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TO * THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF HUMAN REASON." 


Ts free and familiar conferences it is never required that ſuch a juſt acc 15. 


of ſentiment or language ſhould be obſerved, or that men ſhould be confined: to 
ſuch exactneſs of method, as in a ſet and ſtudied treatiſe on any appointed theme. 

Occaſional incidents frequently ariſe, and turn the converſation aſide into an unex- 
pected channel: Or ſometimes, perhaps, we recal the ſame ſubjeR, and the 
ſame ſenſe may be repeated again. And in the warmth of diſcouſe ſome free - 
doms of thought and expreſſion may break out, which ſtand in need of the can- 
dour of thoſe that hear them, and it is ever allowed in ſuch caſes. Let it be noted 
alſo, that when perſons of different characters are introduced in a free diſcourſe, 
the narrator is not bound to defend all that one or any of the parties preſent hap- 

pen to utter : He will not pretend to ſupport every thing that Pithander urges in 
vindication of the inſufficiency of human reaſon in matters of religion ; nor dares 


he venture to make all the conceſſions on the ſide of its ſufficiency, nor advance 


all the ſuppoſitions that Sophronius the moderator hath done in this diſpute. But, 
upon the whole, if there be any thing ſuggetted in theſe conferences which may 
occaſion Logiſto and his companions, who are under temptations to infidelity, to 
bethink themſelves a little; if it may awaken any of them ſo far as to raiſe ſome 
deubts about the ſufficiency of their boaſted reaſon, and lead them to ſee and confeſs 
the neceſſity of divine revelation, in order to reſorm the world, and to reſtore man- 


kind to true religion and the favour of God, the writer hath attained his chief 


deſign, and ſhall rejoice in the ſucceſs. 

There is no objection which the author has found in any public writing raiſed 
againſt this book, but ſuch as are already expreſsly and in plain language both pro- 
poſed by Logitto, and anſwerediby Pithander or Sophronius, And he intreats ſuch 
opponents to read the book over before they write againft it, before they treat 
it with inſult, and pronounce victory and triumph on their own ſide. The chief 
objection which the author has heard of, that hath been raiſed in converſation 
againſt theſe conferences, is, that the deiſt does not argue ſo ftrenuouſly as he 
might have done, nor purſue his cauſe with ſufficient vigor and conſtancy ; but that 
he ſcems to be too ſoon and too eaſily convinced by the reaſoning of his antagoniſt or 
the moderator, in ſeveral of the ſubjects of controverſy between them; whereas oyr 
modern infidels would have ſcorned to have dropt the argument or -yielded up the 
cauſe without more conteſt. To this the author aſks leave to reply, that ifhe had 

cited the books whence he drew Logifto's argument, the objectors, perhaps, 
would think better of them; for they are not borrowed from the meaneſt writers. 
Nor has he ever repreſented Logiſto falling under conviction, but where he 
thinks the arguments of Pithander or Sophronius carry ſufficient weight and con- 
vincing power with them: He confeſſes, indeed, that if he had drawn the 
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teazing ſaw of controverſy further, and prolonged a wrangling dialogue beyond 
this point, perhaps it would ſet the writers on that fide in a jufter view, agree- 
able to their own practice; but ſtill it would have been mere cavilling inſtead of 
diſputing, it would have rendered the reading tireſome, and have ſwelled the 
volume too much. Beſides, the character of Logitto is an enquiring deiſt, not a 
reſolved and obſtinate unbeliever; and if he had been repreſented and ſupported 
in all the windings and turnings of a ſophiſtical caviller, who avoids the light, and 
who would never be ſatisfied, this would have thrown Logiſto quite out of his 
character. However, if any of the modern diſbelievers of revelation complain 
that the author has repreſented them as too fair diſputants, as ſceling the force of 
an argument too ſoon, and as yielding to juſt conviction beyond what they are in 
reality, he hopes he may obtain an caſy pardon for this ſort of injury, from gentle- 
men who make fuch high pretences to a fincere ſearch after truth, and a ready 
ſubmiſſion to the power of reaſon. As for any improvements that are made in 
"this ſecond edition, they chiefly conſitt in ſome additional force given to particu- 
lat arguments, ſome further illuſtrations of what might appear leſs evident, ad 

other ſmall corrections interſperſed through the whole work. 
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THE 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 


HUMAN REASON ARGUED. 


IN FOUR CONFERENCES. 


— n= _- he — 


FIRST CONFERENCE. 


Tu E declining ſun had abated the heat of the day, when So- 
phronius took his cuſtomary walk Co the fields which bordered 
on his own eſtate. Having roved onward, in meditation, to a greater 
diſtance than he firſt deſigned, it came into his thoughts that he had 
not paid a viſit for two months before to his neighbour Logiſto: So 
he called in at his door, to paſs away an hour with him in friendly 
diſcourſe, as they were ſometimes wont to do, upon any profitable 
theme that might offer in the vaſt and unlimited range of religion or 
learning. | | 
L ogiſto was a young gentleman of much larger circumſtances ; and 
as he had a ſprightly genius, fo he had taken ſome care to cultivate 
it, and was a great admirer of human reaſon. He had often of late 
fallen into company with ſome of our modern infidels, and for want 
of due caution, and better a uaintance with the true grounds of 
chriſtianity, he had unhappily imbibed too many of their opinions. 
Yet the man had a candid foul, and ſeemed to be ſincerely defirous 
of truth : He was ever enquiring after ſome further evidences of 
the chriſtian doctrine, and as heartily attentive to the objections 
that were made againſt it. He had now ſeen fomewhat more than 
thirty years of lite, and he thought it was high time to ſettle his 
belief and his practice in matters of religion, on a foundation that 
might juſtify his conduct to his own conſcience, and to God his 
judge. He was willing to receive an argument from the lips of 
laity or clergy, and could converſe treely with a chriſtian miniſter, 
in hopes to borrow light and inſtruftion from him: Nor would he 
treat that rank of men with thoſe diſdainful airs which are become 
ſo faſhionable among the pretenders to intidelity. Logiſto had a 
pointed to ſpend that very evening in a ſet conference with Pi- 
thander, the Rector of the pariſh where he dwelt, upon that import- 
ant point of controverſy, © Whether human reaſon were ſufficient to 
guide and conduct mankind to future happineſs ?”? 


Pithander was a man in years, but of vigorous parts, nor yet de- 
clining in his reaſoning powers : A perſon of a grave and manly 
deportment, and a pious life, becoming his character: He was a 
warmadvocate for the chriſtian faith : He preached the goſpel with 
zeal and diligence, to the edification of his flock, and had latel 
read ſome writings of his excellent dioceſan, drawn up in an epiſ- 
tolary way, upon the ſubject of the preſent deſigned debate, wherein 
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the inſufficiency of human reaſon in matters of religion, was 
ſtrongly maintained. He publicly recommended theſe paſtoral let. 
ters to the diligent and ſerious peruſal of all his pariſh ; for he was 
charmed with theſe writings, as the beſt vindication of our holy re- 
ligion, which he had ever met with in ſo few pages, and _— 
valued it as a noble defence of chriſtianity worthy of a chriſtian 
biſhop. 

Pithander had juſt entered Logiſto's houſe, in order to fulfil their 
mutual appointment, and they were gone down to an elegant ſum- 
- mer-houſe at the lower end of the garden, before Sophronius 
knocked at the gate. When he was admitted,. he chole to take a 
turn on the graſs-plot, while the ſervant went to give notice to his 
- maſter. Logiſto eſpied him afar off; for he was of a tall and comel 
ſtature, which, together with his grizzled hair, had rendered his 

rſon more diſtinguiſhed and conſpicuous. © See here, faith he to 

ithander, a proper moderator for our intended debate, if you pleaſe 
to allow Sophronius to bear a part in the converſation of the even- 
ing. L have ſome knowledge of him, replied Pithander ; he is 
a gentleman of good reading, and generally a pretty fair reaſoner : 
Mere it not for one thing, I ſhould like him very well for a modera- 
tor; for 1 think he is in the main an honeſt man: But he indulges 
ſuch a latitude of thought on ſome ſubje&s, that I expect he will 
too eaſily allow reaſon to be a ſufficient guide to lead heathens to 
heaven; for he not only ſpeaks favourably of the preſbyterians, 
but I myſelf once heard him fay, that he believes even the papiſts 
and the quakers may have ſome good things among chem, and ſome 
good men too f*?_ | 


Good fir, faid Logiſto, when ſhall we have done with all theſe 
party diſtinctions, and this narrowneſs of ſpirit ? Muſt charity be 
alwavs a dangerous thing ? If you know Sophronius, you know a 
man of ingenuity and honour ; he hath a certain ſagacity with him, 
whereby he ſpies the force of an argument at once ; and knows the 
vaſt difference there is betwixt diſputing and cavilling : He can tell 
ou immediately where an objection pinches hardeſt, and is ſo 
oneſt as to feel and confeſs it, even when it is urged againſt his 
own opinions. He goes generally to church, and [ take him to 
be a very fincere believer in his bible ; and upon this account, my 
friend, I have more reaſon to ſay, he is unfit for a moderator 

in our prefent diſpute, than you can have to think him ſo, on ac 
count of his moderation and his generous charity. I am well aſſured, 
that he is no bigot, that he never runs into any extremes, nor fol- 
lows any opinion for the ſake of party: I think we may ſafely take 
him for a moderator between us; and I ſhall be glad to bave him 
not only ſhew us what he obſerves of ſtrength or weakneſs in each 
of our arguments, but ſhall requeſt his tinal ſentiments on the 
theme of our controverſy.” Upon this Pithander ſoon agreed to the 
propoſal : «+ Let him, then, ſaid he, hear our preſent debates, if 
ou pleaſe, and pronounce at laſt on the ſubje&.” By this time 
Logifto's ſervant had got down to the ſummer-houſe, and having 
told his maſter of his new-come gueſt, he was ordered immediately 
to wait on him down the long myrtle walk, and let him know how 
much bis company was deſired. When they had paid mutual ſalu- 
tations, Logiſto informed Sophronius of the intent of their meeting, 
of the ſubject of their intended conference, and of the office to 
which they had both appointed him > and they joined to intreat his 
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conſent. After a few becoming excuſes, Sophronius choſe rather 

to obey their order, than to diſappoint the deſign of the evening: 

And fee, ſaid he, the fun po low, therefore let your debate 
1 


commence. Upon this Logiſto began: 


Los. My buſineſs, Pithander, is to prove, that human reaſon, with- 
out any revelation from heaven, is ſufficient to guide and conduct mankind iu « 
way of religion, to the furour of God, and future bleſednejs., Now that we 
may underſtand one another perfectly, and keep up the fame ideas 
of the terms we uſe, throughout the whole diſpute, I will try firſt 
4. wang we cannot ſettle the ſenſe of them to our mutual ſatis- 
action. 


Piru. Ihen let us hear, ſir, your explication of the terms. 


Los. I queſtion whether I can do it better than a late writer on 
this ſubje& has done: I will make uſe of his words therefore, which 
are contained in the firſt page of his book : I have juſt bought it : 
Here it lies by me in the ſummer-houſe, and I will read the lines to 
vou, fir, with a very little alteration. ** By reaſon, I underſtand that 
faculty or power of the mind by which men diſcern and judge of 
right and wrong, of good and evil, of truth and error, and the hike. 
By matters of religion, I underſtand not merely the practices of 
piety toward God, but of virtue and ſobriety with regard to our 
neighbours and ourſelves, and in general all thoſe things which mea 
are accountable for to the Maker and Governor of the univerſe ; 
and thereby render themſelves the proper objects of reward or 
puniſhment. By guidance and conduct in matters of religion, 1 
underſtand an ability or capacity, if carefully and faithfully exer- 
ciſed, to diſcover what are theſe duties of piety and virtue, or what 
it is which man in reaſon and equity is accountable for, and which 
will render him the proper object ot divine favour or diſpleature ; 
and likewiſe a capacity to diſcover ſuch motives to enforce the 
practice of theſe duties, as will be a balance to all thoſe temptations 
which the preſent conſtitution of things unavoidably ſubjects him 
to. And by a ſufficiency to guide and conduct a man in matters of 
religion, I underftand ſuch a capacity or power in man, when duly 
exerciſed, as is ſufficient to anſwer theſe purpoſes without any thing 
ſuperadded; and which will render him, in juſtice and equity inex- 
cuſable if he miſcarries.” Give me leave to add this one thing, that 
by mentioning future bleſſedneſs in my ſtate of the queſtion, you 
fee I intend to declare my profeſſion df the immortality of the 
foul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments to be diſpenſed in the 
other world, by God the righteous Governor and the Jud e of all, 
according to our behaviour in the preſent ſtate. Well, Pithander, 
= you agree to this account of the terms we ſhall uſe in this 

Hpute ? 


Prru. Yes, I think I do, fir; for I fee nothing neceſſary to be 
objected againſt it at preſent. | | 


Log. Then, fince we have ſettled the meaning of the queſtion, I 
will now enter upon the argument, and endeavour to prove the 
ſufficiency of human reaſon to guide and conduct men to happineſs, 
in a way of religion, though they have no revelation. | 

PiTtH. I think, fir, it will be neceſſary for us ſtill to enquire, and 
a__ yet more particularly, how far this idea of religion reaches, 
what are the chief articles it comprehends ; that 1s, what are thoſe 
truths which are neceſſary to be known and believed, upon which 
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theſe duties depend; and what are thoſe duties which are neceſſary 
to be practiſed, to obtain the favour of God and happineſs in 
another world ? | 
Los, I perfectly approve of your propoſal, fir; and when w 
have ſettled theſe articles, let us ſce firſt, whether reaſon be not 
ſufficient to guide or inſtruct us in the knowledge of them all; and 
afterward we will debate, whether the fame reaton cannot by them 
conduct us to heaven; that is, whether reaſon has not a ſufficient 
natural power by proper motives to enforce the practice of the duties 


which it teaches us, and bring us thereby to happineſs. Theſe are 


the two things which I mean by guiding and conducting. 

PiTH. I conſent to this method, fir; and ſince perhaps you and I 
ſhall hardly agree at once upon all the articles of this neceſſary 
religion, I dare venture to propoſe that Sophronius may be detired 
to reckon them up, as an impartial perſon between us. I hope he 
will not fail to do juſtice in this part of the argument. 

Los, Pray, Sophronius. pleaſe to take this trouble upon you : It 
will be no difficult matter for you, who are ſo well acquainted with 
theſe diſputes, to tell us at fo ſhort a warning, what mere reaton 
makes neceſſary for man to believe and practiſe, it ever he would 
hope to obtain the favour of Gd. 

SoPH. Since you both requeſt it, gentlemen, I comply, and 
venture to give my thoughts in this matter; and I hope 1 thall 
mention only ſuch articles as you will both aſſent to the ncceſſity of 
them, and ſuch as I hope allo you will both believe to be ſufficient, 
where there is no divine revelation. — Doubtleſs man mui know and 
beliere, in the firſt place, that there is a God, and that this God ts but one ; 
for God is too jealous of his honour and his dignity, and too much 
concerned in this important point, to lavith out happineſs and his 
heavenly favours on any perſon who makes other gods to become his 
rivals, or who exalts a creature, or a mere chimera, into the throne 
of God. He muſt believe alſo, that God is a being ot perfect wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs, and that he is the righteous Governor of 
the world. — Man muſt alſo know, that he himſelf is a creature of 
God, furniſhed with a faculty of underſtanding to perceive the 

eneral difference between good and evil, in the moſt important 
inſtances of it; and — with a will, which is a power to chuſe 
or to refuſe the evil or the good: That he is obliged to exert theſe 
wers or faculties in a right manner, both toward God and toward 
imſelf, as well as his neighbour. I do not inſiſt upon it, that he 
muſt know thoſe propofitions explicitly, and in a philoſophical man- 
ner: but he muſt have ſome ſort of conſciouſneſs of his. own natural 
powers, to know and diftinguiſh, to chuſe or to refuſe good or evil, 
and muſt be ſenſible of his obligations to enquire and practiſe what 
is good, and to avoid what is evil. | 8 

As for the duties that relate to God, man is obliged to worſhip 
kim with reverence, to honour him in his heart and life, on the account. 
of his wiſdom and power manifeſted in the world; to fear his majeſty, 
to love im, and hope in his goodneſs, to gire him thanks for what inſtances of 


it he partakes of, to ſeek to him for what bleſſings he wants, and to carry 


it toward him in all things as his Maker, his Lord, and his Governor. 
—He muſt know alſo, that fince God is a righteous Governor, if he 
does not make good men happy in this world, and the wicked 
miſerable, then there muſt be another world, wherein he will appoint 
ſome happineſs for the good, aad miſery for the wicked ; oringeneral, 
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that he will ſome time or other diſtribute rewards and puniſhments 
to all perſons, according to their behaviour : For this has a very 
conſiderable influence into all holineſs of life, and every part of 
niorality, which will hardly be practiſed without theſe motives. 


As for the duties which relate to other men, every man muſt 
know and believe, that as he is placed here amongſt a multitude of 
fellow-creatures of his own ſpecies or kind, he is bound to practiſe truth 
or veracity, juſtice and goodneſs toward them according to the ſeveral 
relations in which he may ſtand, as a father, brother, jon, huſband, neigh= 
bour, fubje&, maſter, ſervant, buyer, feller, &c. And with regard to himſelf, 
he muſt know that he 1s bound to exerciſe ſobriety and tempsrance, agd 
to maintain à due government ocer his appetites and paſſions, that they run 
not into excels and extravagance. And finally, fince every man will 
frequently find himſelf coming ſhort of his duty to God and man, 
and betrayed into fin by the ſtrengtli of his temptations, his appetites 
and paſſions, in the various occurrences of life, he muſt repent of luis 
fins, be ſincerely ſorry for what he has done amiſs, humbly aft forgive- 
neſs of God, and endeavour to jerce and pleaſe him in all things for the time 
to come, and he muſt exerciſe a hope or truſt in the mercy of God, that 
upon repentance and new obedience, God will forgive ſinners, and 
take them again into his favour. 

PiTH. I grant that theſe articles ſeem to be the ſum and ſubſtance 
of natural religion, and the moſt important and necetfary parts of it: 
And I thank you Sophronius, for fo particular an enumeration of 
them : Though if I had a mind to diſpute, I would enquire, whe- 
ther there were not ſome more particulars neceſſary to complete true 
religion; I mean, the religion of ſinning creatures, in order to obtain 
the fayour of God; and if I ſhould — inſiſt upon theſe 
things, Logiſto, perhaps you would find it hard to exclude them 
utterly trom ſuch a religion as ſhall be effectual to ſalvation. | 


Los. And if I had a mind, Pithander, to diſpute too, I would fay 
here are ſeveral more articles brought together than I thought of, 
and our friend Sophronius hath named rather too many fundamentals 
for a heathen to believe and practiſe. But in the main, I confeſs, I 
know not well how to reje& them with juſtice ; and, to avoid con- 
tention, for the preſent I will ſubmit to this enumeration, and we 


will argue upon them. | | 
So pH. Gentlemen, I would fain have this matter well adjuſted and 
agreed between you in the very beginning of your debate, that there 
may be no altercation about it afterward. If you pleaſe therefore, I 
will very briefly give you my reaſons, why I ſuppoſe theſe articles of 
belief and — 2 to be ſufficient, where there is no revelation, to 
lead men into the favour of God, and alſo why I can allow of very 
little abatement of them; though I am ſatisfied, many perſons, fince 
the world began, and even ſome of the chriftian faith, have been ſaved 
without any formal knowledge of them in a regular ſcheme of propo- 
fitions. Firſt then, I can hardly think that a God of holineſs and 
juſtice will require leſs than what I have repreſented, in order to 
obtain his favour, and future happineſs : For thoſe perſons muſt be 
very unfit inhabitants for heaven, where happineſs conſiſts in the 
knowledge and love of God, who have never learned on earth to know, 
and love, and honour the only true God, or who do not acknowledge 
him as Governor of the world, nor hope nor fear any rewards or 
puniſhments from his hands, or who bear no true love to their neighbour, 
nor govern themſelves by any rules of ſobriety, but allow and praRtiſe 
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injuſtice and intemperance, or who never repent of former ſins, nor alk 
_ God to forgive them. On the other hand, thoſe who know and fear, 
who love and honour the only true God, and are defirous to know his 
will, and to obey it as far as they know it, who are ſober with re- 
gard to their own conduct, and juſt and merciful with regard to their 
neighbours, who are ſenſible they often fail in their duty, and ſin- 
cerely repent of fin, who implore forgivenels of God, and hope in his 
mercy ; theſe perſons, I ſay, muſt certainly be in the main approved 
of God, notwithſtanding their many failings. And I think God is too 
merciful a being to condemn ſuch perſons to everlaſting puniſhment, 
or finally to reje& thoſe who fincerely love and cbey him, though in 
ſtrict juſtice their many fins and failings may deſerve it. Pithander 
will pleaſe to remember alſo, that God himſelf has told us by the 
apoſtle Peter; A&s x. 35. In every nation he that feareth God and 


worketh righteouſneſs is e with him, though it is not ſup- 


poſed that any man can do it M full perfection. 

Loc. Well, Pichander, what have you to fay againſt theſe reaſon- 
ings? For my part, I think they carry 7 force with them; and 
we may both readily give our aſſent. I will therefore begin my ar- 
gument, if you pleaſe? | 

Pir g. I am very unwilling to oppoſe what Sophronius has faid : 
But I hope he will not take it ill, if I aſk the favour of an anſwer to 
one queſtion, before I give my complete aſſent to it, and before our 


debate begin. | 
Sor. With utmoſt freedom, fir, prope any, objection, and 
I will either give a fair anſwer to the difficulty you propoſe, or 
ſubmit to the force of it, and retract my opinion in this matter; for 
I am always ready to learn and receive inſtruction from any man, 
and . — from gentlemen of your cloth ; though I dare ſubject 
my underſtanding and conſcience to no mafter but Chriſt, 


PiTa. Then, fir, fince you thus roundly profeſs yourſelf a chriſ- 
tian, I would take the freedom to eaquire, whether in every diſco- 
— 2 grace and mercy which God has made to ſinful mankind, 
he hath not always enjoined ſome poſitive inſtitution and duty, over 
and above the mere duties which the light of nature or reaſon could 

dictate to innocent or ſinful man? When he gave our firſt parents 

any hope of favour after their fin, did he not enjoin jucrifices, at leaſt 
as a ſhadow or token of atonement ? Did he not appoint tome faith or 
in a Mediator or Saviour, viz. the ſeed of the woman, that ſhould 
break the head of the ſerpent, or deſtroy the works of the derii? Was not this 
tive inſtitution of ſacrifices continued allo to Noah and to Abra- 

m, together with ſome clearer accounts of a Meſſiah given to 

Abraham, and a demand of hope or truſt in him? Were not the 

ſame poſitive inſtitutions and requirements of ſacrifice and truſt in a 

Maga, a Saviour, given to Moſes and the Jews, together with many 

other rites and ceremonies, in order to their acceptance with God ? 

And when Jeſus Chriſt came into the world, a faith or truſt in this Meſſiah, 

or truſt in the mercy of God through him, was made a neceſſary qualifi- 

cation of our acceptance with God, beſides repentance and new 

obedience, and an humble defire of forgiveneſs of paſt offences. I 

Frant indeed, that the ordinances which were given to Abraham, to 

Jews, and to the gentiles to whom the goſpel of Chriſt was preached, 
were not required of all the world. The ſpecial rules given to Abra- 
ham obliged the family of abraham ; thoſe given to Moſes obliged only 
the Jews; the particular and poſitive Juties of chriſtianity could 
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oblige no families or nations but thoſe towhom they were once made 
Known; but the poſitive inſtitution of facrifices, and the hopes of 
ſome promiſed Saviour were appointed to Adam and Noah, and 
their families, and theſe appointments therefore belong to all nations 
1 for they were given to them all in thofe two general 
tathers of the world. My query now is, whether or no any nations 
under heaven, who neyer heard of Chrift, can have any comfortabte 
hopes of acceptance with God if they practiſe not theſe poſitive 
duties of revelation, riz. ſacrifices and truſt in ſome Mediator or Sa- 
viour, over and above the natural duties of repentance, aſking par- 
don of God, and new obedience, which the light of nature requires 
of every ſinner ? a 
Sopn. Your query, Pithander, is of great importance in this 
controverly ; and 1 am glad you ftarted it, that I may clear the 
ftage for your further difpute, and make your work the eafier on 
both ſides, I will not diſpute with > te about the divine inftitution 
of ſacrifices after the fin of Adam, for this is very probable, though 
not expreſly revealed: And I will readily grant, that in every für- 
ther diſcovery of divine mercy to finful men, there hath been ge- 
nerally ſomething of ſuch poſitive inſtitutions required, as well as 
the natural duties of repentance and future obedience, &c, But 
let us confider theſe few things, viz. Firſt, That God is a bei 
of infinite goodneſs and hohnels in himſelf, and ＋ rom in it in his 
creatures, and therefore muſt delight to exerciſe ſome mercy to- 
ward thofe who are holy, who return fincerely to his fear, and love, 
and holineſs, and are fo far partakers of his likenefs, even though - 
they happen to be ignorant of all pohtive inftitutions, 1g us con- 
fider, in the ſecond place, that the duties of repentance, the fear and 
love of God, and new obedience, and a humble feeking of pardan 
at the hands of God, are much more proper and more important 
lifications to fit a foul for the favour of his maker, and for hea- 
venly bleffedneſs, than any poſitive rites or appointments whatſo- 
ever, And let us, in the third 1 place, conſider yet further, that God 
hath made this the avowed rule of our duty and of his dealings with 
men, that he loves and vatues mercy more Nice; that is, that 
he eſteems and prefers the natural duties of morality and piety 
above any poſitive rules or rites ; and this he hath frequently ma- 
nifeſted in the Old Teſtament and the New, as well as the light 
of nature teaches it, 


Now upon all theſe confiderations, I think, we may be bold to 
Tay, that if theſe duties of true repentance, humble requeſts 
0 — — and endeavours after new obedience, be per- 
formed according to the prefent utmoſt capacity of a ſinful crea- 
ture, who is not acquainted with any pohtive duties of divine 
inſtitution, God will jurely hew him/elf well plegſed with fuck an humble 
penitent : We may, I think, infer with ſome ailurance, that God 
vill nerer utterly exclude ſuch a perſon, and finally baniſh him from 
his favour N tor want of his practice of ſome poſitive duties or 
inſtitutions which he himſelf never heard of by any revelation, and 
which he could never come to the knowledge of by the beſt ex- 
erciſe of his reaſon, 


Beſides, fir, if we confider the accounts which ſcripture has 
given us of thoſe who were the beloved ſervants of God in ancient 
ages, even his chief favourites, ſuch as Noah, Abraham, Moſes, 
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Joſhua, David, &c. 209 find them indeed offering ſacrifice accord- 
ing to the poſitive inſtitutions of God, but you find very little of their 
own perſonal truſt in a Mediator, or Saviour, or in the mercy of God 
. a Mediator: much leſs do we find an account of the 
actual exerciſe of their faith in any atoning ſacrifice of a Mefhah 
to come. But beſides their duties of repentance, aſking pardon, 
.and new obedience, &c. their hope ſeems generally to have been 
fixed on the mercy of God himſelf, without ſo particular an exer- 
ciſe of faith through a Mediator, ſo far as we can learn by their 
devotional writings, or the hiſtory of their own tranſactions with 
God: I do not ſay, they did never place their hopes in fuch a Met- 
ſiah, or Saviour to come; for I believe ſome of them had ſuch a 
_fiducial regard to him: But I may venture to ſay, that we find very 
little of this in their own devotions, even though ſeveral of them 
Had this future Saviour revealed to them from heaven, and to the 
world by their lips or writings. 

As for the doctrine of atonement for fin by the death of this Sa- 
viour, though I ſuppoſe it to be the real ground and foundation of all 
the pardoning -grace that ever was diſpenſed to mankind, and 
though I conceive it to be a moſt important, it not a neceſſary part 
of the religion of Chriſt, where the goſpel is fully publiſhed, yet St. 
Peter did not know it a little before Chriſt's death ; Mat. xvi. 22. 
when his fondneſs for the perſon of Chriſt would have forbid his 
ſufferings : And Cornelius was accepted of God before he was 
taught the doctrine of Chriſt or his atonement : „is prayers und alma, 
lis piety and charity, came up before God and were gracieuſly accepted; 
Acts x.4, 25. Upon the whole view of things, I think, from ſcri 
ture andTeaſon together we may juſtly conclude, that where Chrift 
and the goſpel are publiſhed, all humble fincere penitents, aſking 
pardon of God, and hoping his mercy, though my know nothin 
_ of the particular way or method wherein it is, or hath been, or ſha 
be revealed, ſhall not fail of pardon and acceptance with God at 
laſt, nor miſs of ſome tokens of his favour. Ihis grace hath Jeſus 
procured, and God will beſtow it. 


PiTH. Your way of arguing, fir, carries ſo much light and con- 
viction in it, that I cannot ol Jeng your argument. And I am in- 
_clined to believe, that my excellent dioceſan, the preſent biſhop of 
London, in his ſecond Paſtoral Letter, was much 1n this ſentiment 
when he expreſſed himſelf, p. 46. in theſe words. As to the heathens, 
though the light of reaſon is but dim, yet they who hare no better light to walk 
' by, and who honetly make uſe of that as the only guide God hath giren them, 
cannot fail to be mercifully dealt with by infinite juſtice and goodneſs. 


Los. I am very glad the reaſoning of Sophronius is ſo happily 
ſupported by the authority of the biſhop, and both together — 4 
perſuaded you to yield up this point, that God, will accept of pe- 
nitent ſinners without their actual truſt in ſacrifices, or any poſitive 
rites of worſhip. ; 4 
PiTH. I am not aſhamed to confeſs, fir, that I pay great honour 
and deference to the ſentiments of my ſuperiors in the church ; 
| a I would hae ſee good reaſon alſo for what I believe : And 
declare now, that I can give my aſſent in the main to what So- 
phronius hath delivered. If any little ſcruple remain, it will be 
adjuſtcd in the courſe. of our debate, But before you begin your 
argument, fir, I entreat you to remember both the preciſe point 
of queſtion, and the extent of it ; and that is, whether kuman reaſon, 
; | 3 
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in the t tate of things, be cient to guide all mankind to ſuch a degree 
of the Se and — of — as — friend has Jefcribed, fuck _ 
as may intitle them to the favour of God and future happineſs. Permit me 
therefore, fir, to mention four particulars, which are to be excepted 
or excluded from the preſent diſpute, as not being the proper and 
preciſe ſubje of it. | 

Los. Let us hear, Pithander, what are the four things you ex- 
clude from our debate ? 


Piru. In the firſt place, fir, be pleaſed to obſerve, that we are 
not enquiring, whether the reaſon of man, in its original powers of 
innocency and perfection, could find out all the neceſſary parts of 
natural religion, viz. the knowledge of his Maker, and his duty to 
him and his fellow-creatures, as Sophronius has deſcribed them, ſo 
far as to ſecure to himſelf the love of his Maker in that innocent 
ſtate : But whether man, in his preſent corrupt and degenerate cir- 
cumſtances, who is ready to miſtake error for truth, whoſe reaſon 
is much blinded and biafſed by the prevailing influences of fleſhand 
ſenſe, and perpetually led aſtray by appetites and paſſions, and ſo 
many n ices which ariſe from things both within him 
and without him; I ſay, whether human reaſon, in this degenerate 
ſtate of man, be ſufficient to teach him ſuch a religion, as will re- 
ſtore a ſinner to the favour of God, ſecure to him everlaſting felicity, 
and render his immortal ſoul happy in the love of his Creator. 


Los. Pray Pithander, ſet us hear no more of this old dull ſtory 
of the degenerate and corrupt ſtate of man, It is a notion, indeed, that 
has prevailed for almoſt ſeventeen hundred years among chriſtians, 
and even among the Jews long before them; but I can fee little 
foundation for it. I think man is a very excellent being, as he was 
at firſt, and his reaſon, and his other faculties of ſoul, are noble 
powers, and have always been, and always will be, ſufficient to 

ire& and bring him to happineſs for which his nature was made, 
notwithſtanding all your pretences of a bruiſe mores by ſome antient 
fall, which, as you ſay, reached all mankind in their powers, and 
weakened them even to this day. | 


Sou. Forgive me, Logiſto, if I preſume to interpoſe a word 
here, when I find you ſpeaking with ſuch ſpirit and warmth againſt 
an opinion which is not peculzar to the ſows and chriſtians; for. 
ſeveral of the heathen philoſophers acknowledged and maintained it by 
the mere influence of the light of nature and reaſon. Antoninus, 
the philoſophic emperor, confeſſes, that we are boru mere flares, that 
is, in the ſenſe of the Stoics, ſlaves to our vicious inclinations and 

aſſions, deſtitute of all true knowledge and true reaſon. Book 

I. Sect. 27. The Platoniſts are well known to believe a pre-exiſtent 
ate wherein all fouls ſinned, and they loſt their wings whereby they 
were once capable of aſcending upward, and fo they ſunk into theſe - 
bodies, partly as a puniſhment for former follies. This was called 
in their form of ſpeech, 1:,0;jur9;;, or 2 moulting of their wings. 
Their daily experience in themſelves, and their wiſe obſervation of 
the world, convinced them, that all mankind come into the world with 
propenſity to vice rather than vir tue, and that man is not fuch a creature 
now as he came from his Maker's hand, but is fome way or other 
degenerated from his primitive rectitude and glory, though they in- 
dulged ſtrange gueſſes at the cauſe of it, and indeed they were 
utterby at a loſs to find how it came to paſs. This is only revealed 
in the bible. * (130170! 82 
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Los. I thank you, Sopbronius, for your gentle reproof, It is not 
at all. improper for you to interpoſe, when you find any thing too 
keen and pungent eſcape from either of our lips in the courſe of dif 
putation. This is one part of a moderator's office, and L beg Pithan- 
der's paxdon. But without more compliments, we will purſue the 

int in hand. Let the heathens, Jews, and chriſtians of elder times 

ay what they pleaſe of this degeneracy, ſome of your own writers 
now adays, who are in greateſt credit amongſt you, if they do not 
' ſulpe& the reality of the ſtory of Adam and Eve, and the ſerpent, 


yet at leaſt they deny ſuch. fatal effects of it as you have generally- 


aſcribed to the fall of man. To ſay the truth, they are almoſt grown 
weary of maintaining ſo harſh and ſo unreaſonable a doQrine. Your 
learned Dr. Clarke tells us, that in Solomon's days, as well as in ours, 
God made man upright; and notwithſtanding all that can be ſaid of the 
meanneſs and frailneſs of our nature, notwithſtanding all the diſad- 
vantages we can alledge ourlelyes to lie under in conſequence of fin. 
having been braught into the world, yet God hath made man upright ; 
man, that is, the ſpecies or . of men. The uprightneſs 
therefore that Solomon ſpeaks of in Zcele/; vii. 29. cannot be the 

nal uprigluneſ which was forfeited by the fin of our firſt parents, 
but that continued uprig wath which every man comes into the. 
world notwithſtanding the fall, See Dr, Clarke's Sermon XIV, 
printed in his life-tume, 

PiTH. I am forry to find a chriſtian writer talk at the rate this 
learged author does in that ſermon, And indeed if the corruption 
of human nature be {o-ſmall; and its preſent powers fo ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of religion and virtue, as he repreſents them in that 
ours, I wonder how he could ſpeak of ſo univerſal a depravation 
amongſt mankind, as he does in his excellent book of Revealed Re- 
ligion, Prop. v. vi. vii. which made revelation fo necaſſary. But I 
wave this point at preſent, leſt it ſhold draw us aſide tov ſoon 

our iatended ſubject into another debate, viz. about original 

n. IL would therefore only take notice to you, Logiſto, and 12 
poſe you will eaſily grant, that man in his preſent condition, is liable 
to many miſtakes in his ſearch of truth and duty; and that he 
often fails in praffice of the rules of duty when they are known; and 
that there is fomething more that is necefiary to be known and prac- 


tifed, that a ſinful creature may recover the love and favour of his 


Maker when he is offended, than there was for an innocent creature 
in order to keep himſelf in the love of God; and that is, as our 
friend Sophronius has expreſſed it, the duty of repentance on our 
part, and the grace of forgiveneſs on the part of God, 

Los. This is not to be denied, fir, and therefore I readily allow 
it. But what then ? Is not the reaſon of man ſufficient to find out 
theſe things; 

Piru. Give me leave, fir, to ſay again, that we are not inquiring, 
whether human reaſon, in its be/t e/ate, could find out the religion of 
an innocent creature; whereby he might continue in his Maker's 
love; | but whether, under all preſent diſadvantages, prejudices, 
miſtakes, 28 &c, his reaſon be ſufficient to find out all things 
neceſſary for a guilty creature to obtain forgiveneſs of his offended 
Creator, and to procure to himſelf immortal happineſs in a future 
ſtate, notwithſtanding his paſt offences, 

Loo. I approve of your accuracy, my friend, in this point, and 1 
affirm, that the reaſon of man, in 2 preſent ſtate, though he oſten 
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ers, and often offends: God, is yet ſufficient to inſtruct and lead him 
into all that is needful to obtain pardon and — — Well, what 


is the next thing you would except out of our ? 


Piru. In the ſecond-place then I would obſerve, that we are not 
to debate, whether we, Who have bcen educated in a chriſtian na- 
tion, and have been trained up from our infancy to hear and learn a 
thouſand things which the ignorant heathens never hear of; I ſay; 
whether we, our force of reafon, can draw out a connected 
ſcheme of religion in the ſeveral truths and duties of it; which might 
lead a ſinner to obtain-the favour of God: but whether one who was 
born and brought up in the dark regions of heatheniſm, and never 
any happy hints given him by tradition or by converſation, could 
find out by his own reafoning powers fuch a ſcheme of virtue 
and godlineſs, as would be ſufficient to bring him to the divine 
favour, and the felicity of another world? We are greatly miſtaken 
in ſuppofiag'that the underſtanding of a heathen would lead him into 
all thoſe well connected ſentiments concerning God and man, virtue 
and piety, which are found even among common perfons educated 
under the bright influence of chriſtianity. Mr. Locke, in his Reafon- 
ablenefs of Chriſtianity, page 269. ſays, That if chriſtian philoſophers 
have muck outdone the heathens in their fyſtems of morality; he aſcribes it 
to their knowledge of revelation. Every one, ſays he, may obſerve a 
great many truths which he receives at firſt from others, and readily aſſents to, 
as conſunant to ram, which he would have found it hard, or perhaps beyond 
his ſtrength,, to have diſtorered of Inmſelf. Natrve and or:gimal truth is not 
fo. enjily wrought out f the mine, as we who have it delivered ready dug and 
faſhioned to our hands, are apt to imagine, Permit me to add, fir, with 
all juſt deference and reſpect to your bright genius and your happy . 
realoning powers, I can hardly imagine, that you yourſelf would 
have been able, with utmoit ſtudy, to draw up ſuch an accurate and 
comprehenſive ſcheme of natural religion, as Sophronius has now 
given extempore, if you had heen ſo un apy as to be born and bred . 
among none but heathens. I believe it will be granted by all, that 
neither Plato, nor Ariſtotle, nor Seneca. nor Epictetus, nor Cicero, 
nor the greateſt names and wits of antiquity, have left us fo clear, 
and rational and compendious a ſyſtem of” religion and virtue, as 
our friend Sopronius has ſet before us in the preſent converfation, 


Los. I allow this further limitation of the queſtion, Pithander, 
though I can hardly admit your reaſon for it. I am therefore free 
to alert that even in heathen countries, where not the leaſt ray of 
chriſtianity has ſhined, their own reaſon of itſelf has light enough 
to guide men in their way through this world to a better. 


© Pirn, I proceed, then, fir, in the third place, to ſay, we are not 
enquiring at preſent, what degree of knowledge here and-there a 
heathen eta may poſſibly arrive at, who gave himſelf up to 
retirement and ſtudy, under the advantages of a learned education: 
but what acquaintance with religion the bulk of mankind in the heathen 
countries could acquire by their own reaſon, many of whom have 
but a low genius, poor natural parts, and thoſe uncultivated, and 
whoſe views are very narrow, and their powers of reaſoning ex- 
ceeding feeble ? What could they do to find out the rules of religion 
and virtue for themſelyes, who are continually buſied in the affairs 
of life, to provide meat, drink, and cloathing for themſelves and 

ew houſehold, or purſuing the grandeurs, honours, or pleaſures of 

e with impetuous appetite and conſtant application? Could hu- 


* 
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man reaſon, fir, as it is found in theſe buſy people, eſpecially in the 
low ranks of life, or in perſons of low parts, frame ſuch a religion 
for themſelves, and ſuch rules of virtue, as to entitle them to their 
Maker's favour. Miſtake me not, Logiſto, as it I here granted, 
that the philoſophers, even in Rome or Athens, the brighteſt and 
the beſt of them, did ever find out ſuch a ſcheme of religien as 
would lead mankind to heaven and eternal happineſs, or fuch a 
ſyſtem as could be effectual to reform the world, or were ever like 
to do it. Dr. Clarke himſelf has ſufficiently ſhewn to the contrary 
in his treatiſe of Revealed Religion. See his v. and vi. 8 
which he hath abundantly proved at large. Ihe learned Mr. Millar 
in that excellent work, his Hiſtory of the Propagation of Chriſtianity, 
has made it plain beyond all juſt exception, vol. I. page 36—50. 
Edit. 3. This bock is cited with honour by the biſhop of London, 
in his Second Paſtoral Letter, which hath ſet this matter alſo in a 
ſtrong light, from page 7. to Page 38. Mr. Locke himſelf, whom all the 
. —— as amaſter of reaſon, and who allowed as much power 
io human reaſon as one could well deſire, aſſerts in his Reaſonableneſs 
of Chriſtianity, page 268. Natural religion, in its full extent, was no 
where, that I know of, taken care,qf by the force of natural reaſon, It. ſhould 
ſeem by the little that hath hitherto been done in it, that it is too hard a thing for 
united reajfon to eftabli/h morality in all its 2 upon tts true foundations 
with a clear and convincing light. You ſee, Logiſto, what great names 
I produce to you, even among modern and rational writers, who 
will not allow the heathen philoſophers to be able to furniſh the 
world with a good ſcheme of religion and virtue. But ſuppoſe theſe 
virtuoſos had done it with much labour and fatigue of thought, yet 
can you imagine the unlearned and vulgar part of the world, the 
labourers for daily bread, could ever frame ſuch a ſcheme for them- 
ſelves? Could human reaſon, in the poor and buſy part of cities, 
towns, and villages, find out ſuch a religion as would lead them into 
the favour of God? The grand enquiry is not, whether reaſon 
could poſſibly conduct a few bright and ſtudious men to religion and 
happineſs ; but whether it is ſufficient, as the caſe of human nature 
and the circumſtances of human life now ſtand, under ſo many 
weakneſſes and prejudices, ſo many buſineſſes and cares of life, to 
reform the bulk of the world, or to guide them into ſuch a reforma- 
tion as might bring them to heaven. ' 


Los. Well, I grant this point alſo and affirm the ſufficiency of 
reaſon in heathen blackſmiths, in coblers and milk maids, in the 
followers of the plough, and the drudges of the mill, to find out and 
praQtiſe religion ſufficient to ſave them. 


PITH. Then, dear fir, I will try your patience but with one ex- 
ception more, and that is, that though human reaſon in the buſy 
:4 of the world, as well as philoſophers, ſhould have been 
3 of learning religion and virtue in ſuch a city as Rome or 

Athens, in Europe; as Pekin in China; as Smyrna or Epheſus, in 

the leſſer Aſia, and other polite countries, where they are aided by 

their converſe with learned men and philoſophers &, yet are the 
reaſoning powers of the ſavage nations in Africa and America 

Let let it be obſerved here, that the common people and the gentlemen, even 

in polne countries, received their religion rather from their prictts and their rulers, 

than from the lectures and reaſonings of their philoſophers: They much more eaſily, 
willingly, and univerſally learned and practiſed all the impious and ſhameful ido- 
' latries and ſuperſtitions of their country, than ever they would hearkento the lectures of 
their philoſophert, whoſc moral dictates of virtue and mortification, and whoſe abiracted 
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ſufficient for this purpoſe? For I conceive this is the preſent point 
of our debate, whether all mankind, even the meaneſt figures of it, 
in the darkeſt, the moſt barbarous and uncultivated nations of the 
carth, have in themſelves ſuck a principle of reaſon as is a ſuffieient 
light to guide them to happineſs. 


Los. Well then, I hope we have now ſettled the point with great 
exactneſs; and I declare I am of this mind, that every rational 
being, in all the regions and quarters of the world, has ſuch princi- 
ples of underſtanding and wil within him, if he will but uſe them 
aright, as are ſufficient to lead him into the knowledge and practice 
of religion and virtue, ſo far as to procure for him a happy immor- 
tality : That his reaſon is able to lead him into ſuch an 2228 
with his Maker's will, and obedience to it, as to engage the favour 
of his benevolent Maker towards him, or to recover his favour when 
at any time he has ſinned, and expoſed himſelf to his anger. And 
indeed, if man has not ſufficient powers for this purpoſe, I ſhould 
think God had dealt worſe with mankind, who, as you all ſay, was 
made after lis Maker's image, than he has with any of the lower ranks 
of 8 even the inſects and the poor creeping things of the 
earth, 


PiTH. The equity of the great God in dealing with his creatures 
may perhaps be debated another time ; but I think we have now 
fully ſelected and diſtinguiſhed the plain argument that hes directly 
before us; and that which you ſo often aſſert is this, that the light 
of reaſon in every man is ſufficient to find out his way to the favour 
of God, and happineſs by religion and virtue: And what theſe 


articles of virtue and religion are, what theſe doctrines and duties 


which are ſo neceſlary for this purpoſe, Sophronius has juſt now - 
intormed us, I entreat you, fir, proceed now to the proot of your 
aſſertion according to the particular articles Sophronius has pro- 
poſed. And to fave time, I will not inſiſt upon your proof of all of 
them, but only thoſe that ſeem moſt difficult: And firit, be pleaſed, 
tir, 2 i us, how a wild heathen would find out that there is but 
one 


Los. As reaſon very eaſily diſcovers to us that there is a God 
who has made all things by the evident tokens of wiſdom and power 
which appear in the works of his hands, ſo the ingenious Dr. Clarke 
infopms us in his ſermon of the Unity of God, that . The doctuine 
of the whole world being under the government of one God, is the 
natural notion which the light of reaſon itſelf has univerſally im- 
planted in the minds of men: For the plain connexion and depend- 
ence of one thing upon another, through the whole material uni- 
verſe. through all the parts of the earth, and in the viſible heavens, 
the diſpoſition of the air, and fea, and winds, the motion of the 
ſun, and moon, and ſtars, and the uſeful viciſſitudes of ſeaſons fer 
the regular production of the various fruits of the earth, has always 
been ſufficient to make it evidently appear, even to mean capacities. 
had they not been perpetually prejudiced by wrong inſtruction, that 
all things are undet the direction of one power, under the dominien 
of one God, to whom the whole univerſe is uniformly ſubject.” 


reaſonings on the chief good, were neither ſuited to their taſte nor to their underſtands 
ing: and eſpecially when many of theſe philoſophers negleRed to practiſe their 
own rules of virtue, and all of them complied with the religions of their country , 
vile and abominable religions and ſuperſtitious rites which tended to corrupt all their 
moral principles, and to deſtroy their virtue, it ever the teeds of it began to appear, as 
I ſhall he aſterward, NE nel | 
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Thus far Dr. Clarke. And do you not think this argument would 
or — to the unanimous belief that there is but one true 
Prru. No, fir, by no means: I can never think it could convince 
ignorant heathens, of the unity of God, if it ſhould ever happen to 
come into their minds : for 1 think it hath hardly evidence enough 
to give conviftion to a common reaſoner in the chriſtian world. The 
force of it does not appear fo very plain and clear to demand u 
ready afſent and ſubmithon : 1 do not think the union of all beings 
in the univerſe under one Lord, is ſo very manifeft and fo obvious a 
thing. And indeed, I ſhould have expected to find a much ſtronger 
argument for the unity of God, from a writer of ſuch fame and re- 
putation, and eſpecially in a ſermon that was written expreſsly on 
that ſubject, which he every where maintains with pecuhar zeal. 
But ſuppoſe this argument ſhould be thought ſtrong and evident, to 
a perſon who is before convinced of the unity of God; yet an 
American in the north would tell you, as they have told other en- 
quirers, that the Europeans, &c. who live beyond the great ſea, that 
18, the ocean, dwell in a different world from them, and may have 
a God, and every thing elſe, peculiar to themſelves : But that the 
Americans came into * quite another way, and ſprung from 
another man or woman, os came down from heaven in ancient 
times. For though they have ſome ideas of beings above them, 
yet they have not ſo much as a name for God among them, 80 
that they would as readily conclude, from the diſtance of the 
European and American worlds, that they had different ſuperior 
rs, or gods, as the ancient Grecians concluded that three gods 
divided the univerſe among them; that heaven and earth had one 
„vis. Jupiter; the ſea another god, wiz. Neptune: and hell, or 
world of departed fouls, had a third god, viz. Pluto. | 


Los. This is ftrange doctrine indeed: Yet ſince you tell me this 
is the opinion of the wild creatures in America, I am not ſo well 
acquainted with them as to contradi@ it. But why do you cite the 
ſeyeral names of the old poctical gods againſt me, as though the 
rambling and irrational fancies of the old heathen pocts were to be 
regarded, when we are talking of the powers of reaſon to find out 
the one true God ? | 


Piru. I grant, fir, there were a thouſand fables of the poets con- 
cerning cheſe heathen gods, which could not be heartily believed, 
at leaſt by thinking men: But, alas! Sir, it is a very unthinking 
world in which we dwell : And the prieſts, and the princes, and the 
people had really the ſame gods whom I have named, with many 
others, and they actually raiſed temples to them, and worſhipped 
them with ſacrifices and divine honours, and they had no other gods 
but ſuch as theſe. 


Los. But the philofophers knew there was but one true God, 

PiTH. Permit me, fir, to ſay, that few of them knew or owned 
this: Tf the. Platonifts had generally this opinion; yet the Stoics 
themſelves, as well as meaner ſects, talk of more gods than one 
continually. And pleaſe to remember, fir, our perſent debate is 
about the bulk of the heathen world, and not about a few philoſo- 
phers. How can the world find out ſo eafily, that God is but one? 


Lo. Well, what think yqu then of another argument? Tt is 
very Evident, and reaſon aſſures us, that the Creator of all things 4s 
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a being that hath all power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs neceſſary to 


create and govern the univerſe : And if one God has all this pertec- 


tion of wiſdom, and power, and goodneſs, then another ſuch a bein 

would be utterly ncedleſs and uſeleſs; for one more, or one hundre 

more ſuch beings, could have no more wiſdom, power, or goodneſs than 
one. Now we can never ſuppoſe that a God is a uſeleſs or a need- 
leſs being ; and therefore there cannot be any more gods than one, 
becauſe all the reſt would be needleſs beings, and entirely uſeleſs; 
for they would have nothing for them to do, which one could not do. 


PiTH. I grant this argument is in itſelf convincing to a good rea- 
ſoner: yet if theſe two are the eaſieſt ways you can think of to 

rove the unity of God, I doubt there are multitudes of creatures 
in the wild heathen world, that, with their utmoſt efforts of rea- 
ſon, would never of themſelves ariſe to theſe ſentiments, nor form 
theſe arguments: And if both of them were put together, and 
propoſed to heathens, I 3 whether they would make their 
way into every underſtanding among thoſe wild and uncultivated 
herds of mankind, and convince them all, that there was but one 


God: Much leſs can I ſuppoſe, they would ever find out theſe ar- 


guments of themſelves. The bulk of the heathen world have 
generally believed and worſhipped many gods, though many of 
them did confeſs that one was ſupreme ; and almoſt every nation hath 
had its own God: And in direct oppoſition to Dr. Clarke's argument 
when they ſaw ſuch a vaſt variety of parts in the univerſe, they 
commonly appropriated particular parts of the creation to particular 
Pads: ſuppoſing them to have only the overſight of the affairs, if 

may ſo ſpeak, of their own province. As grofs as this error is, 
yet it is plain and certain matter of fact, that the heathens in an- 
cient times, and in almoſt all nations, did argue thus, and do to this 
day. Beſides, fince there is fuch an innumerable and everlaſting 
train of wickedneſs and diſtreſſes, that is, moral and natural evils, 
among the children of men, the heathens might be ready to ſup- 
poſe as many amongſt them have done,that there was fine equally power- 


Jul principle of evil, as there is of good; for man ſuſtains as many ſor- 


rows, miſeries, and miſchiefs as heen joys comforts and bleſſings. And 
lince there are ſuch infinite calamities in the world by ſtorms, earth- 
uakes, tamines, plagues, wars, murders, diſeaſes, and the univer- 
al dominion and neceſſity of death, they might be eaſily confirmed 
in this falſe opinion, and refuſe the belief ot one ſupreme God. 
Los. Really, Pithander, you amaze me ; I never met with any 
man before, who would not allow the unity of God might be found 
by the reaſon of men. 


Piru. Miſtake me not, fir, I do not deny that it may not be 
found: but 1 ſay, it is not very obvious and eaſy to the rude and 
uncultivated reaſon of every heathen : ſo that I queſtion whether 
one in ten in the common race of mankind, or one in an hundred in 
the countries who lie under the prejudices of polytheiſm, would find 
it out merely of themſelves, without any helps or hints from tradi- 
tion, or their wiſer neighbours, and would firmly believe the truth 
of it. It is only revelation that has ſo fully confirmed and pre- 
ſerved or reſtored this fundamental point of all true religion, and 
ſet it in a clear and eaſy light. Hear, 0 t. the Lord our Cod is one 
Lord, and there is no other God but he; Mark xii. 29, 32. But pro- 
ceed, fir, to the next point; viz. the goodneſs of God, and ſhew me 
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whether that lies within the compaſs and reach of reaſon, ſo as to 
be eaſily proved by an untaught Ametican. 

Log. By what you have ſaid, my friend, you think, perhaps, 
that the goodneſs of God is an attribute of the divine nature ſcarce 
to be found out at all by the poor wild Indians: But do not the va- 
riety and ſufficiency of proviſions that God hath made for the food, 
and life, and pleaſure of every creature in the world, plainly ſhew 
his univerſal goodneſs and muſt not every man, who opens his eyes 
upon the creation, be ready to confeſs it ? 


PiTH. But a poor Indian would be as ready to ſay, that the vaſt 
variety of pains and neceſſities, of diteaſes and miſeries, and 
deaths, to which all mankind are made liable in common with the 
reſt of creatures do incline him to believe, that though God has 
goodneſs in him, yet he is not perfect! good ; otherwiſe he would 
prevent theſe innumerable evils : And if we chriſtians ourſelves, 
with all the advantages of the bible, find ſome difficulty in main- 
taining the perfect goodneſs of God, when be ſuffers ſo much both 

_ of finful and penal evil to enter into this world, and abound, while 
he could eaſily have prevented it; I fear the ignorant ſavage, with 
all his reaſoning powers, would be much more ready to think, 

that God was not ſo good a veing as he ſhould be: or, as I ſaid be- 
fore, that there was ſome almighty evil power, ſome miſchievous God, 
-which oppoſed him, fo that he could not do all the good he would. 
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| But pray, fir, go on to the next head, and ſhew me that the juſtice 
| of God is an attribute ſo eaſy to be found. 
[ Loc. Iown, that the wild heathens have argued thus againſt t 
| divine goodneſs : But his juſtice, ſurely may be found with caſe : i 
Tt is true, in this world all things come fo much alike to all men, that 1 
God does not make ſo ſenſible a diſtinction between the men of 
virtue, and the men of vice, as to give ground to a rude heathen to 
infer his juſtice : But then reaſon may teach them, that ſince God is | 
an all-wife and good —_ he will not let good men always be 
1ufferers, nor appoint evil men to be always happy; for this is t 
contrary to the reaſon and harmony of things. And tnerefore they 2 
may readily infer, that there muſt be another world, or a ftate after | 
: this life, in which God will reward the righteous, and puniſh the ; 
wicked; and this is what I mean by his juſtice. | n F 
Pity. Whatever a deep philoſopher might do, or a reaſoner in n 
a chriſtian country, I am afraid a poor Indian labourer, a digger, a fi 
fiſher, or a huntſman, would be as ready to infer, that whatſoever n 
raighty being it was that made the world at firſt, yet he now lets it e 
run at random, and doth not much regard the actions of his creatures, ſt 
whether good or bad: And perhaps he would be more ready to = 
think, that it was as much or more his own bufinefs, and his in- WW 
tereit, to make the beſt that he could of this world, and to free him- a 
ſelf from the miſeries of it by fraud or force, by right or wrong, h 
rather than to bear the injuries and oppreſſions, as well as the com- w 
mon calamities of life, with patience, and to expect that ſome al- fi. 
mighty and inviſible being ſhould reward him in the next world, if th 
he were never ſo virtuous, ſince he ſees ſo very few inſtances of hi 
ſuch a righteous rewarding power, among all the events of this life, Ot 
ox when he rather finds that the wicked oppieſſors are the moſt er 
proſperous and happy. But, to paſs over this head alſo, tell me, 
fir, how you would prove to a wild American, or rather, how a wild th 


American would prove to himſelf, that there is any ſuch thing as at 
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may he not diſmi 
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another world, or ſtate of retribution after this life ? Yet I think it is 
generally acknowledged, that true religion, in the practice of it in 
this world, as things ſtand, ſeems very much to depend upon this 
point, and 1s greatly promoted by it. 

Los. Nay, Pithander, if you do not allow this argument for a 
future ſtate drawn from the wiſdom and juſtice of God, and the 
want of a juſt retribution of virtue and vice in the preſent ſtate, I 
confeſs I am at a loſs how the poor heathens can prove it : But L 
muſt inſiſt upon it, I think this is a good argument. 


PiTH. And I think it is of weight among perſons that are well 
civilized, and taught to exerciſe their reaſon well: But it would be 
no eaſy matter for every ſingle ſavage, both man and woman, to 
prove, that God is juſt : Nor would the doctrine of future retribu- 
tions be readily found out among the wretched inhabitants of the 
eaſtern or weſtern Indies, who are ſo unpractiſed in the art of rea- 
toning, if they were left only to their own rude labours of thought. 
I will not deny but ſome of the heathens, and even in ſome of the- 
iſlands of America, have had ſuch a ſentiment : but theſe, perhaps, 
are but few in number: the bulk of them on the north continent 
ſeem to have no ſuch opinion: Nor is it likely their wild reaſon- 
ing powers ſhould work this way, or ſhould reach fo far. 


Los. Indeed, fir, you ſurprize me again with ſuch talk as this; 
for, in my opinion, nothing can be more . repugnant to the wiſdom 
and juſtice, as well as the goodneſs of God, than to ſuppoſe that this 
thort life was deſigned as a ſtate of probation for mankind, in order 
to their exjiting hereafter in a ſtate of perpetual happineſs or mi- 
ery, and yet that God doth not let them know that there was to 
be ſuch a ſtate immediately ſucceeding this lite. 


Piru. If I were to give a particular anſwer to this objection, I 
would fay, that however this our ſhort life may be deſigned by God 
himſelf as a ſtate of probation for perpetual happineſs or miſery in 
the next, yet perhaps it is not abſolutely neceſſary that God ſhould 
acquaint his creature, man, with it : For in whatſoever ſtate a crea- 
ture is placed, it is his duty to exert his utmoſt power to ſeek out 
the knowledge of his Maker's will, and to practiſe it without inter- 
miſſion, ſo long as his Creator pleaſes to continue him in that ſtate. 
And then he may, if his Maker think proper, be removed into ſome 
new ſtate of further trial: For if God may confine one man fifty, 
lixty, or ſeventy Nears to a ſtate of probation in this world, why 

s another out of it at ten, twenty. or thirty years 
end, and 1 him to fill up the remnant of his probationary 
ſtate in another world, or in two or three ſucceſſive worlds, if he 


pleaſe ? What is there in the pure nature of things to forbid it? And 


what can mere reaſon ſay to diſprove it? But, on the other hand, if 
a creature in this world has neglected his duty, and behaved amiſs, 
he may juſtly expect anger and puniſhment from his Maker, into 
whatſoever unknown ſtate he ſhall remove him. Now this is ſut- 
ticient to vindicate the juſtice of God, if he had not put it at all into 
the power of a creature to find out which is his ſtate of 2 or 
how long it ſhall laſt, or how many probations he ſhall go through, 
or when his ſtate of retribution al begin, or how long that ſhall 


endure. | 
I confeſs, indeed, that the knowledge and certain expeRation of 
the ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after this life, is a moſt defir- 
able thing for mankind, fince it has a great and powerful influence on 
C 2 
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the practice of virtue and religion here; and I allow, that it may be 
fo far found, by a careful and wiſe exerciſe of reaſon, upon the ſur- 
vey of things in this world, that a righteous God will not deal with 
the good man and the wicked, juſt in the ſame manner in all the 
future ſtates, but will make a ſenſible difference between vice and 

virtue: Conſtant and perſevering piety thall be ſome way or other 
_ rewarded at laſt, and obſtinate iniquity and irreligion ſhall be 

uniſhed. But all that I maintain at preſent againſt you, fir, is this, 

hat the doctrine of future and certain rewards at the end of this 
life, is not ſo neceſſary to be manifeſted to creatures in this life, as 
to caſt an accuſation of injuſtice againſt God, if ht does not make 
them ſenſible of it : nor is it ſo evident to our mere reaſoning powers, 
nor ſo eaſy and ſo obvious to every man in the world, as you may 
imagine: You know, fir, the whole ſect of the ſadducees denied it: 
Nor is it ſo plain, that the wild tribes ot the Negroes, or the Iroquois 
ſhould readily find it out; For, in fact, many of them are ignorant 
of it to this day. Your ſilence, Logiſto, diſcovers a generous con- 
viction. Then let us proceed to ſome other points in natural religion, 
and enquire, how eaty it would be for the bulk of the heathen world 
to find them out: Pray tell me, fir, how an American might cafily 
convince himſelf, that God governs the world at all, or takes any 
notice of it, when he ſees things run at random, and a thouſand 
events among mankind, ſo unſuitable to the conduct of a wile gover- 
nor, ſo far as our view of things can reach. 


Los. Surely an American has reaſon enough to find out and be 
aſſured of this, that the Almighty Being who made all things, muſt 
certainly have the knowledge of all the creatures that he has made, 
and of all their actions: And that he cannot but ſee the virtues of 
the zighteous with approbation, becauſe they reverence their Maker, 

and practiſe what is right: And that he beholds the vices of the 
wicked with diſguſt and reſentment, becauſe they neglect their duty, 
or diſobey the laws of nature which he has written in their hearts: 
And therefore, though he does not immediately interpoſe to ſhew 
his approbation or nt by preſent ſenſible rewards or puniſh- 
ments, yet he will certainly do it one time or another, | 


PiTH. I think, fir, this is little more than a bare repetition of the 
ſame thing you urged in other words, and few American ſavages 
exerciſe their reaſon ſo far. Give me the liberty therefore, fir, to 
amplity what I have faid : When theſe rude creatures ſee year after 
year, and age after age, that there is no ſuch equitable diſtinQion 
made by providence between the good and the bad, when the 
wicked flouriſh in health, in ſucceſs, and plenty, when the peaceful 
and ſober man falls perhaps under more oppreſſions and injuries than 
the men of wrath and violence; and labours under natural wants and 
diſeaſes in common with other men : When they obſerve iniquity 
and oppreſſion fill the ſeats of power and government among men in 
this life, and that among chriſtians as well as heathens ; and that all 
die alike, and go down to their graves without any ſenfible and re- 
markable diſtinction in favour of the men ot virtue; I tell you, friend, 
the bulk of the wild American world will have much ado to think 
that a wiſe God governs the world, or even ſo much as regards or 
knows the actions of his creatures. They will be ready to take up 
with thoſe atheiſtical ſentiments repreſented in ſcripture, 4+ How 
doth God know? Can he judge through the dark cloud ? Thick 
clouds are a covering to him, that he ſceth not. That which 


„ 
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of mankind, an 
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befalleth beaſts, befalleth alſo the ſons of men, they have all one 
breath; as the one dieth, ſo dieth the other; ſo that a man has no 
pre-eminence above a beaſt, all , unto one place, all are of the 


Quit, and all turn to duſt again: What profit is it that we ſhould 
ſerve God, or pray unto hum? we defire not the knowledge of his 
wars.“ If it coſt Solomon, the wiſeſt of men, ſome labour of 
thought and enquiry, and coſt David his father, before him, ſuch a 

aintul inward conflict to ſolve theſe difficulties, as appears in P/. 
— and Eceleſ: iii. 16, how much need may we ſuppoſe the tribes 
of the heathen world have of ſome brighter teacher than their own 
rude faculties to find out and determine, that this world, and the 
inhabitants of it, are at all governed by an all-wiſe and almighty 


Being. 


Los. I confeſs, Pithander, ſome of theſe are difficulties of which 
I was not ſo well apprized before-hand, and I am convinced it is 
not ſo eaſy for a wild heathen to find out ſome of theſe neceſſary 
truths as I imagined. But however, let us go on. What is the next 
article of natural religion that you ſuppoſe would hardly come within 
the reach of the reaſoning af a wild American? 


PitH. Why truly, Logiſto, I think the worſhip of an inviſible 
God, with 3 er, or praiſe, or thankſgiving, is not ſo very obvious 
a duty to thoſe rude and ignorant creatures, nor does it appear to 
them ſo neceſſary as we who dwell in Europe are ready to fancy. 
Pray let us hear then, how their own uninſtructed reaſon would lead 
them to this general and neceſſary duty of the worſhip of the in- 
viſible Being who made them, or any particular inſtances of it? 


Los. One would think this a very eaſy matter for the meaneſt 
principle of reaſon, and the loweſt capacity to find out: For if they 
once come ſo far as to acknowledge that the world was made by a 
Being of great wiſdom and power, furely they may readily infer, 
that they thould admire and reverence this wiſdom and power that 
made them, and all things around them: They may fpeedily and 
naturally draw ſuch obvious conſequences, that he alone is Lord of 
all things, that he can ſupply all their wants, and beſtow all bleffings 
upon them, and therefore they ought to pray to him under every 


diſtreſs, and to give thanks when they receive any of the comforts 
of life trom his hands. 


Piru. Ah! my friend, this is eafily . a man of your ſprightly 
powers of reaſoning, who have been trained up in the knowledge of 
the beſt philoſophy, and acquainted with religion from your early 
years: But you know that even in Greece and Rome, the learned parts 
of the world, and in the learned ages of it, there were many who pro- + 

feſſed and learned the epicurean doctrine, that the gods did neither 
make the world, nor concern themſelves about it ſince it was made: 
That al} pack 7 were left to nature and chance, and that there was 
No manner 0 Barrio government or divine inſpection of the affairs 
therefore they paid no worthip, no acknowledg- 

ments by oye or praiſe. And as for an ignorant American, it h 
ſhould be brought to believe that an inviſible Power made this world, 
et he is ſo much addicted to judge of every thing by what ſtrikes his 
enſes, that he will not ſo eaſily conceive, that any inviſible Power 
governs any of the affairs or events of it, except where he cannot 
account for ſome particular ſtrange events or appearances, and then 
perhaps he will attribute them to inviſible and inſenſible cauſes. For 
in the account that hath been given of the Americans by travellers, 
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we are told, when they ſee ſtrange effects produced, and know not 
the cauſe, they afcribe it to a being that is ſomewhat above them-- - 
ſelves, that is, ſome particular being, which has dominion over - 
that event, or in that particular place, but ſcarce ever riſe to the idea 
of one ſupreme and univerſal Governor ; much leſs do they proceed 
fo far in religion as to give the one truc God the glory and honour due to him 
on account of their comforts. 


But, on the other hand, when their whole buſineſs is to provide 
a little food for themſelves, and the 1kins of beaſts for their cloth- 
ing, and when they ſee that it is their own how and arrows, or their 
little ſnares and engines, that furnith them with beaſts, or birds, or 
fiſhes for their proviſion ; when they find the ſtrongeſt, and the 
ſwifteſt, and the moſt cunning men amongſt them catch more game 
than the reft, ſecure themſelves beſt from their enemies, and pre- 
ſerve their huts and their poor propertics ſafeſt from invaders, they 
naturally attribute their poſſeſſions of all the neceſſaries and conve- 
nĩences of life to their own ſtrength, or tkill, or ſwiftaeſs ; and they 
do not much think of any ſuperior inviſible Being, whoſe providence 
gives them ſucceſs: And thus in their rude way of thinking they 
can ſeldom find any reaſon either for prayer or thankfulneſs: And 
when they do, it is = to idols, not to the true God. Beſides, 
when they obſerve the natural and conſtant ſucceſſions of day and 
night, of ſummer and winter, when they fec fruits and flowers re- 
turn in their ſettled ſeaſons, when they take notice of clouds and 
ſunſhine, rain and drought, ſudden heat or cold coming at certain 
or uncertain times, when they find how much the conveniences or 
inconveniences of lite ariſe from theſe viciſſitudes of things, they 
aſcribe all that is conſtant and regular to a courſe of nature; and 
what is accidental or irregular among theſe common appearances, 
they aſcribe to mere chance, and look no further. They content 
themſelves to mind their proper buſineſſes of hunting, fowling and 
fiſhing, to ſupport their lives, and never think of any provi- 
dence of an all-wiſe and almighty Being, unleſs they fee ſome 
very uncommon and extraordinary event, as hurricanes and earth- 
quakes, ſome terrible ſtorm, or fome ſpreading deſolation, which 
perhaps they may attribute to ſome inviſible mighty Being that is 
angry with them. 


Los. But ſurely they muſt all know that they did not make them- 
ſelves, and that ſome almighty veang made them, and therefore he 
alone can preſerve them, and to him therefore they ſhould be 
naturally and eafily led to addreſs their acknowledgments and praiſes. 


PiTH. When you infer, Logiſto, that praiſe and acknowledgments 
are due to the almighty Being that made. them, they will hardly 
allow of your prime propoſition, nor do they ſuppoſe, that any other 
being, beſides their parents, had a hand in making them : And this 
cuts off all their devotion to an inviſible Creator. For though they 
| _ perhaps be led to think, that a Bcing of great wiſdom and power 

this world at firſt, and formed the firſt creatures that were in it, if they 
ever look fo far backward, yet now they imagine he has left the great 
engine of the world to work of itſelf; And that ſeeds produce trees, 
fruits, and flowers; that fiſhes produce fiſhes ; birds make birds; 
Hons and ſheep produce new lions and ſheep; and men and women 
breed children. Nor do they imagine there is any need of any ſuperior 
Power to preſerve them, ſince they find their parents who produced 
them have no other hand in their preſervation but by taking care of 
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them when they are children; and when they are grown up, they pre- 
ſerve themſelves by providing food and raiment for themſelves, and 
other neceſſaries. Nor indeed is it ſo very caſy a matter for an untaught 
American, under his prejudices, riſing from the cuſtoms and opinions 
of his anceſtors, to find out that any God at all has a preſent influence 
on the events of the world, or the affairs of men; but only, as I 
| Linted before, when they ſee ſome uncommon appearance in nature 
or providence, it awakens them to think of ſome ſuperior Power 
governing that event; and then perhaps they may aſk this fancied 
power to favour their enterprizes ; but much oftener they endeavour, 
to pacify ſome God when they ſuppoſe he is angry, by ſome awk- 
ward ſuperſtitions, or perhaps with murder and human ſacrifices. 


Los. Then you will grant, my friend, that there are ſome ſeaſons 
wherein they worſhip God, though it be in a wretched way ? 


PiTH. Truly, I can hardly grant this, fir; for it is a. plain caſe, 
that many of theſe people pay all the religion they have to ſome 
things viſible or inviſible, which are not God, as the apoſtle ſays ; 
1 Cor. x. 20. The gentiles ſacrifice to devils, and not to God. 


Los. But the gentiles ot whom Paul there ſpeaks, did not mean 
to do honour to miſchievous beings, though the apoſtle is pleaſed to 
call all their gods by the name of devil. | 

PiTH. I grant they did not always mean fo, though it was ſo in 
reality; for devils were really the gods of this world, that is, the 
heathen world. But it is plain, that the ancient heathens had alſo 
their miſchievous gods, their rejores—whom they ſometimes wor- 
* for fear of their malice, as well as their good-natured gods, 
and they did ſervice and ſacrifice to both of them. And many, if 
not moſt, of thoſe ſavage American and African nations have a 
more awful and religious apprehenſion of ſome unſeen great. evil 
power or powers that bring calamities upon them, than they have 
of any wiſe and good being which is the Author of their bleſſings, 
And they 1 pay their devotion and worſhip to theſe 2 
malicious beings rather than they do to any other God. Self- pre- 
ſervation and fear are more deeply wrought into our nature, at leaſt 
in the degenerate ſtate, than gratitude and love : And if thoſe poor 
9 creatures had an unequal idea of ſome good God to what 
they have of a malicious one, that is, a devil, yet they incline to 
worſhip the devil for fear, leſt he ſhould hurt them, much more than 
they are inclined to worſhip God, and give him thanks and honours 
for benefits received, or pray to him for what they want : for they 

enerally take it for granted, that the great and good Being, if ever 
tiny think of ſuch one, will do them good from his own kind and 
beneficent temper : But the evil being will never do them any 

00d, but will affli& and vex them, and will not ſuffer them to en- 
Joy good things, unleſs they bribe and pacify him with worſhip and 
ſacrifices : But they ſeem to have no notion of that holy reyerence 
and love which is due to the true God. 

Some of theſe rude nations make images for their gods : and the 
bulk of the people are fo ſtupid as to pay rites of adoration to the 
very images they have made; though ſome of the wiſer ſort ſup- 
poſe theſe images to be inhabited by ſpirits, which can do them 
good or harm. The travels of Europeans through the barbarous 
regions, which are continually publiſhed among us, and theirnarre- 
tives of the affairs, ſentiments, and cuſtoms of the rude and wild 
nations, give abundant confirmation to what I have ſaid upon this 
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theme, and effeQually: ſhew us how unable are mankind, with all 
their reaſon, in the ſtupid, rude and unpoliſhed tribes of Africa, or 
America, to find out a religion for themſelves, to arch out the nature 
and attributes of the true God, or to determine what honours are 
due to the almighty power that made and governs all things. The 
Jewiſh prophet ſays much the ſame things concerning the ſtupor of 
the heathen idolaters in his age about affairs of religion. If. xliv. 
15—20. He maketh à graven image out of a tree, he falls down and ſuith to 
it, deliver me, for thou art my god, None conſideretli in his heart, neither is 
there knowledge or underſtanding to fay, I have burnt part of it in the fire, 
and ſhall I make the reſidue of it an idol, a god ? Shall 1 full down to the 
Rock of à tree ? He feedeth on gfhes, @ decerced heart hath turned him afide, 
that he cannot deliver, las foul, and ſuy, 1s there not a (ye in my right-hand ? 


Los. Though I am not ſo much moved by what Iſaiah faith, con- 
fidered as a Jewiſh prophet, yet it muſt be granted indeed, that the 
accounts with Tome of the ancient writers, as well as ſome modern 
travellers, give us of barbarous nations, afford us too much ground 
to ſuſpect, that the reafon of man is ſo darkened and ſtupiſied 
among theſe wild tribes of the heathen world, that it will go but a 
little way to ſearch out true religion in the doctrines or the duties of 
it. But, it may be, the great God, who knows the weakneſſes and 
the prejudices of all his creatures, will not require much practice of 
that religion or piety, which are due to God, at the hands of ſuch 

or ſorry wretches as theſe are; and if they do but behave toler- 
ably well with regard to the duties they owe to themſelves and their 
fellow-creatures, he may have compaſſion upon theirignorance, and 
xeceive them to his favour. 

PiTH. I cannot allow this by any means, my friend, that a wife 
and holy God will provide a heaven and eternal happineſs, in his 
favour and preſence, for creatures that never enquire after him, 
that ſcarce know any thing at all of him, and never pay him any 
manner of honour on earth, which is the place of their probation. 
But however, let us proceed to enquire, How much the native rea- 
ſon of ſuch ſavages would find out of their own duty to their fellow- 


creatures. 

Los. Well, here I think I ſhall pe my point effectually, how 
much ſoever I may have failed in the former caſe of duty to the 
true God. Will not their own native reaſon teach them that they 
muſt ſpeak truth to one another ; that they muſt be faithful to their promiſes and 
contracts; that they muſt pay what they owe ; that they nmſt neither rob, nor 
plunder, nor ſteal, nor take away the life nor property of another, who has 
not firſt deſerved ſuch a pumſhment by fome robhery, or murder, 
or theft committed againſt his neighbour ? Will not their reaton 
powerfully and evidently ſhew them, that there is a natural rectitude 
and fitneſs in theſe practices of veracity, honeſty, and juſtice be- 
tween man and man? That it is a fit, a reaſonable, and proper 
thing that a man ſhould do no injury to thaſe who do not hurt him That 
he ſhould be honeſt in all his dealings, and that he ſhould help his neighbour 
uin difireſs, and be kind to the miſerable, who cannot help themſelves ? 
Piru. I grant, that the reaſon and conſcience that is in man, will 

nerally ſhew him, that there is a reaſonableneſs and fitneſs in 

ſe practices, which we call virtues, if he will but ſet bimſett 
ſeriouſly and honeſtly to think of them. But yet if one of theſe 
Americans, or his wife, or children, ſtand in great need of ſome 
of the wild fowl, the veniſon, the parched corn, or the deer - kin, 
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which are the property of his neighbour, he would be ready to 
think it, perhaps, a much more fit and reaſonable thing that he 
thould ſteal, or plunder,. or even kill his neighbour, to gain theſe 
proviſions, than that he and his family ſhould be expoſed to any 
hardſhips for the want of them. "The principle of ſelf-love, and 
of ſeeking the eaſe and happineſs of ourſelves, or thoſe that are 
dear to us, might diate to ſuch an unphiloſophical tribe, that it 
is more reaſonable and more fit to plunder, and ſteal, or do any 
lojury to their neighbour, if they could do it with ſafety to them- 
lelves. 


Los. But the reaſon, even of Americans, if it be exerciſed a little, 
will further inform them, that without the obſervance of truth, 
faithfulneſs, honeſty, juſtice, and innocence, there can be no ſafety 
to man, woman, or child ; they cannot preſerve their own property, 
life, or peace; that the ſtrong, the ſwift, and the cunning, will de- 
prive the reſt of all their comforts and poſſeſhons ; and therefore, 
in order to ſecure their own life and property, they muſt not in- 
vade the life and property pf another. And will not their own 
reaſon tell them alſo, that they muſt he compaſſionate to the miſer- 
able ; that they muſt help their neighbours in diſtreſs ; that they 
muſt be kind and bountiful to thoſe with whom they dwell ; or elſe 
they can never expect that others ſhould be kind and bountiful to 
them, thould relieve any of their wants, or help them under their 
zreateſt diſtreſſes? Thus the very law of ſelf-preſervation, which 
is written fo ſtrongly in the very nature of men, leads them to prac- 
tile the duties of juſtice and goodneſs towards their neighbours. 


PrTH. I may venture to grant what you have now ſaid upon this 
ſubje& : And theſe are the reaſons, and the only reaſons, upon 
which even the barbarous nations generally practiſe ſome degrees 
of juſtice and goodneſs towards one another. But is this proper 
virtue? Has this any merit in the fight of God, or any pretence 
to his favour ? Can this be religion, when men are reſtrained from 
doing injury to their neighbouts, or excited to do them good merel 
upon civil principles, without any idea or apprehenſion of the will 
of God, who requires it; or when they do it merely for fear, leſt 
they ſhould be expoſed to the ſame 1 * among men by way of 
retaliation, or in hopes to obtain the like good return from them? 
Can this fort of virtue intitle any man to the love of God, and re- 
wards in a future world, which has no regard to God at all ? Will 
this ſort of reaſoning conduct men to heaven, if their practices were 
never ſo agreeable to theſe principles? True virtue and religion 
ariſe chiefly from a ſenſe of the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of things, 
and from a defire to obey. the will of God. If I would be truly 
virtuous, I muſt conſider that it is unrighteous and unreaſonable 
to take away my neighbour's life or property, though I myſelf 
ſhould never endanger my own property, nor be taken and puniſh- 
ed for doing it. And ſuch virtue as is plcaling to God, and can 
make any pretences to obtain his favour, and a future reward, muſt 
ariſe from a ſenſe of theſe duties to our fellow-creatures, as being 
agreeable to the will of that almighty power that made us, and has 
placed us in ſuch particular relations to other men. And without 
ſome notions or principles of this kind, I fear the outward abſti- 
nence from falſchood and injury, or the mere practice of external 
beneficence to a neighbour, will go a very little way to obtain the 
love of God, and future happine ſs. 

VOL, III. : 9 
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Let it be granted then, that honeſty and Kindneſs may be much | 
practiſed by ſome heathen nations, on the principle of ſelf- pre ſer- | 
vation, and perhaps it is conveyed from generation to generation, | 
till it has become as much a cuttom and habit among them as any 


of their national civilities, their oddities and foolerics, and then they I { 

7 may go on to practiſe it in the main, becauſe their tathers did it: 8 
N Let it be granted yet further, that mere natural temper, and the ani- þ 
» mal conſtitution of fleſh and blood may ſometimes incline ſome « 
($1917 cog heathens to praiſe goodneſs, compaſſion, hofpitality, 6 

forgiveneſs of injuries, meekneſs, and Jun, even as the conſtitu- k 

tion and temper of a ſheep is meek and unreſenting, in compariſon p 

of a dog or a lion: This may be called natural virtue, but it is not t 

1 oper morality nor religion, if the practiſer has no regard to the t 
_ juſtice and order, the rightneſs and fitneſs of things, and the law or h 
| will of his Maker ; which principles, I believe, can very ſeldom be h 
found in any of the barbarous nations we {peak of. Ts 

Suppoſe it be granted again, Logiſto, that ſome few of theſe rude n 

PT wk br ani are led, by any principles whatſoever to practiſe {c 

honeſty, juſtice, and goodnels, * permit me to obſerve, that the mn 

very notion and obligation of theſe ſocial virtues is contradicted in 


and deſtroyed by the profeſſed principle of multitudes of the hea- ar 
then world. Though plunder in private P — has been generally 
counted a crime, yet lying, cheating, and ſtealing, when it has been as 
practiſed with great dexterity and cunning, has been allowed and MW pc 
commended by the common voice of a nation. The Egyptians to 

* wereearly a civilized nation, yet Aulus Gellius tells us, Book XI. 
chapter is. that the old Egyptians held all thefts to be lawful. ha 
And Diodorus Siculus mentions a law among them, that the thief of 
muſt bring what he ſtole to the prieſt, who was to divide the booty, ca 
viz, one quarter to the thief, and three to the owner, Even the La- wi 
cedemonians. who dwelt in Greece, a polite country, publicly en- do 
couraged artful thievery ; but your clumſey lurchers, that were or 
catched in the fact, were given up to ſome puniſhment : And there I 
are few of the unpoliſhed regions of the world where falſehood, MW ff 
lying, and cheating are not practiſed, by all that are able to do it © no 


with impunity. {wi 
And even robbery and plunder in great bodies and communi- pu 


ties of men has been eſteemed a virtue rather than a crime. How the 
many kings and people do we read of in ancient hiſtory, how many be: 
captains and large armies, who thought it ſufficient reaſon to invade 255 
the properties, and deſtroy the lives of their neighbours, merely to — 

ain a wider dominion, and to make themſelves great and rich by the 

ie ſpoils of thoſe that dwelt around them ? Reflect a little, whence {up 
did the Roman empire riſe to its grandeur ? Was it not by ſuch pub- Ar 
lic injuries and rapines, robberies, and murders ? And who among Pea 
them queſtioned the lawfulneſs of this? Whence ſprang the fame of 1” 
Czxſar, and Alexander, and other barbarous and brutal creatures, glut 
that were called heroes ? Was it not from this acknowledged prin- ada 
ciple that they might deſtroy their fellow-princes and their armies. Wy 
if they would not pay tribute to them, or might do any miſchief to of f 
their neighbours, who had done none to them, if they would not dee 
ſubmit to their dominion ; What are many of the bloody wars that proj 


are carried on among the petty princes of Africa and America ? Are 
they owing to any better principle than this, that if they haye power P 
enough, they may take occaſion to make captives and {layes of their the 


nication has an evident tendency to break the 
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fellow-nations, if they pleaſe, in order to ſell them to merchants in a 
way of trade, or to make breakfaſts and dinners of them ? 


ls this that native reaſon, Logiſto, which you would teach men 
to rely upon, without any aids from heaven, for their ſafe conduct 
in the paths of virtue, to obtain the favour of God, and eternal feli- 
city? Is this that innate principle, which you would have mankind 
entirely depend upon, to teach the rules and practices of morality, 
and juſtice, and goodneſs, which is ſo eaſily pertuaded to let them 
call vice virtue, and virtue vice ? Which ſuffers whole nations, both 
kings and people, to be ſo ſhamefully led aſtray into the practice of 
conftant and public villainies, without any remorſe or regret ? Is 
this wretched degenerate and perverſe power of reaſoning fit to be 
their only guide, while it permits them to work up theſe public rob- 
beries, and murders, and ſpreading deſolations into the notions of 
honour, virtue, and dignity 1 But 1 read your generous conviction 
in your countenance, and am filent. Let us proceed to the next ge- 
neral head, and pray pleaſe to inform us now, whether human rea- 
ſon be ſufficient, in a plain and eaſy manner, to lead the bulk of 
mankind to find out and diſcharge their duties toward themſelves, 
in the practice of temperance and ſobriety, with a reſtraint of their appetites 
and paſſions within proper bounds. | 
Los. Yes, I think that may be done, Pithander, in ſuch a manner 
as this. Appetites and paſſions may be all reckoned among the 
powerful natural propenſities with which man is endued, in order 
to preſerve his own perſon and family, to continue his ſpecies, to 
ſecure himſelf from evil or injury, and to promote his own eaſe and 
happineſs. This I might prove by giving inſtances in a multitude 
of particulars, if it were needful. It follows, then, that the gratifi- 
cation or indulgence of theſe paſſions and appetites is reſtrained 
within the bounds of reaſon, when they neither carry us fo far as to 
do any injury to our neighbours, nor abuſe any of our own faculties 
or powers of body or mind, but keep them in their proper exerciſe, 
Ihus, for example, a man may be lawfull angry tor an injury or 
affront received from his neighbour, ſuppoſing the paſſion to arife 
no higher than the demerit of the affront or injury ; but if he let it 
ſwell and burn to ſuch a degree as to break in upon the peace and 
property of his neighbour, beyond the reparation of his own da- 
mages, and the neceflary ſelf-defence againſt future injuries, he 
then indulges it to a criminal exceſs : Or if he ſuffers the flame to 
ariſe ſo high within him as to diſcompoſe his own nature, and to 
unfit him for his duty toward God, his neighbour, or himſelf. In 
the ſame manner his natural appetites may be indulged ſo far as to 
ſupport his nature, or to maintain his ſpecies, or to give himſelf plea- 
{ure or eaſe, in fuch a manner as does not make an inroad upon the 
peace or property of the- ſocieties in which he dwells, nor unfit his 
own fleſh or ſpirit for any of the duties of life. But it is evident, that 
gluttony and drunkenneſs abuſe a man's own natural gpowers ; 
adultery invades the property and peace of his neighbour ; and for- 
5 ace and welfare 
of ſocieties, to introduce children into the world under great and 
necefſary hardſhips and inconveniences, who muſt either die for 
want of care, or grow up to ſhame and ſorrow, without due and 


proper proviſion for their comfort and happineſs. 
Pirk. I acknowledge, fir, your reaſoning upon this ſubject has, for 
moſt part, a great of truth and juſtice in it, except in thoſe 
D 2 ; . 


1 
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inſtances wherein you ſeem to allow every private perſon to judge 

and determine in his own caſe, about the Je ee of injury or affront 
which he has received, and the degree and manner of retaliation or 
recompence which he demands; which judgment and determi- 
nation rather belong to the agreement of a whole ſociety, or the 
ſenſe of a magiſtrate, upon whom that power is devolved. 


But I would not interrupt the courſe of our dialogue with too many 
objections, nor divert the current and tendency of it from its main 
end and deſign ; and therefore I let this paſs for the preſent. Lell 
me then, fir, with a ſincere heart, can you imagine that ever a fing!e 
creature in the wilds of Africa, and the American foreſts, could arifc 
to this degree of reaſon, and to theſe fine inferences and deduttions 
ot the rules of morality, by the dint of his own underſtanding ? Ihe 
poor wretch that has been trained up from his infancy merely to fiſh 
and hunt, to plant a little Indian corn, and to parch it by the fire or the 
ſun, to tie a ſkin round his body to keep him from the cold, or to dig 
the trunk of a tree into a hollow canoe for failing, and who has been 
employed all his life in ſome of theſe low labours and cares ; can you 
ever imagine, that the native reaſon of ſuch animals as theſe, can 
ſpin out of their own bowels ſuch philoſophical diſcourfes, ſuch 
moral arguments and inferences? And eſpecially, when the defign 
of them is to lay a reſtraint upon thoſe reſtleſs and violent powers of 
natural appetite and paſhon ? Miſtake me not, fir, I do not pro- 
nounce it utterly impoſſible in the nature of things, that reaſon 
ſhould exerciſe itſelf in this manner; but it appears next to an im- 
poſhbility, that ſuch fort of moral reaſoning ſhould be found in any 
one hut or wigwam among twenty nations of theſe American 
ſavages. | 


} Los. Surely, my friend, you depreciate human nature to a very 
reat degree, and repreſent it in ſuch colours, as though the glorious 
ight of reaſon, which ſhines in every ſon and daughter of man, had 

Tg them but little above the beaſts of the earth, and the birds ot 


PiTH. If you pleaſe, fir, to read the accounts that travellers give 
us of theſe rude and unpoliſhed countries, you will find the conſtant 
cuſtoms and practices of whole nations perfectly agreeble to the 
colours in which I repreſent them. Hiſtory and matter of fact 
ſufficiently declare human nature, in its preſent ſtate, to be thus far 
debaſed and brutified, and that the glorious faculty of reaſon is ſo far 
overwhelmed and benighted by ſtupid ignorance, that it ſeeks not 
after the God who made them, and it is ſo wretchedly led captive by 
paſhon, appetite, and a thouſand objects of ſenſe, as ſcarce ever to 
exert itſelf in any enquiries about the themes of ſelf-denial and mor- 
tification, much leſs to find out all theſe inſtances of virtue, or duty 
toward God or themſelves. Befides, fir, pleaſe to conſider, that 
paſſion and appetite are ſuch powerful and ruling ſprings of jude- 
ment, as well as of action, in degenerate mankind, that they diſguiſe 
and colour the truth as they pleaſe, and turn vice into virtue, or evil 
-__ , by the vivacity and force of their repreſentation. The 
faculty of fancy is almoſt always engaged on their fide, and that 
helps to throw falſe colours on things, and leads the untaught and 
unwary reaſoner into a thouſand errors. The violence of hope and 
fear, of deſire and averſion, of love and wrath, perſuade and almoſt 
2 the reaſon of an Iroquois, or a Negroe, a Hottentot, or a 
Laplander, to determine every thing to be right or wrong according 


ſhamefully 
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as theſe paſſions repreſent it. And ſince it is ſo hard for European phi- 
loſophers, and even for chriſtians, to judge aright by their own 
reaſon in particular caſes, wherein appetite and paſſion are con- 
cerned, much harder is it, and almoſt impoſhble, for theſe ſavages 
of America or Atrica, &c. to frame to themſelves a ſcheme of virtue 
in theſe ſelf-deny ing inſtances. You, yourlſclf, fir, have granted the 
truth of what our friend Sophronius expreſſed in the end of his dil- 
courte, viz. that all men every where will frequently find themſelves 
betraved into fin by the ſtrength of appetites and paſſions: And how 
perpetually will theſe wild creatures be thus expoſed to fin againſt 
God, when their reaſon has yielded itſelf ſuch a captive to ſenſe, as 
not to enquire and ſettle the rules of duty? Let us proceed then, fir, 
to the laſt article, which I thall defire you to prove, or rather to ſhew 
me, how an untaught heathen ſhall be convinced that he is a ſinner againſt 
God; and, when convinced, what he ſhould do to appea/e-God's anger ; 
and it he thould repent of fin, kow ſhall he know that God will forgive him 
upon his repentance, and receive him into his favour ? 


Los. Firſt, I cannot think it ſuch a difficulty to convince human 
creatures that they have ſome way or other done what they ſhould not do, 
or neglected what they ought to do with regard to God, or to their neigh- 
bours, or themſelves: And thus reaſon 1s ſufficient for conviction of 
fin; for it is ſufficient to enable them to compare their actions with the 
rectitude of the nature of God, and with the general rules of their 
duty which they know, and to obſerve how much they have 
wandered from them. | 


Pair H. Igrant it no hard matter, fir, when they are once led, into 
an acquaintance with the rectitude of God's nature, and are brought 
to the knowledge of their own various duties, to make them ſenſible 
that they come very ſhort in the performance of them : And I cannot 
but think, that reaſon and conſcience do ſometimes convince Ne- 
groes and Hottentots ot ſome crimes. But reaſon, as it operates in 
thoſe wild creatures, ſhews them to very little of the holy nature of 
God, of their relations to him, and of their duty toward God or man, 
as you have found in this diſpute, that it plainly follows, that this 
ſame reaſon of theirs will go but a very little way in making them 
{ſenſible of any failures in their duty. How ſhall they be convinced 
they fin againſt God, in forgetting kim from day to day, and from 
year to year, in neglecting to reverence him tor his greatneſs, to praiſe him 
for his goodneſs, or to pray to him and depend on kim for his further 
blefling, when their whele nation has continued in- this conſtant 
courſe of impiety from age to age, without remorſe ? when none of 
them have been ever led fo far by their own reaſon, as to know theſe 
duties, and bind them upon their own conſciences? And ſuppoſe 
they ſhould be made ſenſible, that they have now and then cheated 
their neighbours by lying and falſehood, that they have plundered or 
ſtole their goods from them, or that they have been ſometimes 

— or guilty of fornication; yet their conſciences will 
bring but a very feeble charge againſt them for theſe things as 
criminal, if they have nof been evidently convinced, that truth and 
Juftice, chaſtity and temperance were neceſſary duties. 


And yet further, Logiſto, be pleaſed to confider, that if they- 
ſhould be never ſo much convinced that they have done amiſs in 
drinking to exceſs, becauſe it injures themſelves, or in doing any 
kind of injury to their neighbour; yet they would not readily con- 
clude, that they did any injury to God hereby ; fince their reaſon 
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has not yet led them to the thought, that God is the great Inſpector 
and Governor of the world, and that he has in any way and manner 
forbid theſe fins, or required the contrary duties. Nor is it any 
wonder, that a rude American ſhould juitify himſelf and his conduct 
fromany diſhonours done to God, though he has forgot and neg- 
tected him all his life, and has wallowed in lewd and drunken de- 
baucheries, unleſs he has alſo been guilty of ſome moſt flagrant acts 
of impiety, injuſtice, and villainy. Such very flagrant and notorious 
erimes, perhaps, might recoil upon his conſcience, and {mite him 
with conviction. But as for the multitudes of common fins, a wild 
favage in the African or American regions would take no notice of 
them, but think himſelf and his neighbours good and innocent 
enough. Nor is this at all ſtrange, fince the rude herd of mankind, 
even among chriſtians, are ready to lay, when a neighbour dies ; 
« Alas, poor man ! he is gone : but furely he is i to heaven; for 
though he did not mind much of religion indeed, yet he was an 
honeſt creature, he would not wrong a man of a farthing, and he 
was ever ready to do his neighbour a kindneſs : It is true, he would 
drink now and then a little too much, nor was he always fo careful 
to ſpeak truth, and perhaps he would ſwear when he was in a 

aſſion, but never when he was ſober ; he was no man's enemy but 

is own, and did no injury but to himtelf.“ Now if this groſs ig- 
norance, and ſenſeleſſneſs of fin, be found even in the lands of chril- 
tian knowledge, we may eaſily ſuppoſe the poor ſavages will hardly 
think themſelves finners againſt God at all. 


Los. I own what you ſay, Pithander, has ſome weight in it“ 
though you muſt acknowledge too, that there are certainly ſome ſecret 
workings of conſcience in all men, which give them fome inward 
notices, when they violate the rule of their duty, eſpecially in 
groſſer inſtances, and {mite them with an inward reproach, though 
it may not be ſo frequent, nor in ſo explicit a manner, as I was 
oy to imagine, before we had talked over this matter fo particu- 

J. | . 

Pirk. I have granted it, ſir; and it is very likely, at ſome feaſons 
of groſſer tranſgreſſion, or when their natural ſpirits are low, they 
may feel ſuch inward reproaches of conſcience more plain and pun- 
gent: But having no fixed and ſettled rules of duty, theſe little un- 
eafinefles quickly vaniſh, like a qualm of fickneſs that paſſes over 

the ſtomach ; A fu op their own iniquities, and they are prone to 
 KGancy, that God forgets them too: And thus they go on again to 

ix old barbarity and injuſtice, their gluttony and drunkenneſs. 

grant, this conduct is greatly criminal, yet it is the common cafe, 
pl, by degrees, conſcience grows callous and inſenſible, and they fin 
without remorſe. 

Los. E confeſs, when we obſerve ſo little of the workings of 
conſcience in men, to convince them of fin, in ſuch a knowing 
and rational land and age as ours, when we obſerve how much the. 
voice of conſcience is neglected, and how eafily it is filenced, when 
we find it grows hard and ſtupid by degrees, and at laſt permits 
men, without any remorſe, to commit all villainies, in ſpite of all 
the remonſtrances of God and man, it is no wonder that conſcience 
has a very feeble influence in ſuch wild and unknowing, and un- 
poliſhed countries, where irreligion and intemperance are the cuſ- 
tom and faſhion, from generation to generation. 


Pita. Well chen, fir, fince you allow me this, pleaſe to proceed, 
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and inform me, how they ſhall come to know, if they ſhould be - 


once convinced of fin, that they muſt repent of it; that is, be ſorry for 
it, and abſtuin from it? 

Los. This repentance is the moſt natural and obvious practice 
that the reaſon of man can diQate to him, to appeaſe an offended 
God : It is going as far as he can, to undo what evil he hath done; 
and therefore the reaſon of every man would conduct him to peni- 
tence under a ſenſe of paſt fin. 


Piru. But we do not find this duty towards God has been ſo con- 
ſtantly taught, or praiſed ſo very much by human reaſon, even 
among the philoſophers and the inhabitants of Rome or Athens, as 
to imagine that the Indian ſavages ſhould preſcribe this duty to 
themſelves. Though here and there a wile man might mention 
repentance as a duty, yet it is evident the polite nations of heathen- 
iſm were generally for offering ſacrifices of one kind or other, to make 
compenſation for their crimes, without much ſolicitude or care about re- 
pentance as a duty to God, and a watchful care of a better obedi- 
ence. And in thoſe parts of America where they make pretences to 
any ſenſe of religion, it was a frequent thing, as the Spaniſh writers 
of the country of Mexico inform us, to {eek out ſome beautiful girl, 
and offer her a ſacritice to their offended idols, when they thought 
their gods were angry with them: penitence and reformation, vir- 
tue, and piety of heart and hfe, are little thought of among wild 
heathens as the means of obtaining divine pardon, or as neceſſary 
for that end. 


Los. I confeſs, my friend, you put me in mind of many hiſtories 


which I have read, not only of heathen, but of popiſh countries, 
where the doctrine and practice of penances, und fucrifices, and rich ' 


offerings to ſaints and idols, gods and goddeiles, are the immediate 
remedy to which men apply themſelves after fin, and which pa- 
piſts and heathens make their ready refuge, after a ſenſe of guilt, 
rather than to practiſe the inward and ſpiritual duties of repentance 

and mortification, and maintain a future courſe of watchful holinefs_ 


Piru. Let us drop this point then, fir; and now I entreat you 

to prove, that if a heathen ſhould truly repent, and be ſorry for his 
fin, even as it is committed againſt God, and ſhould endeavour to 
perform his duty better for time to come, will his reaſon aflure him, 
that God will forgive his fin, receive him to his favour, and make 
him happy ? 
Los. Yes, certainly, Pithander, he need not doubt it; for if 
doing evil be the only foundation of God's diſpleaſure, ceaſing to do 
evil, or returning to do well, muſt take away that diſpleaſure. God is 
too good a being, not to approve and forgive ſuch a penitent. And 
we only the goodneſs, but even the wiſdom of God would oblige 
him to forgive thoſe who repent, ſince the finner then becomes what 
God in his wiſdom requires him to be: Whereas if God puniſhed 
him, it could only be with a deſign to correct him, and make him 
pious and virtuous for time to come : But when this happy end is 
attained without puniſhment, there is then no need of it : And God 
has no cruelty in his nature, to incline him to puniſh a creature with- 
out neceflity. 


Prrx. To this I anſwer, That the correction or amendment of 
the particular offender, is not the only end of puniſhment, but the 


vindication of the dom and juſtice of the law-giver, and his law, which 


* 
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are like to be inſulted, and the laws continually broken afreſh, it 


offences were always paſled by with impunity, and it the criminal 
were always pardoned upon repentance. It is neceflary for a go- 
vernor ſometimes to teach his ſubjects what an evil thing it is to 
7 — lus law, by the proper puniſhment of thofe who offend. 
The honour and authority of goverument muſt be ſometimes ſup- 
ported and vindicated by ſuch ſcverities: And though it may pleaſe 
a ſovereign ſometimes to pardon an offender out of his great goud- 
neſs, when he is truly penitent for his crime, yet no degrees of 
22 can affure the offender that he ſhall certainly and entirely 

forgiven, or can claim forgivencts at the hands of the ſovereign ; 
becauſe repentance makes no recompence at all for the diſhonour 
done to the authority of the law, and of him that made it. His 
future obedience is all due, if he had never finned ; and therefore 
it cannot compenſate for paſt neglects and tranſgreſſions. 


Log. But when ſinful man is truly penitent for his faults, it is the 
beſt thing that a creature can do in ſintul circumſtances, and the beſt 
recompence that he can make to an offended God, who is a right- 
eous and merciful Governor, and will require no more than a fin- 
ner can give. ' 


PiTH. But a finner can dare penas, ſuffer puniſhment, to make 
a fort of compenſation, by forteiting and loſing his peace, and thus 
doing honour to the law in a paſſive manner, when he would not 
do it by active obedience. Suppoſe, tir, it I dare 1 wry thing 
almoſt impoſſible, that fo worthy a gentleman, and fo loyal a fub- 
ject as Logiſto, ſhould rebel againit his preſent Majeſty King 
George the Second, ſhould 2 a fellow- ſubject, or violate an 
of the laws of the land by a capital crime, and after he had conti- 
nued ſome time in a vicious courſe, he ſhould repent, and aſſure his 
majeſty, that for time to come he would be a very faithful ſubject, 
has he ſufficient ground to claim or to expect a pardon, merely be- 
cauſe he is ſorry for what he has done, and reſolved ſincerely to do 
ſono more ? King George is indeed a man of mercy, but would 
that repentance of yours be any reparation tor the injury 5 have 
done to the authority of the king, or the welfare of the ſtate? Do 
you not know, fir, that the government takes no cognizance of ſuch 
repentances ? Even the moſt ſincere penitent cannot claim a right 
to have his treaſon pardoned. Government requires that cri. 
minals be puniſhed to maintain the authority of the law and the law- 

ivers : The life of the criminal is forfeited and due to the ſtate : 

— muſt be made examples of juſtice, that the honour of 
government may be maintained, and that other ſubjects, who fee 
or hear of this puniſhment, may be ſecured in their obedience and 
duty, by ſuch public examples of puniſhment and terror. 


Now to apply this to the caſe in hand: The great God ſufficiently 
makes it appear, in the condu of his providence, and in his go- 
vernment of the world, that he does not puniſh offending creatures 
merely to promote their own correction, repentance, and reforma- 
tion. How many thouſands of ſinful men are cut off by earth- 
quakes, famine, peſtilence, inundations, &c, and ſent down to the 

rave, where there is 'no reformation or repentance ? How man 
1 who have been already truly penitent and reformed, hav 
borne theſe deſolating teſtimonies of the diſpleaſure of God againſt 
fn, and felt a heavy ſhare of theſe public calamities ? Nay, have 
there not been ſome of the moſt. virtuous. and holy creatures upon 
2 
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earth now and then given up by the providence of God, not only to 
common calamities, but to peculiar miſerics and ſmarting ſorrows, 
as juſt tokens of divine reſentment for ſome paſt fins ? And their 
own conſciences have acknowledged the juſtice of it. God will mag- 
nify his law and make it honourable, and will make even penitent f. 
ners know what an evil and bitter thing it is to offend his majeſty, and 
break his laws. And as it has pleaſed the righteous Governor of the 
univerſe to make even penitent offenders ſometimes inſtances of his 
juſt diſpleaſure againſt fin in this world, that other inhahitants of the 
earth may fee, and fear, and obey, ſo how do we know, how far 
the ſeveral orders of angels or inhabitants of other worlds, ſhall be 
witneſſes of the puniſhment of guilty mortals in the inviſible or fu- 
ture ſtate, and be thereby deterred from tm? The repentance of a 
criminal is no recompence to God, conſidered as the univerſal Go- 
vernor of his intellectual creatures: His ſupreme authority muſt be 
maintained, and his honour be vindicated, through his univerſal em- 
ire: And how can heathens afſure themſelves, by the mere 
ight of reaſon, that the wiſdom of his government doth not find it 
neceflary to make all. the criminals of the human race become 
ſome way or other examples of his juſt reſentment ? It is only divine 
revelation that informs us with any certainty, that man ſhall find 
forgiveneſs with God, and that pardon ſhall follow repentance. - 
(oh: Do you not allow then, my friend, that the hght of nature 
can go ſo far as to ſay, it is at leaſt probable, that God will forgive a 
repenting ſinner, though reaſon may not make it certain? | 
11H, I confeſs ſome things which Sophronius delivered con- 
cerning the hope of pardon for repenting ſinners, in confirmation of 
his ſcheme of natural religion, at the heginning of this conference, 
have great weight with me. Though I am fure repentance cannot 
claim pardon on the ſinner's part at the hand of God, yet I know 
not how ſtrong a claim the wiſdom and mercy of God may bring 
againſt the full execution of Juſtice in ſuch a caſe. God may for- 
give a finner in part, and releaſe him, in ſome degree, from the 
coniplete demerit and puniſhment of his ſin, though he does not 
forgive him entirely. The learned Dr. Clarke, though he makes 
but little of original fin, yet in vol. II. ſerm. ix. page 198. he ſays, 
We are the poſterity of a parent, and ourſelves alſo are actual fin- 
ners; and at beſt we are but very umperſet and undeſerving penitents, 
and our utmoſt endeavours of repentance can at moſt» but afford ground of 
hope for the abatement of puniſhment, and not any expectation of reward. | 
But let us ſuppoſe and allow, that it is probable God will at laſt 
forgive an humble penitent creature that has offended againſt him 
in time-paſt if he earneſtly implore divine forgiveneſs, it he grow 
up to a ſettled hatred of his iniquity, and behave himſelf with all 
watchfulneſs in the practice of his duty for time to come, both 
toward God, toward his .ncighbour, and himſelf. I think I muſt 
believe, that God loves holineſs ſo well, that he will not for ever 
pur a creature that repents ſincerely, and that he cannot but 
ove à creature, which fincerely loves God; and therefore mit 
among ſinful rebels he ſhould find any ſuch remarkable penitent, 
in the ſavage regions of the earth, I grant he ſhall not finally and 
eternally be baniſhed from the preſence of his Maker, into miſery, 
or at leaſt he may have very encouraging hopes of fome favour and 
acceptance at laſt, if he can and will exerciſe his reaſon ſo far upon 
theſe ſubjeHs and enquiries. ot Bo An! n 
Los. Tah glad Sophronius is here in this diſpute; and I am well 
VOL. III. E wore one 
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| leaſed to ſee Pithange not only ready to yield to con i&ion at firlt;- 
b of the Its t of bügle, but to retain it through” 


n the appearance o 
h l our e 


kurz. Pu there, are ſtill ſome confi iderable difhcultics remains 


„ * on this point; there is (0 ap + knels längs a bout this 
5 lig A Suppoſe . 0 fon be brought to to belieye e 
that God may Cs his , ſins upon ſincere repentat CC, his re- 


newed been and his N addreſſes to him for tha purpoſe le, 
yet can his reaſon teach, him, that God will forge daily and PE“ 
ing, after knowledg e AE of obedie nce ? hat he will org Ive, 
the ſame ſinner A nga hundred tim 5 ver! That he will 1 
his ſins, exen to the end of his 7 Gene will forgive 


entirely and periectly ſo, as to make him 120 2 KO, Nc no pepalty at a 
and pals, through ne pur atory in the other wor d, to make ſome de: 
e880 expiation for p offences? This doctrine of a painful. PP: 


ens, and is; till believed by one party of chriſtians, whereb 
fouls of tn tue do penance for the 5 committed i in this. 
Can his reaſon, tell him, N long. this ſtate ot penance and 
ation;will endure ? Can it afſure him, Gat God, will take the 
_ Hnner — Wer, ſp fax a3 to give him a laſt ing g ſtate of of happi- 
neſs, here; Fiery who, has been ſuch a vile criminal here? And, I was 
| 4 to ſay, Gan his rea ſon aſſure him, Gnce Bis 2 52 ntance is 


1 75 = another ſtate, was ſuppoſed by ſome of the ancient 


0 very imperfect, that be ſhall not be put upon another, ſtate of trial 

a future. world png ai py 15 1 not be {ent fo animate any 
aber body, par uniſh IT has eie in this and partly 87 
' ga a new 2 Sag, 6 15 gard to ſome. further ſtate 
Eee 8 or, ery f. nd not, 1 77 — but all theſe doubts will 


So. much ſtronger, if the enen iclelf be doubtful and feeble, 
or mucE interrupted by returning fins. 


L am ſure; Logiſto, you are a gentleman of greater reading 1 than to 
Imagine theſe. are mere fancies of my own ; * — 
with the heathen writers informs « of their pu Plato 
expreſs ly declares, that thoſe © who ſeem to have ee a \ middle gel 
of hfe; that is, with ſome virtues * ſome vices, go into the lake 
Acheron, and being cleanſed and puniſhed are then diſmiſſed, and 
receive the recompence of their well doings. See his Phædo. And 
know, fir, their doctrine . of -tranſmigration. of ſouls, which is 
aid to be derived originally from Pochaggra as the philoſopher, and 
oo Head widely among the nations. Ihe poets, borrowed their 
repreſentations from th ee — they have drefled 
them with ornaments. peculiar to their own genius. Virgil ſends 
neus into the other world, and there he finds, in or near the ely- 
an fields, ſeveral ſouls who were ordained to return to other bodies: 
e ee e Inclufas wer: fuperaind ad jumen iturds, 
"A nimæ quibus altera | 
42 1 1% Corpora debentur——— } 4a Labit 6 
fd the ſouls even of the beſt men, before tn hey are admitted to 
8 


aher, or the ſtate of the bleſſed, muſt go throdgh fire and Water, 
nd various 1251 d  parifications. | 


. LES few of the clafſics hats If this fammer-houſe, art 
te w 13 


d H à good edition of 
El come, turn to te ach int ſet us fg che i 
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: & ſupremo cum lumine vitareliquit, | 
Nbn'tathen omne malum miferrs; nec funditus omnes 
Corporez excedunt peſtes. hg ens 
, Ergo exercentur nis, veterumq ; malorum 
. Supplicia expendunt : ati papduntur inines 
© Suſpenſz ad ventos : aliis lad gurgite van 
Inſectum eluitur ſcelus, aut extritur igni, 
Quiſque ſuos patimut manes. | Exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elyſium, & pauci Iæta arva tenemus. 

Los. I find after their purgatory, Virgil allows but a few of them 
to be happy, ſo great and univerſal does he ſuppoſe their detile- 
ment in this mortal ſtate. But as for the bulk and multitude of theſe 
departed ſouls, pray what becomes of them 


Pirn. Surely, fir, you, haye read the following lines, where he 
te aches us, that they return to bodies again after a thouſand years 
penance : | 


« Donec longa dies perſecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit ſabem, purumque reliquit 
thereum ſenſum, atque aurài ſimplieis ignem. 
Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per anuos, hoo. X 
_ Lethzum ad fluvium deus evocat agmine maguo: 
Scilicet immemores, ſupera ut convexa reviſant 
Rurſus, & incipiant in corpora velle reverti.“ | 
wt » ac 1 J . B 0 ' A 
Los. Since we are got.into;the copmpainy of the muſes, Pithander, 
let us ſee what our 1 Virgil, Mr. Dryden, ſays, in his tranſla- 
lion ot this period. I will read them to you: 1 85 


Not death itſelf can wholly waſh their Rains, - 
But long contracted filth, ev'n in the ſoul remains. 
Tune reliques of inveterate vice they wet: * 
And ſpots of fin obſcene in every face appear. 
For this are various penances enjoined; 
And ſome are hung to bleach, upon the wind; 
Some plung'd in waters, others purg'd in fires, 
Till al the dregs ate drain'd, and all the ruft expi - 
All hase their manes, and thoſe manes bear: f 


* 


0 The few, To cleans'd, to theſe abodes repair, , 
And breathe, in ample fields, the ſoſt elyſian air. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
R, The ſcurf is worn away, of cach committed crime. 
No fpeck is left of their habitual ſtain : - 
But the pute #ther of the ſbul remains. 

But, when a thouſand rolling years are paſt 
. - ($9 long their puniſnments and penance laſt;) 
hole droves of minds are, by the driving god, 

Compell'd to drink the deep Lethzan' flood: 

Intarge forgetſul draughrs tofteep the cares 

2 Of cheit paſt labours, and their ik ſome years ; 

That unrememb'ring of its former pain, 
1;, The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh again, N 
Ptru. And it is the doctrine of Pythagoras, as repreſented to us 
by another of the poets, that human fouls return into the bodies of 
beaſts as well as men. Ovid informs us ſo in the XV. book of his 
„% Metamorphoſes.”” Have you got it neren 
- Los, Ves, ſir, Ovid is at hand, and as vain and fahulous a writer 


as he was in ancient times, Jet if his ſoul was tranſmigrated into 
any human form in this age, I am perſuaded he would be wonder- 


fully pleaſed ta be found in ſuch company, as yours, gentlemen, and 


f 


to hear himſelf called upon to Five his ſenſe of the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, ſince it puts a ſort o 


philoſophical air and dreſs on his 


vild ſtories of the transformation of gods and men 


E 2 
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P1TH. See here then, fir, the opinion of that ancient philoſopher 
in the language of poeſy: | 
Morte carent animæ, ſemperque priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus vivunt, habitantque receptz ; 
Omnia mutantur : nihil interit : errat & illinc 
Huc venit : hinc illuc ; quoſſibet occupat artus 
Spiritus; eque feris humana in corpora tranſit, 
: Inquæ feras noſter.” 
Which Mr. Dryden thus tranſlates : 

| Then, death, ſo call'd, is but old matter dreſs'd 

In ſome new figure, and a vary'd veſt : 
8 Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing dies: 
And here, and th'unbody'd ſpirit flies. 
By time, or force, or ſickneſs diſpoffeſs'd, 
And lodges, where it lights, in man or beaft, 
Or hunts without, till ready limbs it find, 
And actuates thoſe accordiug to thew Kind:; 
From tenement to tenement is toſs'd, 
Ihe foul is ftill the ſame, the figure only lofi,” 
And Lucan ſays of the northern countries, lib. I. Pharſ. that they 


had the opinion of tranſmigration of fouls, and therefore they feared 


not death : 
46. populi quos deſpicit arctos 
n Felices errore ſuo, quos ille timorum 
Maximus, haud urget leti metus.“ 


And on this account they eſteemed it a very cowardly thing in war, 
66 Rediturz parcere vitz,” 


that is, to be fond of this life, or ſolicitous to ſave it, when it would 
be ſo ſoon reſtored again. Cæſar tells us this was the doctrine of the 
Druids, our anceſtors, in Britain, Diſcipline Druidum in Britanma re- 
perta——imprims hoc colunt perfuadere, non interire animas ; ſed ab alits 
poſt mortem tranſfire ad alios, c. Lib. VI. De Bello Gall. The doctrine 
of the Druids was found in Britain. This is one of the prime ar- 
ticles of it, that.ſouls do not die ; but after the death of the body 
they paſs from one to another.” The ancient Brachmans were 
known to be profeſſors and teachers of this opinion; and in the 
country of Malabar, in the Eaſt-Indies, their ſucceſſors, the Bra- 
mins, teach the people the ſame notion ſtill; and eſpecially, that 
the ſouls of men, who have behaved ill in this world, are ſent at 
their death into brute animals, partly to make atonement for fins 
paſt, and partly for a new trial. Now, fir, if thoſe among the an- 
cient heathens, in various nations of Europe and Aſia, who pro- 
feſſed to be wiſe above their neighbours, and who endeavoured to 
uſe their reaſon in matters of religion and a future ſtate, were led 
into ſuch wild errors, and had fo little certainty about pardon of fin, 
and future rewards or puniſhments, what hope can you have, that 
— reaſon, in the wilds of America, and in African deſerts, 

ſhould have better ſucceſs in their roving and looſe enquiries about 
religious affairs, and the future ſtate of men? 


© Los. I know not well what to reply to ſome of theſe doubts and 
queries of yours. Upon the whole, I do not fee how the mere rea- 
con of man without any aſſiſtance, can get through all theſe diffi- 
culties, ſo as to aſſure a ſinner of certain reſtoration yo divine favour 
and the enjoyment of immortal bleflednels at death, upon ſuch poor, 
my, and interrupted repentances as will be found among the fe 
heathens ; And 1 am now ready to think, that ſome of my infide! 
acquaintance talk with too much aſſurance and triumph upon thetc 
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ſubjects, becauſe they never entered far enough into enquiries about 
them, to learn the difficulties with which their opinions are ſur- 
rounded. - We are too ready to think the great God a mere weak 
good-natured thing, ſuch as ſome magiſtrates have been in wicked 


nations, and that he utterly neglects to lay due reſtraints upon the 


vices of his ſubjeRs, that he diſregards the demands of juſtice, and 
the rights of government. If I miſtake not, your Hebrew poet in- 
troduces God himſelf making this reflection upon ſome of the looſe 
and — fellows of that age, who were not willing to have vice 
too ſeverely puniſhed ; Thou thoughteſt I was altogether ſuch a one as thy- 
E, but I will reprove thee, and jet thy fins in order before thine eyes; Pl. 1.21. 


Pirh. Dear fir, ſince you have done David the honour to cite 
him in our debates, I beg leave to repeat the awful addreſs he 
makes to thoſe vicious creatures in the very next words: Conſider this, 
5 that forget God, leſt he tear you in pieces, and there be none to deliver. 

uniſhment belongs to guilt, and God the Governor of the world, 
has a right to inflict it if he pleaſe. I grant, theſe perſons of whom 


the Pfalmiſt here ſpeaks, were impenitent finners : But there are 


many paſlages in ſcripture that concur with our natural reaſon, and 
inform us, that God may, and ſometimes doth, puniſh in ſome 
degree thoſe favourites whom he finally pardons. In E.. xcix. 8. 
David ſays; Thou waſt a God that forgareſt them, though thou tookeſt ven- 
geance of their inventions, Nor can all. the light of reaſon affure us, 
that God will entirely forgive a penitent in this world or in the other, 
without ſome — 


Los. I would readily yield, Pithander, as far as your argument 
carries evidence with it. But though we cannot be fully affured, 
that repenting criminals ſhall be completely pardoned, yet you have . 
2 there is very probable ground for a penitent to hope, that 

od will forgive him at laſt; and if reaſon can lead him but to a pro- 
bability of this tinal forgiveneſs, it gives ſufficient ground for the 
practice of repentance and future obedience, though there may be 
ſome ſore puniſhments in his way to final happineſs. 


PiTH. Pleaſe to conſider, dear fir, that though I have allowed 
that the force of reaſon, under happy advantages and improve- 
ments, and in its beſt exerciſes, may reach thus far, yet when 
the reaſon or conſcience of a poor untaught African ſavage has been 
by any providence ſo far —— as to think himſelf a criminal 
before God, and has his ſoul made deeply ſenſible of fin, I hardly 
ſee how he can, upon juſt and ſolid grounds, get through all the 
difficulties which I have mentioned. Will his own rude and un- 


| inſtructed reaſon tell him, that God will probably forgive him a 


hundred times over? That God will call him to no pains and ſuf- 
ferings in a future ſtate, on account of his fins in this life ? Or if he 
endures ſome pain, can his reaſon teach him, that God will proba- 
bly take him afterward into his favour, ſo far as to give an immortal 
reward to any of his poor pretences to virtue, which are fo often 
interrupted and defiled by da! And whatever inferences vou and 
I may be able to make in Great-Britain, I doubt the {kill of a negro 
on this theme, 


Los. I am ſenſible I have been too confident upon theſe matters ; 
and I began to think there is ſome need of a revelation to give men 
more clear diſcoveries of true religion, and more evident, ſubſtan- 
tial, and encouraging hopes of the pardon of fin and eternal hap- 
pinefs. But however, my friend, you ſeem at preſent to have got 
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the better of me, by funning overall the partigular ,axticles,whigh 
-Sophronius has mentioned, as belonging to natural religion, and. I 
. confeſs I cannot ſee how, awald negro, or an American, can fo, we!l 
ind them out as Limagingd : yet } cannot, but think ſtill, that hu- 
man reaſon muſt orſhould have ſufſicient ability ta guide and to con- 
duct mant ind to the favout of. God, and happineſs in aay of gli. 
gion; and I have ſometlung further to offer upondthis head: And 
»when l lead the argument; aud caſt14 into another torm, we thall try 
-whether your ſkill can refuteit. 


Prrn. Let vour arguments be propoſed, fir, in what new: form 
vou pleaſe,” I'think” F ſhalt be able to ſhew you their weakneſs, or 
gif they are convineing, I,defire to be ſo honeſt as to yield to their 
force. But the hours are paſſed away, fir, with uncommon ſpced 
in ſuch an agreeable converſation: Ihe ſun bath becn ſet almoſt 
this halt hour: Ii think it was full moon yeſterday, and we ſhall 
haxe the light of that planet to guide us home in a liuleſime, which 
is far more than che American ſavages have to guide them to ha- 
ven, or the African tribe of negroes to rcligve. their midnight dark- 
»neſs. If, vou pleaſe, Logiſto,,,we will agree and meet here to- 
morrow evening. and carry on the diſcourſe. But let us have So- 
— im partial ſenuments on our debate thus far, before We 

reak up. 


Log. With all my heart, gentlemen, and I ſhall be very glad to 
ſce you both here to-morrow on fo agreeable an occaſion :, And 
now I cntreat you, Sophronius, to make uſe of no compliments, but 


fei the office of an impartial. moderator, for.which we both ch uſe 
- you for our buſine ſs is the {earch of. truth. | 


-Sopr; Gentlemen, Thave been a careful hearer of your. free and 
learned debate, and I cannot but obſerve with pleaſure, :that h 


have avoided all the little paltry methods of cavilling, into Wich 


diſputants are too often betrayed: when they aim at victory more than 
trulll, and when each perſon is reſolved to maintain his own,opmipn 

at all adventures. By this happy temper and conduct which has 
appeared in this conference, I am in no pain about giving you my 
- freeſt thoughts-on the ſubject; ſince Lam in no danger of difpleafing 
perſons of your generous ſentiments. Give. me leave then, in the 
© tir{t place, to take notice, that vou have confined the greateſt part 
of vour diſcourſe. to the ſufficiency-of human reaſon, in the rude 
and uncultivated. nations of Africa and Nortl- America, to lead 
mem to the. favour of God and happineſs, by the knowledge and 
practice of religion: And. indeed, Lcannot but think you have wiſely 
ned this ſcenè for your controverſy, and limited your diſcourſe to 
this ſort of. people, which are ſome of the moſt hat batous and brut- 
"1th on the earth, and where zcaſon has no ſuppoſed aſſiſtances from 
revelation. Logiſto has taken great pains to prove, that human rea- 
ſon, even in ſuch. ſavage nations as theſe, is ſufficient to guide 
and conduct them. in the way of religion, to the favour of God, 
and future happineſs; or elſe. indeed, the propoſition is not 
univerſally tue. /Thatthe reaſon of all men. is - fufſicient fur this purpoſe ; 

and, in my opinion, he has gone a great way toward proving the 
eee human reaſon for this purpoſe, by ſhew. 
ing how ration every, article of natural; religion appears, and 
by what natural and juſt ſteps of inference, it may be derived 
from ſuch ptineiples as lie within the reach of mankind, and his 
reaſoning powers. On the other hand, Pithander has ſhewn us 


— 
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phinly in füct, how” unaffifted' reaſon is turned aſide perpetually 
tem the truth, and that theſe ſeveral' mions, in nrany ſucceſſe 
ages, have been born, and lived, and died) by thouſands and ten 
thouſands, ; and have never ſought nor found out any tolcrable 
{heme of natural reſigion, and” hardty done any thing toward it 3 
nat that he ſuppofes them to be innocent and blameſeſs in theſo 
{hameful neglects of God, and averſions to true religion; but it 
iſo in fa&, ftom age to age, and there are many evident cauſes ur 
occuſions of it. 


Give me leave, Logiſto, to ſum up in one view the various con. 
ſiderations that Pithander bas intimated in ſeveral parts of this de- 
bate, why he thinks human reaſon, in theſe ſavages, to be inſufficĩient 
to lead them to true religion. —1. He conſiders the early and inre- 
terdte prejudices of whole nations againft the principles and rules of 
true religion, the obſtinatt and deep-rooted prepogeions which they” 
labour under, and the groſs and ſhameful errors which they ate led” 
into from their votihge i intancy by all who are about them: And 
their crime is, that tſiere is ſtare a ſoul of them, that ever hethinks» 
Ifrtfelf fo fat, as to queſtion the truth of what his parents and neigh· 
hours have taught Him in his childhood, let it be never ſo much con- 
traty to rnſoſ and virtue. 2. He confidets their itreſigious cuſtoms. 
and“ the vicious practices, which run through the whole na- 
tion; which national cuſtoms are held ſo ſacred in tlieiv eſteem, that. 
it is a ſufficient proof ofitrath' or duty to them to lay, /* is the cumſlunt 


| > or eiiflom'of their cit. Every thing that their anceſtors have 


eie ved or done is reaſonable in their account, without any examin- 
ation. 3. FlEconfiders the natural thoughtleſsneſs of theſo crea- 
tures, bout any thing chat is ſpiritual anch divine, without ſome hint 
zue them, that ſhould ſet their reaton at work : They eat and drink, 
nd lie down and rife whole years together, and never think of the 
true God, and the honours due to him, if fone peculiar providence, 
ecenrrence, of converſation doth not turn their thoughts this war. 
And to this we might add, their general aftoniihing ſtupidity in 
matters of God and gomineſs, it ever they hear any ditcourſe 6! 
them; their averfion to the ſpiritual parts of religion, and utter di- 
tegard of every thing that belongs to it.—4. He conſiders the weak 
nels of their untauglit reaſon, to diſtinguiſh truth from error, if ever 
it were {et # working on ſpiritual things. Reuſon, as well as our 
other powers, learns to cxercife itfelf by practiee and inſtruction 
and without inſtruction it is very rude and giddy, and ever waoder- 
ing into folly and madnefs. Fheſe rude and batbatous creatures, 
there fore, muſt not only be put into a right track of thought at fin t. 
t he kept in it too; or otherwiſe they prefently run into groſs mit- 
takes, even in the plaineſt and commoneſt — of religion, ſuch 
as the exifienct and triity of God, and the worfhip that neh to be paid to im, 
and the common virtues of n⁰νẽj&ů and jobriety. Such poor ſavages as 
theſe, if their faces were once ſet toward religion and truth, would be 
readtly led away into a variety of errors which ſtand thick on every 
ſide, unleſs they had ſome other guide, ſome better clue and direction, 
than their own reaſoning powers. 5. He conſiders the inceſſant and 
everlaſting influenee of er’ things upva their minds, which continu- 
ally; thqugh unreaſonably, divert then from a right exerciſe of their 
reaſon about matters vf religion and virtue. Ihe urgent nere/futes of 
nalute, the conſtant return of their appetites, the ſolicitude and care to 
ſupply ili m, and the fre quent rife and efforts of their unru Falun, 
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all join together, not only to hinder the better powers of their nature 
from engaging cloſely in the purſuit of religion, but alſo tend to blind 
their minds, and lead them — from the truth. They are criminal, 
indeed, in indulging theſe inferior powers to the neglect of their ſouls, 
and their beſt intereſt ; but ſtill they do univerſally indulge them. 
And I might add, in the laſt place, he has intimated, that if they 
feel any efforts of their own reaſon toward the ſearching out ot the 
true God and his worſhip, if they ars awakened by the inward dic- 
tates or reproofs of conſcience now and then, to make ſome reſiſt- 
ance to their brutal cuſtoms, and ungodly practices; yet theſe 
inward efforts of conſcience and reaſon are 10 eeble, that they ſuffer 
them to be quickly over-powered and extinguiſhed, by the tempta- 
tions that ſtand around them within and without. 

PiTH. I own my great obligations to you, Sophronius, for fo happy 
a recollection of my ſcattered thoughts, and ſo beautiful a diſpoſition 
of them, as gives force, perſpicuity, and elegance to my argument. 


Soepn. Sir, I have done nothing but my duty in ſumming up the 
evidence, before I pronounce the ſentence. Had there been any 
thing in Logiſto's part of the conference which had needed ſuch a 
rehearſal and new diſpoſition, he might be aſſured, I ſhould not 
have failed either in my diligence or readineſs to aſſiſt or ſet forth his 
argument to as good advantage. But, compliments apart: Thus, 

ntlemen, having briefly recapitulated the debate between you, 
all that I ſhall ſay, by way of an arbitrator in the preſent diſpute, 


thall be contained in a few following propoſitions : Perhaps I ſhall- 


not be able to place them in ſo juſt and regular a form: But | can 
truſt your candour : Converſation does not require ſuch exactneſs. 
And I would particularly — * Logiſto's pardon, before I mention 
the two firſt of them, becauſe they ſuppoſe the truth of chriſtianity, 
and the bible, which he feems to doubt of at preſeat. But he ſhall 
find that I name them only to introduce the reſt, and that I ſhall 
make no manner of uſe of theſe two propoſitions againſt his preſent 
argument, or in favour of Pithander. I proceed therefore: 

I. I am perſuaded, that God never did or will forgive the ſins of 
any man upon carth, whether Jew, heathen, or Chriſtian, nor re- 
ceive any of our finful race into his favour, but upon the account of what 
Jefus Chriſt his Son, the Mediator, has done and fjuffered, for the atonement or 
expiation of fin, and the recorery of man to the favour of God : So that if 
heathens are ſaved; I think it is owing to the merit of Chriſt, and his 
death. There is fulcation in no other, nor is there any other name whereby 
men may be ſaved, If any of thoſe who never heard of Chriſt might be 
ſaved without the influence of his atonement and mediation, why 
might not they that have heard of him be ſaved without it alſo? 
Thus there would be no need of him to become a Mediator, or to 
make atonement for the tins ot the one or the other; and thus Chriſt 
would have lived and died to very little purpoſe. . 

II. With moft fincere eſteem and love, and, ſhall I add, with 
tender compathon to Eng I aik leave to declare my belief of the 
conſtitution of the golpe „with all the ſolemn threatenings that arc 
annexed to it, which I would cafl my ſecond propoſition; vis. le 
that lives where the goſpel of Chriſt is publiſhed, with its proper and neceſſuiy 
_ ecidentes, and yet refuſes all luis life-time to believe and receive it, cannot be 

ved q but lies under that ſentence of condemnation which is frequently denounc- 
ed in the New Teſtament, Ile that believeth not, null be damned : If ye belieue 
not that / um he, that is, the Meſſiah, ye ſhall dic in your fins. Nor would 
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the bleſſed God ever denounce ſuch terrible ſentences as theſe; for 
miete errors of the mind, without any vice of the will. God well 
knows where he has given ſufficient light and evidence; and he alſo 
knows, that however an honeſt and fincere mind may happen to be 
led aſtray for a ſeaſon, yet nothing but criminal negligence, or cul- 
pable prejudices, or ſome ſinful averſion to the goſpel, can influence 
men, under ſuch evidences, conſtantly and finally to reje& it: It is 
plain to me, even from theſe. ſcriptures, that no man who truly fears 
and loves God, and ſceks to know or to do his will, can or will be 
guilty of conſtant and final 2 to the goſpel, where it is ſur- 
rounded with its proper atteſtations. And upon this account, dear 
Logiſto, I am perſuaded, your fincere enquiries to find out the true 
religion, will iſſue in a hearty belief and profeſſion of chriſtianity, 
though your thoughts may be at preſent fluttering abroad with ſome 


uncertainty where to hx. 


Los; I cannot withhold myſelf, gentlemen, from interrupting our 
moderator in his diſcourſe, that I may make my acknowledgments 
for his tender concern about my beſt intereſts, which he has ex- 

refled in ſo affectionate and reſpectful a manner. I muſt confeſs, 
{4-8 no obſtinate and rooted averſion to the chriſtian religion, if 
can find that there is any real need of it, and that it ſtands upon ſolid 
foundations, and if I could anſwer ſome few dithculties that belo 
to the bible. But left I make too long an interruption of your ail 
courſe, I intreat you, Sophronius, proceed to your third propoſition, 


Sopn. III. Though I ſuppoſe no man ſhall be ſaved but by vir- 
tue of the mediation and death of Chriſtz nor doth the goſpel permit 
me to allow ſalvation to thoſe who wiltully and finally reject it, 
under clear light and evidence; yet there is good reaſon to believe, 
that there have been many ſinners actually ſaved, who never be- 
lieved in Jeſus Chriſt the Son of Mary, nor ever heard of his name, 
nor had any notion of his atoning death and ſacrifice. Such were 
ſome of the early deſcendants of Noah, who lived long before this 
name was known in the world, among whom we may reckon Abi- 
melech king of the Philiſtines, Melchiſedec king of Salem, Job in 
the land of Uz*, with his four friends, and many others, who 
feared God and wrought righteouſneſs : And ſuch were many good men 
among the Jews, who might be made partakers of the benefits of 
the death of Chriſt, and his ſacrifice, though they had generally no 
notion of ſuch a ſort of Meſſiah, or Saviour, as was to be made a 
lacrifice for the ſins of men: Nor is this at all incredible, ſince St. 
Peter himſelf, who had been a diſciple of Chriſt ſo long, did not be- 
lieve this doctrine even a little before his Maſter's death, when he, 
complimented-his Maſter concerning his crucifixion ; Mat. xvi. 22. 
and ſaid, Be it far from thee, Lord, this not be unto thee. 


® Some will object here, did not Job believe in Jeſus Chriſt, his Redeemer, who 
ſhall ſtand at laſt on the earth; Fob xix. 24, Kc. Anſwer. It is granted, that in ſome 
bright hours, and particularly in the text cited, he was carried by infpiration above 
the level of the diſpenſation under which he lived, ſo far as plainly to rejoice in 
Us glorious Saviour of mankind, even the ſame perſon who was afterward mani- 
felted in the world under the name of Jeſus Chriſt : And ſo might ſeveral other pious 
men under the ancient diſpenſations and perhaps many or moſt of them might 
hope for ſome ſuch Saviour : but it can ſcarce be proved, that all of them had an ex- 
Plicit notion of ſuch a glorious Meſſiah, and that they actually truſted in him as a . 
diator; much leſs does it appear, that they all truſted in him as an atoning ſacrifice, 
vough they might wait and hope for him, as ſome futurg delvercr, | 

YUL, III. | F 
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Nor is it unreaſonable to have the ſame charitable thoughts con- 
cerning ſeveral other perſons of the heathen world, during the con- 
tinuance of the Jewith church and ſtate, who had either maintained 
the knowledge of the true God, by tradition from Noah, or recover- 
ed it by converſe with the Jews, and worſhipped him as a God of 
Juſtice and mercy, with fear and. hope: Such was Cornelius the 
centurion, and Lydia, and ſeveral others, who were called devout 
pern, and fach as feared or worſripped God, in the hiſtory of the Adds, 
Chap. x. 2, 7. and xvi. 14. and xvii. 4. And it is poſſible, that fince 
the firſt age of chriſtianity there may have been {ome ſuch religious 
2 of this ſame character, who were ſaved, though they never 

eard the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt ; for if they had fo much religion 
as would have ſaved them before that time, ſurely they ſhall never 
be excluded from ſalvation for want of hearing of the doctrine of 
Chriſt, if they did not lie within the reach of it, 


IV. If w_ perſons in the heathen nations are ſaved without the 
actual knowledge of Chriſt, or any divine revelation, I think I may 
venture to ſay, that they can obtain it no other way but by the 
knowledge, and ſincere belief, and practice of that religion whoſe 
articles I enumerated, at your requeſt, in the beginning of your diſ- 
pute : And I then gave you my reafons, why I think theſe articles 
are ſufficient, and why they are neceſſary : I told you then, why I 
conceive that a good and gracious God will finally accept of the 
foul who ſincerely believes and praiſes them; and why I can 
hardly ſuppoſe a holy and righteous God will accept of any thing 
that comes very much ſhort of theſe articles. 


V. Since all theſe articles of natural religion, which I before 
mentioned, ariſe from the mere conſideration of the nature of God, 
and man in his preſent ſtate, and the relations in which man ſtands 
to God, and to his fellow-creatures, and fince they ſtand ſo con- 
need together, that they may be, and have been actually drawn 
out and framed by the exerciſe of our reaſoning powers, by perſons 
who dwell under the light of chriſtianity, then it is not utterly im- 

ſible in the nature of things, that the ſame articles ſhould be 

rawn out and framed, by the exerciſe of reafon, among thoſe who 
never enjoyed the cnn of the goſpel of Chrift ; though it muſt 
be confeſſed, it is almoſt infinitely eafier for a chriſtian to do it, than 
for a heathen, Yet ſtill it is poffible, in the nature of things, that 
mere human reaſon may be ſo cultivated and improved, without 
revelation, as to produce ſuch fruits of knowledge as theſe are. 
This appears, in ſome meaſure, by the fine ſchemes and thoughts 
of ſome of the Greek and Roman pliiloſophers, on the themes of 
rational, mathematical, phyſical, and moral knowledge, as well as 
in ſome parts of religion, and by the great progreſs a few of them 
have made in knowledge and truth, on ſome of the ſubje&s which 
you have been debating. I confeſs indeed, I hardly think thoſe 
polite writers and philoſophers would have gone fo far in virtue and 
religion, if they had borrowed no help from divine tradition, 
and converſe with he Jown, or their neighbours. But after all, I 

cannot ſay that ſuch a ſcheme of religion as I have here propoſed, 
lies utterly out of the reach of human reaſon, in the nature of things, 
figce the ſcyeral ſteps of it may be all connected by ſtrong in- 
ferences, _ 

VI. ee there be ſeveral whole nations of the earth ſunk into 
ſuch a brutal ſtupidity, as tlie ſavages in the deſarts of Africa, and 
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the wilds of America, that they know nothing of religion; and 
though ſcarce any of the heathen philoſophers, much leſs any whole 
nations, ever arrived at any clear and explicit knowledge of ſuch a 
ſhort and yo ſyſtem of natural religion as I have propoſed ; yet it 

does not follow, that human reaſon is not ſufficient to lead them 
into it. A man who is afleep is a reaſonable creature ſtill, and 
the reaſon that is in him is ſufficient to enable him to diſcourſe and 
act like a man; but he muſt be firſt awakened by ſome happy acci- 
dent, and his reaſon ſet a working in a proper track. A man that is 
intoxicated with liquor, and thcreby jed aſtray into a thouſand fool- 
eries, and is preparing miſchief and miſery for himſelf, yet has the 
principle of reaſon in him ſtill, and if he does not go on to drink, he 
may recover the exerciſe of his rational powers, and thereby find out 
away to extricate himſelf from the dangers which ſurround him. 
Now I look upon the bulk of the heathen world in ſuch kind of 
circumſtances as theſe. Reaſon, ſo far as it relates to God, and 
religion, and eternal happineſs, ſeems to be aſleep in them; ſome 
happy hints may poſſibly awaken it, and ſet it a moving in a right 
channel, though without revelation it will be ever ready to wander, 
and go aſtray. Reaſon, in far the greateſt part of them, ſeems to be 
intoxicated and drawn away into endleſs fooleries, inſtead of reli- 
land, led aftray by wild appetite and paſſion, perverted by a thou- 
gion prejudices, and by the univerſal cuſtoms of the country, and 
tecuced far from all the paths of truth and duty. Now if any oc- 
currence ariſe which may bring them to a ſtand, free them from the 
intoxicating influences of prejudice, cuſtom, paſſions, &c. it is poffi- 
ble, in the nature of things, that the powers of reaſon may then 
trace out ſuch a religion, which, if ſincerely practiſed, may lead 
them to final happineſs. | 


VII. But ſince we find by wretched and deplorable experience, 
that there have been very few among the beſt of the heathen na- 
tions, whoſe reaſon being left to itſelf, without any traditions of 
divine revelation, have worked well this way, and traced out all the 
moſt important and neceſſary principles of religion; and ſince alfo 
we have ſeen what ſhameful ignorance, even of the chief of theſe 
principles, is found univerſally reigning among the ruder and more 
unpoliſhed nations, ſo that ſcarce a man of them knows the true God, 
or believes or practiſes the neceflary duties towards God, and but 
very imperfe&tly toward his neighbour or himſelf; we may plainly 
infer, this ſufficiency of human reaſon to guide all men in matters of 
religion, is but little more than a ſpeculative and abſtract idea of 

ciency ; it is a ſufficiency, at beſt, that has very little or no in- 
tluence: It is ſuch a natural capacity, or remote power, or ſuffici- 
ency, as is ſcarce likely to become effectual, in practice, in one ſoul 
among ten thouſand of theſe rude and brutal creatures which we 
have been ſpeaking of. And whatſoever ſpeculative, natural, or 
remote ſufficiency in matters of religion and happineſs, may be 
aſcribed to human reaſon among the rude and barbarous nations of 
the earth; yet it can hardly be called a proximate and practical 
[ufficiency for this purpoſe : So that there ſeems to be a plain neteſ- 
ity of ſome higher mcans and advantages than they are poſſeſſed of, 
in order to introduce any thing of real religion actually amongft 
them. This appears evident to me, ſince I have fcarce grounds 
enough to ſuppoſe there is one ſingle perſon in ſeveral of theſe ſa- 
vage nations, that has arrived at ſo much religion and holineſs, as 
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to be fit, according to the repreſentations of ſcripture, to enter into the 
preſence of God, and heavenly bleſſedneſs, under all the guidance 
and conduct of their own reaſon; ſo ineffectual is it to combat with 
their natural ſtupidity, their innumerable prejudices, the inceſſant 
influence of their brutal education and cuſtoms, and their ſtrong pro- 
penſities to vice. 


Loc. Permit me, gentlemen, after the moderator has ſpoken, to 
put in one word, which perhaps has been too much negletted in 


our preſent debate, though it has been at firſt agreed to belong to 


the queſtion ; and that is this: If all mankind uted and cxerciſed 
their reaſon well, and as they ought to do, I query whether it 
would not only have a remote, but alſo a proximate and practical 
ſufficiency, to find out the articles of natural religion, fo far as is 
neceſſary for future happineſs : For it is evident enough, that neither 
the ſavage nor the polite nations which we have had occaſion ta 
ſpeak of, have — their reaſon as they might and ought to have 
one on religious ſubjects, 


Son. What you propoſe, fir, I think may be ſafely granted by Pi- 
thander,evenit he admit my diſtinction of this remote and proximate 
ſufficiency. But the ſurrounding darkneſs and ignorance in which 
moſt of theſe heathens were born, the prejudices and cuſtoms of 
their nations, which they imbibe almoſt trom their birth, their per- 
petual avocations by preſent ſenſible objects, the everlaſting ur- 
gency of their appetites and paſſions, their native propenſities to 
vice, and the conſtant temptations that attend them, are ſuch a 
powerful hindrance. to this right and due exerciſe of their reaſon on 
things moral, divine, and ſpiritual, and on things future and eter- 
nal, that though there be a natural ſufficiency in human rcaſon to 
find out ſuch a religion as might ſave them, yet it is ten thouſand to 
one, if eyer they duly and rightly exerciſe it, It is highly impro- 
bable, that ever their thoughts ſhould be directed into ſuch a track, 
and guarded and led onward in it fo far, till they have found out 
ſuch articles of faith and practice in religion, as you yourſelf have 


. 


granted to be neceſſary, 


"And itis upon this account, Logiſto, I fay, that reaſon which is 
remotely fuſjicient in the nature of things, may be called practically injuf- 
cent tor the purpoſes of religion and happineſs ; ſince ſo very few, 
or none, will actually exerciſe - their.reaſon well; this is the chief 
thing which I mean by the practical inſufficĩency of it, that not one 
in a thouſand, or perhaps in many thouſands, will ſo employ their 
reaſon as to guide them to religion and happineſs under the preſent 
circumſtances of the heathen world, and eſpecially in the brutal and 
ſavage nations. | 

PiT#, Methinks, Sophronius I feel myſelf inclined to accept of 
your diſtinction, and to agree to your reaſoning on this ſubject. 


Log. For my part, I thank you heartily Sophronius, for your 
good company, and for your concluding diſcourſe, I muſt confeſs, 
cannot ſee how to get over the difficulties with Pithander has be- 
fore propoſed, and which you ſeem to confirm. Nor do I find any 
Juſt ground to oper our diſtinction of this ſpeculative and practi- 
cal 1 of reaſon in matters of religion, and your preſent 


application of it: For according to the light in which . Pithander , 


and you haye ſet theſe affairs, I think I muſt yield that our experi- 
ence and obſervation ſeem to make it evident, that it is but a poor 
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ſufficiency that human reaſon, in theſe rude nations, has, to guide 
them into the knowledge of acceptable religion. Yet I have till 
ſome difficulties upon my mind, for there are ſeveral ſolid argu- 
ments drawn from various topics, relating to God and man, to prove 
that it is neceſſary God ſhould furniſh all mankind with fufficient 
powers for their own happineſs: And thefe thall be the ſuhject of 
our diſcourſe to-morrow, when you plcaſe to favour me with your 
company. : 

Pity. My ſincere thanks arc due alſo to Sophronius, for the 
office he has ſuſtained, and ſo happily executed in this our con- 
ference, | | | 

Log. Though the moon be riſen fo high, and the ſky fo free from 
clouds, that your walk homewards will be pleaſant, yet my ſervant 
thall wait on each of you to your dwellings. Here, Davus, attend 


. theſe gentlemen. Good night, dear firs, and remember the ap- 


pointed hour to-morrow. 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE. 


JOPHRONIUS and Pithander being met in Logiſto's ſummer- 
houſe at the appointed hour, after mutual ſalutations, the con- 
fcrence began thus : 


Log. Was it not agreed, gentlemen, that I ſhould now produce 
my other arguments, drawn from various topics, relating to God 
and man, to ſhew that reaſon is, and muſt be ſuthcient to guide, 
conduct, or hring man to happineſs in the way of religion ? 


SoyH. I think, fir, you have already gone through but one part of 
our intended enquiry concerning the ſufficiency of reaſon, and that 
is, Whether the light of reaſon be a ſi.fficient guide to teach all 
men the neceſſary doctrines and duties of religion.” Then it re- 
mains to be diſputed, ** Whether the powers of reaſon are able to 
ſhew ſuch obligations and motives, and to ſet them before every per- 
ſon in ſuch a view as ſhall he ſufficient to enforce the practice of 
the duties required, and thus bring a man to the favour of God, and 
happineſs ?”* If I remember aright, fir, you propoſed this method 
of debate yourſelf at firſt, and this is what I ſuppoſe you mean to 
include, when you ſay, Reajon is ſhfficient, not only to guide, but to 
conduct and bring men effetually to happineſs in a way of religion. As for 
thoſe general arguments which you ſpeak of, which may be drawn 
from the nature of God, and the nature of man, they will better be 
introduced at laſt, becauſe they tend to prove both parts of your 
preſent queſtion at once, viz. that reaſon is ſufficient, both in its in- 
ſtructions to teach men religion, and with motives to bring them to the 
irs of it; or thatit has both light and powerenough for this pur- 
poſe. 


Loc. You are in the right, Sophronius, this was my meaning in 
the expreſſion 1 uſed of conducting men to happineſs, and this was 
the method which I myſelf propoſed laſt night: But I muſt confeſs, 
Lam ſomething diſcouraged to purſue the ſecond query, by the 
ſucceſs Pithander has had in the former part of our debate. And 

et, methinks, human reaſon ſhould be ſufficient to conduct man 

ate to the happineſs that is ſuited to his intellectual and immortal 
nature, and to bring motives ſyfficient to enforce the practice of 
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neceflary duties. I will begin my argument therefore on this ſubject” 
and try what can be ſaid. . 


Piru. I think Sophronius has ſet the matter right, and I entreat 
Logiſto to procced to his proof. | | 


Los. Then I begin thus. When two things are ſet before us, 
whereof our reaſon tells us, with great aſſurance, that one is vaſtly 
more excellent and defirable than the other, reaſon does what 1s 
{ufficient to engage us to chuſe that which is moſt excellent. Now 
to apply this to the buſineſs in hand: Reafon, working in a heathen, 
may aſſure him, that virtue hath much beauty and ſovelineſs in it, 
becauſe it is aQting what is fit and right, and according to the na- 
ture of things: But vice is a hateful thing, contrary to what is richt 

and fit: Reafon can ſhew him, that the everlaſting favour of ſuch 
an almighty and all- ſufficient being, as God, and the happineſs and 
joys of a future ftate, which are the rewards of virtue and religion, 
are vaſtly preferable to all the delights of ſenſe, which are but 
ſhort and vaniſhing, and to all the forbidden indulgences of appe- 
tite and paſſion, which often leave a ſting behind them: I think 
then, that reaſon does its office, and performs what is ſufficient to 
incline the man to chuſe virtuc, the favour of God, and future 
happineſs, above all preſent and tempting ſenſualities, and to en- 
force the practice of religion and goodnefs. Again; When two 
things are ſet hefore us, whereot our rcafon aſſures us, that one 
will bring a hundred times more pain and ſorrow upen us than the 
other, reafon'does what is fufficient to engage us moſt carefully to 
avoid that which brings the greateſt miſery, and to endure the leſs | 
evil for the fake of avoiding the greater: and therefore when reaſon, 
working in a heathen, affures him, that anguiſh of confcience, and 
the diſpleaſure and wrath of an almighty God, through all our {tate 
of immortality, which will be the conſequent of a vicious life, will 
be inexpreſſibly harder to bear than a little troublefome ſelf-denial, 
which he finds in the preſent life, in the reſtraints of his paſhons 
and appetites, and in the practices of virtue, reaſon then does what 
is ſufficient to incline the man to avoid vice and to practiſe virtue; 
becauſe it teaches him, that it is far better to venture the leſlſer 
pains of ſelf-denial here in this life, in order to avoid the more 
terrible pains and ſorrows which the difpleafure of God may bring 
both upon his body here, and his immortal ſoul hereafter. How | 
dan any thing be ſufficient, Pithander, to bring men to religion and 
heaven, if ſuch motives as theſe are not ſufficient ? And theſe are 
the motives that reafon finds out and produces. | 


Piru. Though your argument ſeems to run on, fir, in fo ſmooth 

2 current, and to carry fuch perſpicuity and force with it, yet it is 
not very difficult to give ſeveral folid anſwers, which will ſhew its 
weakneſs. Firſt then, fir, you will pleaſe to obſerve, that your 
ent ſuppoſes theſe diſtinct characters of virtue and vice, of 
lovely and hateful, to be ſet before heathens, even of the ſavage 
kind, in their proper colours, and the immortal rewards and punith- 
ments, that attend them, to'be found out and aſcertained hy their 
reaforling powers. But I entreat the favour of you, fir, to bethink 
yourſelf, how very ſhort you came yeſterday of your intended proof, 
that all heathens can find out thoſe truths or duties which 8 

to religion, or can ſet forth the diſtinct characters of virtue an 

vice, in their lovelyſ or unlovely appearances. Think again, fir, 
how much you have failed of any plain proof of the doctrine of a 
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future and eternal ſtate knowable by theſe beathens, how unable 
the ſtupid Americans are to find out, that God will certainly re- 
ceive penitent ſinners to his favour, at leaſt into ſuch a degree of 
favour as to free them from all puniſhment, and to make them 
happy for ever in another world; nor have you proved that their 
reaton will ſhew them, that God will make the men of vice for 
evet miſerable. Now it theſe things are not effectually proved, nor 


ſo much as the probability of them made evident and ealy to the 


{tupid Africans, where are your ſtrong motives to virtue? What is 
become of your ſufficient obligations to practiſe religion ? They va- 
niſh and 2 at once: And therefore in the ruder nations of 
the eatth, theſe motives can have no power to enforce religion or 
virtue, for they have no exiſtence there in the minds of men, nor are 
likely to have any exiſtence by the mere workings of their rude 
reaſon, Forgive me, good Logiſto, it 1 take the freedom here to 
ſuppoſe, that this argument of yours, for the power of reaſon to 
enforce the practice of virtue and religion, was framed in your 


thoughts, and . there with ſuperior fervour and force, while 
tn 


ou imagined theſe diſtin& characters of moral good and evil, theſe 
forel features and excellencies of virtue, theſe hateful ideas of vice, 
and the motives of everlaſting rewards and punithments, to be all 
caſily found by the light of reaſon, in every heathen ; but fince you 
are diſappointed in the proof of their reaſon as a ſufficient guide or 
light to teach them their duty, you muſt accept the diſappointment 
too of your expectations of the ſufficient force or power of reaſon to 
influence the practice of it. 41 Þ 


Los. I muſt confeſs, Pithander, I came to this conference yeſter- 
day big with expectation of proving reaſon ig all men, even in the 
i to be a yery ſufficlent | pany and though I do not 
yet yield up all that point entirely, yet I am conſtrained to acknow- 
edge your replics have greatly weakened my arguments in that firſt 
part of our debate, and thence follows a degree of. debility got my 
arguments in the ſecond. You ſaw in the beginning of the preſent 
diſcourſe, I was ſomething conſcious of it. | 


PiTH, I acknowledge, fir, your ſincerity and goodneſs ; but pleaſe 
to permit me to proceed in the next place, and ſhew, that whereto- 
ever unaſhſted reaſon has pretended to find out the future and im- 
mortal recompences of virtue and vice, it is with ſo much doubt and 
uncertainty as renders the force of the motive very feeble. Reaſon, 
in its beſt exerciſes, even in the moſt polite nations, can hardly ariſe 
higher than to give them « grand probability, that there is an immortal 
or everlaſting ſtate of happineſs in the other world provided, for the 
rewards of the brighteſt virtue on earth. Sophronius has carefully 
avoided the making the certain knowledge of it a fundamental ar . 
ticle : For fince all mankind are finners, and there is none perfectly 
righteous, no not one, how can reaſon aſſure them, that ſuch imper- 
fect virtue ſhall have an immortal reward? Much leſs could 
their reaſon enſure ſuch happineſs to thoſe who have been great and 
long ſmners, even though they thould repent : For can mere reaſon 
ever affure the heathens, that they ſhall exiſt- for ever? Why may 
not God annihilate ſuch imperfe& and finful creatures as they are, 
and do it even as a favour granted to the pemtent, ſince for their ſins 
they have deferved to have been made miſerable in their natural 
ſtate of immortality, that is, to have been for ever miſerable ? And 


be might ftill reſerye the more profligate and impenitent criminals to 
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ſome future puniſhment, to ſhew the diſtinction his juſtice makes 
between the good and the bad, or rather, between criminals of leſs 
and greater guilt : And yet even this puniſhment, perhaps, ſo far as 
reaſon could certainly teach us, need not be immortal or everlaiting. 
Such mere doubttul hopes and fears therefore as can be raiſed by 
ſuch feeble, —— and uncertain proofs of everlaſting pain or 
pleaſure, are but weak things, Logiito, to oppoſe the ſtrength and 
violence of vicious appetite, and unruly paſſion in mankind. Things 
reſent and ſenſible, whether they be pleaſing or painful, they are 
il certain, and therefore they will generally have much more 
powerful influence than theſe diſtant and inviſihle futurities which 
are ſet before men in a doubtful and uncertain light. It is the 
light of revelation only that aſcertains theſe important points of re- 
ligion, and diſcovers an everlaſting heaven and a hell, with full 
evidence and aſſurance, and this adds a far ſuperior ſtrength to the 
motives and obligations of religion. And in the {econd place, with 
your permiſſion, Logiſto, I would proceed farther, and ſhew, that 
human reaſon is very inſufficient for theſe purpoſes, in compariſon 
of the bleſſed goſpel of Chriſt, for many new and different motives 
and obligations to virtue and piety are preſented in the religion of 
Chriſt, and the goſpel, far beyond what the reaſon of man, un- 
taught and unaſſiſted by revelation, could ever furniſh us with. 


It is the holy ſcripture, it is Moſes and the prophets, it is Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, who ſet before us the dreadful evil of fin, both in 
its nature, as it is contrary to the eternal rectitude and the will of 

God; and in its demerit and conſequences, as it deſerves the indig- 

nation of God, and is threatened with death and everlaſting 4 
ments in another world. It is the ſcripture that repreſents to us the 
excellency and the neceſſity of religion and moral goodneſs, in a 
much brighter and more eaſy light than ever all the reaſonings of 
the philoſophers have done, and makes the plough-boy and the 
ſhepherd. to underitand and receive more truth and duty in a few 
lines, and in half an hour, than the philoſopher, with all his boaſted 
reaſon, had been labouring and digging for half his life, and at laſt 
had brought it forth into light mingled with darkneſs and much un- 
certainty. ; 
It is the ſcripture that makes the duties of religion practicable, by 
bringing into a near view all thoſe admirable and lovely examples of 
virtue and piety practiſed among men, in the glorious characters of 
Moſes, Joſhua, Abraham, and David, Samuel, Job, Daniel, &c. and 
above all 2 the author of our religion ? What ſtrong aſſur- 
ances of the love, compaſſion, and tenderneſs of God toward good 
men in this world, are given us in ſcripture, as well as the bright diſ- 
coveries of the glorious world to came: It is the goſpel reveals to men 
the aſtoniſhing love of God, in {ſending his-own Son down to earth to 
become a fucrifice, and to make atonement for the fins of rebellious crea- 
tures, and the amazing condeſcenſion and compaſſion of Chriſt to 
undergo ſuch ſufferings for our ſake. Theſe are illuſtrious incen- 
tives to virtue and goodneſs, which reafon knows nothing of: Aud 
time would fail me to talk. over half the glorious and divine encourage- 
ments that we tind in the book of ſcripture to make us active and 
conſtant in the practice of religion, and to incline. us to diſdain and 
ſurmount all the difficulties, and hardſhips, and terrors which lie in 
our way to heaven, And what can the poor native untaught reaſon 


of an Indian furaiſh him with, to combat all his vicious inclinations, 
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the finful cuſtoms of his country, and the profligate and ſavage 
courſe of life in which he is educated and engaged, that can appear 
comparable to the divine weapons and armour with which the gol pel 
has furniſhed us for this ſacred warfare ? And yet we ſee all theſe 
glorious motives and —_— of chriſtianity do not prove effectual 
to reſtrain multitudes of the chriſtian world from vice and irrehgion, 
nor incline them to virtue and holineſs, in oppoſition to the temp- 
tations of the fleſh and the world : How weak and inſufficient then muſt 
0h os poor African or American reaſon, to attain ſuch divine 
5 


Los. Then ſurely, Pithander, you will not ſay any more, that 
reaſon does not o ſufficient obligations to virtue, becauſe the 
bulk of a nation are not reclaimed by it from their vices ; for by the 
ſame rule, out of your own mouth, I might condemn the goſpel of in- 
ſuffici too. I might argue concerning the ſcripture and the re- 
ligion of Chriſt, that it does not provide ſufficient motives to virtue 
and goodneſs, becauſe the bulk and multitude, even in chriſtian 
nations, are not influenced by it, either to learn or to praRtiſe their 
duty, but are carried yy perpetually into vicious courſes by appe- 
tite and paſſion, by ſinful cuſtom and evil companions, and utter 
forgetfulneſs of God, and all that is good. 


Piru. But you muſt ſtill allow, fir, that the chriſtian revelation has 
a vaſt preference above the mere principle of human reaſon, in that 
its motives are more numerous and more powerful beyond all compa- 
riſon. And if the motives to religion, which our reaſoning powers 
can propoſe, may be called ſufficient to equal, or rather to exceed, all 
temptations to vice and impiety, becauſe in the balance of reaſon they 
appear more weighty, then the principles and motives of chriſtianity 
muſt be more abundantly ſufficient, becauſe, with an infinite ſuper- 
abundance, they outweigh all the temptations of fleſh and fin, when 
put into the ſame balance of reaſon, And, on the other hand, if 
the motives of the goſpel, numerous and powerful as they are, prove 
ineffectual to many thouſands that hear them, ſurely the motives of 
mere reaſon, which are much fewer and feebler, are very inſuf- 
ficient in compariſon with thoſe of revelation. In the third place 
let it be obſerved, that there are large and conſiderable numbers 
mankind, in all ages, who have been effectually influenced by the 
goſpel to renounce every vice, and to practiſe piety toward God, 
and virtue toward men, and eſpecially where the chriſtian religion 
has appeared in its full liberty and luſtre. But any numbers of truly 
—2 and religious men are not to be heard of among the moſt po- 

te nations of heatheniſm. How ſhamefully vicious in practice 
were many of the philoſophers of greateſt fame, if the report of 
Diogenes Laertius, and others, may be credited? How very few 


of them lived according to the light of nature, and the eternal rules 


of piety and virtue? But what if here and there a good man or two 
has been found in heathen countrics, where knowledge flouriſhed, 
ſuch as Italy or Greece, or the leſſer Aſia, in ancient times? Per- 
haps in our age, in Great Britain there are fifty to one, and it may 
be more than a hundred; and if we ſhould compare the numbers of 
religious perſons in the Britiſh iſles, with thoſe of Africa or North- 
America, I have ſome reaſon to think the proportion would excced 
ſeveral thouſands to one. | . 


Loo. Then, my friend, according to your own argument, if the 
motives and obligations of chriſtianity are proved to be ſufficient to 
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enforce the practice of religion, and to conduct a man to heaven, 
becauſe they have been found effectual and ſucceſsful in the hearts, 
of ſome hundreds or thouſands, I think | may make this inference, 
and you muſt grant it, that the motives of reaſon are not utterly in- 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, if they have been effectual to bring but 
here and there one to practiſe religion, and thereby lead them to 
the divine favour. And if it be ſufficient for a few, why not for all 
who have the ſame natural faculties ? | 
Pity. Will you pleaſe, fir, to reſume your own inference, and 
apply it thus? Reaſon has been ſufficient in an Euclid to trace out a 
— * ſcheme of geometrical theorems; in a Locke to write an ex- 
cellent Eſſay on Human Underſtanding; and in a Virgil to compoſe 
an admirabſe Heroic Poem; will you infer therefore that rea ſon in all 
men is ſufficient to frame geometrical ſchemes, write fine eſſays and 
Heroic poems? Will this concluhon hold, fir? Can all mankind be- 
come Lockes, and Euclids, and Virgils ? Remember, good fir, we 
are debating about ſuch a' ſufficiency as may render all mankind 
holy and happy. Not that I ſuppoſe it is as hard to trace out religion 
as it ĩs to be a Locke or an Kuchd ; but this application of your ar- 
r ihews how weak the interence is: and though here and 
re one may happen to doit, it will not follow, that all mankind 
can, do the fame. Beizdes, ſir, this ſmall number, this here and 
there one, that you ſpeak of, who had been led by reaſon to religion, 
are found only perhaps in European nations, or in weſtern Afia, 
where they have had correſpondence with jews or chriſtians, or 
have received ſome traditional notices, or hints of divine revelation, 
without which,” T much queſtion, whether there would have been, 
in fact, one truly religious man in the world: So that it is to the 
notices and fragments of revelation, conveyed to men from Noah, 
or Job, or Abraham, or the Jews, or from ſome other inſpired per- 
fon, that I aſcribe the real godlineſs of any perſon among the gentile 
nations, rather than to the mere force of human reaſon in its preſent 
degenerate ftate : For I much queſtion, whether you can inform me 
of one perſon, one ſingle perſon, of true piety and virtue in the 
wilds of Africa or America, 1n all their nations, and in many paſt 
es, unleſs they have had ſome aſſiſtances from perſons of other 
Wals who had acquaintance with revelation. 


Loc. What! will not you allow one good man to have been 
„for ſeveral ages, among all thete heathen nations, without 
xevelation ? That is hard indeed: Doth not ſuch a degree of un- 
Charitableneſs border upon cruelty? Can you think the God of 
Mercy is ſo cruel, as your preſent ſentiments repreſent him ? 


Piru. Sir, if it were a proper place here, I could ſhew you, that 
this repreſentation of things is very agreeable to the language of 
God in his ſacred writings, and yet he is a God of mercy ſtill. But 
we ſhall have occaſion to enter into this argument, when you come 
to talk-upon the equity and goodneſs of God, At preſent I content 
myſelf to ſay, that fince very few in any heathen countries, after 
the diviſion of the world into Jews and gentiles, in the days of 
Moſes, have been truly religious perſons, in compariſon with the 
multitudes under the light of divine revelation, it is evident, that 
reaſon has not this ſufficiency to'enforce the practice of religion, in 
any tolerable proportion, to what revelation or ſcripture has; and 
therefore, in a comparative ſenſe, it may well be called inſufficient, 
while revelation is juſtly called ſufficient in this ſenſe, 
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Los. Well then, fir, you ſeem to acknowledge a degree of in- 
ſufficiency in revelation itſelf, fince it is but comparatively ſufficient. 


PiTH, I am not in pain to grant this, fir, that ſcripture itfelf, or 
the goſpel of Chriſt, confidered merely as a written book, or as a 
mere ſyſtem of doctrines, rules, and motives, doth not pretend 
to ſuch a complete and powerful. ſufficiency of itſelf; That is, 
though in itſelf it has a vel ſuperiority to all other rules and motives, 
yet it pretends not to ſuch an effectual influence over the hearts of 
men, 1n oppoſition to all preſent temptations, and the powers of 
fleſh and ſenſe, by the mere outward propofal of its motives without 
the promiſed aids of the Holy Spirit. It is this heavenly influence 
that 1enders even the goſpel-motives ſo efficacious. It is to the aids 
of this ſuperior grace of God, concurring with the revelation of the 
goſpel, that the primitive preachers and defenders of chriſtianity 
direct their diſciples in order to obtain victory over their ſenſual and 
vicious inclinations ; Rom. viii. 13. If by the Spirit ye mortiſ the deeds of 
the body, ye ſhall lire. It is to the operations of the Holy Spirit of 
God, or the q__— God by his Spirit, that they aſcribe the 
mighty change of their natures from vice to virtue, from fin to holi- 
neſs and purity of heart and lite, which is called regeneration, or be- 
ing born of God. I Pet. i. 22. Ye have purified your ſouls in obeying 
the truth by the Spirit. I John ui. 29. Every one thut doth righteouſneſs us 
born of God. And iii. 9. Whoſverer is born of God doth not commit fin, that 
is, freely, and readily, and frequently as before. It is he that is born of 
God that overcometh the world in all the allurements of fleſh and ſenſe; 
1 /okn.v. 4. And this, in the language of our Saviour, is being born of 
the Spirit; John iii. 5, 6. If the Corinthians were ſanctified from 
their vices of heart and life, it is by the Spirit of our God; 1 Cor. vi. II. 
If the Theflalonians are brought to ſalvation, it is through ſandification 
of the Spirit, as well as belief of the truth ; 2 'Thefl. ii. 13. Even all the 
important diſcoyeries of divine motives contained in the goſpel, 
which St, Paul calls, the weapons of his warſare ; 2 Cor. x. 4. and which 
are mighty to the pulling down of ftrong-holds of fin in the heart, it is only 
through God; that is, through the preſent power ot God. And St. 
Paul tells us, in Rom. viii. 26. it is the Spirit of God that helpeth our infir- 
mities, and teackes us to pray; and the aids of this Spirit are promiſed 
to them who ſeek it. Luke xi. 13. Your heavenly Father wall gire the 
Holy Spirit to them that aſk him, | | 
Los. But why this long bead-roll of your ſcriptures cited tome, who 
doubt of the truth of them, and cannot yet believe any thing ſo 
ſacred and divine in them as you imagine ? a 


PiTH. I hope, fir, you will permit the firſt preachers and teach- 
ers of our religion to know what their own doctrine is, without de- 
termining whether. it be divine or not: and I cite them for no other 
purpoſe but to ſhew you, that they themſelves acknowledge, that 


the glorious ſufficiency, which even the bleſſed goſpel of Chriſt has 


to conduct and bring ſouls to heaven, in a way of religion, does not 
1aV 


ariſe only from the ſtrength that its motives have, as powerful, as 


they are, to perſuade the heart of man to practiſe true religion, in 


oppoſition to all manner of temptations; but it ariſes alſo from the 
omiſed aids of grace, or ſupernatural influences of the bleſſed 


Spirit, concurring with the moral influence of theſe motives. 


Los. I ſee we are now running into enthuſiaſm apace. I hoped 


ue ſhould have none of this kind of diſcourſe here. Pray tell us, 


Pithander, what does this divine Spirit do to make men religious, 
G2 


* 
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more than give them this goſpel, or confirm the truth of it, as you 
ſuppoſe, by gifts and — ? | 

. PiTH. If it would not lead us too far from our preſent ſubject, 
pers I could ſet this matter in a very rational light, At preſent 

ſhall only ſay, that in ſome unknown way and manner, it may 
either give further light to the underſtanding, or a ſecret bias and 
propenſity to the will, or, at leaſt, it may ſet theſe motives, both of 
reaſon and revelation before the foul in a ſtronger and more perſua- 
five view, and by this means effectually prevail with the man to be- 
come thoroughly religious. 


Io. But may not the poor heathens in the dark regions of the 
earth, who are left to the mere inſtructions of nature and reaſon, 
and have fewer advantages than the chriſtians pretend to; I ſay, 
may not theſe poor wretches be favoured by a merciful God with 
ſome ſuch aſſiſtances from heaven, to help them in t heirenquiries 
after religion and — * and to aſſiſt them in their endeavours to 
| Wy the one, and obtain the other? Will a merciful God be- 
tow ſuch inward aſſiſtances on thoſe who have ſo much outward 
light, and yet give none at all of it to thoſe who fit in darkneſs? 


PiTH. I thank you, Logiſto, that you feel yourſelf reduced fo far 
as to make this —_y ; to which I ſhall offer theſe two ptain re- 
ies. Firſt, I will by no means deny, that ever God favours the 
eathens with this bleffing. And, doubtleſs, ſuch is the beneficent 
and compaſſionate nature of the bleſſed God, that if he fees the 
heart of any poor ſavage breathing toward heaven, and exerting any 
feeble efforts towards virtue and religion, he is not wanting to en- 
courage it with all proper aſſiſtances of light and ſtrength, tiſt the 
creature refuſes to proceed, and turns itſelf afide from God and his 


grace. But whatever a merciful God may do out of his abundant 


compaſſion, to enlighten and aſſiſt ſuch poor periſhing creatures, 
yet theſe ſavage nations of whom we have been chiefly ſpeaking, 
and indeed the greateſt part of the heathen world, appear to have 
had very little of this help, and they have no reaſon to expect it, or 
hope for it, fince they do not make religion and virtue the matter of 
their ſerious enquiry : they have no ſoſicitude about the true God, or 
his ſervice, or his favour, nor do they addreſs themſelves to God, in 
order to attain his aid. The Grecian philoſophers boldly deſpiſed 
it, declaring, that * they need not aſk the gods for virtue, for this 
was within their own power, and they could acquire it of them- 
ſelves.” The impious expreſſions of the ſtoics on this ſubje& are 
well known to the learned, that their wiſe man was or to the gods i 
this, that their gods were wiſe or good by nature, but man by his own choice. 
Beſides, thoſe individual perſons among the heathens who ſeek not 
theſe aids from heaven, have no promiſe of encouragement that they 
ſhall have theſe divine favours beſtowed upon them , and they live 
indeed like perſons abandoned to their own vices ; ſo that one may 
venture to pronounce partly in the language of ſcripture, concerning 
theſe nations in general, while they are without divine revelation, 
they are without Cod, without Chrift, and without the Spirit too, and 
ai hope in the world. 


There are general promiſes indeed in the Old Teſtament, that the goſpel ſhall 
be given to ſome heathen nations; but there is no particular perſon, or age, or ſingle 
family of heathens which can claim theſe aids of the Holy Spirit, while they do not 
. pray for them, nor uſe the natural adyantages and powers which they have already 
in the purſuit of religion. 804 JJ a 12 
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| My ſecond reply is this, that if you allow, Logiſto, ſuch influ- 
ences or aſſiſtances from heaven to be neceflary, or almoſt neceſſary, 
in the preſent corrupt and wretched ſtate of the heathen world, to 


. guide and conduct them to happineſs in a way of religion, why may 
N not you be eaſily led to believe that God has actually given ſome 
| divine influences, ſome ſpecial revelations and inſtructions to ſome 
f of the ancient inhabitants of this miſerable world, to the patriarchs, 
x to the Jewiſh prophets, to Chriſt, and his apoſtles, which have been 
F committed to writing for the inſtruction of the world, on purpoſe to 
make the way to heaven more evident and eaſy to — mankind 
. labouring under ſuch thick darkneſs, ſuch huge prejudices, and 
ſuch innumerable temptations ? 
: Los. Why truly, I think I may allow of ſome divine influences 
1 of light from the merciful God, to lead his unhappy and bewildered 
8 creatures into the way of religion and happineſs, by a diſcovery of 
0 the important truths and duties of religion to them, with as much 
7 or more reaſon than I can allow of divine influences of power upon 
1 the hearts of men, to enable them to practiſe theſe duties: And, 
ſurely, if the influences of power ſeem in any caſe neceſlary, the 
| influences of light or knowledge are much more ſo : "I his was a 
a] happy thought of yours, Pithander, and I give you my thanks for it. 
x SoPH. I think, gentlemen, you yourſelves plainly perceive, that 
t this debate between you is brought nearly to an iſſue. There is no 
m4 > of my reſuming the caſe, or ſpeaking any thing upon the ſub- 
ject. 
J Los. Yes, pray Sophronius, let us have your thoughts upon it, 2 
0 and perhaps they may introduce ſome further converſation, to eluci- | 
8 date this argument yet more perfectly. 
it Sorn. If I muſt give my ſentiment in this matter, about the ſuf- 
ö. —_ of reaſon to perſuade men to religion, and enforce upon 
7 them the practice of virtue, I muſt determine the mou much after 
e the ſame manner as I concluded the debate of yeiterday, about the 
Tr ſufficiency of reaſon to guide us into the articles of religion; and that 
pf ſhall be done in theſe few propoſitions : 
Ir I. In natural, corporeal, and neceſſary agents, that cauſe or prin- | 
n an can only be properly called ſufficient to produce the effect, | 
d which doth and will actually and certainly produce it, where all | 
ls other external things are found which are naturally neceſſary to this " 
I- particular efte&. "Fo an acorn is ſaid to be ſufficient to produce an 
le oak, when it is planted in a proper ſoil, and has the neceſſary out- 
. ward advantages of rain, and fun, &c. So a clock is ſufficient to 
ſhew the hours of the day, when all the weights, and wheels, and 
ot ſprings of movement, and mechanical parts of that engine are 
7 rightly formed and ſituated, adjuſted and put in motion. But 
5e in ſpiritual, and voluntary, and moral agents, a cauſe or principle 
” may be pronounced ſufficient, in the nature of things, to produce 
1g the effect, where the effect is not actually produced, ſuppoſing 
n, that the motives are ſuch as may and ought to influence the will, to 
ad produce the effect. Whereſoever the obligations to duty — 5 — 
and ſtrong, and appear ſo to the attentive mind, and accordin 
to the rules of reaſon ought to perſuade the will to cle the good, 
— and refuſe the evil, there theſe obligations may be called Juff- 
— cent naturally to reform the man, though the will may be led aſtray 
dy by a thouſand other influences, and may not once in ten thouſand 
times be effectually perſuaded to refuſe the evil, and to cluſe the good, | 
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II. Whereſoever the motives and obligations to religion which 
ariſe not only from the fitneſs of things, but alſo from the favour 
or diſpleaſure of God, and trom everlaſting happineſs and miſery in 
a future ftate, are traced out by reaſon in the heathen world, though 
they are not all ſet in their full light and ſtrength, but ariſe only to 
a degree of doubtful probability, yet they may be called, in ſome 
tenſe, naturally ſufficient to enforce the practice of religion; and 
the reaſon is plain, becauſe even the mere probability of the love or 
anger of an almighty being, and of an eternal ſtate of miſery or 
happineſs, ought to over-balance all our preſent views of certain 
pleaſure or certain uneafineſs, which belong to this ſhort and pe- 
riſhing life; and ſo they ou incline a reaſonable man to chuſe 
the hardſhips of virtue, with the love of God, and the probable or 
doubtful hopes of eternal peace, and to refuſe the pleaſures of 
vice, with the anger of God, and the probable danger or fear of 
cternal pain. 


III. Though I allow the ſufficiency of reaſon to enforce the prac- 
tice of virtue. and piety in this ſenſe, yet when we confider how 
very little influence it has ever had, even in polite nations, to re- 
form the world, or to. render men truly religious, and no influence 
at all, ſo far as we can find, in the darker corners of the earth, 
thoſe habitations of atheiſm, idolatry, and cruelty, I think we can 
account it little more than a mere ſpeculative and notional ſufhciency, 
ariſing from the nature of things; but ſince it is confirmed by ex- 

rience of ſucceſs in ſo very few, if any, evident inſtances, it can 
ſcarce be called a practical ſufficiency io bring men to heaven in a 
way of religion, where it acts, or rather fleeps, in ſuch a manner 
as to let whole nations of miſerable mankind run on in the practice 
of ſhameful vices, from one generation to another, thoughtleſs of the 
true God, virtue, and religion, and careleſs about his love or his an- 
ger in a future ſtate, 


Upon the whole, I think, we muſt conclude, that fince human 
reaſon, in a remote and ſpeculative ſenſe, may be ſufficient to guide 
and conduct all mankind to religion and future happineſs, Logiſto 
is fo far in the right, and may be allowed to ſay, reaſon is Ri 
cent. Bat fince, in a practical or experimental ſenſe, we find rea- 
fon has ſcarce any, or rather no ſufficiency to attain theſe ends, 
Pithander may continue to maintain his opinion alſo, that reaſon is 
iſuthcient ; yet it ought to be remembered, that it is in this ſenſe 
only, and with this limitation. Whenſoever therefore I read any 
chriſtian writers, who are men of good underſtanding, and of mo- 
derate principles, aſſerting that human reaſon, in heathen nations, 
1s not ſufficient to guide and conduct men to happineſs in a way 
of rejigion, I take them to mean, ſuch a practical inſufficiency 25 
I have diſtinguiſhed and deſcribed here: And in this ſenſe I would 
underſtand the bithop of London in his Second Paſtoral Letter, when 
he declares reaſon to be inſufficient, as well as Dr. Clarke in his 

iſcourſe of revealed religion: And when I hear of other chriſtian 
authors, or, preachers, maintaining the ſufficiency of reaſon for this 
Ppurpole, I would ſuppoſe, they mean no more than ſuch a natural 
| 3 e * a ſcarce ever become really ef- 
_ Tectua) without revelation, a pecially in th barous 
nations of the earth, - Dr 


Sn Though I muſt confeſs, it would better guard their expreſſions, 
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on both ſides, from miſtake, ſince the controverſy is on foot, if they 


Þ 1 wa 


r pleaſed to uſe fome ſuch dittin&tion or limitation, when they pro- 
1 nounced either upon the ſtrength or weaknels of human reaſon, 
N and neither called it abſolutely ſufficient or abſolutely inſuſſicient 
0 tor the purpoſes of religion and happineſs. And I am ready to 
C perſuade myſelf, Logiſto by this time is almoſt inclined to believe, 
d that natural reaſon unaſſiſted in all mankind, is not 1 and 
r practically ſufficient, to make them holy and happy here and here- 
Ir after. Thus it happens ſometimes, that huge controverhes may 
n be allayed and filenced, and contending parties reconciled, by a 
— plain and ealy diſtinction. | 
N « Hi motus animorum, atque hæc certamina tanta 
f Pulveris exigui jactu compreſſa quieſcunt.“ VIS. 
ff And if things do really ſtand in the light in which T have endea- 
voured to ſet them, if reaſon has only ſuch a remote and ſpecula- 
tive ſufficiency, to guide and conduct fantu} mankind to happineſs 
7 in a way of religion, if there are ſo very few, if any, who were 
4 ever guided and conducted by it alone to happineſs, then there is 
* à moſt evident neceſſity of brighter light, 4 ama diſcoveries of 
* duty, ſtronger motives and afhitances, ſuperior to what reaſon can 


furniſh us with, to make mankind truly wiſe and bleſſed; and this 
light and theſe motives and aſſiſtances are eminently to be found in 
4 the religion of Chriſt. 


in Loc. How much ſoever I may be inclined to receive your opinion 
a Sophronius, and to abide by your determination in this controverſy, _ 
er vet I cannot think fit to declare myſelf roundly and poſitively upon 
C this ſubje&, till I have tried the force of all the arguments which I 
le have in reſerve: But perhaps you will think it too much to enter upon 
u- any new topics at preſent. | 
Sorg. Well then, gentlemen, I would propoſe at preſent to re- 
in lieve the fatigue of intenſe thinking, and cloſe debate: And at the 
le lame time, in order to confirm what I have offered about the 
to practical inſufficiency of reaſon in matters of religion, permit me 
AJ to read two ſhort manuſcripts, which I brought hither to enter- 
* tain you this Wang, ſince I found your debate yeſterday ran 
s, very much upon the ſufficiency of reaſon, even in the moſt igno- 
18 rant nations, to lead them to religion and happineſs. The manu- 
fe ſcripts are nothing but a ſhort abſtra& of all the ſenſe of religion 
ny that | could find in hiſtory among the northern Americans, and the | 
1 ſouthern Africans. The firſt relates to the rude nations of the 
18, North America, collected many years ago, for my own uſe, out of 
ay a large volume, written by father Hennepin, a miſſionary of Flan- 
28 ders, who travelled over all that country, and made a conſiderable | 
1d itay in ſome parts of it. All the notion of a God or religion which | 
* they generally have, is this: They ſee ſome bodies produce ſtrange | 
vis effects, which they cannot comprehend, they ſee ſome appearances | 
un of nature or art which are very unuſual, and then they aſeribe the | 
is cauſes of theſe effects or appearances to ſome being that is above | 
ul themſelves, and call it in their language Otkon, or Manitoo, or Ata- 
of. louta, which means, a ſort of ſpirit, either good or evil. So when | 
— they ſee a gun make a flaſh and a noiſe, and immediately either a | 


wild bull, or two or three wild fowl fall down dead, they cry, it is . 
won with an Otkon in it; for they are not able to comprehend the | 
NS, meaning of it. Sv whcn they find a great caſcade or water-fall, 
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which ſeems a little frightful, and dangerous to approach, they ſay, 
a ſpirit dwells there. And for ſuch reaſons they call all that dwell 
beyond the great lake, that is, the ocean, ſpirits ; for the Euro- 
peans perform ſeveral things which they underſtand not. When 
the author was among the Iſſati, he began to make him a vocabu- 
lary in their own language, and when they found he could not un- 
derſtand their words ſometimes till he had conſulted his vocabulary, 
they thought his book was a ſpirit, which told him what they ſaid. 


And this ſeems to be the ſpring of the notion which they have of 
their own ſouls and according to their own way of reaſoning, the 
think that guns, and bows, and arrows, and wild bulls, have ſou 
alſo. When they die, they have a notion of their ſpirits going into 


the country of ſouls, where they fancy that the fouls of every ani- 


mate and inanimate thing on earth are to be found. They bury their 
bows, arrows, ſhoes, pipes, earthen pots, rackets, that is, their broad 
net-work fandals, made of thongs of leather, &c. that fo the fouls 
of their bows and arrows may aſſiſt them in hunting the fouls of elks 
and beavers. in the country of fouls; and that the ſouls of rackets 
may be uſeful to them in travelling over the ſnow in that country. 
There are ſome particular bones of the bulls and beavers which 
they kill, that are kept choicely by them, and are counted a fort of 
preſent manſions for their ſouls, and they uſe them well, left, fa 
they, the foul of the bulls which we have killed, ſhould go and t 
the other bulls, that we have cut them to pieces, and eat them ; 


and then they imagine that the reſt of the bulls would never come 
within their reach, or be catched by them, either in this world or 


the other. | 
They think that the fouls of the Europeans go to a different coun- 
from that of the Americans, and ſome of them are afraid to be 
baptized, leſt we ſhould make them ſlaves in the country of ſouls, 
When one of them aſked the author, whether there be good game 
for hunting in our country of ſouls, as there is in theirs, he an- 


ſwered, there is no need of it: Immediately they clapped their 


hands to their mouths, and ſaid, thou art a liar; can any thing live 


without eating? Scarce any of theſe ſavages have any notion of 


a God ; they do not ſeem to comprehend a plain argument on that 
ſubject. e author had much ado to make them underſtand what 
he meant, when he would give them the idea of a God; for they 
have no word for a God in their language, and yet it is very ex- 
preſſive in other things. He called him thereforet the great maſ- 
ter of life, and the great captain of heaven and earth, and when he 
reached a God to them, they enquired, whether he could ſend them 
ome elks and beavers. It is true, among ſome of theſe nations 2 
ſudden glimmering of a deity ſometimes comes on their minds. 
Some think the ſun to be ſuch a great ſuperior power, but not with- 
out much confuſion. Some fancy him a ſpirit that commands the 
air. And ſome of the more ſouthern inhabitants of that country, 
imagine an univerſal ſoul belongs to the whole world, juſt as every 
particular being has a particular ſoul. 


Father Marquette, who is cited by this author, fays, every one 
of the Illinois has his peculiar god, whom they call Manitoo. It 
is ſometimes a ſtone, a bird, a ſerpent, or any thing they dream 
of ; and they think this Manitoo will profper their Jumting, then 
cy their wars: They blow the ſmoke of their tobacco on 
their Manitoo, which they ceunt a ſalutation of their god. For be 
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moſt part, ſays our author, thoſe who own a God, have ſcarce any 
{eaſe of religion, and but few of them have any outward geſtures to 
convince men of their eſteem for a deity ; they have no temple, no 
prieſts, no ſacrifices, nor ſcarce any forms of worſhip, unleſs it be to 
evil or malicious ſpirits, from whom they fear they ſhall receive tome 
hurt: And to theſe ſome of them have made ſome kind of offerings. 
Thev throw in tobacco, or beavers' ſkins to a caſcade or fall of water, 
which is difficult to paſs, and cannot eafily be avoided, to engage 
the deity that preſides there, in their favour : And if, after the prac- 
tice of any of their ſuperſtitions, they find any degree of ſucceſs, 
they are then eſtabliſhed in it, though they ſhould miſtake ten times 
for one that hits, 


As the generality of theſe- nations have little ſenſe of religion, 
dreams among them ſupply all other defects, and ſerve inſtead of 
prophecy, laws, rules of action, and undertakings in war or hunt- 
ing. If in their dreams they were perſuaded to kill a man, they 
would hardly fail to do it. Parents“ dreams ſerve for their own and 
their childrens' actions, and the dreams of the captain for all the 
people of the village. Some of them ſuppoſe, that Otkon, or Ata- 
houta, made the world, and one Meſſoo, or Otkon, going a hunting, 
with his dogs, were loſt in a great lake, which overfſowed the whole 
earth in a little time; but afterwards, this Otkon gathered a little 
earth, by the help of ſome animals, and repaired the world. Others 
fay, the woman that made the world came down from heaven, and 
guttering in the air awhile, but finding no ground, when the earth 
was thus overflowed, the tortoiſe offered her back to her, on which 
the lighted, and by little and little ſuch a quantity of mud and dirt 
SOT about the tortoife*'s back, that it increaſed ſo as to make 
America. 


In the ſouthern parts of this vaſt northern country, the people are 
ſomething more ſenſible, and are attentive to the things of their re- 
ligion, But in the north there is ſcarce any thing to be met with 
but an inconceivable blindneſs, blockiſh inſenſibility, and prodigious 
remoteneſs from their Maker, fo that whole ages would ſcarce be 
ſufficient to reduce them to piety and virtue. Theſe are the ſenti- 
ments of the traveller. And they have, faith he, ſuch vices amongſt 
them as are directly contrary to the ſpirit of chriſtianity. Their 
cruel and barbarous revenges are practices which they cannot part 
with. They will wait three or four days behind a tree, to kill a 
man whom they hate. Gluttony and drunkenneſs in a high degree 
prevail amonſt them, and mere brutiſh addictedneſs to eating and 
drinking ; their intemperance of every kind, their inconſtancy to 
the partners of their bed, immoderate letchery, polygamy, changing 
and forſaking their wives, are great hindrances to their converſion, 
becauſe chriftianity forbids them. 


They have ſuch a univerſal indifference to every thing of religion 
in which they are inſtructed, that it is very amazing. They would 
luſter themſelves to be baptized fix times a day, for a glaſs of aqua- 
vitæ, or a pipe of tobacco. They will ſometimes offer infants to the 
font, but without any motive of religion. They look upon all our 
myſteries as tales and dreams, as ſome of them do upon their own 
accounts of any thing ſacred. It you bid them pray, and teach 
them prayers, they readily comply: Bid them fal on their knees, 


not ſmoke, be uncovered, hearken to me, &c. they do all. Say, 
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to-morrow is Sunday, or a day of prayer; they ſay, I am glad of it : 
Tell them, you muſt make a vow to the Matter of life, that you will 
never be drunk again; they ſay, I will do it; and are drunk again 
ꝛo-morrow, if they can get brandy. They do every thing with 
ſuch a careleſs air, ſuch a negligent thoughtleſsneſs, and univerſal 
indifference, that it is to little purpoſe to have them do any thing. 
If images or beads are given them, they uſe them for ornaments, 
In a word if they hope to get any favour or preſent for themſelves, 
or their nation, ſome ot them will do any thing in theſe reſpects, 
that you enjoin them. They never contradict any man's fpecch or 
opinion, and think it is civility to leave every man to his own fſenti- 
ment; therefore they will believe, or pretend to believe, all you ſay. 
So that a man muſt not go to America to become a martyr for his 
faith. They never kill any body for a different opinion: And when 
they tell you their tales of the woman and the tortoife, they reprove 
you of incivility, it you contradict them, and fay, they believed all 
you fatd, and therefore you ought to beheve all they ſay. If any 
manner of impreſſions of religion have been made upon themſelves 
or their children, yet when the ſcaſons of hunting come, away they 

o, with their tribe, for many months together, and loſe all that 

oO had learned, and make the labours of a miſſionary endlels 
and vain. 


At laſt this miſhonary, the author, laments and declares : That 
this 7 are {till ſo ſavage, that in all the many years labours 
that I ſpent among the Iroquois, beſides my great expedition among 
{ſeveral others of the nations, I did very little good befides one or 
two infants that I baptized. One among the ati and for want of 
accommodation, 1 did it without any ceremony, taking one chriſtian 
for the witneſs of the baptiſm, only ſpilling the water on the head 
of the little ſavage, ſaying, Creature of God, / baptije thee in the nam 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, then I took half my altar-cloth and 
ſpread over the body of the infant: A little after it died ; and I was 
glad, ſays this poor friar, it e God to take this little chriſtian 
out of the world ; for it is to be teared, if it had lived, it would have 
trod in its father's ſteps. I have often attributed my preſervation, 
amidſt the greateſt dangers, to the care I took for its baptiſm. The 
greateſt things, he ſays, that miffionaries can yet do, is to baptiſe 
a few infants, and dying adult perſons, who deſire it. But after all 
the cares and entire ſacrifice of a miſſionary's life, it would bez 
happy recompence, if they had the glory to convert one ſingle ſoul. 
But they muſt cry out, it is beyond their force; and only the Spirit 
of God can do it. Thus far my epitome of the religion of theſe 
North Americans. 


The other manuſcript is an abſtra& of the religious affairs of the 
ſeveral nations of the Hottentots, at the Cape of Good-Hope, which 
I took out of a very entertaining book, written originally in high 
German, by Peter Kolben, tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed 
in the year 1731. The author was particularly employed to collect 
the materials of his hiſtory, and had a long refidence there, in 
Dutch ſettlement, for that purpoſe, and often made excurſions for 
full information of all their affairs, The account he gives of their 
religion is this: They believe a ſupreme Being, Creator of the 
heaven and earth, and of every thing in them. They call him Goun- 

Ja-Gounya, or the God of gods, and ſuy he is a g00d man; that he does nobody 
ny hurt, and from whom none need be apprehenſive of any; and that he dwells 
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far above the moon. But it does not appear, that they have any inſti- 
tution of worſhip directly regarding the ſupreme God. I never ſaw, 
or could hear, that any one of them paid any act of devotion imme- 
diately to him. I have talked to them roundly on this head, and 
endeavoured to make them ſenſible of the folly and abſurdity of 
neglecting his worſhip, while they worthip what they call gods that 
are inferior and dependent on him: but hep will rarely reaſon upon 
the matter, or attend to any thing that is aid upon it. The moſt 
ſenſible of them, when they arc in humour to anſwer on this head, 
will tell you the following very remarkable matter : That their firſt 
parents ſo griezoufly ſinned and offended aguinſt the ſupreme God, that he curſed 
them and all their pofterity with hardneſ# of heart ; ſo that they know little of 
him, and have fill leſs inclination to ſerre him. The reader, without 
doubt, will be aſtoniſhed to hear ſuch a tradition as this at the Cape 
of Good-Hope, which ſeems to relate to the curſe of Adam, or Ham: 
I aſſure him, the Hottentots have ſuch a tradition, 


Forſaking the worſhip of the true God, 2 they acknowled 
his being, and ſome ot his attributes, the Hottentots adore the 
moon as an inferior and viſible god. They ſuppoſe the moon has 
the diſpoſal of the weather, and invoke her for ſuch weather as 
they want. They aſſemble for the celebration of her worſhip at the 
full and new moon conſtantly ; no inclemency of the weather pre- 
vents them. In ſhouting, ſcreaming, ſinging, Jumping, ſtamping, 
dancing, proſtration on the ground, clapping of hands, and an un- 
intelligible jargon, lie all ther formalities of the worſhip of the 
moon; and in ſuch expreſſions as theſe, I ſalute you; you are wel- 
come; grant us fodder for our cattle, and milk in abundance, In 
rounds of theſe words and actions they continue the whole night, 


till pretty far of the next day. 


The Hottentots likewiſe adore, as a benign deity, a certain inſect 
peculiar, it is ſaid, to the Hottentot countries. This animal is of 
the dimenſions of a child's little finger; the back green, the belly, 
ſpecked with white and red. It is provided with two wings, and on 
its head two horns. Too this little winged deity, whenever they ſet 
fight upon it, they render the higheſt tokens of veneration. And if 
it honours, forſooth, a village with a viſit, the inhabitants aſſemble 
about it in tranſports of devotion,” as if the Lord of the uniyerſe was 
among them. They fing and dance round it troop after troop, 
while it ſtays, in the highcſt ecſtaſy ; throwing to it the powder of 
an herb they call Buchu, our botaniſts call it Spiræa. They cover 
at the ſame time, the whole area of the village, the tops of the cots, 
and every thing without doors, with the fame powder. They like- 
wiſe kill two fat ſheep as a thank-offering for this high honour. And 


it is impoſſible to drive out of a Hottentot's head, but that the arrival 


J this inſet in a village, brings happineſs and proſperity to all the inhabitants. 
They believe that all their offences, to that moment, are buried in oblivion, 
aud all their iniquities done away, If this inſect happens to light upon 
a Hottentat, he is looked upon as a man without guilt, and diſtin- 
12 and reverenced as « ſaint, and the delight of the deity, ever after. 
Tis neighbours glory that they have ſh holy @ man among them, and 
publiſh the matter far and near. The fatteſt ox belonging to the 
village is immediately killed for a thank-offering ; and the time is 
turned into a feſtivity in honour of the deity and the faint, This in- 
ſect I have often ſecn, and beheld the Hottentots more than once 


at the ſolemnities. 
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The Hottentots likewiſe pay a religious veneration to their faints 
and men of renown departcd : Ihey honour them not with tombs, 
ſtatues, or inſcriptions, but confecrate woods, mountains, fields, 
and rivers, to their memory. When they paſs by theſe places, they 
implore the protection of the dead, for them and their cattle, they mufffe their 
heads in their mantles, and ſometimes they dance round thoſe 
places, finging and clapping their hands. They worſhip allo an 
evil deity, whom they look upon as the father of mijckict, and the 
Puree of all their plagues. They call him Touquoa : and tay, he is « 
little crabbed inferior captain, whoſe malice againſt the Ilotteutots will dom 
tet him re, and who never did, nor had in his nature to do any good to any 
body. They worſhip him therefore, ſay they, in order to ſweeten 
him, and avert his malice. It is this 'Fouquos, ſay they, who ſtirs 
up enennes againſt them. It is he who fruſtrates all their good de- 
liens. It is he who ſends all pain and vexation. It is he who 
afflicts them and their cattle with difeaſes, and fets on the wild 
beaſts to devour them. It is he who is the author of all ill luck. 
And it is he, fay they, who teaches the wicked Hottentots the 
curſed art of witchcraft : by which, they believe, innumerable miſ- 
chiefs are done to the perſons and cattle of the good. They there- 
fore coax him upon any apprehenſion of danger or misfortune, with 
the offering of an ox or a theep ; and at other times, perform 
divers ceremonies of worſhip, to wheedic and keep him quiet 


Father Tachart hath delivered their worſhip of this deity very 
well in the following words: Ve honowr Touquea at times, ſuꝝ the Holten- 
tots, by kilfing a fat or or a ſheep, according to our apprehenſions of his deſigns 
to Plague us. With the fat we anoint dur bodies, and with the fleſh we re- 
gale one another: tlas being the way to pleaſe or reconcile him to us, if we have 
offended, though we know not how wwe have offended. Ie reckous what he 
pleaſes an offence, ang plagues us when he pleaſes, and it has been always a 

cuſtom amongſt us thus to appeaſe him. I have now given, faith my 
author, the whole ſy ſtem of the Hottentot religion, every tenet of 
which, though labouring with the wildeſt abſurdities, they em- 
brace ſo heartily, and hold ſo dear, that I look upon it, as à great 
many others have done, an impoſſibility to raviſh one of them out 
of a Hottentot's boſom. Reaſon againſt them, and they wrap 
themſelves up in a ſullen filence, or run away: Ang it is very rare 
that you can get them to hear you upon any religious topic. Never 
certainly were there, in matters of religion, ſo obſtinate and fo in- 
fatuated a people. Some Hottentots, in the hands of Europeans, 
have difſembled a profeſſion of chriſtianity, for a while; but have 
ever renounced it, for their native idolatries, as ſoon as they could 
get out of their hands. I never heard of a Hottentot that died a 
chriſtian. They ſeem born with a mortal antipathy to every religion, 
but their own. 


Many a time have I allured them in ſmall companies, with to- 
bacco, wine, brandy, and other things, to places of retirement, in 
order to eradicate their nonſenſical idolatrous whimſies, and inſtruct 
them in the pure worſhip of God. As long as my {tore laſted, I had 
their company, who ſeemed to attend with a deſign to learn; 
but they only ſiſtened as ſpungers, in order to be treated with the 
other bottle, and laugh at me when I was gone, At this bite thev 
are as arch as other people. When my ſtore was ſpent, they im- 
mediately called out for more hire; and without it, wodld not ſtay 
to hear a word more of religion, How have I laboured to bring 
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them to a ſenſe of their duty to mighty God? How have I plied 
them upon the . abſurdity of acknowledging his ſuperiority to all 
other gods, and yet refuſing him any act of worthip ! And how dil- 
appointed were all my endeavours! I was ſtill anfwered, when I 
could get an anſwer, with the tradition of the offence of their firit 
parents, and the blindneſs and hardueſs of heart with which they 
were all curſed for it, From which, when I had taken all the ad- 
vantage I could to inform and awaken them, and preſſed them 
hard upon the matter, their refuge was in this contradiction, that 
Gounja-Gounja, or the God of gods, was a good man, who neither 
did, nor had it in his power- to do, any one any hurt, though they 
had told me before how he had curſed their anceſtors. When we 
had got ſo far, and I had followed my blow upon their abſurdities 
and contradictions, they would often in a rage deny all they had 
owned, and flying trom m2 ſay, they neither belieced in Cod, nor would 
Lear a word about lam. | 
Thus much for their religion towards God : And though they are 
ſo incorrigibly ſtupid in this reſpect, yet partly their native temper, 
and partly their common ſafety and peace oblige them to be more 
— in their conduct toward their neighbours. And it mult be 
acknowledged, in the main, they are affectionate and hoſpitable ; 
Ihe generality of them are a loving honeſt people, meaning. no 
harm uſually to thoſe who do not injure them, unleſs a ſtranger be 
alone amongit them in ſome part very diſtant from the European 
ſettlements. "Though it is very ſeldom they are known to do miſ- 
chief, except the bands of robbers, who are N them, and who 
live by plunder. Indecd they make no ſcruple of ly ing, and impoſe 
upon any of the Kuropeans with what falſchoods they pleaſe, but it 
is chiefly where property is not concerned: And though they do 
not uſually practiſe or encourage thieying, cheating, or plunder, yet 
there are three impious and cruel cuſtoms among them, which con- 
tradi the light of nature in a groſs manner, and yet they practiſe 
them with all freedom. | | 
One is, their abuſtve and abominable inſolence towards ther own mothers ; 
for when a young fellow is admitted into the ſociety of men, which 
is done with great ſolemnity about eighteen years old, he is dif- 
charged from the tuition of his mother, and may inſult her, when he 
will, with impunity. He may cudgel her, it he pleaſes only for Ins 
humour, without any danger of being called to an account for it. 
And theſe things I have often known done. Nor are thefe unna- 
tural extravagances attended with the leaſt ſcandal. On the con- 
trary, they are eſteemed as tokens of a manly temper and bravery ; 
and the authors of them now and then obtain applauſe. Imme- 
diately after the induction of a young fellow into the ſociety of 
men, it is an ordinary thing for him to go and abuſe his mother, 
and make a reproachful triumph upon his being diſcharged from 
her tuition, in teſtimony of the ſincerity of his intentions to follow 
the admonitions of the declaimer, at his induction into the fociety 


of men. When the old fellows are admoniſhed, and very often 
have I admoniſhed them, 2 this horrid unnatural practice of 
˖ 


leading their ſons into cruelty and neglect for their mothers, not a 


word will they hear with patience : nor can any anſwer be obtained 
from them, beſides the darling one of the Hottentots, whenever they 
are heated and confuſed by any enquiry into their own matters; 
it is Hottentot cuſtom, and ever was ſo: And with this they think 
you ought to be ſatisfied. | 
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Another wicked and unnatural practice is, the Parving of their pa- 
rents when they are able no longer to crawl out of their hut, nor do any 
manner of jereice in it, Then the old man is obliged to make over 
all that he has to his eldeſt fon, or his nearcit male relation; 
and the heir erects a hut in ſome ſolitary place, at a good diſtance 
from their village, and aiking conſent of the village, which they 
never refuſe, the old man is conveved to this hut, and being laid in 
the middle of it, with a.fmall ſtock of proviſion placed within his 
reach, the company take their leave of the old wretch, and abandon 
him for ever; and there he is left from that hour, without any one 
to comfort or aſhſt him, or o much as to look in upon him; but 
he is expoſed to die there, either of age or hunger, or to be de. 
voured by fome wild beaſt. When the women are ſuperannuated, 
they practiſe the fame in every reſpeR, and leave them to periſh. 


The third inhuman and national iniquity is, their expoſing children, 
eſpecially girls, or burying them alive, if the parents think they are not 
able to maintain them: and eſpecially if there happen to be twins, 
and one of them be a girl, the is certainly condemned, if either the 
ſcarcity of the mother's milk, or the poverty of the parents, be 
alledged againſt breeding of them both. When they reſolve to 
rid themſelves of one, they carry the babe to a confiderable diſtance 
rom the village, and look for a hole in the earth made by a hedge- 
wolt, tyger, or other wild creature: In ſuch a hole, if they find 
one, they lay the babe alive; then ſtopping up the mouth of the 
hole with earth and ſtones, forſake it for ever. If they find not 
fuch a ſepulchre preſently, they tie the babe, ftretched on its back, 
to ſome lower bough of the next tree, and leave it to ſtarve or be 
devoured by birds or beaſts of prey. Sometimes they leave the 
poor caſt-away among buſhes. 


Though the immortality of their own ſouls is an article that enters 
not into the religion of the Hottentots, and which, for that reaſon, 
I mentioned not in my account of their religion, and though they 
fay nothing at any time concerning it in a religious way, and pcr- 
haps never think of it with regard to their own fouls, yet does it 
appear very plainly, that they believe the foul outlives the body, 
and that from the following particulars :;—1. They offer prayers 
and praiſes to the good Hottentots departed, and attribute or dedi- 
cate to them ſome hills, or woods, or rivers.—2. They are appre- 
henſive leſt the dead ſhould return and moleſt them. They there- 
fore upon the death of any man, woman, or child of them, remove 
with their bag and baggage to a new ſettlement, believing that the 
dead never haunt any places but thoſe they died in, whether they 
be good or bad. But to what end they conceive ſouls to exiſt out of 
the body, or whether they trouble their heads about it, I know not, 
They ſuppoſe, according to all the intelligence I got upon the mat- 
ter, that the malice of '] ouquoa is confined to this world, and can- 
not act beyond it. Nor could I ever catch the leaſt hint among 
them to think, that any of them believe that either the good at 
death go to any certain place of bliſs, or the bad to any place of 
torment. 'Thus far the author of this narrative, 


And thus, gentlemen, I have given you, in ſhort, all the ac- 
count that I could find of any ſcale of religion, either in the Hot- 
tentot natians, who poſſeſs a large tract of land on the eaſt, ſouth, 
and weſt of the Cape of Good Hope, and in the ſeyeral nations of 
various names, who inhabit a great part of the inland country 
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North America. The only remark I make here ſhall be this, viz. 
that though both theſe travellers ſpent much time in theſe coun- 
tics, and took a great deal of pains with the natives to inſtruct them 
in religion, and the Knowledge and worthip of the true God, yet 
they could never find one foul among them all, that learned to 
know and worſhip the one true God, and to practiſe ſincere and ſe- 
rious religion: So far were their own reaſoning powers from a 

ractical iufticiency to guide and conduct them in religious affairs, 
that their reaſon would not hearken to inſtruction, it would neither 
tcach them, nor let them learn the way to heaven. 


Pita. You ſtand entitled, Sophronius, to our beſt acknowledg- 
ments, for the pains you have taken in entertaining us with thete 
two accounts of African and American religion. And can you 
now, dear Logiſto, deny the juſtice of the remark that Sophronius 
has made? Can you ever ſuppoſe, fir, that ſuch fort of people as 
theſe have any reaſoning powers ia them, ſufficient to frame and 
furniſh out a religion for themſelves, ſuch as is ſuited to the ma- 
jetty of Gcd, and to the dignity of human nature, ſuch as can re- 
{tore finful mankind to a temper tit tor the bleſſedneſs of heaven, 
or ſuch as can recommend guilty and finful creatures to the favour 
of a wiſe, a holy and a righteous God? I mean, is the reaſon 
that is in them ſufficient to do it in a practical and experimental 
ſenſe, according to the diſtinction with which Sophronius has en- 
deayoured to reconcile our pretent controverly ? 

Los. I acknowledge we are greatly obliged to Sophronius for the 
abſtracts he hath given us of the religion of theſe nations: And it 
muſt be granted, that theſe narratives are more worthy of credit, 
fince the authors from whom he borrowed them were not mere 
lailors, who touched upon the coaſt and left it again in a few days, 
but reſided there a contiderable time, and ſpent ſome years in the 
countries, as well as converſed with great numbers of the inhabit- 
ants. I know not what to anſwer, Pithander, with regard to theſe 
particular nations; but ſurely our learned triend has cholen the 
molt ſtupid, the moſt ignorant, the moſt brutal and obſtinate tribes 
of mankind, to ſet before us as a proof of the weakneſs and in- 
ſufficiency of reaſon to conduct men to the divine favour and hap- 
_—_ in a way of religion. And by this account of them, they 

cem to be ſo far degenerated from the rank of rational beings, 
and ſunk into brutal fe, that revelation itſelf could hardly recover 
them, if the chriſtian religion were preached amongſt them : For 
Sophronius has declared, that where ſome fingle attempts have 
been made of this kind, they have been without ſucceſs. 


PiTy. Though obſervation, experience, and matter of fact aſ- 
ſure us, that the ſolid clouds of darkneſs and irreligion which hang 
upon heathen nations, have been impenetrable to all the inwar 
light of their own reaſon for many ages, yet the reformation of 
ſome of theſe nations by the light of the goſpel is alfa ſupported 
by matter of fact and experience; for true religion and morality 
have been actually introduced this way among ſome of theſe very 
ſtupid people. The ſavages of North America, that lie weſtward of 
{ome ot the Britith plantations, and near New-England, have ſeveral 
Chriſtian congregations, and the Daniſh miſfionaries of Tranquebar, 
in the Eaſt Indies, have done great things this way, toward the con- 
verſion of the heathens, in the Malabaric nations; though it muſt be 
conteſſed, theſe Eaſt Iudians are not ſo utterly uncultiyated and rude 
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as the African Hottentots. But if thoſe rude and uncultivated crea. 
tures are firſt addteſſed by men who are ſoft and obliging, and ap- 

r to ſeek only their good, and that by any number of them ſent 
for this purpoſe ; if they are treated in a rational way, and taught 
to exerciſe their reaſon upon the obvious things of the world, and 
led up to the Maker of all things, by the wiſdom and power appear- 
ing in his works; if theſe ſavages are taught to read, and the 
ſcripture, which teaches morality and natural religion, as well as re- 
vealed, be made familiar to them, if it be frequently preached to 
them in converſation, as well as in public aſſeniblies, if they have 
the New Teſtament always at hand, and they are taught how to 
uſe and underſtand it, this will lead their minds into a track of think- 
ing and good reaſoning about God and religion, about virtue and 
vice and the rules of moral life: It will conſtantly furniſh them not 
only with ideas, but with right ideas of theſe things, and ſuggeſt 
proper and juſt thoughts to their minds, vaſtly beyond what the 
uncertain reaſonings of philoſophers would do: and as ſoon as 
they begin to be convinced, that this is a revelation from God, by 
introducing the traditional proofs of miracles and prophecies amon 
them, their belief of it will be abundantly confirmed, and all their 
leflons before learned will have weight and authority upon their 
conſciences, and will have a much {uperior influence upon them 
towards the reforming of their manners, and rectify ing their hearts 
and lives, than if they were left to draw out the notions of God and 
a future ſtate, and to trace out the rules of morality and religion, 
merely by themſelves ; fince it is cvident, their fathers have never 
done it in many ages paſt, nor is it probable the children would 
ever do it in ages to come, | 


Loc. Really, fir, according to your own repreſentation of this 
matter, there muſt be many ſcores of teachers employed in this 
work, and yet the operation would be but flow. 


PiTH. I grant it, fir, and it might take up many years to reduce 
ſuch barbarous nations to the virtucs of a moral and religious life, 
by any human methods we could ulc, even with the e Chriſt 
in our hands: But yet the work would certainly be done with far 
greater ſpeed, and much better ſucceſs, and mankind would be led 
into a much more juſt, uniform, and perfect ſcheme of piety and 
virtue hereby, than if ſome philoſophers were ſent amongſt them, 
juſt to ſet their thoughts into a track of reaſoning upon theſe ſub- 

Rs, and leave them to find out the truths and dutics of natural re- 
igion by their own natural powers, and by long trains of conſe- 
quences : For I am very prone to think, that ſo wild a nation, 
having different capacities, different humours and inclinations, 
ſtrong prejudices, appetites, and paflions, beſides all the concur- 
rent avocations of nature, cuſtom, tolly, &c. would never be led by 
their own reaſonings into any right notions of true religion and virtue, 
though their own intellectual faculties ſhould be awakened and 
rouſed intoexerciſe. But to facilitate this great and blefled work, ſome 
have ſuppoſed, that whenſoever the appointed time is come, for 
calling in the remainder of the heathen world to virtue and piety, 
and the faith of Chriſt, there will be a new and extraordinary ef- 
fufion of the „ of God upon men for that purpoſe, and that the 
ower of miracles and tongues ſhall attend the miſſion of the goſpel 
brough the barbarous nations, as in the ancient days of pentecoft, 
when the apoſtles were ſent to convert the world: For as you find 
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in the narrative of theſe rude nations, that when they fee any 
ſtrange effect ſuperior to all their notions of the power of nature, 
they are very ready to attribute it to ſome inviſible power, to ſome 
unkown ſpirit; o «+ miracles ſhall be wrought amongſt them, ſuch 
as Chritt and his apoſtles performed, at the ſame time that the 
doctrines of religion, and the rules of virtue are taught them, in a 
clear and eaſy manner, they will naturally be diſpoſed to attend 
and receive theſe things with a ſenſe of divine authority; and by 
the concurring influences of the grace of God, there will be a 
wondrous reformation wrought amongſt them. But I forbid my- 
felt to proceed in ſuch a digreſſion as this: All that I inſiſt upon at 
reſent is, that ſome wiſe and ſkilful preachers of the goſpel, be- 
ing ſent among theſe ſavage nations, with the New Teſtament, and 
the art of reading, will be a thouſand times more likely to convert 
any of the rude and uncultivated tribes of mankind, than their own 
realoning could ever he. 
0g. But how hard ſoever it may be for reaſon to reform ſuch 
ſavage countries as Sophronius has deſcribed in theſe his narratives, 
yet the reſt of the heathen world are not to be concluded under 
the ſame eharaQers of atheiſm, vice, and brutality, nor are they 
ſo hard to be reformed by reaſon. | 


PiTHy. But Ll egtreat you, fir, be pleaſed to remember, that you 
at firſt agreed, and undertook to maintain, that the reaſon of all 
mankind, and all nations of the carth, was ſuthcient for this pur- 
poſe And if it were not, then there is a neceſſity of revelation, at 
eaſt tor thoſe nations where reaton is not ſufficient. Beſides, it 
the reaſon of man be only ſufficient, in ſome of the beſt of the 
heathen nations, to find out and practiſe ſuch an acceptable reli- 
gion, then your propoſition concerning the ſufficiency of human na- 
ture, is not univerſally true, fince there are other nations in whom it 
is not ſufficient. | 
_ Los. Iam forced to confeſs, that the narratives which Sophro- 
nius has given of the ſtate of theſe wretched countries, Pose very 
far to deſtroy the good opinion that I had of the univerſal power of 
Kaſon, and to incline me to give up the point in * very much 
in your favour. But pray, — tell us a little what you 
think of the reſt of the nations of the world, excepting ſuch ſavage 
creatures as thoſe, whole religion, or atheiſm, you have deſcribed, 
jag jy 2 human nature is ſunk into ſuch a degenerate and ſenſe- 
els ſtate | 


Sopu. Though there are not, perhaps, very many nations of the 
earth that are ſo far brutified as theſe are, whoſe cuſtoms I have 
been now relating, yet there are ſeveral other large countries in 
Atrica and America, who come not very far behind them in groſs 
Ignorance of their Creator, in abominable ſuperſtitions and idola- 
tries, in barbarity and ſhameful vices. The little tketches of account 
which we have of the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, in the north of 
Alia, and of New Holland, which lies ſouth of Java in the Eaſt- 
Indies, give us reaſon to expect, that we ſhould find them every 
whit as deſtitute of the knowledge or practice of religion or virtue, as 
any of the ſavages of which I have already ſpoken, or perhaps more 
brutiſh than they. Europe, the beſt quarter of the world, has ſome 
countries ſhamefully ignorant : The tribes of men in- Lapland, and 
even in the northern parts of Ruſſia itſelf, are blind and brutiſh 
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enough: They have fome ſuperſtitions among them, but no true 
religion. I haveread in the writings of travellers, and I have been in- 
tormed, by thoſe who have lived in thoſe countries, that the Rules 
are devout idolaters, but immoral men: They are very zealgus to 
have images in their houſes, even in their beſt rooms or parlours, 
and particularly that of St. Nicholas, who as they ſuppoſe, governs 
the world, and beſides him many of them ſeem to — no other 
God. They atone for great crimes by making many images of St. 
Nicholas, and drefling them up very fine. St. Nicholas always 
ſtands in ſome corner of their rooms, and to him they pay their de- 
votions themſelves, and expect their neighbours and viſitants thould 


pay it at firſt when they enter into the room: 'They profeſs chriſ- 


tianity indeed, but mix it with ſuch heathen ſuperſtitions, that it is 
not like the religion of the New Teſtament. "They eſteem it a 
very ungodly thing for any inhabitant to have no image or god in 
ſome part of the room, where they receive their friends : and yet 
they have ſcarce any notion of the obligations of truth and honeſty, 
They make no ſcruple to break the moſt ſolemn engagements and 
alliances, when it is for their intereſt. Falſchood, and deceit, and 
cheating is almoſt an univerſal cuſtom and cx; on among them, 
where they can do it fafely. And Scheffer's hiſtory of Lapland 
informs us, that if the tribes of the Laplanders, who are more un- 
cultivated, are yet more honeſt, it is becauſe they have no ſuch 
ſtore-houſes and fafe cuſtody for their goods or properties, and 
that if they were falſe or thieviſh, there could be no ſafety or ſe- 
curity to any of them in their poſſeſſions. It is mere ſelf- preſerva- 
tion, and not a ſenſe of duty, that makes honeſty the cuſtom of 
their country. 


But whatſoever degrees of honeſty they have, yet as for the re- 
ligion of the Lapps, it is half or more than half heathen ; for 
though they have received ſome notions of the true God, and of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles, yet they worſhip their old gods, Thor 
and Stor-junkar ſtill : Thor is the god of thunder and lightning, 
who has power over life and death, and mankind, and is their chict 
deity ; and Stor-junkar is god of the cattle, fiſh and birds, and 
gives them ſucceſs in hunting and fiſhing : And theſe are worſhip- 

d under wretched * and rude figures, and anointed with the 
blood and fat of their ſacrifices ; their figures are drawn on their 
magical drums, and Chriſt and his apoſtles among them ; and their 
ſuperſtitions are many, and extremely ridiculous. The cuſtom of 
their anceſtors is their higheſt, their moſt ſacred and unalterable 
reaſon for all their follies, and even for their virtues too. What 
ſhall we ſay now of theſe worſhippers of St. Nicholas and his im- 
ages, or of Thor and Stor-junkar, theſe idolatrous Lapps, theſe 
national cheats of North Ruſſia? Can we 1 that any of 
theſe groſs idolaters, or theſe devout and knaviſh Nicolaites, who 
neither pay what is due to the true God, or to man on earth, are 
fit for the preſence of God and the bleſſedneſs of heaven? Their 
own reaſon lets them go on obſtinately in theſe idolatries and knave- 
ries from age to age, and from one end of a nation to the other, with- 
out remorſe, repentance, or reformation. If their reaſon be ſuffi- 
cient to guide them, why are there no inſtances of recovery from 
theſe national vices and madneſſes? It is true, ſome of them pre- 
tend to pieces and ſcraps of chriſtianity; but even with theſe hints 
of twilight and glimmering afhſtances from the goſpel, what has 
their realon done to recover them to virtue or real piety ? 
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Let us travel from Northern Europe to the ſouthern part of Ame- 
rica, What has this ſelf-ſuthcient reaſon done for the natives of 
peru? And what for the inhabitants of Mexico, which, though it 
lies north of Peru, yet is much more to the ſouth than the wild 
nations I have been before deſcribing ? They maintained ſuch hor- 
rid cuſtoms and practices amongſt them, which paſſed for religion, 
when the Spaniards came firſt to make a prey of them, that muſt 
be infinitely offenſive to the bleſſed God, rather thay any way capa- 
ble of obtaining his approbation or favour. It would be endleſs to 
repeat their various ſuperſtitions. I ſhall mention only the cruel 
and bloody rites, which were practiſed by the Mexicans in their 
human ſacrifices, as Antonio de Herrara gives us an account, in the 
third volume of his General Hiſtory of America, Many of theſe 
wretched victims, which were taken in war, were ſucceſſively car- 
ried up to an elevated place, where the high-prieſt ſtood, and were 
held faſt by five men, one to each arm, one to each leg, and one 
to hold the head: Then this inhuman ſacred butcher, who was 
trained up to the office, with a broad and ſharp flint, inſtead of a 
knife, 4 up the breaſt of a man, tore out the heart reekin 
with his hands, and ſhewed it to the ſun, offering him the heat an 
ſteam of it: Then he turned to the idol or image, which was ſet 
near him, and threw the bloody heart in his face : And the bodies 
of theſe facritices, thus murdered in a long and diſmal] ſucceſſion, 
were tumbled down from that elevated place of ſlaughter, and were 
eaten in a feſtival, by thoſe who had taken them priſoners. Some- 
times, ſays he, theſe ſacrifices, after a victory, have ariſen to ma- 
ny thouſands in all the country; for this was practiſed by all the 
nations near Mexico, Why does their ſelf-ſufficient reaſon per- 
mit them to practiſe theſe miſchievous impieties, and call it all 
religion ? 

If we ſurvey thoſe countries of Afia, where the goſpel was 
never preached, or never received, how little of true religion is 
found among the pope of the continent, or the numerous 1 
I mean, religion that can pleaſe the true God ? 


China itſelf is really a polite and ingenious nation, and their na- 


tural reaſon teaches them a thouſand fine contrivances and manu- 


factures, which relate to their preſent life; yet how little has it 
taught them that relates to the true God, or the life to come ? They 
are ſo vain and conceited of their wit and ingenuity, that they ſay, 
the Europeans have one eye, the Chineſe hare two, and all the reſt of the world 
are blind. They boaſt themſclves to be the brighteſt and moſt rational 
people under the heavens ; yet have they wandered into groſs 
darkneſs, and wild ſuperſtitions, as father Le Comte at la in- 
forms us. This country is ſuppoſed to be peopled very early, by 
the children or poſterity of Noah, and they retained the knowledge 
of the ſovereign Lord of heaven, or the ſupreme Spirit of heaven 
and earth, and offered ſacrifice to him anciently, even ſeven forts 
of animals. Their learned men tell us, that for two thouſand years 
there were no idols nor ſtatutes ſeen among them ; and great mo- 
rality and virtue were practiſed through the whole nation. But now 
they generally adore an idol, or fancied god, whom they call Fo, as 
the only god of the world, This was brought from the Indies, b 
computation of times, thirty two years after the death of Chri 
12 
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This poiſon began at court, and corwpted every town: The nation 
is now infected with idolatry, and become a monſtrous receptacle 
for all ſort of errors. N 


It is hard to recount what ſtrange fables, ſuperſtitions, opinions 
about the tranſmigration of ſouls; 1dolatry, and downright atheiſm, 
divide the inhabitants of the land; and at this preſent have a ſtrong 
maſtery over them. The ape, the elephant, and the dragon, have 
been worſhipped in ſeveral places, under pretence that the god 
Fo had been ucceffively traaſmigrated into thoſe animals. China 
is now the moſt ſuperſtitious of alt nations, with all her boaſted ſu- 
periority of ſenſe and reaton : She has loſt the true God, and gone 
on continually to increaſe the number of her idols, till one may ſce 
all ſorts of them in their temples. Yet if they worſhip an idol a 
(wg while, and they do not obtain what they defire, they load 

im with reproaches, and with ſtripes, they tie him with cards, 
pluck him down from his ſeat, drag him along the ſtreets through 
mud and dunghills, to puniſn him. Lately there was one of theſe 
idols called to account before a Judge, and was puniſhed by per. 

etual baniſhment, and had his temple deftroyed, as being uſe- 
eſs to the kingdom: And the reaſon of his puniſhment was, his 
not ſaving the life of a perſon, whoſe recovery their bonzes, or 
prieſts, had promifed in his name : Yet inſtead of coming to more 
true knowledge of the weakneſs of their gods, the people grow 
more blind every day, notwithſtanding all their ſufficiency of rea- 
{on to lead them into truth, and all the boaſted writings of their 
wiſe. philoſopher Confucius among them. Theſe bonzes indeed 
give the people many good inſtructions in rules of virtue; but they 
take Care to recommend themſelves to their liberality: Enter- 
tain and nouriſh up, fay they, the bonzes ; build them monaſte- 
ries and temples, that their gm and voluntary penances may 
obtain for you e tion from that punithment which your 
ſins have deſerved, Burn paper gilt and waſhed with filver, and 
habits made of ſtuff and ſilk: All theſe in the other world ſhall 
be turned into real gold and filver, and into true and ſubſtantial 

arments, which ſhall be given to your deceafed fathers faith- 
ully, who will make uſe of them as they have occafron. If you 
do not regard thefe commands, you ſhall, after your death, be 
cruelly. tormented, and expoſed to ſeveral metemphſvchoſes, or 
tranſmigrations ; that is to ſay, you ſhall he born in the ſhape of 
rats, horſes, males, and all other creatures.” 'This laſt point makes 
a great impreſſion upon their minds. 


I remember, ſays father Le Comte, that being in the province 
of Xanſi, I was ſent for to chriſten a 1ick perſon : It was an old 
man of threeſcore and ten, who lived upon a {mall penſion, which 
the emperor had given him. When I came into the chamber, 
O my good father, ſays he, how much am I obliged to you, who 
are going to deliver me from a great deal of torment? Bapti/in, an- 
ſtered 1, does not only deliver from the. torment of hell, but intitles us to the 
enjoyment of a place in paradiſe : O how happy wil it be for you to go to 
heaven, eternally to lire in the preſence of God I do not, ſaid the fick 
man, underſtand what you mean, nor, perhaps, have I explained 
my meaning clearly to you: You know I have lived a long time 
upon the emperor's bounty: Ihe bonzes, who are perfectly well 
acquainted with all the tranſactions of the other world, aſſure me, 
that I ſhall be obliged, after my death, by way of recompence for 
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my penſion, to ſerve him, and that my foul will infallibly go into 
one of his poſt-horſes, to carry diſpatches from court, through 
all the province. They have therefore been adviſing me to mind 
my duty in that new ſtate; not to {tumble, nor Kick, nor bite, nor 
hurt any one: Run well, and eat little, and be patient, ſay they, 
and you may move the gods to compaſſion, who often of a good 
beatt make at length a perſon of quality, or a confiderable man- 
darin. I proteſt, father, the very thoughts of it make me quake: 
it never comes into my mind but I tremble; yet I dream of it 
every night, and ſometimes, methinks, in my fleep | am already 
in the harneſs, ready to run at the firſt jerk of the poſtillion. Then 
| awake in a great ſweat, and half mad, ſcarcely knowing whether 
am a man or a horſe. But alas! what will be my ſorrow, when 
this will be no more a dream, but a reality, This therefore, 
father, is the courſe I tevk. They tell me, that thoſe of your re- 
gion are not ſubject to thoſe changes; that men are always men, 
and are in the =_— world of the ſame kind as they are here. I 
beg of you therefore to receive me among you. I know your re- 
ligion is hard to obſerve ; yet if it had ten times more difficulties, 
lam ready to embrace it; and whatſoever trouble it put me to, 
had rather be a chriſtian than be turned into a beaſt.“ The fa- 
ther Le Comte, however gave him a little better inſtruction, and, 
as he tells us, had the comfort to ſee him die a good chriſtian. 
But in the main he aſſures us, the ſuperſtitions of the people are ſo 
numberleſs, that he docs not believe any nation under the ſun is 
ſo full of whimſies as China. 


And pray, Logiſto, how much wiſer or happier ſhould we have 
been in this idland of Great Britain, notwithſtanding this ſelf-ſuf- 
ticiency of our reaſon, if chriſtianity had never come amongſt us? 
It is true, we have not many memoirs left of the religion of our 
anceſtors in the davs of heatheniſm. Strabo tells us, that the Bri- 
tons worſhipped Cercs, and her daughter Proſerpina above an 
other gods: Ihe daughter is known to be the queen of hell, and 
the mother a fort of earthly or infernal goddeſs. Whether theſe 
were originally Britiſh deities, or whether they were introduced, 
together with theſe names of them, by the Romans, is hard to ſay. 
The Druids were our ancient prieſts and 8 and, in many 
things, they were judges allo in civil affairs. Ihe doctrine of tran 
migration of ſouls, was one of theirtenets, and that gave the peo 
courage in war, as Lucan tells us; for the © popuh quos deſpicit 
arctos,“ as cited yeſterday by Pithander, thoſe northern people, 
are ſuppoſed to be the Britons. Their religion was much the fame 
with that of the Gauls; for Cæſar tells us, that the doctrine of 
their Druids came from Britain; and we are informed, that t 
fered human ſacrifices as well as others, and conſulted the bowels of 
men upon the altar, to learn the fortune of war, and the ſucceſs of 
Heir enterprizes. Had you and J, fir, been ſent into the world by 
providence in that age, would our reaſon ever have worked its 
way through all theſe loads of ſuperſtition ? Would our native 
powers have found out the true God, and his worſhip, amidſt theſe 
national follies and crimes, and traced out the way to his favour in 
atutureſtate ? Perhaps I might have been the victim to-day upon 
lome impious and bloody altar, and Pithander, or cyen Logiſto, 
might have been the prieſtly Druid ripping open my breaſt, and 
(carching out futurities by the beating of my heart, or the colour 
of my liver. Or perhaps we might Bere been now all three wor- 
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ſhipping the north German and Saxon idols: Thor, the god of 
thunder, whence our "Thurſday comes, or Tuifco, the god of war, 
who gave Tueſday its name, and been proſtrating our bodies in 
the duſt before their images with vain and fenſeleſs ceremony, 
Our great-grandfathers had reaſoning powers as well as we, and 
yet they were blind idolaters : And notwithſtanding all oupreſent 
— and pretenſions to reaſon and refinement, we might 

ave ſtill, in every age, departed further from the true God, 
as the polite Chineſe have done, and given up our fouls, and 
our lives, and our future hopes, to as many wild and wretched 
varieties of whimſv and madneſs. Blefled the day, when the 
light of the gojpel broke in upon us, when the name of Cris, and his re- 
ligion, was publiſhed in our iſland, and the way of ſalvation was 
made known to our fathers ! 


But let us come to the civilized countries of ancient Rome and 
Greece, and the leſſer Aſia, where learning had its feat and empire 
for ſome ages, where the reaſon of mankind ſeems to have exerted 
itfelf in its beſt eſtects, and made the moſt evident diſcoveries: 
And what can we ſuppofe concerning the common inhabitants of 
the towns and villages in Afia, Greece, and Italy, and all their 
pretences to religion ? Has their reaſon led them in any fafe road 
to heaven? Can you yourſelf imagine them to be ſuch as paid due 
honour to God, the true God, the Creator and Governor of the 
world, in any tolerable degree? Can you ſuppoſe, that their reli. 
gious notions, their devout practices, their idolatries, ceremonies, 
and ſuperſtitions, are fitted to rehne the fouls of men, and prepare 
them for ſuch a heaven, as confiſts in the contemplation and loye 
of the bleſſed God, and his eternal worſhip and fervice * Were 
their religious affairs ever conducted and practiſed in ſuch a manner 
as to procure the favour of God for ſinful creatures, and to bring 
them into a ſtate of reconciliation and friendſhip with their Maker? 
Were the devotions, and ſacrifices, and ridiculous rites of their na- 
tional religions, the right way to heavenly blefſedneſs ? 


Suppoſe a few philoſophers amongſt them owned and acknow- 
ledged the one true God, yet many even of the reputed maſters of wil- 
dom and philoſophy diſbelieved the being ofa God, or made him one 
and the — being or ſubſtance with the world, that is, the univerſe 
of things. They were engaged in endleſs quarrels what God was, 
and whether he was matter or mind. Some of them declared 
roundly, that they knew him not: And thoſe of them who believed 
there was one almighty Maker of all things, an all-wife, and 

werful, and beneticent Being, who made and ruled the world, yet 
ke t it too much confined to their ſchools, and concealed it from the 
bulk of mankind. They held this firſt truth in unrighteouſnefs. There are 
ſcarce any of all the ſects of philoſophers, who do not often talk ot 
gods in the plural number: It is plain, that ſome of them did it, be- 
cauſe they did not know how many gods there were: And thoſe who 
believed there was but one true God, yet uſed the common languaze 
of polytheiſts, becauſe they would not, or they durſt not, publith 
this unity of God amongſt the common 2 Socrates has been 
faid to loſe his life for being too free in the defence of it, in oppoli- 
tion to their public polytheiſm and idolatry, though ſome ſay he 
complied with them too. Cicero ſays, that it was hard to find ont the 
true God, the Parent or Creator of the world, and if you ſhould find him, 1 
would be very unlawful to make him known to the common people. His words 
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ze theſe : Illum quaſi parentem hujus univerſitatis invenire diffi- 
cle: & cum inveneris, indicare in vulgus nefas. 1b. de unirerſ. 
page 2.“ and to the ſame purpoſe in Ib. ii. de natura deorum. And 
y the way we may take notice, that the ſame great and lcarned 
writer complains of the weakneſs of human nature to guide itſelf 
without the cultivation of reaſon by learning and philoſophy. Tuſt. 
Welt. ib. iti, And thus he leaves the bulk of the world in a ſtate of 
unguided wandering. 


As for theſe philoſophers themſelves, as much as ſome of them 
knew of the true God, and the way of worſhipping him with a 
pure heart and pure hands, rather than by their national ſuperſti- 
tions, yet how ny do they talk of the myſterics and cere- 
monies of their gods, and of the piety of thoſe who obſerved theſe 
ſuperſtitious rites, and who worſhipped the numerous idols of their 
country? Marcus Antonius. one of the very beſt of them, who was a 
philoſopher and an emperor, fo far prides himſelf in this reſpect to 
his idol-gods, that he thence expected ſafety to attend him, and 
ſucceſs againſt the rebellion of Caſſius: We hare not been fuch negligent 
worſhippers of the gods, {aid he, as to fear that Cajjius ſhall get the mrAory : 
And indeed he followed the ſuperſtitions of Rome, and of other 
countries, with diligence. There were ſcarce any of them all but 
complied- with the national worſhip of many gods, Mars, Bacchus, 
Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, Juno, Minerva; Diana, Venus, and the reſt 
of that ridiculous rabble of gods and goddeſſes. 'The bulk of the na- 
tions worſhipped them in their houſes, and at their temples, thought- 
leſs of the one true God; for they knew little or nothing of him. 
Epitetus himſelf, who perhaps paid the greateſt regard to virtue 
among all the philoſophers before Antoninus, and whole life, in 
other reſpe&ts, was more blameleſs than any of them, and who ſays 
lome very good things concerning our reſpect to the gods, chapter 
XXXVIIL. yet he adviſes men to wor/hip the gods as the country does where 
they dwell*, Let the heathens boaſt then of their Epictetus and 
Antonine, the two brighteſt names among them : Their ignorance 
of the true God, and their abominable idolatries and ſuperſtitions, 
caſt a diſmal blemiſh on their virtues, and almoſt deſtroy all their 
pretences to true piety. Can you ever ſuppoſe, ſir, that the bleſſed 
and holy God, the ſupreme Maker and Governor of heaven and 
earth, can accept of ſuch ſort of devotions; of drink-offerings and 
lacrifices, and various rites of ridiculous invention, and ſuch as are 
paid to falſe gods, to idols, and not to himſelf ? Are theſe the people 
that he will bleſs with his own favour and love, in a better world, 
who laviſh out their ſuperſtitions, according to the wild cuſtoms of 
every country, and adore things that are not God, and never take 
any care to learn his true nature, or to glorify the one true God 
amongſt men ? 


The beſt of them, when they knew the true God, they did not glorify him 
«God, as St. Paul afſures us, nor were thankful for the common bleſſings 
they received from him; but they turned his glory into ſhame, and in his 
room worſhipped ſometimes birds, beaſts, and creeping things, images of 
wood or ſtone, or their own fancied heroes, ſome of whom, accord- 
ing to their own account, were murderers and adulterers, tranſlated 


3, Trends It dal Jew xa Ta margin txxrolt, or, ge, Teorumty 
Epictet. cap. xxxvii. It is proper for us to offer drink-offerings and ſacrifices, to the 
= whom he had been ſpeaking of, every where according to the cuſtom of the 

untry, 
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into heaven after their death. And no wonder if the lives and the 
manners of their common worſhippers were ſcandalous and impure, 
while theſe were the charaRers they gave to their gods. Here and 
there, indeed, among the philoſophers, and eſpecially the platonitts, 
or py thagoreans, and a ſtoic or two, you tind a handſome 1 eech, or 
perhaps a diſcourſe concerning the nature of God, and the imitation 
of him in his amiable perfections; but moſt of them, as I hinted, 
id this truth, even in their own hearts, in wrrighteoufheſs, and very 
few ever carefully practiſed in religion, according to their own beſt 
ſentiments. Nor had they generally any eſtablithed notion of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, according to the behaviour 
of men in this lite. It is granted, that a few of them, particularly 
Plato and his followers, have mentioned ſuch a thing: but Ariitotle 
and his diſciples declared a future itate to be obſcure and uncertain, 
d EA eG; And ſeveral of the philofophers ridiculed not only 
the doctrine of the pocts concerning the elyſian fields and Tartarus, 
but roundly denied any lite after this. Some of them indeed, vit. 
the epicureans and the ſtoics, ſpoke of the change of the ſame atoms 
of matter into new forms of men and bcaits in follow ing ages: But 
this was a ſorry fort of reviviſcence without the ſame contciontnets, 
Many believed the doctrine of tranſmigration of fouls, as Pithander 
has ſhewn ; and others among them could not allow the real puniſh- 
ments of the wicked hereafter, ſince they imagined, that God xa 
never angry, nor wauld do hurt to men. "This, Cicero tells us was the 
common opinion of all the phulolophers : Hoc commune cit omai- 
um philolophorum nunquam nec iraſei Deum nec nocere. bt 
 Officus-1ib. iii. Set. 27.” How then can he punith the vileſt of 
ktnners ? | | 
The ſtotcs did not think that the platonic argument for future re- 
wards and punithments, draw from the uncqual diſtributions of good 
and evil things in this life, was juſt or ſtrong, becauſe they did not 
allow riches, health, eaſe of body, &c. to be real goods; nor pain, 
fickneſs, poverty, loſs, oppreſſion, &. to be real evils : And there- 
fore they thought the office and wifdom of the gods might be ut. 
fieiently vindicated in the diftributions of providence, without run- 
ning to the doctrine of a future ſtate, after this life: And on this ac- 
count, Antoninus himſelf, as well as other ſtoics, talks ſo doubttfully 
about it, in ſeveral places of his writings. Think of Socrates, Cicero, 
Severus, the Cæſars, where are they now all ? Any where, or na where ? A 
worldly things are but as the ſmoke, or indeed mere nothing; Book x. Sect. 3]. 
He has many ſuch fort of ſpecches. That great philoſopher did 
not know, whether the ſoul goes from the body by way of exſtinc- 
tion, or diſperſion of its parts, or continuation of life in ſome othe! 
Fate or place, though he pronounces it bleſſed to be always ready for it, 
without reluftance ; Book xi. Sect. 3. And indeed, ſince they made 
vritue its own ſufficient reward, and made vice its own ſufficient pu- 
miſhment, and called it the flavery of the foul, their philoſophy did not 
40 plainly lead them to make any future rewards or puniſhments ne- 
ary. Cicero, who was one cf the greateſt geniuſes of antiquity, 
and did not confine himſelf to any ſect, but tosk out of all what 
pleaſed him beſt, was fo little ſatisfied with all the proofs of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul and its future exiſtence, that his vaſt reading 
and his own invention could furniſh him with, that he frequently 
-profefles is uncertainty and doubts about it. When he had reckon- 
ed up ſeveral opinions, he adds, © Harum ſententiarum que vera lity 
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deus aliquis videret. Some god may ſee which of all theſe opinions is true. 
In which ſhort ſentence, he ſhews at once his own doubts both 
about the future exiſtence of the ſoul and about the unity of God, 
or rather ſuppoſes more gods than one. 


Where now are theſe agreed principles of natural religion, of the 
knowledge and worſhip of the true God, and of certain rewards and 
puniſhments in another world, for virtue and vice ? Were they 
taught with conſtancy and certainty any where but in Plato's 
ichool, much leſs in any numbers of ſchools of the philoſophers ? 
How little agreement was there among them about theſe principles. 
If their reaſon was ſo far ſufficient to find out and practiſe ſach 
a religion as would lead them into the favour of God, and hap- 
pineſs, how came it to paſs, that there ſhould be never found any 
fixed ſyſtems amongſt them of better rules of piety and religion 
than they have generally propoſed to the world, and a more 
rational and uniform account of their principles and practices 
of what relates to God, and another world? 


Los. I do not pretend to have read over all the heathen 
philoſophers : but {have been informed, that there is no precept 
of true religion -or morality which is not to be found in their 
writings. 

Sor. I grant many ſuch — are to be found; but it will 
be very hard to find them all there. Give me leave to enquire a 
few things here :—1. Is it not a precept of morality or true retigion, 
that all our actions ſhould be done to the honour of our Maker? 
Where is this to be found in precept or practice among the heathen 
philoſophers ? Rom. i. 21. Ven they knew God, they glorified him not 
a God, —2, Is it not an excellent precept or rule of true religion, 
that ſinners ſhould draw near to God in humble worſhip, acknow- 
ledging their offences, condemning themſelves, mourning for their 
folly, aſking pardon of God, and deſiring aſſiſtance from him 
againſt any future temptations, or a deliverance from them? Now 
is there any of the philoſophers among the heatbens that has 
preſcribed to us this practice ?—3. If with much labour and pains 
of reading we could find out and collect the ſeveral rules of a 
lyſtem of natural religion and virtue, here and there ſcattered and 
linted among all the philoſophers, yet what one philoſopher has 
delivered them all ? Much leſs can we ſuppoſe the reafon of any 
one ſingle man alone could trace them all out: Nor is there any 
book left us by all the heathens in the leaſt degree comparable to 
that of the New Teſtament, even to teach us the truths and duties 
of natural religion. —4. Among theſe principles and rules of religion, 
and virtue which lie ſcattered in the writings of the philoſophers, 
are there not ſome which are doubted, and ſome directly oppoſed 
dy others of theſe heathen ſages ? What endleſs diſputes were 
found in their ſchools about the chief good itſelf, and the way to attain 


il, about God himſelf, about good and er, fin and virtue, preſtnt and future 


leppine/s ? Thus the light of reaſon, in theſe great maſters of it, 
has left matters of ſuc ſupreme importance as topics of diſpute 


for their readers, rather than as authentic rules of practice: 
And of how little uſe could this be to all the illiterate, world ? So 
that mankind is ſtill left at a vaſt uncertainty, fince not one 
philoſopher had any juſt authority to impoſe his 29475 fm and 
rules upon the re 


of mankind. I add yet. That if they had 
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been never ſo perfect in the diſcovery of the rules of duty, yet Nye 
they have never given motives actually and practically ſufficient to Nei 
enforce the practice of them, as Pithander has ſhewn already. no 


Very poor and feeble muſt their motives be for the practice of Hue 
fincere piety and the pure worſhip of the only true God, when it 
was oppoſed, rather than encouraged, by ſome of the greateſt 
of their wite men, who had any power or influence in the ſtate, 


That ingenious writer Mr, Jackſon, in his tate Anſwer to Chriftianity bee 
as Old as the Creation, page 14. tells us, that, 4 the rery beſt ſyſtems anc 
of tumaen laws among the gentiles eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition and idolatry, lol 
as ply be ſeen from Plato's iv. and vii. Book of Laws, and M* 
"alſo from Cicero's ii. Book of Laws throughout.” A foul Ne 
blemiſh upon the reaſon and religion of two of the greateſt 2 


men of heatheniſm. The utmoſt, therefore, that I can ſay for 
them, is this, that the reaſoning powers of theſe polite parts of the and 
heathen world had very little, {4 any thing more than a ſort of and 
ſpeculative or 2 ſutficiency, for true religion and future 
happineſs; for its beſt rules were very imperfect, its motives very Nor 
feeble, and ſcarce ever effectual in fact and practice, and where- M:'*" 
ſoever they were effectual in here-and-there a particular perſon or Ml: 
his family, it was rather owing to the traditions they had of ſome MW 
divine revelation, or to an acquaintance with ſome doctrines of the 
ews, in their various diſperſions. And theſe diſperſions of the MW 4 
ews did providence ordain for the preſervation, or rather for the 
recovery, of the knowledge of the one God and his worthip and 
religion among the countries of heatheniſm, who had no e 
revelation made to themſelves, or had loſt it perhaps for ſeveral 
generations. 


Los. But if I miſtake not, fir, ſome ingenious modern writers 
have informed us, that human reaſon has determined, with the 
greateſt cafe, what opinions are true and falſe, in all the main 
articles and duties of religion: They aſſure us, that heathen* 
deiſts generally agreed in the belief of one ſupreme /elf-exiſtent agent or g 
God, and of his providence in the - government of mankind ; that they he 
agreed in the unalterable obligations of virtue, and the diſpleaſure of God 
againſt all vice and impiety ; that there were rewards for good men, and 
puniſhments for the wicked in a future ſtate : That God was to be worſhipped ug 
wth a pious heart, and with a conſcience free from fin ; that jujfice Maler; 
and goodneſs were to be practiſed for their own excellency and em. 
delight, as well as in imitation of the blefed Cod: And they teach us, W'oulc 
that all but atheiſts agreed in theſe great and neceſſary points dme 
religion, | | | 

Sora. Then I may juſtly infer, that nine-tenths of the heathen Meg, 
world were atheiſts, with all their boaſted ſufficiency of reaſon; * 
for it is pretty evident, that there was not one tenth part of the 
heathen world, in the days of the Grecian philoſophers, who 
agreed to hold and profeſs all theſe principles, Logiſto, which yo! 
have now reckoned up. I would yet farther obſerve, that thougi 
any of our ingenious writers ſhould give a looſe to their encomiums 
upon human reaſon, and tell us how far ſome of the heathen 
philoſophers were led by it in their diſcoveries of the true God 
and his worthip, though they ſhould make a ſort of ſaints of them, 


Idols 


* hut how few were theſe heathen deifts, if you except the platonifts ? The ref 
were gcaeially atheils, or polytheitts, ot doupteis about the ons true G. 
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yet we have no reaſon to infer, in large and general terms, con- 
cerning the heathen nations, this was the ſcheme of their religion ; 
nor ſhould they tempt us to ſuppoſe theſe were the general ſenti- 
ments of all the ancient gentiles, and that this was the ſenſe of 
mankind, without a revelation. - How wide this encomium even of, 
the heathen philoſophers: is from ſtrict truth, we have obſerved 
already. And yet if theſe things concerning the philoſophers had 
been ſtrictly true, we ſhould neither make nor believe any univerſal 
and unreaſonable inductions from a few fingle inſtances of phi- 
loſophers, in oppoſition to the common multitude and bulk of 
mankind, in towns, cities, and villages? Let us remember that 
the common people, even in theſe polite nations, 1eceived their 
religioa rather from their prieſts, and their rulers than from 
their philoſophers : they os more willingly and readily learned, 
and more umverſally praiſed the impious and ridiculous idolatries 
and ſuperſtitions of their country, than ever they would hearken to 
the moral or ſelf-denying dictates and abſtract reaſonings of their 
philoſophers : for princes and priefts had much more authority. 
Now many of theſe ſuperſtitions and doctrines of their gods tended 
to corrupt their moral principles, and deftroy and kill the very feeds 
of virtue within them. How very few among them had any true 
notions of piety ? 


Alas] far, to make ſuch general concluſions, of the goodneſs of 
heathen religion, and ſufficiency of human reaſonings in all man- 
kind to find it out, there ought to be many more inſtances of the 
knowledge and belief of the true God, and his ſpiritual worthip, &c. 
and that among the heathens of Africa, and America, as well as 
Lurope; and among the bulk of the inhabitants of Greece and 
Aua Minor, as well as the few philoſophers : Whereas it is evident, 
that the groſs of the heathen world, even in the cultivated and polite 
parts of it, were abominably over-run with ſhameful ignorance, 
Wolatry, and immorality, profaneneſs and ſuperſtition: And in 
ome of the rude and unpolithed nations, there is ſcarce any thing 
but ſtupidity and error, darkneſs and madneſs, inſtead of truth, ſo- 
briety, and goodneſs. 


While in the learned part of the world the poets and the prieſts 
taught thelE wild ſuperſtitions as things ſacred and divine, while the 
ulers commanded. the obſervance of them, and the philoſophers 
uemſelves complied with them, what can we Lena the people 
Fould do but believe in the ſame deities, worthip them with the 
me ceremonies, and imitate their ſuperiors in their religion, 
MOough it were never ſo ridiculous and immoral? And as for the 
ule and unlearned nations and tribes of mankind, while their an- 
eſtors hetore them, and their companions all around them, gave 
iemſelyes, up to impious, and immoral, and ſhameful cuſtoms, 
nd they were never taught to think for themſelves, or to reaſon 
pon the ſubjet, what can be expected, but that they ſhould 
uyerialiy corrupt themſelves, and live from age to age without God or 
bodncls; The narratives which St. Paul gives us in his cpiſtles of 
he Fate nations through which he travetled, and the accounts of 
ur later travellers, conſpire to afture us of the moſt wretched and 


*eploratle {tate of | Mankind there, in reſpect of religian and virtue, 
us is fo copious a theme, Logiſto, that one migar talk upon it 
hole hours with pertinence aud juſtice, and, one would think, to 
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the conviction of thoſe who are willing to hearken to truth. But! 
know in whoſe preſence I ſpeak: 1 am well apprized that the per. 


ſon to whom I addreſs mylelt needs no more than ſhort hints of 


theſe matters to refreſh his own memory, and give him a compen- 
dious view of the things which he himſelf has been well acquainted 
with, in his own converſe with the ancient writers of Rome and 
Greece, as well as the accounts which are given us of the more bar. 
barous nations. | 

Los. I confeſs, dear fir, I am almoſt overpowered with conviction 
oY the ſhort account you have given us of theſe affairs, and the 

aring light in which you have ſet them : But yet ſtill there remains 
ome great difficulties upon my mind, which ariſe from other 
arguments which I have heard and read on this ſubject. Shall! 
Propoſe them now, my friends ? Or ſhall we appoint to meet again 
more early next Wedneſday in the afternoon, and finiſh our con- 
ferences on this ſubject? 

PiTH. Indeed, fir, I fear we have too much work upon our 
hands to be all finiſhed this evening. And ſince you are ſo obliging, 
Logiſto, to invite us to ſuch a peaceful and pleaſant retreat, and 
fince I perſuade * Sophronius will be ſo good as to afford us a 
few hours more of his company, for my part, I know not how I can 
better employ my time than in endeayouring, in ſuch ſociety, to 
ſearch after and to communicate truth. It is indeed the appointed 
buſineſs and ſtation of my life to be a teacher to others, yet I take 
pleaſure gentlemen, to come hither and learn. 

Soen. But why will ye not pleaſe, my friends, to fayour me with 
a viſit, and let your laſt conference do my parlour the honour of 
Aniſhing this friendly controverſy ? I will not pretend to ſuch an 
elegant and ſpacious garden as Logiſto has, nor to ſo neat and 
private a retreat for converſation, as this wherein we are now en- 
tertained : but you ſhall be attended with the beſt accommodations 
which my dwelling will afford; and if you will give yourſelves the 
trouble to aſcend to my ftudy, we ſhall there be ſufficiently retired 
from all other company. 

Los. I doubt not, Sophronius, of the fincerity of your requef!, 
nor the conveniency of your library, for ſuch a friendly conference 
but ſince you have favoured us thus far with your happy affiſtance 
in a debate which Pithander and myſelf had appointed here in this 

den, I cannot with — ſatisfaction permit the ſcene to be 
altered. Perhaps it may ſeem a degree of incivility to defire a 
viſit from you ſo often without a return; yet I promiſe you, fr, 
I will write myſelf down indebted to you for every ſuch favour, 
and when we begin any new ſubjc& of debate, Sophronius ſhal! 
appoint the place. 

So H. Then fince it is the pleaſure of Logiſto to have it ©, 
withont any more ceremony, we will attend him here next Wed- 
neſday. | | 

PiTH. I agree, fir, to your propoſal. I can never be in an ill 
fituation at either of your houſes, amidſt the honour of {ſuch 
company. 

Loo. Gentlemen, I own the obligation, and am your very 
humble fervant. | 
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THE THIRD CONFERENCE. 


Ix the days that paſſed after the Jaſt meeting, Logiſto had been 
reviewing Nveral bocks which have been written in vindication of 
the ſufficiency of human reaſon to conduct men to happineſs in a 
way of religion; and as he had renewed his own difficulties, - ſo he 
had furniſhed his memory. witi ſome of their ſtrongeſt arguments: 
but he found none fo hard to anſwer, as that great and important 
one, which is derived from the wiſdom, the equity, and the good- 
neſs of God ; upon which account he reſolved to reſerve this to 
the laſt, When his company were come, he led them down to 
the uſual place of learned converſation, and began the conference 
thus : | 


Los. The only thing that remains before us, gentlemen, is, that 
I ſhould propole ſome arguments, drawn from the reaſon of things, 
and from the nature of God, and man, why it appears — 
that the principle of human reaſon ſhould be ſufficient, in all man- 
kind, to guide and conduct them to the belief and practice of ſuch a 
religion, wherein they may obtain the favour of God, and happi- 
neſs in a future ſtate, | 


Pity. I wait with ſome impatience, fir, to hear theſe arguments 
of yours, which you have ſo often intimated : And yet it may not 
be improper, before you produce them, to conſider, what is the 
particular propofition your arguments can pofhbly prove, or what 


it is you can expect from them. Will you pleaſe to remember, fir, 


it has been plainly proved and determined already, and agreed in 
our paſt debate, as a certain matter of fact, that there are ſe- 
K large countries of heatheniſm wherein the inhabitants have not 
reaſon ſufficient to guide them into true religion, conſidering their 
vaſt prejudices and averſions to God and goodneſs ; much leſs is 
it ſufficient to enable them to practiſe it; that is, according to the 
diſtinction of our worthy friend Sophronius, that though there 
may be in them a remote, natural, and ſpeculative ſufficiency for 
this purpoſe, yet their reaſoning powers are ſo poor and low, fo 
unpractiſed, and ſo much perverted by a thouſand errors, evil 
cuſtoms, vicious propenſities, and wiltul ignorance, that they are 
not practically and experimentally ſufficient for this great deſign. 
This has been abundantly contirmed by the melancholy, and yet 
entertaining accounts Sophronius hath given us of African and 
American Keathene, Now I humbly hope, fir, you will not ſup- 
poſe that any of your arguments can deſtroy plain matter of fact, 
nor prove that to be ſufhcient, which has before been plainly de- 
clared and proved, and agreed to be inſufficient. | 


Los. I muſt acknowledge, Pithander, I know not how to oppoſe 
what you ſay. It ſeems to be plainly proved, that reaſon in theſe 
lavages is not a ſufficient guide. All that I can pretend therefore, 
Vs, only to ſhew, that if human reaſon is not in fact ſufficient, even 
practically ſufficient for this purpoſe : yet, at leaſt, it. ought to be 
practically ſufficient ; and perhaps my arguments will probe it. 


Firn. Pray, fir, be ſo good as to inform me, what you mean b 
laying, it ought to be ſufficient ? Will any of your arguments teac 
the all-wiſe God what he ought to have done, and in what other 


and better condition he ought to have placed mankind, than he 
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has ſeen fit to place them in? Will your agents give wiſdom 
to your Maker, or inſtruct him in rules of juſtice ? Or can any of 
your reaſonings inform him, what 3 talents, and happier 
circumſtances, he ought to have beſtowed upon his creatures? 
Have you courage enough to reprove or arraign the conduct of the 
ſupreme Governor of the world towards his African or American 
ſubje&s ! Is it right, Logiſto, to talk at this rate? Or is it ſafe to 
+ venture on ſuch an unequal conteſt ? What elſe can you mean, fir, 
by affirming, that reaſon ought to be ſufficient, but this, viz. that 
God ought to have given men better faculties, or he ought to have 
beſtowed _ them clearer light, and better helps, or ought to 
have brought them into the world with greater advantages than 
his wiſdom has thought tit to do : And what 1s this, but telling the 
all-wife God, he has acted weakly, or charging the God of juſtice 
that he has dealt unjuſtly, or accuſing the Father of Mercies that he 
has acted cruelly toward hits creatures 


Loc. I confeſs, good fir, that you confound me a little with 
theſe enquiries. I have no fuch hardineſs of foul, as to dare to 
reprove my Maker, whom I adore with the moſt profound venera- 
tion; and I do acknowledge, that whatſoever he docs, muſt be 
right and juſt. And yet there are arguments which ſeem to prove, 
that man, who as you agree, 1s to be tried and judged in the other 
world, for his behavour in this, ſhould, ſame way or other, have 
ſufficient powers given him to know and fulfil his duty: Otherwiſe, 
men would be excuſable in their greateſt ſuperſtitions and wmora- 
lities, as being deſtitute, by the neceſſity of their circumſtances, of 
a ſufficient guide in matters of religion and virtue: And this is 
the firſt argument which I detire leave to offer upon this head, as 
a difficulty which 1 cannot ſolve. 


PiTH. Perhaps, fir, it is an effeQual relief to this difficulty, if 
we ſuppoſe mankind to be furnithed with fuch reaſoning powers 
as are, in the nature of things, and in a remote ſenſe, ſufficient to 
guide and conduct men in their religious affairs : For the neglect 
of uſing and improving theſe rational powers, is greatly criminal: 
And it is this univerſal neglect of uſing them well, that renders 
them practically inſufficient. If they employ not their reaſon in 
their moſt important concerns, you will grant it is their own fault; 
and this renders them condemnable for the negle& or abuſe of it, 
and for the errors and vices proceeding from {ſuch an unreaton- 
ahle conduct of life. This is confeſſed by the writers of your own fide 
of the queſtion. Beſides, the reaſoning faculty, and the remains of 
conſcience, which are found even in the moſt ſavage tribes of 
mankind, may be called practically ſufficient, though not to conduct 
to happineſs completely, yet, to have taught them much more of 
the firit principles of virtue and religion, than moſt of them either 
know or practiſe; and thus to have withheld them from their 
groſſeſt immoralities and ſuperſtitions. 


Vet further, reaſon may teach them the' duties of an innocent 
man, but not to recover a finner to God's favour. The obligations 
which their reaſon and conſcience might lay on them to practiſe 
duty may be clear and ſtrong as far as they go; and yet thete may 
not be ſufficient to bring ſinners to the favour of God and eternal 
e Devils are under clear and ſtrong obligation to love 
G „and to repent, and obey him, through the di kaltes of a ra- 
tional nature; but this rational nature is not ſufficient to bring them 
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to happineſs and the favour of God. It is granted, the heathens 
have great hindrances ; but great as they are, they are not ſo in- 
ſurmountable, but that moſt or all of them might have arrived at 
much ſuperior degrees of knowledge and practice in religion, than 
what any of them have actually arrived at, if they had not been 
ſo ſhamefully and criminally negligent, ſo exceeding fond of error 
and fin, and ſo lazy in their ſearch after truth and duty. There- 
fore they are by no means excuſable, as you exprels it, in their 
greateſt immoralities. 

Give me leave, fir, to repreſent this matter by a plain ſimilitude. 
Suppoſe Anergus a ſlave, to have a remote natural capacity ſuf- 
ficient to trace. out all the demonſtrations in Euclid : Then you 
conſequently mult ſuppoſe him alſo to have a proximate and 


practical ſufficiency to trace out ſome of the firſt and plaineſt of 


them : Criton, his maſter commands him to demonſtrate all the 
propoſitions there, or to practiſe all the 2 4 but he will not 
ſo much as ſet about the firſt and plaineſt of them: Is not Anergus. 
greatly criminal ? If he would have traced out the firſt, he might 
perhaps find a growing capacity, and a proximate and practical 
ſuſficiency to demonſtrate the next, and the next in ſucceſſion, 
till he came to the laſt. Is he not chargeable then with the guilt 
of not demonſtrating and practiſing the whole ſeries, even though 
he never actually had a practical and proximate ſufficience of reaſon 
or ability to graſp the deepeſt and moſt complicated theorems, or 
to perform the hardeſt problems, becauſe he was * and thought- 
leſs, and would not apply himtelf to the caſieſt? You know, fir, 
how to apply this to the caſe in hand. 


Los. Then vou do not affert, that their reaſon is practically 
inſufficient to have taught them the chief part of their duty, or to 
have enabled them to perform it, if they had been well inchned 
to it, and ſincerely diligent in their attempts to their utmolt ? 


Piru. No, fir, I aflert no ſuch thing: For it is their great and 
univerſal oth and negligence, and difinclination both to learn and 
perform their duty, that is one of the eldef things that renders their 
reaſoning powers thus inſufficient in a practical ſenſe : It is owing to 
their powerful prejudices, their evil moral habits, and their 
ſtrong averſion to God and virtue, that they do not exerciſe their 
realoning powers to the utmoſt of their capacity: And it is by this 
means they continue in darkneſs, guilt, and death : Whereas if 
they had a real inclination, and fincere defire, to {carch out and 
perform their duty to God and inan, if they obeyed every ſecret 
dictate of conſcience, every hint of truth that aroſe within them, 
and uſed their natural light, both as to belief and practice, to the 
utmoſt of their power, God would never be wanting to any of his 
creatures ; I am perſuaded, he would have gracioufly accepted the 
utmoſt that their reaſoning powers could perform: or, if it were 
neceſſary, he would have given ſuch well-diſpoſed pertons, greater 
light and greater ſtrength, to learn and fulfil the neceſſary parts of 
religion ; for to hin: that hath, ſhall be gicen ; that is, greater helps ſhall 
begiven to him that improves what leſſer talents God has entruſted 
him with. But the caſe of theſe brutal creatures ſeems to be 
repreſented in the latter end of that text; Luke viii. 18. From 
lim that hath not, ſhall be taken away that which he hath, or ſeemeth to 

awe ; that is, thoſe who improve not the fecble light that is given 
lem, even thoſe feeble glimmetings of light thalt be taken from 
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them, and by the righteous judgment of God they ſhall be left in 
deep and utter darkneſs: And thus they are greatly culpable, 
though their reaſoning powers are praCtically — 


Los. Very well, my friend; I can hear this with more patience, 
fince you impute the crime to men's own abuſe of their rational 
wers, and not to God their Creator. I proceed therefore to a 
econd argument, and forgive me if I expreſs it in pretty ſtrong 
terms: Does not the great and bleſſed God equally behold all the 
dwellers on the earth, free from partiality and prejudice ? And can 
he be ſuppoſed to make ſome people his favourites, without any 
conſideration of their merits, and merely becauſe they believe cer. 
tain propoſitions, and practiſe certain duties, which he has revealed, 
and which are taught and known 2 in that country where 
they happen to be horn, While others, and that a far greater num- 
ber, ſhall from age to age want this favour of God, becauſe they 
are deſtined to be born and live in places where ſuch propofi- 
tions and duties were never revealed, where they are not known, 
and are very hard or impoſſible to be found out, and for that reaſon 
they are not likely to believe and practiſe them? What can more 
' repreſent God as an arbitrary and partial being, than thus to ſup- 
poſe that he ſcarce vouchſafes to bring the means of happineſs 
within the: reach ot ſo great a part of his creatures, while be has 
given it ſo plentifully to others ? 


 Pitn. This ſpeech of yours, fir, will require an anſwer at large; 
and I am glad you give me occaſion to fpeak my thoughts freely on 
this ſubjed. When you uſe the words partiality and prejudice, 
you ſeem to confider God as a Governor and a ] udge, diſtributing 
rewards or punithments to lus creatures partially, and not exactly 
according to their former behaviour; and in this reſpe&, I muſt af- 
firm, God beholds all men equally, and acts without prejudice or 
partiality in his retribution of the righteous and the wicked : 
Ia this ſenſe, God is no reſhecter of perjons ; the maſter and the ſer - 
vant, the prince and the ſubject, the learned and the ignorant, 
ſhall receive a recompence according to their works. But when 
we ſpeak of God as an original proprietor and poſſeſſor of his own 
bleſſings, he may treely diſtribute his favours in a greater or le!s 
degree amongſt his creatures, as he pleaſes, without any charge 
of prejudice or partiality. And this is ſufficiently viſible in the whole 
of his providence, and that among the brutal creation as well as 
the rational. Are there not many of the, birds, and the beaſts of 
the earth, and fiſhes of the fea, that in their ſeveral portions of 
ſenſitive good or evil, eaſe or pain, are greatly diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, merely by the hand of their Creator ? Here is one flock 
of theep frighted and worried daily, and ſome of them miſerably 
torn to death, and deſtroyed, and the reſt of them wounded ot 

maimed by a wolf or a bcar, while other flocks grow up, perhaps, 
for ſeveral years, enjoy ing the plentiful paſture that the earth pro- 
vides for them, Here is one neſt of doves plundered by a hawk, 
and drenched in blood, while twenty of their neighbours hreed 
up their voung in all ſecurity. Here is a brood of young wild 
turkeys, hatched in a later or more unkindly ſeaſon, crippled w. 
the cold, and Janguiſhing out their lives under lingering infirmities, 
while others that were brought into life a month or two ſooner, en 
joy all the bleffings ſuited to their natute, and continue in this 
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enjoyment, perhaps for ſeveral years. What is this difference to 
e imputed to, but the will of providence ? 


\ thouſand ſuch ſort of accidents happen not only to birds and 
heaſts, to fiſhes, and. every kind of brute animals, but to men; 
aach that not merely to the individuals of mankind, but ſometimes 
% tribes, and families, and nations. Some are actually born under 
ho power of tyrants, and they commence and finiſh their lives in 
ircfome flavery and bondage: Others exult for ſeventy years, in 
tec, and rich, and plentcous circumſtances, while their neighbours 
are diſtreſſed from their infancy with poverty and pain, and drag 
n life to old age under many calamities. Children of the ſame 
yarents hall be oftentimes widely diftinguiſhed in the bleſſings or 
he ſorrows of nature, by the mere providence of God, when, 
perhaps, they are equally virtuous, or, perhaps, equally wicked. 
dome are ſuffered to become blind, or to be born cripples in their 
imbs, and in their underſtanding too, while others of the fame vil- 
age, or the ſame houſe, perhaps, rejoice in the pleaſures and the 
rigorous powers of mind and body. How comes it to pals, fir, 
that your genius is fo bright and ſparkling, while your neighbour 
lebetundo, with all the expences of his education, could never 
conſtrue an ode in Horace, and ſcarce underſtands his catechiſm? 
Whence is it, that ſome families are ſo poor in their intellectuals, 
and propagate floth and dulneſs tor half a dozen generations ? 
and yet, perhaps, at laſt a hero, a philoſopher, or a great divine 
Hall ariſe amongſt them, and ſurpize the world | Tell me, Lo- 
iſto, who makes the differences in all theſe inſtances ? Will vou 
av, it happens thus according to the courſe of things, and the fuc- 
«fon of natural cauſes ? But pray inform me, who ſet natural 
cauſes at work in this manner, which ſhould produce ſuch ver 
liſtinguiſhing circumſtances, and that too, erhaps, in perſons whoſe 
moral character is the ſame ? Or why is their infancy ſo much 
litinguiſbed by bleflings or ſorrows, before their moral character 
properly commences ? Whither ſhall we run to ſeck the cauſe of 
chele raricties, but to the will of the Creator and Diſpoſer of all 
dungs: 


Can you give me any account, fir, why the great God ſhould appqint 
cl particular human ſouls to be united to animal bodies, which 
ae born among the rigours and ſtupidity of Lapland, or in the 
mt or Africa or America, where reaſon is buried under groſs and 
heavy prejudices, and whole nations labour under ſo many wants 
ad difadyantages, with relation to this world, and the other? 
low came your ſoul or mine, to he joined. to bodies who drew their 
iſt breath in Great Britain, who have ten thouſand bleſſings, in 
de animal and the rational life, beyond thoſe poor brown or negro 
wages, that come into the world under brutal parents, who breed 
dem up with cruelty, and ſell them for ſlaves ? What is it, dear 
, that makes this diſtinction between us and them, but the 
wereign diſpoſal of God and providence, who, whatſoever reaſons 
be may have in his eternal mind, yet gives no account to us of the 
eaſons of his conduct? Can you, or I, fir, pretend to any claim 
of merit, that we ſhould be born in ſuch families where we enjoyed 
© advantages of a liberal education from our infancy, and the 
ow ledge of things human and divine, while the inhabitants of 
ae cottages of the Peake in Derbyſhire, were never taught to know 
VOL, 11. * L 
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letters, and are fo groſsly ignorant of the things of God and men ? 
Who made the difteregce between us and the miners in Cornwall, 
who ſpend their days in darkneſs, and are ever conyerſant with 
earth and lead or tin, while we range the ſciences with plcaſute, 
and dwell in day-light, and amidit the delights of learning? J 
whom are our praiſes due on this account, but to our common Ma- 
kerand Lord ? 


If we were only to conſider ourſelves as men left to find out the 
way to happineſs by our own reaſoning powers, are not you and I, 
fir, placed in much ſuperior advantages to the heathens in Africa, 
or even to the poor miners in Cornwall? And why may not the 
jame God make as great a difference between his creatures, in be- 
ſtowing the ſuperior advantages of revelation on ſome, rather than 
on others, according to his own good pleaſure ? You yourſelf muſt 
grant, that God has not favoured all men with the ſame powers, 
means, or opportunities to obtain future happineſs in the way of 
natural religion, why may he not then diſtinguſh his favourites in 
point of revelation ? . 


It is enough for us, Logiſto, if we can but maintain this point, 
that God does not deal unjuſtly with any of his creatures: But it is 
evident, we muſt allow him to diſpenſe his favours as he pleaſes; 
he is not bound to make us all equal in the bleſſings or the powers 
of ſoul or body, with regard to this life, or the life to come, though 
he has made us all men. And as he has confeſſedly beſtowed on 
ſome perſons much nobler inward advantages, in the ſagacity of 
their reaſoning powers, to find out the way to virtue and happineſs, 
why may he not confer higher outward advantages on ſome, than 
he has on others? Why may he not give ſome of his creatures 
the light of revelation, to guide them to happineſs, while he gives 
others only the light of reaſon ? May not the great God, the Poſſeſſor of 
all things in heaven and earth, do what he pleaſes with his own benefits ? It 
he has given the blindeſt and moſt unhappy nations in the world 
all that is due to them by nature, in their circumſtances, and 3a 
natural ſufficiency for their happineſs, he has done enough to ſecure 
his own providence from any juſt accuſations. An African has 
no right to complain, that he was not born a Briton ; nor a porter 
that he was not born a prince ; nor Sophronius and I, that we were 
not made prophets or apoſtles. If God has furniſhed all men 
with ſuch natural powers, as, being improved in the beſt manner, 
would led them to virtue, religion, and happineſs, ſurely his crea- 
tures may give him leave to make ſo much diſtinction between 
them, as to ſet ſome of them in a plainer and eaſier road to hap- 
pineſs than he has others: And it is ſhameful ingratitude for us, in 
chriſtian countries, to complain of our bountiful Creator, who has 
afforded us ſuch peculiar fayours, and made our way to heaven 
plaineſt of all. 


Los. I obſerve, Pithander, you keep cloſe to this diſtinction of 
Sophronius, and talk of the natural powers of heathens in Africa, 
and their natural fufficiency to obtain happineſs ; but I think they 


ought to have, and therefore I think they have, ſomething more 


than this natural and remote ſufficiency, to find out the way to 
heaven by their own reaſon. Is not ſenſe and reaſon allowed by 

ou Al to have. a proximate and praQtical ſufficiency to guide men 
in the affairs of this life? And ſurely one would think, reaſon 
- thould be a more ſure and infallible guide in matters of religion, than 
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ſenſe is, or can be, in the affairs of this world. This ſhall ſtand 
for my third argument; and I would enforce it thus: The 
difference of good and evil, and the natural obligations to virtue 
and piety, are as manifeſt to the mind as any of the objects of ſenſe 
can be, and they have that certainty and demonſtration, which the 
others are not capable of. Surely natural religion has been, and 
ſhould be always counted as much within the reach of natural rea- 
ſon, as any buſineſs that man has to do, ſince it is the moſt neceſ- 
ſary and moſt important of all. 


Piru. Here, fir, your argument again runs directly counter to 
matter of fact, which has been examined, proved, and agreed be- 
tween us. The differences of good and evil, and the obligations 
to virtue, are not ſo exceeding obvious to heathens as you imagine; 
tor though they may be proved by certain demonſtrations, yet theſe 
demonſtrations are, ſome of them at leaſt, more deep and difficult; 
and therefore the rules of virtue and piety are far from being ſo 
plain and manifeſt, as the objects of ſeaſe, or the common affairs 
of this preſent life: Beſides, if they were, ſurely ſome of theſe wild 
ſavages, at leaſt, would have actually attained the knowledge of 
them, ſince they do actually acquaint themſelves with objects of 
lenſe ſufficiently for their own poor and ſorry manner of life here on 
earth : but in the affairs of religion, and a life to come, they are all 
error and darkneſs. All their reaſoning powers leave them utterly 
ignorant of true religion, be it never ſo neceſſary and important. 
And ſuch ignorance reigned very much in polite nations too, except 
among a few philoſophers, cr men of a ſtudious and thoughtful 
frame of mind, who could argue upon moral and intellectual ſub- 
jects, and trace out a few demonſtrations and certainties about 
them, which lie out of the road of Americans, and almoſt out of 
tue reach of theſe unthinking creatures. 


Los, But ſurely, without being philoſophers, every one by em- 
plying his natural power of thinking, or his innate reaſon, in the 
manner he was able, might and could not but fee the reaſon- 
ableneſs and obligation of piety and moral duties, vir. that he ought 
to worſhip his Creator, to acknowledge and depend on him, and 
pray to him for a ſupply of his wants; that he ought to ſubmit to 
his providence, and be thankful for the benefits of it; that he ought 
allo to be obedient to governors for the good of e to 
nghteous, juſt, and charitable to man his fellow- creature, be willin 
o do him all the good he could, and abſtain from all injury an 
nolence ; that alſo ke ought to uſe temperately the pleaſures and 
enſoyments of life. There never needed any ſubtle reaſoning to 
prove theſe plain duties which nature taught and commanded ; and 
le tranſgrethon of any of which is as repugnant to the plain evi- 


K and dictates of natural reaſon, as it is to the revealed will of 
od. | | 


Firn. It has been already granted, that if every one employed 
lis natural reaſon in the beſt manner that he was able, there is a 
natural ſufficiency in his rcaſoning powers to find out theſe things, 
"Tat leaſt the chief of them: But the inſufficiency lies very much 
in this, that their prejudices and averſions, &c. are fo great and 
numerous, that not one in ten thouſand will employ his natural 
©410n in the beſt manner, and this Sophronius calls a practical in- 

Uency, If it were ſo eaſy a matter to do it as you repreſent, 
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how came ſo many millions of people to be ignorant of theſe things 
or to receive notions about them to groſsly and ſhametully contrary 
to truth ? How came whole nations, without one exception, to be 
ſo blind and ſtupid, ſo impious and unmoral, and to continue 0 
from age to age. 

Loc. But here ſtarts up a fourth difficulty, and it lies entirely 
upon you chriftians to ſolve it. Remember, my friend, whatſy. 
ever argument can be brought from the actual immorality, irre- 
ligion, and ſuperttition of men, in any heathen ſtate, to prove 
the inſufficiency of reaſon in matters of religion, will conclude, will 
equal itrength againſt the ſufficiency of the ſcriptures, becauſe men 
are as vicious, as irreligious, and as ſuperſtitious under the light and 
profeſſion of chriſtianity, as the wortt of heathens. Gros and 
abominable as the heathen ſuperſtitions were, yet they have been 
equalled and even exceeded by popith idolatry, which has pre- 
yalled for many hundred years over the chriſtian world: As great 
lewdneſs has been committed among papiſts, as ever were known 
among the heathens, and that with impunity, and cttecmed ſo 
venial as to be bought off with money. Ihe bloody perſecutions 
and maſſacres exccuted by the papiſts are far more cruel and inhu- 
man, than the human facrifices which the hcathens offered to their 
gods: So that any crimes of the heathens againſt the light of reaſon, 
will not prove the inſufficiency of reaſon to be their guide, unless 
you allow the ſame or greater crimes committed by chriſtians will 
prove, that the goſpel is inſufficient. 

{ Pita. This objection has been already anſwered: But to ſpeak ye! 
lainer on this head; it is granted, fir, that the vices of protefling 
chriſtians, the venial lewdnets of papiſts, their idolatries, their bloody 
murders and maflacres, are as bad or worle than the crimes of hea- 
thens, becauſe they fin againſt much brighter light, and far greater 
advantages: But the greatneſs of the vices of popith or proteſtan: 
chriſtians cannot infer, that chriſtianity is inſuffic ient to guide, to 1e- 
form, or ſave mankind ; for it is not the greatneſs of the crimes, but 
the entire number or univerſality of the criminals, that repreſents 
reaſon to be ſo practically inſufficient to ſave or reform the heathen 
world. Now you mult gront me, that men are not fo utterly and uni- 
verlally ĩrreligious, vile and vicious in chriſtian countries, even in po- 
piſn nations, where the goſpel is ſo corrupted, and much leis in pro- 
teſtant lands, where religion is learned and practiſed with freedom, 
as they are in the regions of heatheniſm. There are multitudes 0 
knowing, and yirtuous, and pious perſons in chriſtendom, and pat 
ticularly in the Britiſh iſles, which ſhews the practical ſufficiency d 
the goſpel to reform mankind ; whereas in the more Jcarned an 
more polite heathen countries, there have been N few truly 
religious, and in the rude and barbarous regions, which have been 
the chief ſcene of our diſpute, it will be hard to find one fingle vit- 
tuous and pious man or woman; and therefore, I fay, that in 4 
practical ſenſe, reaſon may rather be called inſufficient, though 
revelation cannot be called ſo, 


Los. Let us proceed then to a fifth argument why reaſon, me- 
thinks, ſhould be practically ſufficient to direct all mankind to thote 
duties which God requires of them, and to conduct them to happ!- 
neſs ; and that is, becauſe happineſs, that is, ſpiritu«| moral hap- 
pineſs, is the end for which man was made, and therefore 1 > 
certainly to be obtained by thoſe rational moral powers, which 45e 
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the very principles God gave man for his guide and conduct to this 
happineſs. Otherwiſe man was made for an end, to the obtaining 
of which, the means are inſufficient. 

PiTH. I anſwer this two ways: Firſt, it may he ſaid in a ſenſe, 
that God made mankind in general, in his firſt formation of them 
fr happineſs ; but he made them to obtain this happineſs in a way 
of free choice, by the diligent uſe of their rational facultics in the 
beſt manner: Now if far the greateſt part of the heathen world will 
wretchedly and wilfully abuſe thele faculties, if they will thought- 
fly and rafhly chuſe the evil, and ruth into it, if they will neglect to 
ſeck, or to enquire, or to learn what is good, as well as to practiſe 
it, then though theſe faculties may be faid to be naturally and re- 
motely ſufhcient for religion and happineſs, yet they ave never 
lixely to become effectual tor theſe purpoſes to one in a thouſand. 
When there is a long cttablithed babit and umverſal cuſtom of 
neglecting or abuſing their tacuities ſpread through whole nations 
from age to age, theſe faculties may be called practically in- 
{ufficient, without any charge upon the Creator of man, or his 
original conſtitution of things. 

| anſwer in the ſecond place, that God did not create all man- 
kind for happineſs, in ſuch a ſenſe, as to deſign they ſhould he 
all actually happy. This is ſufficiently evident by the event; for 
the greateſt part of mankind are, and will be, ſinful and miſerable: 
Our daily experience and obſervation concur with our reaſon, to 
manifeſt this to us; and our Saviour ſays, that few find the way 
to life. Now may not the great and blefled God, the ſupreme 
Lord of all, and Governor of the univerſe, have ſyme very wiſe 
and unſearchable ends in not ſecuring certain happinets to all his ra- 
tional creation ; that is, in leaving ſome of them wilfully to negle& 
their own happineſs, and to chuſe their own miſery ? May he not, 
conſiſtently with his own perfections, ſuffer them, by their own folly 
and negligence, by their guilt and madneſs, to forfeit the light 
and ſtrength of thoſe faculties which were at firſt practically ſuf- 
icient to guide and conduct them to happineſs ? Or to render them 
dark and feeble by an utter diſuſe, or an actual abuſe, of them? 
[tis granted, that man in his original ſtate had a proximate and 
practical ſufficiency to obtain happineſs by virtue and religion; 
yet ſince he is grown ſome way or other, a very corrupt and de- 
generate creature, his reaſoning powers are now hardly to be 
called a ſufficient guide, or rule, or law, for his conduct to the 
original happineſs for which he was made, 


Loc, But what is there wanting to make a rule or law ſufficient 
to the end of its being a rule or law, but that it be plain and clear, 
and eaſy to be underſtood, and enforced with ſufficient ſanction 
a rewards and puniſhments? Now reaſon always was and is 
ſuch a law to mankind, even ſince any ſuppoſed degeneracy, as 
well as before. 

Piru. Dear fir, have you already forgot the two accounts which 
Sophronius has given us of African and American ſavages, and 
their reaſoning powers? Have you forgot the whole ſubject of 
Vur firſt days conference? Can you bring theſe things back to your 
thoughts, and vet imagine, that theſe rules of religion and virtue, 
tleſe ſacred laws and ſanctions, which you ſpeak of, are plain, 
and clear, and eaſy to be found out and underſtood by ſuch ſtupid 
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and perverſe animals, with all their wretched reaſonings? Haye 
they, within their view, any ſuch ideas of theſe eternal obligations 
to duty, either to God or man, or of theſe awful ſanctions of fu. 
ture puniſhments and rewards ? Can theſe holy rules and ſanc. 
tions be called plain, and clear, and eaſy to fuch creatures, among 
whom we can hardly ſuppoſc there is one in a whole nation, 
or a whole age, nay ſcarce one in many nations and many ages, 
who ever found out, or knew, or believed theſe rules and theſe 
ſanQions ? I beg you, fir, not to conſtrain me to repeat theſe things 
ſo often, by urging over again, what has been abundantly anſwered, 
even to your own conviction, 


Soph. Prav, Pithander, let me entreat you to guard your tem. 
per a little. Perhaps Logiſto has read over thefe arguments in ſome 
modern pamphlets, ſincè your firſt day's conference, and they be- 
ing freſh in his thoughts, may have renewed his difficulties, and 
he is willing to have every obſtacle entirely removed that lies in the 
way of his complete conviction of the truth, and his eſtabliſhment 
In it. 


Los. Sophronius is much in the right. He has ſpoken the mat- 
ter of fact, and the very ſenſe of my heart. I proceed therefore 
to propoſe another difficulty, and I hope Pithander, you will not 
— 4. a ropetition of what has been an{wered before, ſince I bor- 
row it from your own favourite writer St. Paul, whom I have never 
yet cited againſt you. Do you remember what he writes in the 
firſt chapter of his letter to the Romans, that the eternal power and 
godhead: are known by the viſihle things of creation; though he adds in- 
deed, that when they knew God, they glorified Jim not as God, neither 
were thankful, but that they held the truth in unrighteouſneſs ; that is, they 
did not hearken to the truths which their reaſon taught them, but 
unrighteouſly impriſoned or ſtifled thoſe truths, and therefore they 
were without excuſe; And did you never conſider, what he ſays in 
his ſecond chapter of that letter, verſes 14, 15. The gentites who 
have not the law, that is, any written law, do by nature the things cou- 
tained in the law ; theſe are a law to themſelves ; which ſhew the work of the 
lau written in their hearts, their conſtience alſo bearing witneſs, and their 
thoughts excuſing or accuſing them ? M hat can be more evident and ex- 
preſs than that this wricer believes and declares, that the rules of 
duty which the gentiles owed to God and man, were implanted in 
their minds, and that when they tranſgreſſed either of them, they 
ſinned againſt their knowledge, their own conſciences accuſed 
them, and they were incxcuſable ? And yet that ſometimes they 
obeyed ſome of theſe rules, and then their conſciences excuſed 
them, or approved their actions. 


Pir h. If ſuch a writer as St. Paul had told me, that human rea- 
ſon, in all the heathen world, was practically ſufficient to guide 
them into true religion and happineſs, and there were no facts to 
contradict it, I pay ſuch a veneration to his writings, that I would 
readily drop the diſpute, and give up the cauſe entirely: But l 
do not find St. Paul ſays any ſuch thing, either here, or any where 
elſe, nor can his words be conſtrued to amount to ſuch a propo- 
fition. And to make this plain, fir, be pleaſed to obſerve theſe 
three things : | 


Firſt, that the perſons he ſpeaks of, in the firſt chapter, are 
chiefly the learned heathens, or at leaſt the inhabitants of the 
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countries where learning flouriſhed, ſuch as Egypt, Greece, Afia, 
dome, &c. ſuch as had found out and known the being and chief 
attributes of God by his works ; ſuch .as knew the true God, and 
profeſſed thempelres to be wije ; fee veries 19, 20, 21, 22. But the apoſtle 
does not tay, that their knowledge reached ſo far as to lead them to 
alvation, though by not worthipping and honouring God, ſo far 
s they Knew him, they rendered themſelves inexcuſable. Verſes 
V, 21: They did not glorify him as God when they knew him ; they 
zere not thankful for his mercies ; they became 1dolaters, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into the images of corruptible man, and 
ito brrds, and four-footed beaſts, and creeping things, and *wworſhip< 
ped the creature more than the Creator. Verſes 23, 25. They did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, and therefore they are without excuje. 
Verles 20, 21, 28. Their fooliſh heart was darkened, and they were 
juitly abandoned of God, and given up to all manner of iniquity. They 
wilfilly thut their eyes avainſt the light, and theretore God, in his 
nehteous judgment, ſealed up their eyes, and gave them up to 
2 mind void of diſcernment, as many of our critics render the 
word «3:95, and thus their own reaſon, by their abuſe of it, was 
rendered more inſufficient than it was before ; their minds had 
gained a ſtrong bias toward error, as a nutural conſequence of their 
in and folly, and then, as a righteous judgment from heaven, they 
were abandoned to follow thoſe errors without any reſtraints of 
providence or grace. 


In the ſecond place let it be conſidered, that when the apoſtle 
fays, Rom. ii. 14, 15. that the work of the law is written in their hearts ; 
he can never mean, that the knowledge of the laws of God and 
their duty practically ſufficient for their future happineſs, is actually 
found in the hearts of all the heathen world: For this is fo contrary 
to plain fact in the barbarous nations, that the apoſtle could never 
intend to aſſert it. All that it can be ſuppoſed to mean therefore is 
this, that there is a natural and remote ſufficiency in their hearts, 
or their reaſoning powers, to find out their duty, which I have al- 
ready granted; and that there are ſeveral of the more obvious and 
common inſtances wherein their conſciences do actually know their 
duty, and excuſe them when they practiſe it, or accuſe them when 
liey negle& it. And this in ſome meaſure, is true concerning the 
udeſt and moſt ignorant nations of the earth, that there are parti- 
ular inſtances of duty, and ſome particular rules of honeſty, juſtice. 
ad compaſſion, which their conſciences ſometimes may actually 
preſent to them; and according to their compliance or non-com- 
Plance may approve or condemn them. But this is far from aſſert- 
ng, that every man and woman in the heathen world has the whole 
aww of God aAtually written in their hearts, or an actual knowledge 
Hell the truths and duties neceſſary to religion and happinels. 

e moſt rude and barbarous creatures in America, may ſometimes 
eawakened by nature and conſcience to do a few of the ſocial 
duties of life, which are contained in the law, without luppoting 
hem to have found out all the neceſſaries of true religion: An 
a may alſo reſiſt the dictates of their reaſon and conſcience, 
l ras to condemn them juſtly, without the leaſt probability of 
"me in a thouſand following the leadings of reaſon and conſcience, 
u the enquiry and practice of the true religion, ſo far as to fave 
fem, And therefore it may be obſerved, that the apoſtle does not 
if, that any ſhall be ſaved without the written law ; but that the rho 
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hare tinned without it, ſhall periſh without it';; And though in ſome par- 
ticular inſtances their CONfCLENCES may excuſe them as well as accuſe then 
in others, yet in the whole of their practice he docs not affirm their 
conſciences will actually excule any of them. 

In the laſt place, I deſire it to be conſidered, that the apoſtle 
could never ſuppoſe the brutiſh and barbarous part of the heathen 
world to have any proximate or practical ſufficiency for religion 
and ſalvation, or fuch capacities and advantages as were ever lixely 
to attain hat end, when the characters which he gives, even of the 
more polliie nations through which he travelled, arc ſo excceding 
difmal and deſperate, to widely diſtant trom the knowledge, fcar, 
and love of the true God, and ſo univerſally abandoned to grols 
errors, idolatry, and ſhametul vices, that they were without God, 
or atheiſts, and without hope in the world ; F.ph, ii. 12. In the firtt 
chapter to the Romans, which has been alrcady cited, the wite 
men amongſt them, who knew God, did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, their foolyh heart was darkened, they were given over to a repro- 
bate mind, they were filled with all unrightcoujneſs, formcation, wickedneji, 
coretouſne/;, maliciouſneſs, &c. BPackbiters, huters of God, inventors of eril 
ihings, dijobedient to parents, without underflanding, without natural affection, 
aniplacable, unmereyſul; 2 Cor. iv. 4. Their minds are blinded by the God 
lis world, that is, the devil and his angels, whom many of them 
worſhipped as their gods. And in Eph. iv. 18. Haring the underſiand- 
ing darkened, being altenated from the life of God, through the tznorance that 
7s in them, becauje M the blindneſs of thetr heart ; with many other cxprel- 
ions to the ſame purpole in his epiſtles. Let it be obſerved — 
that the peopie where this apoſtle preached, and to whom his letters 
axe written, hein Greece, or round about it, and were within the 
verge of that learning and politeneſs which from Greece diffuſed 
itſelt round the neighbour nations and countries. Now if theie 
things are ſpoken concerning the more knowing nations, what 
moit diſmal characters of deeper darkncts, deipair and death 
wouid the apoitle have given to the ſtupid Laplanders, to the 
brutal creatures of New-Holland, in human ſhape, to the ſavages 
of the wild regions of Africa and America, had the courſe of his 
travels led him through their countries? Surcly you can never 
ſuppoſe, that he would have pronounced their reaſon, under theſe 
ten-told clouds of {tupidity, prejudice, and error, ever likely to 
break through thete obſtacles, and to lead one in a thouſand ot 
them inte the ways of truth, holineſs, and eternal life? And 
this 1s what we call a practical inſuthciency. 


Los. Really, fir, I think you have made it out beyond my ex- 
pectations, that your good friend Paul, your apoſtle and oracle, was 
much of your opinion in this matter. I ſhall not cite him again in 
haſte for a witneſs on my fide. But I will atk leave to cite a great 
writer, whom you may call my oracle, it you pleaſe, ſo far as I pay 
deterence to the authority of any man; and that is Cicero, whom 
I take to be a man of honour and virtue, and as bright a genius 
at leaſt as St. Paul was, and much more improved in the learning 
of the philoſophers ; I cannot but fancy him to he one of the 
greateſt men of all antiquity, For this reafon I have two very 
good editions of his works by me, one of which I always Keep in 
this ſummer-houſe, and another in my library. Let us there- 
fore turn to ſome places of his writings, to which a late author has 
directed me, and ſce what he fays of the univerſal power 
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uſiciency of reaſon to lead all mankind to their duty, to preſerve 
them from fin, and to be, as it were, a divine law within them. 
See his third book Ne Republica, and that noble fragment there 
preſerved by LaRtantius : © Eft quidem vera lex recta ratio na- 
turz congruens, diffuſa in omnes, conſtans, ſempiterna, quæ vocet 
ad oflicium jubendo; vetando, a fraude deterreat. Nec vero aut 
per ſenatum aut per populum folyi hac lege pofſumus : Neque eſt 
querendus explanator aut interpres ejus alius: Nec erit alia lex 
home, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia poſthac: Sed et omnes gentes, 
t omni tempore una lex et ſempiterna et immortalis continebit: 
Unuſque erit communis quaſi magitter et imperator omnium Deus 
le legis hujus inventor lator, &c.“ In his ſecond book De Legibus, 
he ſays, Legem neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neque 
ſcitum aliquod effe populorum, fed æternum quiddam quod uni- 
verſum mundum regati.” You fee what a high eſteem he has 
every where for this law of nature, written in the hearts of all 
men: He repeats it often; you find it. again lib. iii. De Othns, 
« Ipſa nature ratio, quæ eſt lex divina et humana, cui parcre 
qui velit nunquam committet ut alienum appetat, et id quod 
alteri detraxerit fibi afſumat.” And in the third hook of his 'Tuf- 
culan Queſtions, he ſays, *—Qui vero probari poſſit ut fibi mederi 
animus non poſht ? &c. qui ſe ſanari voluerint, præceptiſque ſapi- 
entum paruerint, fine ulla dubitatione ſanentur, &c.“ 


The ſenſe of all theſe expreſſions may be ſummed up in this man- 
ner: „ Right reaſon which is conformable to nature, is, that true 
law which is diffuſed or ſpread abroad among all men; it is conſtant, 
it is everlaſting, it calls us to our duty by its commands, it forbids 
us to practiſe iniquity, and deters us from it. Nor can we be freed 
[rom our obligations to this law by ſenate or people. Nor need 
we ſeck any other explainer or interpreter of it, itis ſo elear in itſelf. 
t is not one law at Athens and another at Rome, one now and 
another hereafter ; but it is the ſame immortal and everlaſting law 
that obliges all nations, and at all times. And there is one as it 
were the common Maſter and Ruler of all men, even that God who 
is the inventor and the maker of this law, &c. This natural reafon 
5 both a human and a divine law, which is not invented by the wit 
or fancy of men, is not the ſtatute and decree of any particular na- 
lions; but ſomething eternal, that docs or ſhould govern the whole 
world. He that obeys it will never be guilty of coveting his neigh 
bour's goods, nor of aſſuming to himſelf that which he takes away 
from another, whether it be in point of honour, of property, or 
eſtate. And if the mind of man has at any time failed in its duty, 
and ſuffered itſelf to be corrupted with vice, there is no doubt but 
tis able to heal and reform itſelf, ſince it is the mind that has 
found out the very medicines for healing the body: and thoſe ſouls 
who are willing to be healed and reformed, and will obey the pre- 
cepts of the wiſe men and philoſophers, ſhall without doubt be 
retormed and healed ; for philoſophy, that is, the doctrine of rea- 
lon, is the medicine of the mind.” And no doubt this was the 
lenle of moſt of the great men amongſt the ancients, as well as of 

cero, as would evidently appear, if we had time to ſearch aut and 


make citations from their writings. 


Piru. Giye me leave, fir, to make theſe two anſwers to what 
Jou have drawn from this gieat man of antiquity, Firſt, all that he 
VOL, 111. M 
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ſays of the ſufficiency of reaſon, will reach no farther than the 
conceſſions which have been already made, viz. That the power 
of reaſon in every man hath a natural and remote ſufficiency ty 
lead them to the moſt general notions and practices of duty both: ty 
God and man: here are indeed,” faith he, * in our minds ſome 
ſeeds of virtue, which, if we would let them grow up, would lead 
us by nature to bleſſedneſs; 'T'uſculan Queſtions, book iii. And it 
is granted alſo, that this power has been drawn out into a more regu- 
lar exerciſe by ſome happy geniuſſes in ſome nations than it has 
in others: Where perſons of a thoughtful and philoſophic ſpirit 
have riſen up in the heathen worid, they have employed their 
own reaſon to much better purpoſes than the reſt of mankind ; they 
have drawn out ſeveral of the laws of nature into view; they have 
communicated theſe to their countrymen ; and the manners of the 


nation have been hereby more polithed, and ſeveral more virtues 
practiſed. 


Vet let it be obſerved, that Cicero in ſome parts of his writings, 
particularly in theſe Tuſculan Queſtions, book iii. does not make 
the light of nature practically ſelf-ſufficient for the bulk of man- 
kind, even in learned nations, He grants indeed, that “ If nature 
had ſo framed us that we could behold herſelf, and take a complete 
view of her, and that we were able to form our lives by her guidance, 
there would be no need of our learning philoſophy: But now ſhe 
has given us only very little ſparks which we ſoon extinguiſh by out 
evil cuſtoms and depraved opinions, that the true light of nature 
does no where appear.” And again—* As ſoon as we fee the 
light we are immediately in the midit of all perverſe ſentiments and 
wackednels ; ſo that we ſeem to have ſucked in error almoſt with 
the milk of our nurſe.” This he fays even of the Romans. But as 
for the barbarous and unthinking herds of mankind in other coun- 
tries, alas ? how little do ſome of them actually know even of this 
univerſal and eternal law? They do not awaken their thoughts at 
all, to enquire and ſearch it out: It lies culpably and — 
dormant in the ſeeds of it in their hearts, and produces neither 
knowledge, virtue, nor piety. There is need of ſome better inter. 
preter or explainer of this eternal law in theſe brutal and ſtupid 
creatures, than the mere working of their own reaſon; and there 1s 
need of ſome further powerful hints to be given their reaſon, in 
order to awaken and excite them to take any cognizance of it for 
the purpoſes of true virtue or religion. | 


And even theſe ory olite nations of Rome, and Athens, and 
the ſchools of the philoſophers themſelves, have been greatly al- 
iiſted from ſome traditions of divine revelation, and, "perhaps, had 
their beſt hints of religion derived from thence. Some of them 
have confeſſed, they wanted ſuch help. Some have acknowledged, 
they borrowed it from thoſe who lived nearer to the gods: And 
others ſtole their notions without confeſſing it. This has been 
traced out with great learning by ſome writers, ſuch as Stillingfleet, 
Gale, Edwards, &c. And after all, the rules of religion and virtue, 
which were drawn up by theſe philoſophers, have been very im- 
— and defective in many inſtances, as Sophronius has ſhewu 

fore: And at Athens and Rome they had very different opinions 
about the moſt important ſubjects, of God, virtue, the chief good, 
&c. and they had grievous quarrels and conteſts about many pa!'s 
of their moral philoſophy. Nor hath Cicero, nor Logiſto yet 
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zoved, that the groſs and ignorant nations, the barbarous and 
lavage people of Africa and America, have any proximate and 
nactical ſufficiency to guide themſelves into virtue, religion, and 
tppineſs, or that ever they would or could arrive at it, if left en- 
rely to, themſelves. 

Let it be obſerved here, that ſeveral of theſe nations have not 
{much as a prieft, and there is ſcarce any ſuch thing as a philoſo- 
pier amongſt them, or any one who pretends to teach either 
tue or religion in the extent of a thouſand miles: Whereas your 
own Cicero himſelf acknowledges, “that it is by hearkening to the 
precepts of hiloſophers, that the bulk of mankind muſt be re- 
med and healed.” For he was not ſo weak and inaccurate in 
lis obſervation of men, nor ſo complaiſant to his whole ſpecies, 
15 t0 imagine, that every low genius of human nature, and all the 
nearer ranks of mankind, who are ever buſily engaged among the 
receſities, the labours, or the amuſements of this life, ſhould 
fame a ſcheme of religion and virtue for themſelves, and ſpin out 
of their own reaſoning powers a whole ſyſtem of rules for their 
own conduct toward God and man, in things that relate to this 
life, and another. Now by Cicero's own account of matters, what 
ſhall thoſe nations do to heal or reform themſelves, who have not 
one of thoſe wife men or philoſophers among them? | 


Secondly, conſider what ſort of man Cicero himſelf was, and 
whether you can think him, with all his boaſted reaſon, fitted and 
1 for the favour of God in a heavenly ſtate. I will allow him 
o have as much virtue as moſt of the philoſophers ; but he was 
wilty of one huge and glaring vice, and that is, a moſt exorbitant 
ambition, and excels of pride, which is hateful to man, provoking 
o God, and the very image of the devil; And yet this he in- 
lulged in a moſt ſhameleſs manner: His writings and bis behaviour 
ae full of ſelf, and diſcover one of the proudeſt and vaĩneſt mor- 
als that ever trod upon the earth, At preſent I will point to no 
cher proof ot it than his own letter to Lucceius, who was about 
brite the hiſtory of his own time: There you ſee him ſacrificing 
wen truth and honeſty to the grand idol of his pride. I beg you, 
ys he to Lucceius, and I urge you over and over again, that you 
would lay out your wit to dreſs up the year of my conſulſhip ; laviſh 
ut your ornaments upon it: Neglect thelaws of hiſtory ; do not con- 
ider ſo much to ſay what truth requires, as what will render that 
period and ſcene of my life ſhining and glorious, Is this your vir- 
wous man, Logiſto ? Is this the man of honour, that would per- 
wade his friend to convey falſehood and lies down to E 
nerely to flatter his own ambition, and to procure him fame in fol- 
owing ages ? 

Los. Indeed, Pithander, this is ſuch a ſcandalous and ſhameleſs 
manner of expoſing his own vanity, and building his honour on 
ue ruins of truth, that I could ſcarce imagine that great and wiſe 
man would have ſuffered ſuch a letter to go out from his hand, L 
ar, my friend, you have cited this in groſs merely by your 
memory, and 1 ſome expreſſions to diſgrace his character, 
and blaze abroad his frailty. 


kun. I own, fir, it is many years fince I read his epiſtle, and 

cave cited only the general ſenſe of it, according to the impreſ- 

on it made on my mind when I read it: But ſince you have his 
M2 2 
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works here, let us turn to this famous letter. I think it is in th 
fifth book, among his letters to Metellus and others. See how he 
begins : When I have been in your company, Lucceius, [ hay 
felt a fort of ruſtic baſhtulneſs to ſay thoſe things which in you 
abſence Iwill now declare with freedom; for a letter never bluſhes. 
1 burn with incredible defire of having my name adorned and 
celebrated by your writings :— Think whether it be not better t: 
divide the hiſtory of the civil conſpiracy, “ that is, the conſpiracy 
of Catiline, which was ſuppreſſed in Cicero's conſulſhip,“ and 
relate it apart from the foreign wars: For when your whole ſoulis 
engaged in one argument, and fixed on one perlon, I plainly ſee 
how much more copious and ornamental all your writing will be. 
I am not ignorant what an impudent thing lam doing, when 1 urge 
you to adorn my actions: But he that hath once paſſed the limits 
of modeſty, muſt become thoroughly and completely impudent,” 
Then a little after follow the words I chiefly refer to, which are 
theſe : + Itaque te plane etiam atque etiam rogo, ut & orncs ca 
vehementius etiam quam fortaile ſentis, & in co leges hittoriz 
neglig as. amorique noſtro pluſculum etiam quam concccit 
veritas largiare. L aik you plainly again and again, that you would 
beautity this tranſaction of mine with more ornament than, per- 
haps, you think it deſerves, and therein negle& the laws of hiſtory, 
and beſtow a little more of this your favour on me than truth will 
allow.“ You fee, gentlemen, Cicero's own pen makes him as 
vain and ſhameleſs as my repreſentation of him: And he ſpend: 
above a Page in folio on the ſame ſubject, and frequently urges 
his friend to write this immediately; © Ut & cæteri viventibus nobis 
ex libris tuis nos cognoſcant, & noſmetipſi vivi gloriola noſtra per. 
fruamur : That the world may know me by your writings, and! 
may enjoy in my life-time the plory that belongs to me.“ Whit 
r and impudent falſchood ſully the character of this hea- 
then ſaint of yours, Logiſto ? 


Again; let us fee what his religion and piety were: He cannot 
find whether there was one God or many: He talks often of tl 
gods in the language of the ſtoics: as for the true parent or makes 
of the univerſe, as Sophronius has cited him, Cicero acknowledges, 
it was hard to ſcarch him out, and when you have found him, 
he forbids you to teach the knowledge of him to the bulk of man- 
Kind.” Is this the man that deſerves the favour of the true God, 
who hardly knew him himſelf, and was reſolved to conceal him 
from the world ? As for his own religion, he complied entirely with 
the polytheiſm and idolatry of the nation, and worſhipped th 
multitude of their gods, that is, the ſtars, the devils, the departed 
herves, or the chimeras which the city of Rome had adopted int 
the number of their deities. In many parts of his writings he vin— 
dicates the national ceremonics and idolatrous rites of worſhip, 
ſuperſtition and auguration, as neceſſary to be obſerved ; and | 
think it is in his ſecond book of laws that he prefles upon his coun- 
trymen a ſtrict obſervance of all the religious rites cRabliſhed by 
authority, and declares all thoſe worthy of the la puniſhment, who 
ſhould attempt to difturb them, as ſome of the vindicators of hu- 
man reaſon frankly allow concerning him. Pray, fir, what great 
influence had reaſon upon the heart and practice of ſuch a man a8 
this, who, when he could not believe the Roman idols to be the 
trie God who made or governs the world, yet uſes his utmoſt in- 
fluencc to make the world worſhip them, that is, to make man- 
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kind idolaters, to ſet up rivals to the true God, and procure divine 
honours for them, without any public acknowledgement paid to 
the true God himſelf, the Creator and Lord of the univerie, and 
with an expreſs prohibition of making him known? 

Log. If I would ſhew myſelf a fair diſputant, and a ſearcher 
after truth, I know not well what defence to make for my darlin 
author Cicero, unleſs you will permit me to fay, that neither he, 
nor the reſt of the ancient ſages, could imagine there was ſo much 
hurt in practiſing the religion of their native country, and in wor- 
ſhipping the gods of it, as the bible has taught both Jews and 
chriſtians to conceive : And that this vice of pride and ambition, of 
which Pithander brings fuch a heavy charge agatnſt Cicero, was fo 
univerſal amongſt all great men, that they counted it a piece of 
virtue and glory, ther than a crime. 

Pity, But does not human reaſon, even your darling reaſon, 
teach you the fame that the bible teaches the Jews and chriſtians ? 
Is not polytheiſm and idolatry contrary to the nature of things, 
and to all the principles and rules of reaſen ? Is not pride and ſelf- 
{ufficiency, and ſuch an ambitious defire of fame, at the expence of 
honeſty and truth, a very criminal thing in itſelf, and a high of- 
fence both againſt God and man? Was Cicero's own reafon prac- 
tically ſufficient to be his guide in matters of religion and virtue, if 
it indulged him in ſuch corrupt and abominable practices as theſe ? 
Or if it did make any feeble remonſtrances againſt them, his 
practice ſtill ſnews how weak, and vain, and infignificant theſe 
remonftrances were ; and this proves to us, on the other hand, the 
practical inſufficiency of his reaſon to reſiſt criminal inclinations 
and enable him to oppoſe the idolatrous cuſtoms of his country. 
Thus it appears, that either his reaſon was inſufficient to guide 
him right, or if it did whiſper truth and duty to him, it was with 
ſo low a voice, as was very inſufficient to make him obey. 


[,0G, Pray, Sophronius, let us have your ſentiment upon this 
ſubje& ; for I am at a loſs to find a folid reply, and I muſt be filent, 
unleſs I would run into cavilling; ? | 

So H. Dear fir, pardon me it I ſay, that I am as unable to refute 
Pithander's manner of arguing as you are; and I rejoice to fee 
you ſo ſteady a friend to truth, as to yield to an argument. But I 
will take occaſion, gentlemen, if you favour me with your per- 
mifgion, to make one remark upon this debate of yours, concern- 
ing Cicero's opinion and practice with regard to every man's 
compliance with the religion of his country. Several of the great 
men of antiquity, of whom Cicero was one, having loſt the divine 
revelations of Noah, their anceſtor, thought it neceſſary to intro- 
duce ſome doctrines and duties of pretended revelation, and par- 
ticular ceremonies of worſhip, among their countrymen, in order 
to oblige the conſciences and practices of men to virtue, and to 
reſtrain them from 'vice, by ſome guidance and authority ſuperior 
io each man's own reaſon ; becauſe they were generally convinced, 
that reaſon, as it is at preſent in the bulk of mankind, is very in- 
lufficient to be their guide to virtue, religion and happineſs, 

Give me leave upon this occaſion to read to you a page out of an 
ngentous writer of the preſent age, wherein he cites your own 
Wourite author Cicero more than once. It is in the 49th page of 
s book“, where he is arguing againſt the ſame ill treatiſe which 


* Remarks on Dr. Watetland, &c. 
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Doctor Waterland oppoſes, written by ſome ſuppoſed inſidel, and 
entitled “ Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation.“ „Ihe teſti. 
mony of all ages, fays he, teaches us, that reaſon, whatever force 
and ſtrength it might have in particular men, yet never had credit 
or authority enough in the world to be received as a public and 
authentic rule, cither of religious or civil life: This is allowed by 
all the great reaſoners of the heathen world : And the experience 6 
of its inſufficiency as a guide of life, is given by many of them as 
the very cauſe of the invention and eſtabliſhment of religion,“ that 
is, of ſome pretended revelation from heaven, and ceremonies 
of worſhip, that the authority of religion, as Tully takes notice, 


. Sac c .,Q vv oo 


might reſtrain thoſe whom reaſon had been found too weak to keep 
in order. The life of man, as Plutarch tells us from Euripides, \ 
was once like that of beaſts, governed by force and violence ; ) 
laws were then contrived to —_—_ injuſtice ; but when theſe proved H 
ſtill infuthcient, religion was at laſt invented: By whoſe myſteries, a 
2s Tully obſerves, men from a ſavage life became formed and I 
cultivated, as it were, to humanity. at 
Such an univerſalconſent muſt needs be owing to an univerſal rig 


conviction and experience of the inſufficiency of reaſon, and ſeems 
to be the voice 2 nature diſclaiming it as a guide in the caſę of 
religion: And thus our author's ſcheme, by the confeſhon of a 
antiquity, and even by his own, muſt * fooliſh and irrational, 
in attempting to ſet up that for a perfect rule of life, which from 
the nature of things never was or could be received as ſuch in any 
age or country whatſoever, Should he then gain his end, and 
actually demoliſh chriſtianity; what would be the conſequence, 
what the fruit of his labours, but confuſion and diforder ; till ſome 
other traditional religion could be fettled in its place ; till we bad 
agreed to recal either the gods of the old world, Jupiter, Minerva, 

enus, &c. or with the idolaters of the new, to worſhip ſun, 
moon, and ftars, or in{tcad of Jeſus take Mahomet or Confucius 
for the author of our faith ? And hence may be demonſtrated, the 
immorality alſo of his ſch2me, even upon his own principles.“ Now 
though 1 cannot think this writer has argued ſo effectually againſt 
Doctor Waterland, in his Remarks upon him, as to leave no juſt 
room for a defence of the ſcripture hiſtory of the fall and circumci. 
ſion, &c. yet his ſketch or plan of an anſwer to the author of 
Chrittianity as Old as the Creation,“ has ſome valuable thoughts 
in it, and worthy of the reader's beſt notice. 


Log. Well, gentlemen, I will purſue this manner of debate no 
longer: I ſee my cauſe cannot be ſupported by it. I will 1mme- 
diatcly therefore betake myſelf to my laſt and ſtrongeſt argument, 
to prove, that the natural and rational powers of man mult have 4 
greater ſufficiency than this which you allow, to lead all mankind to 
zeligion and happineſs ; for I think the contrary doctrine bears very 
hard upon the wiſdom, the juſtice, and the goodneſs of the gres 
and bicfied God. I am at a loſs to find how it is conſiſtent with his 
juſtice and his benevolence to his creatures, to leave ſuch millions 
of mankind, from age to age, under ſo poor a capacity to find out ol 
to practiſe the way of pleaſing their Maker in this world, and yet 
to judge and condemn them in the other world for diſpleaſing him. 

PirH. I grant, Logifto, this is a point of argument which has 

at difficulties attending it, and therefore I propoſe that we ad- 
journ the debate for one half hour, and if you pleaſe to give us your 
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company, and lead us through the ſeveral walks and diviſions of 
your beautiful garden we will there relax our thoughts for a ſeaſon, 
and I hope we ſhall each of us reſume the debate again with treth 
ſpirits, and to our mutual ſatisfaction. 


Log. With all my heart, gentlemen, I attend you with the great- 
ct readineſs and delight. 


—— 
— 


THE FOURTH CONFERENCE. 


Wuuns Logiſto was attending his two friends through the 
pleaſures of his garden, he weary ra them to a very agrecable 
piece of elevated ground, whence they could ſurvey the neighbouur- 
ing fields and meadows covered with cattle of divers kinds. Some 
xeregrazing upon the natural bounties of providence ; ſome reſted 
at their eate ; and others were ſporting varioufly, with life and 
rigour, and joy, in the proviſions that were made for the happineſs 
ſuted to their natures. The birds ſung their chearful airs upon the 
buſhes, being repleniſhed with their proper food, or they exulted 
upon the wing with wanton at us] W themſelves 
from bough to bough ; and their little fouls took in all the ſatis- 
faction of their natures, and their harmleſs life. Even the ver 
creeping inſects, as well as thoſe that were made for flight, ap- 
peared joy ful in their narrow dimenſions : The worm, the emmet 
ad the butterfly were pleated with their atoms or inches of being, 
and in their low rank of exiſtence ſeemed to bear their witneſs to 
ne beneſicent hand that gave them every thing neceſſary to their 
lupport and delight. Logiſto took notice of it, while they were 
laxing their rounds, and at their return to the ſummer-houſe, he 
lus renewed the conference. 


Loc. And can you think, Pithander, that every worthleſs 
reature in the univerſe, not only the beaſts and the birds, but 
ren the butterflies and the worms, have powers given them by 
weir wife and bountiful Creator ſufficient for their happineſs, 
during their little extent of exiſtence; and ſhall not man the 
ord of the lower world, man, the favourite of his Maker, ſhall not 
mn have ſufficient powers conferred upon him, to lead and conduct 
im to his tinal happineſs ? Is it not inconſiſtent with the juſtice 
nd equity of a God, and much more inconſiſtent with the goodneſs 
lo magnificent and ſo bountiful a being, to make creatures of an 
mortal duration, capable of intenſe happineſs, and intenſe 
7 through all that immortal exiſtence, and not provide them 
it ſufficient capacities in themſelves to make that long ſtate of 
altence happy? And yet what multitudes of them, according to 
ur account, are brought into being, almoſt under a neceſſity of 
ing miſerable ? Did theſe intellectual and wretched creatures ever 
"e defire to exiſt? Was not their exiſtence the mere effect of 
der Maker's ſovereign pleaſure ? And would the ſovereign plea- 
ne of a wife, a righteous, and merciful God, ever bring creatures 
"% ſuch an immortal, exiſtence, without ſufficient powers to 


= 73 conduct them to that felicity which is ſuited to their 
*dl res 2 


Nor is the mere remote, natural, and ſpeculative ſufficiency, 
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which Sophronius has taught you, any ſufficient anſwer to this 
difficulty. Could ſo wile, fo righteous, and merciful a God bring 
millions of creatures into being with fuch a poor provifion for 
their happineſs, as not one in ten thouſand thould be likely to 
obtain it? This is ſo ncar a-kin to an ablolvte infufticiency, that 
this doctrine of yours ſcems to bear too hard upon the perteQtions 


of God. What! has the blefied God dealt harder with his 
creature man than with any of the meaner works of his hands ? 


Piru. No, fir, by no means: And if you could have known man 
in his original ſtate of powers and bleſſings, furniſhed with a clear 
and ſagacious mind, with reaſon bright and ſtrong, and ſuperior to 
all his lower appetites and paſſions, you would, doubtleſs, have 
acknowledged the tranſcendent advantages for elevated happineſs, 
and the rich ſufficiencies given to the creature man. You would 
have confeſſed, they were fuch as became a magnificent, a wiſe, 
and a bountiful Creator to beſtow upon his nobleſt piece of work- 


manſhip on this earthly globe. God hath not dealt worſe with his | 


creature man than with the reſt; but man has dealt worſe with his 
Maker than any of them. He has not followed the laws of his na- 
ture, but broke his allegiance to his God, by chufing evil inſtead of 
good: He has ruined his original happy ſtate, and, according to the 
conſtitution of things, his whole nature and race is tainted, fo that 
he is become viler than the hrutes that periſh : He has forfeited his 
native blefings, and he, with his race, ate become rebels, and ob- 
noxious to their Maker's difplcature. Tis, as Sophronius hinted 
in the firſt of our conferences, has been the ſenſe of the more 
thinking heathens, as well as Jews and chrittians ; and without an 
eye to ſome ſuch ſort of original degeneracy, it is lard, if not im- 
poſſible, to give a ſatisfactory account for the poor, dark, ſtupid, 
and wretched circumſtances in which ſo great a part of mankind, 
are brought into this world, wherein they live and grow ud, age 
after age, in groſs ignorance and vice, thoughtleſs of their duty t 
the God that created them, or their true happineſs in the enjoy- 
ment of his favour. 


Loc. But ſince I am not yet fo far convinced, nor fo complaiſant 
as to confeſs this original degeneracy, and fince it would lead Us, 
perhaps, too far from our preſent point of debate, prav, my triend, 
try if you cannot ſay ſomething elfe to clear the juttice and the 
goodneſs of God from the imputation of dealing ſo hardly with ls 
creature man. 


Pita, I cannot wave this matter of ſome original degener 
for I think it is ſo neceſſary to the ſolution of the difficulties w 
attend this point, that it is not to be done without it: Yet it 15.00 
the only anſwer to them neither; 1 will ſee what may be ſaid from 
other topics alſo; but I cannot promiſe you to avoid tlus. 


Loc. Well then, let us ſuppoſe mankind to come into the world 
in any circumſtances of ene yet {till it is agreed, that oF 
of them has an immortal foul, each of them is accountable to C 

for his own actions, each of them is rewardable for his ſervices 
God, and punithable for his neglects of duty, and for the in * 
gences of vice; therefore, ſurcly, all mankin« hath a right 2 15 
common laws of equity, to be furniſhed with the knowle gen , CT F 
things for which they are accountable, the difference 0 2 Ti 
virtue, and the duties they owe to God and to man; They H 


2 


acy; 
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izht to be endued with a ſufficient power to find out, and to prac- 
ile hem: And if this ſufficiency of light and power be not planted 
in the reaſon and nature of men, they have a right to have it by 
divine revelation: Otherwiſe they would be excuſable in their 
fouleft vices, in their neglect of duties, and their practice of all un- 
rodlinels, becauſe they ſeem to be left under almoſt an unavoidable 
necefiity of neglecting their duty, and of ſinning againſt their Maker. 


P:TH. In ſuch a degenerate and finful world of creatures as we 
ze, who have fo ſhamefully rebelled againſt him that made us, 
nerhaps it is ſufficient to vindicate the equity of God, if he has 
rto tin mankind ſuch a natural and remote power of ſufficiency to 


4 of Wl forfeited the proximate and practical ſufficiency of their reaſon, 
the and without the ſuperior light of revelation, they can hardly be 
that erer ſuppoſed to recover it. 


his Log. Dear fir, I intreat you to confider, that however the great 


ave ind out and practiſe their duty as Sophronius has allowed in his 

eſs, littinction; as for the ruder and wilder nations, this is certainly 

ld and evidently the cafe : By their brutal thoughtleſſneſs, their ob- | 

iſe, ſinate prejudices from age to age, their vicious propenſities, and 1 

rk- their long contracted habits of 983 and impiety, theſe ö 

his WM natural powers of reaſon are fo diſuſed and unpractiſed in matters | 

his of piety and virtue, that they will ſcarce ever be rightly exerciſed, | 

na- or lead them into the path of religion and happineſs. They have ö 
. 


ob. :nd righteous God might puniſh the firſt man by ſuch a forfeiture, ; 
ned jowever ſuch mere reſlaues of a natural and remote ſufficiency be 

ze a that was afforded to the ſuppoſed firſt parent of our race him- 

{a BY (if, who finned againſt God, yet can his children and poſterity, 

10. for a hundred generations, be involved in this forfeiture ? Though 

Pt „be equity of God may juſtify itſelf in confining Adam himſelf to 

wc, ach a limited and contracted capacity of attaining happineſs after 


©" Wl his fin, yet can the equity or goodneſs of God be juſtified in leav- 
- nn his offspring in Tock hopeleſs and calamitous circumſtances, 
Jo) with ſuch a narrow pittance of reaſon and powers to find out their 

duty, to ſecure their own welfare, and obtain the felicity of their 
fant WM beings? What was the crime of theſe poor ignorant wretched 
us, WJ infants, that could forfeit any part of the powers due to their na- 
end, Wi tures? What have theſe millions of African and American ſouls 
the done, that they ſhould be born under ſo dark and diſmal a climate, 
us in the midſt of ſuch impious cuſtoms, ſuch univerſal oblivion or 
neglect of God, ſuch inſuperable prejudices, and with ſuch ſtrong 


dev; victous propenſities, that it is ten thouſand to one, as you confeſs, 
nich kerer any of them come to the knowledge and favour of God, to 
not dhe practice of true religion, and to the enjoyment of future fe- 


rom; "city ? Has the equity, or wiſdom, or will of God acted fairly with 
al theſe miſerable millions? Has divine and infinite goodneſs 
erer exprefled itſelf toward them as becomes a Creator, a Father 
of his creatures, and a God of unbounded love? Or can his juſtice 
God er pronounce a ſentence of condemnation, as a Judge upon them, 
or finning againſt ſuch laws as they never knew nor had a prac- 
ical and proximate capacity to find out ? | 
the irn. Pray, good Logiſto, calm your ſpirit, and rebate your fire: 
hoſe not ſo vehement and pathetic in your oratory for the ſinful 
andi He of finful man: Take heed that while you act the zealous ad- 
vc a; eate for rebel creatures, you do not repeat- the crime, and the 
VOL, III. N 
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danger of which I took the freedom to warn you before : Haye a 
care of running furiouſly upon an accuſation of the all-wiſe and 
righteous Creator. It you give me leave, fir, I will endeavour to 
ſoften and relieve the terror of this obſection, by laying before you 
ſeveral weighty confiderations. But before | begin them, I mutt 
remind you, that while you argue trom the juſtice and 1 of 
God, that there ought to be fuch a proximate and practical ſuffici- 
ency in all — to obtain the favour of Godin a way of religion, 
you argue againſt plain matter of fact again, and which you your. 
ſelf have allowed, and that more than once, in this afternoon's con- 
ference. | 

Forgive me therefore, dear tir, if I am conſtrained to repeat again 
to you, that plain fact is an unchangeable and obſtinate thing, 
and will not bend to any of our arguments, though derived from 
the divineſt topic. All our notions of the immenſe goodneſs and 
eternal equity and juſtice of God, and our ſtrongeſt inferences 
from them, can never prove any thing contrary to plain fact, nor 
demonſtrate that not to be the caſe, which really and actually is 
the caſe. And I am ſure the argument is much ſtronger and more 
convincing when turned into this form, v:. This is the fad caſe of 
the African and American ſavages, and yet God is juſt and good ; 
therefore it is certainly confiſtent with divine equity and goodneſs : 
This argument, I fay, is much are than for you to tell me, it 
is not agreeable to your notions of divine equity and goodneſs, that 
this ſhouke! be their caſe, and therefore, in oppoſition to plain fact, 
you infer, this is not their caſe. | 


Are you ſo ſure that your ſcanty notions and your fallible reaſon- 
ings on the equity and goodnels of a God are exactly true, as you 
are ſure that theſe ſavage nations are unfit tor heaven, and are far 
from an probable way of attaining it: Are thoſe ſublime and in- 
comprehenſible perfections of the Deity, fo eaſy to be judged of in 
their natures ? And are you ſo ccrtain of the inferences you draw 
from them, that theſe inferences of yours muſt regulate the divine 
conduct? Are all theſe things ſo Py evident to you, and all 
within your compaſs, and graſp, and determination, as much as 
this plain matter of fact, that theſe African and American herds 
of mankind with all their reaſoning powers, are not practically 
ſufficient to guide themſelves to future happineſs? Can you be 
ſo certain-that God's juſtice and goodneſs muſt oblige him to give 
all men on earth ſuch rational powers as ſhall be practically ſut- 
ficient for their guidance, and conduct in religion, as you are certain 
that there are on earth thouſands and ten thouſands of human 
creatures, who to all 4 | 2c hag are never likely to know, and 
worſhip, and love their Maker, and be fitted for his enjoyment by 
the mere powers of their own wild and untaught reaſon 


Be content therefore, good Logiſto, not to argue any longer even 
from theſe divine topics againſt certain matter of fact, nor aſſume 
ſo much to your reaſon, as to teach God what he ought to have 
done , But I entreat you, fir, to turn your argument into a juſter 
channel. Let theſe your ideas of divine juſtice and — and 


the conduct of God, which you think muſt reſult from them, be 
only propoſed as difficulties on this ſubject which want an anſwer, 
and whictrto you appear knotty queſtions : But let what is matter 
of fact reſt and abide fo ; for no reaſonings can alter it; and let 
the bleſſed God be allowed to be juſt and good ſtill. 
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Los. I confels, Pithander, this is a more modeſt way of talking, 
and becomes tuch poor and narrow underſtandings as ours are, 
when we diſpute about the perfections of the great and bleſſed 
God, and his government and conduct toward his creatures: 1 
conſent therefore, and would now only propoſe all that I have be- 
fore pronounced, perhaps with too bold an air, merely as dithculties 
and darkneſles in divine conduct, which want ſome further light 
and {kill to ſolve them. 


Piru. Well, fir, ſince you are brought thus far to acknowledge, 
that God is juſt and good, and yet that multitudes of human 
race have not a practical ſufficiency to lead them to happineſs, be 
pleaſed to confider now, who are the perſons upon whom it lies 
io ſolve theſe difficulties, to reconcile theſe two jarring a 
tions, and to ſhed light upon theſe darkneſſes of providence. Does 
it lie upon chriſtians only, and the believers of the goſpel ? Doth 
it not fall upon the deifts alſo ? Is it not as much your buſineſs 
therefore, as it is mine, to relieve theſe hardſhips? Do you not 
believe as well as we, that God is wile, and —_—_ and righteous ? 
And are you not convinced, that whole nations live under ſuch un- 
happy circumſtances, that their own reaſon is not practically ſuf- 
tcient to guide and conduct them into true religion and happineſs ? 
Do you not own, as well as I, that this is the preſent conſtitution of 
things? And doth not your accuſation of this conduct of provi- 
dence fall as heavy upon the God of the deiſts, as upon the God of 
the chriſtians? Pray, bethink yourſelf a little, fir, why muſt 
chriſtianity have the blame of all theſe hardſhips thrown upon it, 
as though it was that which brought ſo many — — and 
darkneſſes into the ſcheme of God's government ? Are not you, 
who believe and reverence, and adore the wiſdom, and juſtice, and 
goodneſs of God, as much bound to vindicate theſe perfections 
ot the divine nature from any appearing difficulties and accuſations 
of the conduct of providence, as we are, ſince you are convinced, 
that theſe difficulties are found in providence ? Pray, fir, deal fairly 
with chriftianity, and let it not always bear ſuch unjuſt crimina- 
lions and reproaches. Let the religion of the deiſts try to ſolve 
and clear up all theſe difficulties, which now appear to he upon 
their ſcheme as well as ours. 


Log, You ſurpriſe me, Pithander, with this ſhort turn upon me. 
| had not the leaſt ſuſpicion that you would lay the labouring oar 
upon me, to ſhoye away the burthen that I always thought belonged 
wy to your ſcheme, and pr-fled ſo hard upon it. But what ſhall I fay 
to this? let me think a little. A philoſopher urged to vindicate the 
conduct of the divine Being toward the Americans and Hottentots |! 
vurely the conduct of God ſhould be vindicated by all thoſe who ac- 
2 his being, ſo far as they are able to doit. The caſe appears 
plain, and upon conſideration, I own what you ſay ſeems juſt and 
right : The difficulty lies upon us infidels, as much as it doth upon 
you believers : And I confeſs I cannot remove nor relieve it: If you 
can do it therefore, you will give me a further turn of thought in 
favour of the chriſtian ſcheme. (508; 


PiTH, I will not pretend, fir, to give a full ſolution of all the 

ark appearances and difficulties which attend the providence of 

God, in many parts of his conduct, relating to this world or ano- 

her. But L will endeavour to ſet before you ſeveral conſiderations 
N 2 
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or ſuppoſitions, which will go a great way, atleaſt, toward relieving 
the hardſhips which attend this part of God's conduct toward the 
heathens, in that ſo great a number of them are born, and grow up, 
and live and die under ſuch unhappy circumſtances, as that thei; 
reaſoning powers are not in a practical ſenſe ſufficient to guide and 
carry them to religion and happineſs. Now, fir, if I can but pro. 
poſe an hypotheſis or a rational and probable ſcheme of ſuppo. 
fitions, drawn chiefly from the chriſtian doctrine and the bible, 
whereby theſe difficulties and hardthips may be ſoftened and rc. 
lieved, I think you ought to eſteem it a ſufficient anſwer to the 
objection, as you are 2 philoſopher : But as I profeſs mylſelt a chtiſ. 
tian, ſo I profeſs to believe moſt of theſe ſuppoſitions to be real 
truths, and therefore I call them a ſcheme of actual conſidera- 
tions, which relieve this difficulty, and not merely an hypotlieſis. 


Loc. I long to hear theſe ſuppoſitions or confiderations, call 
them what you pleafe, ſet forth at large, and in their full {ſtrength 
and weight; for I muſt acknowledge, fince theſe our conferences, 
I find myſelf ſomething diſpoſed to hearken to them. 


PiTH. Firſt then, let it be ſuppoſed, and I perſuade myſelf you 
will readily affent to it, that when God made mankind at firſt, he 
gave them the knowledge of himſelf and of his will, fo far as con- 
cerned their duty to him and to their fellow-creatures ; he furniſhed 
them with ſuch principles and powers of reatoning and free choice, 
as were abundantly ſufficient for them to find out and practiſe what 
he required of them, in order to their continuance in his favour : And 
it is probable alſo, that he gave them encouragement to expect the 
rewards of piety and virtue, in ſome future and happier ſtate. But let 
it be ſuppoſed alſo; that he put them upon a ſtate of trial by their own 
free choice, that they might enquire out and practiſe all their par- 
ticular and daily duties, that they might chuſe what was good, and 
refuſe what was evil: whence it comes to paſs, that though they 
were created in a ſtate of innocence and virtue, and had powers, 

ven them richly ſufhcient- to maintain it, yet they were capable 
of abuſing theſe powers, of neglecting their duty, and of ſinning 
againſt their Maker. lr; ; 20761 

Secondly, it is but reaſonable alſo to ſuppoſe, that he gave them 
ſufficient notice, or taught their reaſon to inform them, that if they 
rebelled againft him, by neglecting their duty, or practiſing what 
was finful, they ſhould be expoſed to his ſevere diſpleaſure, that 
they ſhould be liable to what pains and ſorrows the wiſdom and 
Juſtice of their Maker and Governor thought proper to inflict, as 
well as incur a forfeiture of ſuch bleſſings and privileges, both cor- 
poreal and intellectual, as he had bountifully beſtowed upon 
them. And among thefe pains and penal ſorrows, it is not at all 
improbable to ſuppoſe, that their Kind and beneficent Maker let 
then: know, that if they indulged their appetites and paſſions in 
ſenſuality and vice, in exceſs and intemperance, if they were 
carried away by the temptations of fleſh or ſenſe, to eat of ſuch 
meats as they knew to be hurtful in their nature, or forbidden by 
their Maker, this would introduce diſeaſes and pains into their 
animal nature, and expoſe their bodies to ſickneſs and death, as 
well as thcir minds to the anguiſh of conſcience, and the bitter 
reflections that would ariſe from their own abuſed powers aud 
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Thirdly, it may alſo be very reaſonably ſuppoſed, that God tet 
his firſt human creatures know, either in ſome expreſs manner, or 
by the ſagacious diftates of their own reaſon, that they were to 
propagate their kind in their own likeneſs : And that it they con- 
tizued in a holy and a happy ftate, their 4 ſhould alſo be 
propagated holy and happy. But, on the other hand, if they 2buted 
their natural powers, if they loſt the favour of their Maker by fin- 
ning againſt him, and incurred his difplcature, if they forteited the 
ſenſual and intellectual bleſſings they enjoyed, if they impaired 
tlicir animal or their rational powers by a criminal abuſe of them, 
and brought folly and miſery, ſickneſs and pain, diſcaſes and death, 
into their natures ; it is probable, I ſay, that God gave them fome 
evident intimations, that they ſhould bring torth their ofispring un- 
der theſe degenerate, enfeebled, and unhappy circumicances, ac- 
cording to the law and conſtitution of their natures. And we may 
well fuppoſe, that ſuch a conſtitution of things, and ſuch notice 
of it given to the firſt parents of mankind, would be a much more 
effectual motive to them to continue in the practice of reſigion and 
virtue, and a more powerful guard againſt their indulgence of fin, 
than if merely their own ſingle happineſs or miſery were to have 
been the coaſcquence or effects of it. 


Fourthly, let us further ſuppoſe, what 1s ſufficiently evident to 
our daily obſervations and experience, that all mankind are now a 
degenerate, feeble, and unhappy race of beings, that we are be. 
come finners in the fight of God, and expoſed to his anger: It is 
manifeſt enough, that this whole world is a fallen, ſinful, and re- 
bellious province of God's dominion, and under the actual dif- 
picaſure of its righteous Creator and Governor. Ihe overſpreading 
deluge of folly and error, iniquity and milery, that covers the face 
of the earth, gives abundant ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition. The 
experience of every man on carth affords a ſtrong and melancholy 
proof, that our reaſoning powers are catily led away into miſtake 
and falſehood, wretchedly bribed and biaſſed by prejudices, and 
daily oyer-powered by ſome corrupt appetites or paſſions, and our 
wills led aſtray to chuſe evil inſtead of good. The beſt of us ſome- 
times break the laws of our Maker, by contradicting the rules of 
piety and virtue which our own reafon and conſciences ſuggeſt to 
us. There is none. righteous perfectly; no not one, Nor is there 
me perſon upon earth free from troubles and difhcultics, and pains 
and ſorrows, ſuch as teſtify ſome reſentments of our Maker. Even 
from our infancy, our diſeaſes, pains and forrows begin, and it is 
ery remarkably evident in ſome families, that theſe pains, and 
dileaſes, the gout, the foul diſeaſe, frenzy, &c. are propagated 
to the offspring, as they were ſometimes contracted by the vices of 
the parents; and particular vicious inclinations, as well as par- 
cular diſtempers, are conveyed from parents to children ſometimes 
rough ſeveral generations. The beſt of us are not free from irre- 
dular propenſitiès and paſſions even in the younger parts of life, and 
ur years advance, our ſins break out, and continue more or 
eſs through all our lives. Our whole race then are plainly dege- 
we, ſinful, and guilty before God, and under ſome tokens of 
«1 anger, 


Though I own that I borrow this ſet of thoughts from the bible 
5 well as from reaſon and obſervation, yet I would ſay as little as 
Poſſible to awaken your oppoſition ; and therefore I ſay not now. 
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| Cort. 
whether God made one pair of human creatures, or more; [ & 


not here determine, whether mankind ſinned at once and fell tron a 
God, and their duty and their happinels, in one ſingle family, ori 18 : 
one generation; or whether it came by a more flow and gradua ee 
.degeneracy, by increaſing habits of vice, by the evil influence gf _ 
vicious examples, or by a complicated conſent of multitudes, rebel." 
ling againtt their Maker, In my preſent diſcourſe, as far as pol.,, 
ſible, I would avoid every thing that might give you any uncaf- “ 
neſs; and therefore 1 confine myſelf here to ſuppoſe only tho{ o 
things which may be very probably ſuppoſed by the exercifc of ou WM 
reaſoning powers, upon the paſt and preſent condition of mankind 8 
throughout the - B+ y Bl 
You know, Logitto, that I take it for granted, according to ou nag 
ſcripture, that God made but one pair of firſt parents, Adam and n 
Eve, and that they having broken the law of their God, have ex. 3 
poſed themſelves and their poſterity to tuch a forteiture of thei py 
privileges, to ſuch a diſorder in their rational and animal powers, on 
diſcaſe and forrow, mitery, and death. But I propoſe to you no in 
thing elte at preſent but an hypothefis. 3 
Fifthly, ſuppoſe that our good and gracious God, in compaſſion Nhe 
to this ſinful and miſerable race of creatures, has continued to them {Wa pa 
many of the forfeited comtorts of this lite, has maintained their Wot n: 
animal nature ii. ome degrees of eaſe, and health, and vigour, and Hine. 
given them ſun and rain, and food and gladneſs, that the might Mela 
trace out the goodneſs of their Maker : Suppote he has alſo pre. W's r 
ſerved their reaſoning powers in ſuch a meaſure of ſtrength, as that coul 
they have a natural ability to ſcarch out the Knowledge of their {Wie h. 
Maker, and the moſt important rules of their duty to him, and to app 
their tellow-creatures, though with much more pains and difficulty, Nowe 
and uncertainty, than in their primitive ſtate. Suppoſe alſo, that {Wp'*nts 
they are not only able to find out the main original points of religion Wcact 
and virtue, which God requires of an innocent creature, by the due 
exerciſe of their reaſon, but that their rcaſoning powers are alſo na- Se 
turally ſufficient to inform them what an oftending creature muſt a 
do, in order to obtain any hopes of pardon and acceptance with an MAL, 
offended God, that is, that they mutt practiſe hearty repentance and 
for paſt fins, prayer for divine forgiveneſs, and watchful endeavours WI." 
to fulfil all duty, and avoid every fin for time to come. I ſuppoſe, WM: 
therefore, that though mankind, according to the conſtitution and 22 
law of the propagation of their natures, 1s brought into the world ami 
under unhappy circumſtances, with prejudices againſt truth and “ 
goodneſs, and propenſities to evil, yet there is in the nature of WW.” * 
man ſtill, ſuch a principle of reaſon and conſcience remaining, as WW 
now and then gives him ſecret hints and intimations of the differ good 
ences of good and evil, and the different conſequences. of them : WW: 
And that if all theſe hints were duly attended to, and rightly pu- WI 
ſued, they would lead him to true repentance, and give him en- Wi. 
couraging hopes of acceptance in the fight of God And this a- WW. * 
tional principle, I have granted, is found in ſome confiderable de- cad 
grees among the more learned and polite nations ; nor are the molt mp| 
rude and unpoliſhed tribes of mankind utterly deſtitute of it: And ala 
perhaps this is full as much as can be any way claimed, by a dege- $00d 
nerate and finful race of creatures at the hands of an offended A. 
Creator and righteous Governor, But I proceed, | W 
* Sixthly, let us ſuppoſe farther, in order to vindicate the juſtice been 
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and goodneſs of God in his conduct toward mankind, that he has 
made ſome particular and expreſs revelation and diſcovery of his 
own laws, and his intended grace and mercy towards man, in his 
degenerate ſtate ; and that this diſcovery of duty and grace has 
been made to all mankind, that is, to all who are the parents and 
progenitors of the pretent race of mortals; and that it was com- 
mitted to them for the ute of themtelves and their offspring. Sup- 
pole that God had, in ſome expreſs manner, taught them what they 
thould do, as men, to pleaſe him, and as finners, to remove his 
anger, and to become atreſh intereſted in his love, and to obtain 
happineſs in a way of religion. And fuppole after this, that man- 
kind, or at leaſt the greateſt part of them, ſhould have neglected to 
practiſe theſe rules of religion, or to tranſmit them to their off- 
spring, is the wiſdom and goodneſs of God bound to be per- 
petually renewing his ditcoveries of grace and mercy to every age? 
sit not ſufficiently manifeſt, in the nature of things, that parents 
ſhould provide for their children's fafety ? Has not God wrought 
u in ſome meaſure, into the very conſtitution of men, that they 
ſhould. take care of the welfare and happineſs of their offspring: 
What is that natural and almoſt univerſal teadernefs that is found 
ia parents towards their children? Is it nota diate of the God 
of nature to them, that they might take care of the true hap- 
piacſs of thoſe whom they bring into the world, and that in their 
relations to God, as well as their relations to this world? Ard 
has not the great and bletled God done all that juſtice or equity 
could require for ſuch a fiatul and rebellious race of creatures, if 
ie has taught one generation the way to recover his favour and 
happineſs, and has wrought this principle not only into the 
powers of their reaſon, but even into their animal natures, that pa- 
rents ſhould take care of the welfare of their offspring, and ſhould 
teach them the rules of duty and felicity ? 


Seventhly, ſuppoſe again, that notwithſtanding all this care and 
goodneis of the ble{led God in revealing his laws, and his grace, 
lat mankind by degrees have corrupted themſelves again, and run 
into ſuch an univerſal practice of impiety and vice, that God has 
nanifeſted his indigaation againſt their fins, and their negle& of 
religion, by an univerſal deſtruction of their whole race, excepting 
aicw families. Suppoſe he has taught 2 atreſh to theſè few 
lamilies who were ſaved from the univerſal puniſhment and deſo- 
lation, and impreſſed a deep ſenſe of his juſtice, and of tlie evil of 
an, upon their minds, by this ſpreading ruin of their tellow-crea- 
lures: Suppoſe he has given further aflurances of his grace and 
goodneſs, that if they repent, and do his will, and truſt in his mercy, 
«cording to the methods he preſcribed, they ſhould be taved : yet 
ater all, in ſome ſucceſhve generations, the greateſt part of them 
corrupt themſelves again, and grow rebels againft their Maker: 
What (hall be ſaid in a way of vindication or apology for ſuch a 
nce of criminals, who are neither to be kept in their duty by ex- 
ples of vengeance, or diſcoveries of grace? What is there can 
talonably be alledged by way of accuſation againſt the juſtice and 
$%0dneſs of the great God, if he leave them to periſh in their wilful 
gorance and rebellion ? 


While I have been repreſenting this matter, Logiſto, while I have 
Ken thewing the repeated diſcoveries of grace and duty made to 
all mankind, I know you arc ſo well acquainted with. che bible, that 
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your thoughts muſt needs run upon the grace manifeſted to Adam 
and Eve after their firſt fin, when God taught them ſacrifices, 
and, without doubt, promiſed them pardon and peace, and gave 

them intimations of a Saviour and ſalvation, in much plainer lan. 
guage, and greater variety, than the thort hiſtory of Moles can he 
ſuppoſed to contain in a page or two in the book of Geneſis: And! 
doubt not but when | ſpeak of ſome univerſal vengcance deſtroying 
ſintul man, and of a ſecond revelation of grace made to all mankind, 
who were ſaved out of the general deſtruction of the world, you 
readily apprehend the four couple of perſons ſaved out of the gene. 
ral deluge in the ark, that is, Noak, with lus three ſons, und all thtir 
wires: And yet, even after all theſe inſtances of vengeance and 
grace, mankind grew moſt abominably ignorant, corrupt, and 
profligate, vicious, and profane, in molt of the families of the world, 


Now is the bleſſed God bound in every age of mankind to reney 
the diſcoveries of his mercy and their duty, of the true religion, 
and the way of ſalvation, and that to every family when it is evident 
that he had twice made ſuch diſcoveries to all mankind in the 
family of Adam, and in that of Noah, who were the two progeni- 
tors of all human nature, in different ages? And eſpecially, fince 
we believe, God had both inclined and commanded the heads c 
theſe families, Adam and Noah, to inſtruct their children in theſe 
molt important concerns, and fince he had ſo wrought into the con- 
ſtitution of every parent a natural tender concern for the welfare d 
all their offspring, to influence them to communicate theſe inſtruc. 
tions. Has not God, the wiſe and the merciful, done all that 
juſtice can require, toward the propagation of the ſuperadded light 
of grace through all the world, beſides the common light of reaſon 
which is continued to them, and which in itſelf is naturally and re- 
motely ſufficient to lead them to religion and happineſs ? 


Give me leave, fir, to ſtate this caſe in two ſimilitudes, and {ee 
whether the equity and goodneſs of God, the Creator and Gover- 
nor of the world, may not be thereby ſufficiently vindicated in l 
conduct towards mankind. 

The firſt ſimilitude is this: Suppoſe a ſovereign prince has found 
the inhabitants of ſome city of his dominion breaking the genen 
laws of his kingdom, and'rebelling againſt him, and on that account 
they are baniſhed from that city, and from the king's preſence, 
into a diſtant province, where they continue in their rebellion: thelt 

oſterity are Dorn under this baniſhment, and yet ſtill rebel, and 

reak the laws of their prince, and by 2 forget theſe laws, 
and loſe the knowledge of their duty. Suppoſe at any time the 
W an act of grace, wherein he reveals their general dut! 
to them afreſh, and further declares to them, that whoſoever 0! 
this race of rebels will repent of their crimes, will aſk forgivent" 
upon their knees, will renew their oath of allegiance, obey his wi 
and truſt in his mercy, ſhall be reftored to their city, and to tit 
king's preſence and favour. The king having appointed this me 
od of grace, and publithed it to all the rebels, he juſtly expech 
that that generation and their poſterity ſhould careful! tranſmit tht 
knowledge of their duty to their offspring, and that all ſhould co, 
form themſelves both to his general laws, and to'the appointe 
methods in this act of grace, till he himſelf ſhall alter it: An 
whatſoever new or further methods this abſolute ſovereign ſhal 
appoint to thgm hereafter, for the obtaining his favour, all ts 
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hear of it, both they and their children, are bound to comply with 
it, if ever they would find favour at court. The king doth not 
think himſelf obliged every year, nor every age to give the rifing 
generation a new and iminediate promulgation of his general laws, 
nor ot this act of grace, nor to repeat to them over again the teſti- 
mony and proofs of its royalty and authority. Yet the children 
being rebels 1till, may be ſtill juſtly continued in their baniſhment, 
for their own and tlicir parents* rchellion, if they do not comply with 
the appointed method in the act of grace which was publiſhed in 
their great grandfather's days. 


ls it not a common caſe among mankind, that when any kingimakes 
alaw with a penalty, and publithes it once through his whole nation, 
he doth not think . to publiſh this anew, as often as 
new ſubjects are born in his deminions? And yet not only all the 
prelent ſubjects, but their poſterity alſo, who break this law, 
are, in the common ſenſe of mankind, liable to the penalty, becauſe 
it is ſuppoſed, that nature obliges men to communicate ſuch 
neceſſary knowledge to their own offspring. Much leſs would an 
king who freely publithed an act of grace ta rebels, think himſe 
obliged in juſtice to repeat the publication of this act to every new 
gene ration of rebels who ſhould ariſe, and continue in the known 
and wilful rebellion of their fathers; for ſince he was not obliged to 
make any ſuch act of grace at firſt, he can never be obliged to repeat 
the proclamation of it. 


But let it be ſuppoſed yet further, that the king of the country 
ſhould hear of the continued rebellion of thoſe ſubjects, and that 
they had perſiſted in the violation of his laws, and deſpiſed and 
rejected, forgotten and loſt the proclamations of his grace; and 
ſuppoſe he ſhuuld ſend his army to deſtroy all that race of rebels, 
except a few families, in order to manifeſt his juſt indignation 
againſt their crimes, and thereby awaken thoſe that were left, to a 
more awful ſenſe of the majeſty and juſtice of their king, and of 
their own duties to him : Yet further, we will ſuppoſe he ſhould 
lend another proclamation of mercy to theſe few families that he 
had ſpared out of the general ſlaughter, with ſome plainer diſ- 
coveries of his royal doofe in it, and repeat afreſh to them what 
duties they ſhould perform, in order to partake of this mercy : 
Now if after all this diſcovery both of his juſtice and his grace, this 
ce of rebels in two or three generations, ſhould ſo abandon 
themſelves to all manner of diſobedience, ſhould deſpiſe this new 
proclamation of mercy, and giving themſelves up to riot and folly, 
ſhould lofe the knowledge of the laws, and grace of their ſovereign ; 
what poſſible apology could be made for this wretched race of rebels, 
Why t oy ſhould not be continued in their baniſhment, and under 
tte diſpleaſure of their king? 


The rebellious children of theſe rebel ſubjects may complain 
ndeed, that they were never told, nor did they know the general 
laws of the kingdom, nor were they acquainted with the particular 
acts of grace, and theſe ſpecial appointed methods of obtaining 
pardon and favour. But if the general laws of the kingdom were 
o far agreeable to the laws at reaſon and nature, that if they 
would but ſeriouſly conſider with themſelves, and ſet their reaſon 
at work in good earneſt, they might find out not only theſe general 
aws, but ſo much allo of the particular methods of grace, as to get 
VOL, III. | 0 | 
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ſome hope of pardon and acceptance, if they ſincerely practiſed 
them; then, I ſay, theſe children are highly criminal for not 
2 rational powers to the work, and for not ſeeking out 
and practiſing all that was within the verge and compaſs of their 
natural powers, in order to be reſtored to the favour of the king. 
And ſuch criminal creatures juſtly continue under the diſpleaſure 
of their ſovereign. It is granted indeed, that the parents who re- 
belled againit the King, and brought up their offspring to rebellion 
and miſery, who run counter to that compathon which nature gave 
them for their offspring, and by continuing in their rebellion loſt 
the knowledge of the laws, and the grace of their king themſelves, 

and never taught them to their children, are, much more culpable 
than the children, who never actually knew them : Yet the child- 
ren are far from being innocent, ſince their natural powers, if they 
awakened thenr to a right and careful exerciſe, might lead them 
to ſo much knowledge of the laws, and methods of grace of their 
ſovereign, as, if {incerely practiſed, they might hope to find mercy 
with him. Ihe king may be wile, and juſt, and gracious ſtill, and 
yet the race of rebels may be in ſuch circumſtances, that not one in 
a thouſand are ever likely to be reſtored to his favour, 


Take the thing in a little different view, under another ſimili- 
tude : Suppoſe any particular family upon earth had ſome painful 
and OE diſeaſe hereditary to the houſe, derived from the 
vices of their parents, and more rooted in their conſtitution by 
their own perſonal vices ; and ſuppoſe the bleſſed God had com- 
municated a divine receipt or medicine to their whole family, 
which would relieve and heal every one that made uſe of it; is 
God obliged, by a miracle, or by inſpiration, to reſtore the Precious 
ſecret to this family, when they have loft it dy their own guilty neg- 
ligence ? When the parents took no care to preferve the remedy, 
nor the children ever enquired for a cure? Or when they wandered 
after the moſt vain and moſt irrational pretences, and the moſt ri- 
diculous experiments to heal themſelves? Is it unjuſt for God to 
let them die under their diſeaſe? Do they not deſerve to periſh 
under their own diftemper and folly ? 


Suppoſe vet further, that the wiſe and righteous God ſhould, in 
the courſe of his providence, ſuffer this diſeaſe to ſpread itlelt, 
and rage with mortal fury in ſome ſingle generation, ſo as to de- 
ſtroy the whole race, except ſeven or eight perſons. Now by ſuch 
a dreadful ſpectacle of death and deſolation, theſe perſons mult 
have a very terrible ſenſe of this mortal diſtemper impreſſed upon 
their minds: And ſuppoſe God ſhould again diſcover to this ſur- 
viving family the noble medicine whereby they might be healed 
of this diſtemper : Suppoſe this family ſhould publiſh the terrors 
of the late univerſal deſtruction, together with the precious re- 
medy, to the following generations, as Noah publiſhed the hiſtory 
of the flood, and the laws and grace of God ; yet if all this be de- 
ſpiſed and neglected by their poſterity, and the late deſolation, 4 
well as the new notice of the medicine, be baniſhed from all thei! 
thoughts, and forgotten in a few ages, what can be ſaid in excu's 
for them, or what accuſation can be brought againſt the wiſdom, 
juſtice, or goodneſs of God, if they are ſuſfered to go on and die. 


The crime is yet more inexcuſable, and the juſtice and goodnels 
of God yet morè defenſible, if we ſuppoſe ſome chief ingredients % 
this ſovcreign medicine, which make a great part of the compon- 
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tion, to be in ſome ſenſe within the natural reach of their own 
faculties to find out, and within the native power of their hands 
to acquire and compole ; ſo far at leaſt as would greatly relieve 
the diſtemper, and give them comfortable hopes of healing, if 
they ſearched it out, and uſed it. But if theſe wretched creatures 
under a mortal diſeaſe will never exercite their thoughts about a 
cure, will never employ their reaſon carefully and diligently to 
ſearch and tind out the proper ingredients, nor uſe their hands to 
attempt the compoſition, but will trifle away all their time in riot 
and ſenſuality, in dancing and finging, regardleſs of their own 
lives, what reaſonable charge or cenſure can be brought againſt 
the great Governor of the world, for permitting them to go on to 
death in their own madnets ? 


This 1s the caſe of mankind among the ſavage nations of the 
earth, who were all derived from Adam and Noah, their fathers, 
to whom the laws of God, and the methods of grace and falvation 
were communicated by God himſelf, and who took care to inform 
their immediate poſterity, what the world ſuffered by diſobedience 
to God, at the fall and the flood, and took care allo to teach them 
thoſe truths and duties by the belief and practice of which they 
might be faved. It is probable, that ſome of theſe familics did 
retain true religion for ſeveral ages : But in a few ages, others de- 
ipiſed and loſt the truths and duties of true religion : every gene- 
ration grew worle than their fathers; and now whole nations, 
without one exception, are led away by prejudices and ſenſuality 
into endleſs follies, errors, and impieties, without any care or 
effort of mind to recover the knowledge of the laws of their Maker, 
or the methods of his grace. A due ſurvey of this laſt conſidera- 
tion will moſt effeQually refute that wild and unreaſonable charge 
againſt our doctrine, as if the great God left all the world, except the 
Jews, for four thouſund years together, deſtitute of ſufficient means to do 
their duty, and to obtain his favour ; which is as falſe as [ believe the 
book of Geneſis is true, and has not ſo much as a colour of argu- 
ment to ſupport it. 


But before I leave this head of the ſhameful degeneracy, and 
grois apoſtacy of the heathen world, I cannot but take notice ot 
one very remarkable aggravation of the crime both of parents and 
children, and that is, that though ſeveral of theſe nations in a few 
ages loſt and abandoned the worſhip of the true God, the know- 
ledge of his laws, and the diſcoveries of his grace, though the 
patents took no care to communicate them to their children, nor 
the children to retain any notices of them ; yet theſe very nations 
are moſt obſtinately tenacious of the idolatry and impious cere- 
monies, the ſavage and the vicious cuſtoms and practices of their 
anceſtors ; and their parents are as careful to teach them, and to 
breed them up in theſe iniquities and errors. If you atk the wild 
Americans, the Laplanders, the Hottentots, the reaſon of their ri 
diculous opinions and practices, their univerſal anſwer is, that it 


8 the cuſtom of their nation, and their fathers and their grandfathers,” for many _ 


ages, have” believed and done ſv before them. "I tis in their efteem, is a 
lacred and ſufficient reaſon for their immovable perſeverance in 
their own nonſenſe and madneſs : So impioufly fond have they 
cen of the tradition of their anceſtors, in their profane and vicious 
cultoms, while they ſa ſoon and ſo eafily parted with the rules of 
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virtue and religion, and the promiſes and hopes of grace and fal. 
vation, which their anceſtors taught them. And thus the very 
ſame humour and practice which has had ſo ſtrong and fatal an 
influence to maintain and propagate ſuperſtition, impiety, and 
vice among them, is a heinous aggravation of their crime in 
lofing the rules of vittue, religion, and happineſs, fince the fame 
reverence for their early anceſtors, the ſame temper and practice 
would have preſerved the truths, duties, and rules of virtue and 
religion. It is time now toproceed to the next conſideration, in 
order to vindicate the juſtice and goodneſs of God in the preſent 
conſtitution of things. | 


In the eighth place therefore, ſuppoſe that none of the race of 
mankind, whattoever advantages or diſadyantages they lie under, 
ſhall cver be condemned in the other world tor the neglect of any 
duties, but what their own reaſon was in a practical and proximate 
ſenſe ſufficient to find out: Now there are a ſuſhcient number of 
theſe neglects to bring condemnation upon every part of the hea- 
then world, me Farhad or barbarous. Suppote that no crea- 
ture ſhall be punithed hereafter for any fin but what was tome way 
or other committed againſt his own light or conſcience, or for a 
17 wilful neglect of ſeeking further knowledge of truth and duty, 

y ſuch means as were plainly and practically within their reach : 
Suppoſe that the great Judge at laſt ſhall paſs a ſentence of death 
upon no ſoul but who thall be made to recollect his own guilty con- 
duct, either by oppoſing the dictates of his conſcience, by ſtifling 


convictions of fin or duty, by ſuppreſſing ſome inward principles or 


tendencies towards truth or virtue, or at leaſt by a wilful negle& 
to purſue ſuch hints of knowledge as have been given him in the 
courſe of providence, or by the good Spirit of God : Will not 
this thought fairly relieve the objection, and vindicate the honour 
of the divine perfeftions? It is the character of the heathens; 
Rom. 1. 18, 23, 28. That they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
that they held the truth in unrighteouſneſs ; they ſtifled the dictates of 
their own minds ; and when they knew God, they would not glorify him 
es God. Eren the wiſe men of the nations, who were acquainted with 
the true God, wilfully complied with national idolatries, to the 
ſcandal of their own reaſon, and the great provocation of their 


Maker, fo that he gave them up to judicial blindneſs, for their own 
vile abuſe of the light of their reaſon and conſciences. Is not the 


great Governor of the univerle to be juſtified in this conduct? 


The defign of the day of judgment is to juſlify or condemn men 
according to their works, and to make the equity of the great God as 
Governor of the world, appear in that ſentence of juſtitication or 
condemnation: and therefore I am inclined to believe, that no 

rſon in that day, ſhall fall under the condemning ſentence of the 

udge, but who ſtall alſo be judged and condemned by his own 
awakened conſcience, for thoſe very things upon which his 
condemnation proceeds from the lips of the Judge. Every mouth 
will be flopped by ſuch a procedure as this, and all the heathen 
world who ſhall be condemned in that day, ſhall be made to 
recolle& their own reſiſtance of conſcience, and their wilful neg- 


lects, and by the light of their own reaſon ſhall confeſs the juſtice 


of the ſentence, and the equity of him that condemns. 


Though it has been ſufficiently proved, that the barbarous and 
ſayage nations of the earth have not a proximate and practical 
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ſufficiency in their reaſoning powers to find out the neceſſaty 
truths and duties of religion, in order to obtain happineſs, yet 
perhaps every fingle creature amongtt them had a practical and 
proxiinate ſuthciency to find out apd know more of God and 
their duty, and to practiſe more rules of virtue than they ever 
actually found or practiſed, And let it be added alſo, that if there 
were any foul amongſt them that had followed the leadings of his 
own reaton and conicience, together with every beam of ligh 

or hint of knowledge that occurred in the courſe of lite, the bleſſe 

God would have manifeſted his goodnefs in giving that ſoul fome 
further hints of the neceſſary truths and duties of religion. It is an 
univerſal law of heaven, To him that hath, that is, Improveth- what he 
hath, more felt be girens And Lam perſuaded, God would never 
withhold his hand trom communicating further hints of knowledge, 


ul he ſees the creature wilfully ſtop ſhort of what he might attain, 


and neglect or ſuppreſs ſome intimations of truth or duty, which 

one way or other were ſuggeſted to him. It is rebelling againſt 

ſome degree of light that provoketh God to withhold grace from 

m oy would yindicate divine juſtice in its ſevereſt ſentence. 
ut in the 


Ninth place, as there is infinite variety of degrees of guilt in 
particular perſons, and their conduct in this world, there ſhall be 
the ſame variety of the degrees of punithment in the world to come, 
Frery man ſhall be judged according to the advantages he enjoyed. 
More is required trom thoſe whoſe advantages were greater, and 
their guilt is more heinous in abuting or neglecting them. God the 
all-knowing and the righteous will weigh every circumſtance, botly 
of his favours and our uſe or abuſe of them, in the niceſt} balance, 
and his ſentence ſhall bear an exact proportion to the demerits 
of every ſinner. IIe that knew not us | aſter's will, ſhall be beaten 
but 7th fete ſtripes, in compariſon with thoſe criminals who knew it 
and fought againſt it. Suppoſe therefore that the puniſhment of 
theſe rudeſt and moſt ſtupid nations of the earth, in the future 
world, hall be exceeding ſmall, in proportion to the very fmalt 
degrees of light and knowledge which they have enjoyed, or Which 
have lain fairly and practically within their reach, will not this 
greatly relieve the difficulty? And it even theſe lighteſt puniſh— 
ents which ſhall be aſſigned to the moſt ignorant part of the 
heathen world, ſhould be thought ſomething ſevere, yet none can 
be thought utterly unjuſt, if, as was before mentioned, none are 
puniſhed, but for acting in ſome meaſure againſt the light of their 
own minds. Now, fir, if we could put all theſe nine ſuppoſitions 
together, and place them in ſuch a happy fituation, as that they 
might, with their full force, project all their light upon this ſingle 
Ipot of darkneſs in divine providence, about the ſtate and cir- 
cumſtances of the heathen world, I perſuade myſelf, they would 


wuttrate this gloomy ſcene, they would clear up the difficulties, 
and relieve the charges which are caſt upon the conduct of divine 


juſtice and goodneſs in this aftair. 


Let us ſuppoſe, that mankind at firſt were placed in happy cir- 
cumſtances, with a rich ſufficiency of natural powers, to prolong 
and continue their own happineſs through all their vans. the f by 
knowing and doing their maſter's will : Suppoſe they. had 4 
proper notice given them, that if they ſinned againſt God, they 
mould not only expoſe themſclves, but their offspring alſo, to a 
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forfeiture of the bleſſings they enjoyed, and ſhould introduce paing, 
and weakneſſes, and death into their natures : Suppoſe it alto eyi. 
dent, from obſervation and experience, from the weakneſles both 
of fleſh and ſpirit, from the pains and miſeries of human nature, 
as well as from the univerſal corruption of morals in the world, 
that mankind has finned againſt God, and is become a fallen and 
degenerate race of beings, under aQtual tokens of his diſpleaſure, 
yet that they are not ſo utterly diveſted of their original powers 
and bleſſings, but that they have many of the comforts of this life 
left them to trace out the goodneſs of their Maker, and alſo a na- 
tural capacity to find out their duty, if they exerted this capacity to 
the utmoſt : Suppoſe yet furtlier, that God has made ſeyeral new 
diſcoveries both of his nature, his laws, and his grace, as well as 
of the ſeverity of his puniſhing juſtice, to thoſe families of mankind 
whence all the reſt have been derived; but by degrees their criminal 
negligence, their irreligion, and their ſenſual vices have prevailed 
10 far, as in ſome nations to blot out the remembrance of the true 
God, his laws, and his grace from amongſt them : May not the 
goodneſs and juſtice. of God be ſufficiently vindicated, if theſe 
Criminal nations are abandoned by heaven, and fall under divine 
uniſhment for theſe abominable offences? And eſpecially it the 
Juſtice of God procced no further againſt them than to condemn 
and puniſh them for thoſe offences only, which have been com- 
mitted againſt ſome evident inward or outward manifeſtation of 
their "ny and the actual light of their own conſciences ; which 
offences being comparatively but few in number, call for a much 
lighter puniſhment than thoſe ſinners whoſe conſciences have had 
Higher degrees of light communicated to them in Jewith or chriſtian 
nations ? 
Sor. I thank you heartily, Pithander, for the large repetition 
you have given us of your laſt Sunday- morning's ſermon, for I was 
then at church, and heard it with great ſatisfaction. 


PiTH. I acknowledge, fir, I eſpied you there, and was almoſt 
aſhamed to think howmuch I had borrowed from your diſcourſe, in 
ſome of theſe conferences, toward the compoſition of that ſerman: 
but gratitude and juſtice demand my hearty thanks to Sophronius; 
for | am conftrained to confeſs, that I was not ſo well ſkilled in this 
controverſy when I entered the liſt with Logiſto : And I am reſolved, 
fir, for your ſake, henceforth to entertain a better opinion of thoſe 
who are nat entirely with me in all the rites, laws, and powers of 
an eſtabliſhed church. Thus I have learned at once from your 
agreeable converſation both wiſdom and charity. 

Sohn. You overwhelm me, fir, with honours and civilities. ! 
hope this conference hath not paſſed without my own conſiderable 
improvement, and am glad to find growing charity among all that 
profeſs the chriſtian name, which I ſhall always endeavour to pro- 
mote and cultivate ; for without it I can never approve mylelt a dil- 
ciple of the bleſſed J eſus. 

Los. Gentlemen, your mutual compliments return ſo thick of 
each other, that I have ſcarce room to put in my thanks to both of 
you, for the information I have received from both, 1 was wonder- 
ing indeed, how Pithander came to deliver ſo long a diſcourſe, in 10 
regular a method and connexion on the ſudden in tree converſation: 
But Sophronius hath explained it to me, when he faith, it is the 
repetition of his ſermon laſt Sunday. I acknowledge your goodneſs, 
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ing Pithander, that you have given me the pleaſure of hearing this ex- 


evi. cellent diſcourſe, though I was not ſo good as to be at church: I 
"0th muſt confeſs, ſir, theſe ſuppoſitions or conſiderations of yours are 
ure, not at all improbable, and carry a good force of argument with them. 
rid, You give me a little better opinion of the bible than I had before; 


and fince it teaches you to unfold ſuch a difficulty, and to ſhew us that 
; God may be wiſe and good, notwithſtanding the preſent wretched ' 
vers condition of the heathens, who overſpread ſo great a part of this 
life earth where we dwell. But then there is another difficulty ariſeth 
na- here, and it1s the very laſt I ſhall mention. Has God, who is ſo 
y to WW wiſe and good a Being, left the greateſt part of his creation to 
ae become finally miſerable ?” Is this conſiſtent with the deſigns of a 
I as Being who polleſſes infinite goodneſs and equal wildom ? 


ind Piru. Truly, fir, the ſcripture ſeems to inform us, that there are 
inal Bi but few which ſhall be ſaved : Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
ned way that leads to life, and they are but few who find it ; whereas 
rue the way to deſtruction is broad, and crouded with multitudes ; Mat. 
the BF vii. 13, 14. And the apoſtle John tells us, that though we who be- 
cle liere in Chriſt, are of God, yet the whole world lieth in wickedneſs ; 
ne Bo 1 joln v. 19. And if at laſt it ſhould prove, that there are far greater 
the numbers condemned to bear the anger of their Maker, than thoſe 
en ho enjoy his love, they have nothing juſtly to complain of but 

WT ber own ill conduct, ſince they ſhall be all condemned, even by 
th their own conſciences. God is juſt, even though all his creatures 


1 ſhould make themſelves miſerable. | 

had Soph. Will you give me leave, Pithander, to try whether upon 

aa ſome principles of philoſophy and the rules of government, together 
with — charitable turns of thought, I may not be able to give 


ſatisfactory anſwers to the preſent inquiry and objection of Logiſto. 


Was Piru, With all my heart, fir, and I ſhall be happy to learn from 
you any further methods of relieving the difficulties that are ſup- 
poſed to attend the conduct of providence in its tranſactions with 

the race of men. | 


Sorn. In the firſt place then, what if J ſhould venture to tell 
you of another ſuppoſition that has been raiſed from ſome charitable 
turas of thought concerning thoſe rude and barbarous nations, 
thoſe guilty and unhappy creatures who lived and died in igno- 
rance and vice, whoſe parents had loſt the knowledge of God 
and their duty before they were born, and who never came within 
the reach of the goſpel in any of the diſpenſations of it, either by 
Noah or Abraham, Moſes or Chriſt ? What if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
theſe wretches, by the overflowing mercy of God, ſhould be fa- 
roured with ſome other ſtate of trial or probation, before the final 
entence of the laſt day condemns them to perpetual mifery ? You 
know ſome perſons have ſuppoſed, that in the inviſible regions 
where finful ſpirits are kept, the ſouls of the rebels who were diſ- 
obedient in the days of Noah, and were drowned in the flood, 
enjoyed the preaching of the goſpel by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. and 
that after they had lain in priſon and puniſhment ſome thouſands 
dt years Chriſt went into hell for that purpoſe ; 1 Pet. iii. 19. and 
preached to the ſpirits in priſon, who were once diſobedient. 
"ow what if theſe guilty and unhappy creatures, who never had 
ny opportunity to acquaint themſelves with the true God and his 
worthip, and with any diſpenſation of his mercy, ſhall be raiſed 
$41 in the ſecond reſurrection, after the millenuium, or the happy 
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ſtate of the church, is expired? And after they have ſuſtaine * 
puniſhment for their former maducſs and folly from the time of ther m 
death till that day, what if they ſhould be put upon another tri | 
under the diſpenſation of chriſtianity, that ſo none of all the race 0 
of Adam may be finally condemned without having the actual 1 
knowledge of the goſpel. at leaſt in ſome or other ot the ancient . 
or later diſpenſations of it? This would not afford the leaf 


glimpſe of hope to thoſe ſinners who have finally rejected the d. 105 
vine revelations which have been made to them under any of the thc 


diſpenſations of the goſpel, and eſpecially under the light of chu. 
tianity : Yet this would folve every difficulty, and remoye wen !“ 
retence againſt the juſtice of God, in his preſent conduct toward; 
eathens. It is true, I cannot ſay that I can find this in my bible; 
but a very learned and ingenious divine of the church of England, 
who wrote about thirty years ago, thinks he hath found it there, Wl !“ 
and that is Mr. Stay noe, in his firſt volume of the Salvation of Mail !“ 
by Jeſus Chriſt, to which eſſay on this ſubje& 1 refer you: but 
venture no further into theſe depths and unſcarchables of the divine 
counſel. - Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that if there ſhould be any U 
other ſtate of trial appointed for thoſe unhappy creatures, whon "] 
God is faid to wink at in the days of their ignorance ; Ads xvii, . 


and, perhaps, for this reafon he is ſaid to wink at them, becauſe he wt 
intended another ſtate of probation for them; I ſay, if there ſhoud , 
be ſuch a ſtate, it is not improbable, that vaſt multitudes of them of 
might repent and believe, and be ſaved. 2 
Pir g. This is a very ſtrange ſuppoſition indeed : and I think there the 
might be conſiderable objections raited againſt it from feyeral plac nu 
of iciipture. thr 
Sorn. I only mentioned it, fir, as a ſuppoſition that is not in-W tit, 
ſible ; for I cannot ſay that I come heartily into it, and thereto An 
Til not undertake to be an advocate for it. Permit me then 9 ran 
make yet another ſuppoſition, in which many of our divines ſcem por 
to have been encouraged by {ſcripture ; and that is, that before e not 
final ſhutting up of the theatre of this world, there may probably tot 
be a long ſpace of time, at leaſt a thouſand years, wherein vrt the 
religion, piety, and happineſs ſhall be ſpread over the world 3B {1 
univerſally as vice and miſery are now. Suppote alſo in this mi- an 
lennium there be a more regular and numerous propagation d, lat 
mankind, when at the ſame time there ſhall be no wars, no pu lic the 
calamities and ſpreading depopulations of the world; would not ſha 
this bleſſed ſcene of things go à great way to provide and prepar ul the 
ſuch multitudes of inhabitants for the heavenly regions as mig" tlie 
nearly equal the numbers of ſinners in the fix thoutand years pati tot 
But ſuppoſe after all, it ſhall be found in the great day of oy libl 
ſion, that far the greateſt part of the inhabitants of this our you r. 
have been wilful criminals againſt the laws of their Maker, a 4 ˖ 
fall under a ſentence of condemnation and puniſhment ; and 1p ale 


pole that, upon the whole, it muſt be knonjedges, that there r 
are ſome degrees of ſeverity exerciſed by the Lord and Govern” en 
of the univerſe againſt the inhabitants of this little globe of earn; [ 
why may he not chuſe to make the final impenitents of this " ma 
ſinful world a monument of his punithing juſtice, his hatred % bot 
fin, and his vindication of his own injured honour ? Why m2) ie oft 
not ſet them up as an awful warning to millions of inhabitants 4 this 
upper and larger worlds of his 3 in compariſon Wh 
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perhaps, this earth is no bigger than the priſon of Newgate, when 
at wg with the large and ſpacious cities of London and Weſt- 
miniſter 


[s it eſteemed any unreaſonable ſeverity in the government of 
Great Britain, if twenty or thirty priſoners in Newgate are ca- 
tally puniſhed every year, in order to deter the millions of in- 
habitants of theſe two great cities from the like crimes ? Does not 
every governor find it proper and neceſſary that there ſhould be 
ſome examples made of exccuting and ſuſtaining the penalties of 
the law, when villains, by their own crimes, have incurred thefe 
penalties? Does not prudence itſelf ſometimes ſee it needful by 
ſuch executions to vindicate the wiſdom and juſtice of the govern- 
ment, to maintain the authority of the laws, and to ſecure the reſt 
of the ſubjcRs in their conſtant obedience? And may not a ſovereign 
prince chuſe which criminals he pleaſes to pardon in a rebellious 
province, and which of them he will make a monument of terror 
%o preſerve the honour of his government, and due obedience to 
bis laws ? And if by this means he ſecures millions of his ſubjects 
in their allegiance to himſelf, and in the enjoyment of a thouſand 
happy privileges, which he has beſtowed upon them; who can ſay, 
that this ſovereign has acted any thing unbecoming a wiſe or a gra- 
cious ruler ? - 


Alas ! fir, we have too ambitious and over-weening a conceit 
of ourſelves, when we imagine, that we, who dwell on this little 
{pot of ground, are the whole of the intellectual creation of God; or 
eren that we make any great or conſiderable part of it. Perhaps 
the world of thoſe ſpirits which we call angels, may be as large and 
numerous as ours : 'There are many ranks and degrees of them, 
thrones and principalities, dominions and powers. 'The mul- 
titudes of their armies are ten thouſand times ten thouſand : 
And there may be ſome reaſon to thiak that even all theſe 
ranks of intelligent creatures are but an inconſiderably ſmall 
portion of the intellectual works of God. Perhaps moſt, if 
not all theſe orders of angels might be formed with a regard 
to this earth only, to be divine agents and meſſengers to manage 
the affairs of this terreſtrial province of God's dominion. It is pot- 
fible, that all the intellectual creatures of which God has given us 
an account, from the beginning of Geneſis to the end of the Reve- 
lation, have ſome ſpecial relation to this little world of ours. Are 
they not all miniſtering ſpirits, ſeat forth to minitter to them who 
ſhall be heirs of ſalvation ? Heb. i. 14, And the fallen angels in 
the grand ſcheme of God's univerſal government, perhaps, have all 
their poſts aſſigned to them, by divine order, or by divine permiſſion, 
to tranſact no other affairs but what relate to mankind. It is poſ- 
ible, that all we call angels and devils are only God's inviſible 
miniſters of this his kingdom of viſible creatures called men, both 
in their bodied and unbodied ſtate. Why may not his other viſible 
dominions among the ſtars, which I ſhall point out preſently, have 
allo their proper ranks of inviſible miniſters, by which his provi- 
dence and government may be carried on among them ? 


Let us conſider yet further, what innumerable ranks of beings 

may be found in the vaſt univerſe which God has made, ſuperior 
th to men and angels, in a gradation almoſt infinite. Let us think 

of the aſtoniſhing varieties and gradations of beings belonging to 

this our globe, in air, on earth, or in the ſca, which lie in the de- 
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ſcending ſcale of creatures betwixt the nature of man, and the na. 
ture of an oyſter, or it there be any animal of lower life: And why 
may there not be another variety and gradation of beings as yaſt 
and aſtoniſhing in the aſcending ſcale of exiſtences, all ſuperior to 
us, and yet the higheſt of them infinitely beneath God, its Maker? 
{urely the wiſdom of God hath an incxhauſtible ſufficiency of in- 
vention to contrive, and his power to produce ſuch gradations, and 
ſuch varieties. How audacious a thing is it then, for fuch little creep. 
ing animals, who dwell on this clod of clay, to — ourtelves o 
large a part of the workmanſhip of God, or ſo confiderable a por. 
tion of his extentive dominions? And tince we are a fintul race gf 
creatures, who have fallen from our original ſtate of holineſs and 
felicity, why may not the bleſſed God think fit to make the greatef 
part of our rebellious world a monument of his juſt reſentment: 
againſt fin, while other numerous ranks of beings abide firm in 
their duty and in their happineſs, and perhaps, are confirmed in 
their allegiance and felicity, partly by the warning they receiv: 
_ the revolt and puniſhment of the inhabitants of this earthly 
globe. 


It is generally now agreed by philoſophers, that the planetary 
worlds, ſuch as Mars, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, are repleniſhed 
with inhabitants, as well as this earth, which is a planctary bod 
like themſelves. They are placed in ſuch a ſituation to the {un, 
which is a central fire, and are carried round it in certain periods of 
time, ſo as to receive light and heat from it in proportion to their 
diſtances and their revolutions, juſt as our Shes . and they 
ſeem to be as proper habitations for a variety of unknown crez- 
tures, as the globe on which we tread. Can we ſuppoſe, that the 
air, the earth, and the water all round this our wo ſhould be thus 
repleniſhed every where as it is, with multitudes of inhabitants, 
and all, in ſome meaſure, under the dominion of mankind, whoſe 
race is propagated and ſpread ail around it, and is there not as much 
reaſon to coneeive, that theſe vaſt bulky bodies, the planets, which 
are ſo well fitted for the refidence of animal and intellectual crea- 
tures, ſhould be mere waſte wilderneſſes, huge ſolitudes of lifelels 
matter, without any vital —_ to repleniſh, poſſeſs, and adom 
them? Without any intellectual tenants there, who may give God 
the glory of his works? This feems not only contrary to the 
dictates of reaſon, and to the appearances of nature round about 
us, but to the words of ſcripture ittelf ; For the prophet Iſaiah tells 
us, chapter xlv. verſe 18, Ihat the God who created the heavens, 
and formed the earth, and made it, he created it not in vain ; be 
formed it to be inhabited: Whence the inference is very natural 
and obvious, that had he not formed it to be the habitation of ſome 
creatures, it had been made in vain. 


And may we not make the ſame inference concerning thoſe huge 
lanctary globes of Saturn and Jupiter, which, perhaps, are the 
3 times as big as this carth ? They, ſurely, are made to be 
inhabited, and deſigned for ſome better and nobler purpoſe, than 
merely to give us mortals a little glimmering light in the abſence of 
the moon. to direct a wandering ſhip at midnig it, and to entertain 
the curioſity of an aſtronomer and his ſpying-glaſs. "Theſe feem 
to he purpoſes too low and mean, too little and inconfiderable to! 
the prodigious vaſtneſs of thoſe heavenly bodies, and the regularity 


of their ſituations and motions round the fun, The wiſdom 0! 
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God does not aim at ſuch poor and unworthy deſigns, by ſuch ſtu- 
pendous fabrics as theſe rolling worlds. Caucaſus, or Teneriff, or 
a taller mountain, it it were made only for the birth or refidence of 
zmouſe, would be a more proportionate contrivance, and, perhaps, 
2 wiſer deſign. 


And what if we make yet another excurſion beyond the circle 
wherein Saturn rolls, which is the moſt diſtant of our planetary 
globes? What if we ſuppoſe, with ſome modern virtuoſos, that 
every fixed ſtar is a ſun, or central fire, to enlighten and warm a 
whole ſet of planetary worlds, which may roll round it? And 
what if all theſe worlds are turniſhed with intellectual inhabitants? 
What a ſtupendous idea ſhall we have of the magniticence of the 
works of God and the extent of his innumerable dominions ? Where 
is the hurt or danger of it, if we ſhould yield to theſe reaſonings, and 
to the philoſophy of the age, ſo far as to _ theſe innumer- 
able worlds to be the appointed reſidences of conſcious beings? 
Let us ſuppoſe them all inhabited by animal and intellectual 
creatures of God, and, perhaps better peopled than this our earth 
is, eſpecially if fin and death have not entered amongſt them. 


Now though we are not favoured with the knowledge of the ſtate, 
or laws, or Circumſtances of the inhabitants of thoſe worlds, becauſe 
we are a rebellious and criminal province of God's dominion, and 
deſerve to dwell in ignorance and darknels ; yet thoſe upper regions 
and worlds may be . — with a large and particular account 
of the ſtate and circumſtances of this earth, and of the conduct of 
God towards the rebel inhabitants of it: And this notice of the 
degeneracy and rebellion of mankind, together with the ſeverity 
of God, our common Governor, againſt a great part of men, may 
have a ha py influence to ſecure their obedience, and to preſerve 
tie inhabitants of thoſe worlds in an everlaſting {tate of duty and 
lappineſs. 4 

As it has pleaſed God, in his wiſdom and goodneſs, to reveal to 
vs the heavy and endleſs puniſhment he has inflicted on the evil 
angels for their firſt rebellion and diſobedience, and has told us, 
* That he ſpared not the angels who ſinned, but caſt them down to 
hell, and has reſerved them in everlaſting chains under darkneſs 
unto the judgment of the great day,“ and ſome greater puniſhment 
to enſue, in order to warn us of the dangerous crimes of pride and 
Iebellion ; 2 Pet. ii. 4. Jude 6. 1 Lim. iii. 6. So it is very probable, 
tat the ſame divine wiſdom and goodneſs has made our crimes 
and puniſhments on this globe of earth a monument of his juſt 
crerity, to give warning to ſome vaſt and unknown regions of 
Upper worlds, leſt they alſo ſhould fin againſt their Maker, after 


m example, and all under his dreadful diſpleaſure, as mankind has 
Ine. 


Though it ſhould appear at the great day of judgment, that the 
largeſt part of the inhabitants of this our earth are condemned 
b greater or leſs degrees of unhappineſs, yet, as before hinted, 
chaps all this earth, with all the number of its inhabitants put 
logether, are not ſo much in compariſon of the holy and happy 
Folds of intellectual beings which God has created, as Newgate is 
1 ; ppariſon of the populous cities of Weſtminſter and London : 
And if y the puniſhinent of a few criminals there are millions 
Welerved in duty and happineſs, then the great and bleſſed God 
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will have a ſpacious and moſt illuſtrious diſplay of his goodneſ; 
above and beyond the exerciſe of his more awful perfections of 
Juſtice or 5 : And even the exerciſe of theſe awful perfec. 
tions upon a few of the ſubjects of his dominions, will become az 
it were a means in the hand of his goodneſs, to make millions ot 
them for ever bleſſed. 


Thus though the largeſt part of mankind may be ſinful and 
unhappy, yet I am perſuaded, that the tar largeſt part of God's 
whole intelligent creation are holy and happy beings ; and if there 
are ſome thouſands of miſerable immortal fouls on this little globe, 
yet there may be, perhaps, above a thouſand whole Worlds of 
conſcious beings, who are happy in the favour of the God who made 
them, who love and ſerve him, and rejoice in his love through all 
the ages of their immortality. How unreaſonable is it then tur 
us to pats a judgment either on the conduct ot God, or on the ſtate 
of his intellectual creation, by ſuch a narrow and limited ſurvey ot 
his wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, as this our little planetary 
globe of carth can afford us ? 


Los, Well, Sophronius, I am wonderfully pleaſed with this 
laſt ſpecch of yours. "This ſeems effectually to ſecure-the honour 
of the divine perfections againſt all charges, If you could 
ſhew us the inhabitants of theſe caſtles in the air, theſe etheril 
worlds. But are not all theſe mere ſuppeſitions of wild fancy, 
and imaginary ſcenes? What certainty have you of ſuch unknown 
creatures and unknown dominions of God the Creator ? 


SoPH, It is granted, Logiſto, that theſe are ſuppoſitions but 
they are ſuch — gr — as I have ſhewn you are plainly built 
upon principles of reaſon: the force of argument that maintains 
them is ſo ſtrong, that, in my opinion, it riſes to a very high degree 
of probability, and therefore they are not to be called imaginary 
ſcenes or the airy caſtles of wild fancy. It theſe reaſonings ue 
good and folid, then it will follow, that theſe unknown worles 
are ſo far from e fancies, that they are the ſolid and real 
ſtructures of God himſelf. Beſides, fir, as I remember, it wa 
mentioned by Pithander, that if we can but find out any {uct 
hypotheſes or ſuppoſitions which may ſolve real difficulties in the 
conduct of God and providence, this will effectually prove, that 
theſe difficultics are not inſolvable: and much more effectual are 
they to remove theſe difficulties, when the reaſon of things ſo fa 
conſpires with theſe ſuppoſitions, as goes very near to prove them 
great realities, | 


PiTH, I am much inclined to come into theſe ſentiments 0! 
Sophronius, ſince they carry fuch an appearance of reaſon and 
truth in them, and ſince they have ſo happy an effect as to repie: 
ſent far the greateſt part of the intellectual works of God holy and 

| happy, and hereby do ſo much honour to the equity and goodne! 
of the great Creator. | | 


Los. I cannot but approve ſuch a ſcheme as this, which beſtons 
virtue and happineſs upon almoſt all the intelligent creatures 
God; for I can hardly conceive, that ever a being of ſuch bound: 


leſs, wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, ſhould produce ſo many m 


lions of creatures capable of pleaſure and pain, felicity and miletſ 
without deſigning and fecuring felicity to far the þ xa part 
of them, as far as is conſiſtent with the freedom of their will. 
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Sorn. So far as things appear to me, Logiſto, I cannot but 
agree with you in this ſentiment : and by ſuch confiderations and 
reaſonings as theſe, I think we have removed the grand dithculty 
that lay upon your mind with the greateſt weight, viz. How it 
thould come to pals, that ſo many thouſand inhabitants of the 
heathen world, who are originally fallen from God, thould go on 
om age to age in the negle& of God and virtue, ſtill run- 
ning on in the paths of miſery, and be fo far abandoned by their 
Cicator, as not to have a practical and proximate ſuffciency in 
their own reaſoning powers to guide and conduct them to religion 
and happineſs. 


But after all, fir, give me leave to ſay, that tlie nature of the great 
and bleſſed God is infinitely ſuperior to all our powers and concep- 
tions, his thoughts are ſo far above our thoughts, and his ways fo 
far above our ways, that if there ſhould remain ſuch dithculties in 
the conduct of his providence towards his creatures, that we could 


| not fairly account for by our reaſon, and by all our ſuppofſitions, 


yet we are ſtill bound to believe matter of fact, when our reaſon, 
experience, and obſervation aſſure us of the truth of it. We can- 
not but believe, that the heathen world actually lies in a dark and 
deplorable ſtate ; and yet, on the other hand, we are bound to 
believe, that the great God is perfectly wile, and righteous, and 
good. The ways and works of God may be unknown and un- 
ſearchable, but they can never be unjuſt. There may be infinite 
ſchemes within his comprehenſive view, whereby his wiſdom can 
reconcile thoſe things which we know not how to reconcile. 
Thoſe different propoſitions in the ſcience of theology, as well as in 
mathematical learning, ſtand within his view in a moſt perfect 
and amiable conſiſtency, which to our narrow thoughts appear ſo 
dillonant, and almoſt inconfiftent. If there are ſuch tort ot ceming 
inconſiſtencies in ſome parts of geometry, when we run into the 
doctrines of infinites and incommenſurables, which yet all ſtand 
right in the eye of God, much more may we ſuppoſe, that in the 
works of the great God, and his divine ſchemes and tranſactions, 
there may be many things which ſeem to us all difficulty and dark- 
ar and yet before him they ſtand in the faireſt and mott eaſy 
ight. ä | 


When St. Paul had conſidered the long darkneſs that lay upon 
the gentile world for many ages, the peculiar privilege of the Jews, 
to be made, during thoſe ages, the favourites of God ; when he 
conſidered again, theſe very favourites, almoſt the whole nation of 
them, ſo far left as to abuſe the Son of God himſelf, to run into 
intidelity, and thereby to be abandoned of God, their Benetactor 
and their King ; when again. in prophetic viſion, after this once 
favourite people had continued long under unbelief, guilt, and 
miſery, he ſaw that they ſhould be recovered, and reſtored to the 
true religion, and the favour of God, in his xi. chapter to the Ro- 
mans; with what ecſtaſy of devout ſurprize and adoration does 
he conclude his diſcourſe ! * God hath thut up both the gentiles 
and the Jews, by turns, under unbelief, that he might have mercy 
upon both, in his own ſeaſon : God hath concluded them all in 
unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all. O the depths 
of the riches both of the wiſdom and knowledge of God]! How 
unſearchable are his judgments, and his ways pou finding out! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his 
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counſellor ! Or who hath firſt given to him, and it ſhall be recom. 
enſed unto him again? For of him, and through him, and to 
— are all things, to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 

LoG. I know not how to make a ſufficient acknowledgment to 
vou, gentlemen, tor the fayour you have done me, and the light 
you have given me in theſe conferences. I am fully ſatisfied, that 
the bulk of the heathen world is in a very dark and deplorable ſtate, 
and amongtt thotc who have loſt all traditional knowledge of 
divine revelation, their own reaſon is far from being ſufficient in 
any practical tenſe, as you have explained it, to lead them to 
virtue, religion and happinets. Upon a juſt review, I am convinc- 
ed, that had I been fo unhappy as to be born amongſt them, m 
reafoning powers would have been exerciſed to no better — 
than theirs are: For why thould I be fo vain as to imagine myſelf 
the wiſeſt man among ſo many thouſands of the preſent age, and 
the millions of former generations? | begin to ſee there is a ne- 
ceſſity of ſome better advantages, in order to reform mankind, and 
to render them wife, and pious, and happy: Nor do I know how 
this can be attained, but by ſome favourable diſcoveries ſent from 
heaven: And as for all other religions, that in our age pretend to 
divinity and revelation, it is evident in itſelf, that none of them 
can compare with the doctrines of the New Teftament, either 
for its own internal excellency, or the outwa rd porn that it came 
from God. I muſt confeſs theretorc, I think I am come as far 
as king Agrippa, when he heard Paul's apology for himſelf; for 
you have almoſt perſuaded me to become a chriſtian. 

Piru. Permit me, fir, in the language of St. Paul, to make my 
reply : Would to God that not you only, but all the young gentle- 
men of our age, who have been tempted to abandon the religion 
of their fathers, and to forſake the goſpel, and the faith in which 
they were educated, would bethink themſelves ere it be too late, 
become not only almoſt, but altogether as firm believers in Chrit 
as I proteſs myſelf to be. 

SoPn. And as you have done me the honour, gentlemen, to put 
me into the place of the learned, and made me your moderator du- 
ring this conference, aſk leave now to reſign this honour and office ; 
and fince Pithander has formed ſuch a benevolent and pious with, 
I take pleaſure to occupy the place of the unlearned, and confirm 
it with a moſt ſincere and devout, Amen. 
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THE PREFACE 
TO «& HOLINESS OF TIMES, PLACES, AND PEOPLE,"* &c. 


HEN I tell the world the various occaſions of writing theſe papers which are here 
collected, my defign is rather to gratify the curioſity of my readers, than to add 
any particular iNluftrations to the ſubjects here treated of. 

The firſt of theſe eſſays, tz. „On the Perpetuity of the Sabbath, and the Obſer- 
ration ot the Lord's-dav,” owes its riſe to a practical diſcourſe on that ſubject, which 
iz printed among the fermons preached at Berry-ftreet, in the year 1733, While I 
was compoſing it, my thoughts were drawn out too largely in the argumentative part, 


| which I therefore cut off and laid afide, reſerving it for ſome other opportunity of 


publication. Since that time I had occaſion to review this difcourſe, and though I 
think the ſcheme there propoſed to be juſt and right, yet if there be any weakneſs 
in any of the diſtinct parts of it, I pointed them out in the ſecond appendix; and if 
they ſhould upon the ftricteſt examination prove inſufficient to ſupport my con- 


clulons, I there take the freedom to inform the world, what would be my ſucceda- 


neous ſenxtiments on this theme. But ſtill I cannot but conclude that the great ex- 
pediency of a ſabbath through all the ages of mankind, comes very near to a neceſſity: 
And if the obſervation of a Lord's-day be not directly an inſtitution of Chriſt, yet it 
comes as near as poſſible, that is, the direction and example of the apoſtles. 

« The Sccond Eſſay on the Hour of the Day for the Adminiftration of the Lord's- 
ſupper,” aroſe from the ſcruples of a pious foul now with God, who found ſome un- 
eafineſs of conſcience about receiving the holy communion at noon, according to the 
cuſtom of many churches. This was written about the year 1719, The third diſcourſe 
was a ſermon preached on Thurſday the 2Uth of October, 1757, at the opening of a 
"ew meeting-houſe, built near Wapping, by the congregation under the paſtoral 
care of my worthy and eſteemed friend Mr. David Jennings ;”” and when I tranſcribed 
it in order to be publiſhed at the earneft requeſt of many of my {iricends, it received a 
conſiderable enlargement both in the doctrinal and the practical part. The fourth 
noſe from my own meditations and anxious enquiries, © Why the forms and rites of 
all the Jewiſh worſhip w ere much more exactly preſeribed by Motes to the Jews, than 
the forms of worſhipping in chriftian aſſemblies ſeem to be preſcribed by Chriſt, or his 
apoſtles > This has lain by me near thirty years, according to my beſt remembrance. 

The laſt diſſertation, viz. © On the Difference between the Viſble and Inviſible 
Church, and the diſtinct Holineſs of the Jewiſh Church and the Chriſtian, written 
in the year 1732,” took its riſe from a growing opinion which I found in the world, 
5e. that the language of the prophets, both in divine threatenings and promiſes, 
addreſſed to Iſrael and Sion, mutt be extended no further than the Jewiſh church; 
and that the diſcourſes of the apoſtles to the converted gentile churches concerning 
their former ttate, refer only to the idolatrous heathens ; and that ſome of the duties 
preſcribed to them with ſuch carneſtneſs, particularly that of faith in Chriſt, muſt al- 
moſt entirely be conſtrued to the uſe of thoſe primitive converts from ſuperſtition and 
dolatry. Now if theſe opinions prevail, the writings of the prophets and apottles 
Will ſeem to me to be too much impoveriſhed and curtailed, and a great part of the 
advantage of theſe writings, both of the prophets and the apoſtles, will be cut off 
"rom chriſtians in the preſent age, becauſe they never were of the ſeed of Hrael, nor 
ave ever been idclatrous heathens, or utterly ignorant of the true God, and Chriſt 
Jeſus his Son. | | 

The conſideration of the holineſs of places of worſhip in my late ſermon being urged 
"the prefs, inclined me to review many of my manuſciipts, and to take theſe papers 
Mat of them which had any cognation or affinity to the ſame ſubject, wiz. © The Hole 
"e's ot Times, Places, or People, and to publiſh them together under this title, It my 
citations on any of theſe arguments ſhall fo ſar find acceptance with my readers, 
to lead them into any clearer ideas of ſome part of our common chrittiauity, let 
"*cy degree of knowledge awaken ſome thaukſulneſs to God, and ſome happy im- 
Mrement in the chriſtian liſe. Jas 

Mie. ten, May 4, 1728. N I. WATTS. 
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DISCOURSE I. 


The Perpetuity of a Sabbath, and the Obſercation of the 


Lord's-day. g b 

beto 

I: is an unhappy thing indeed, that that very day, which Gat [l 
originally deſigned for a ſacred reit here on earth, and appointed wha 
it to be a pledge and emblem of eternal reſt in heaven, ſhould be. #24 
come a matter of noiſy diſpute and contention in his church; bu me 
God hath ſeen fit to excerciſe our faith and patience with ſome dari WR PUP 
neties and difficulties even in his own worthip in this world, tha C. 
we may breathe and long after the light and glory of the fun ved 
ſtate, with that more perfect reſt, and more exalted worſhip, wies 
is enjoyed and practiſed in the world above. 5 
eric 


Several of the controverſies which have riſen, with regard to the 
ſabbath, whether Jewilh or chriſtian, and the holineſs of it, thou make 
they are not of the higheſt importance among the doctrines a. 
duties of chriſtianity, yet neither are they mean and trifling; alſo 1 
for as we ought not to releaſe the ſouls and conſciences of men fron appo3 
any of the obligations which God and Chriſt have laid on then woa. 
ſo neither ſhould we lay any yokes on the necks of diſciples, from which 114 l. 
Chriſt hath releaſed them. However, fince there ſeems to ha cone 
been one day in ren appointed for reſt from labour, or ſeparatzM-,,-) 
for divine worſhip, from the beginning of the world, through every (lis ſervay 
penſation of God to men, I cannot but think there is ſomething would 
of a moral nature in it; and on this account, I ſuppoſe God make 
pleaſed to begin a ſabbath, as ſoon as he had made a creature there 
could obſerye it, and that he deſigned there ſhould be a ſabbath 3WMWneithe 
long as the creature continued on earth; Gen. ii. 2. God reſted days . 
ſfecenth day from all his work, which he had made, and God bleed : 


fecenth day, and ſunfified it, or pronounced it holy, _ 
But that we may go on in a regular train of argument, and \*Wapnoin 
be as brief as poſſible, I ſhall ſum up my beſt thoughts on this Walls 
ject, in the following propoſitions: frrenth 
I. © Though man be placed on the earth for labour, or buſiſe \ Ws 
in this life ; yet he ought ſometimes to enjoy reſt from his earth) . 


labours, and ſometime pay worſhip to the God of heaven.“ Þ 
theſe are taught us by the light of reaſon. There will be ſou 
ſeaſons wherein the animal nature of man and beaſt require ont 
reſt from their toil, and that beſides the mere ſleep of the ni 
Conſtant and unceafing toil and labour, from morning to even 
throughout our whole life, would wear out natures made of i 
and blood too faſt, and us would not be dealing well with 0 
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bodies, our rrunts, or our cattle. There muſt be ſome feaſons alfa, 
wherein God our Creator muſt have worſhip paid him by his crea- 
ture man; and as he is a creature made for ſociety, he ought to 
acknowledge God in ſocieties, and to pay him fome public wor- 
ip; and there muſt be ſome certain times appointed for this pur- 
pole, This alſo the light of reaſon requires. 


Let it he obſerved further, there is ſome natural connection be- 
tween theſe two, vit. reſt and worſhip; for when man is at reft 
tom his own labours, he is more at leifure for religion, and the 
ſrvice of God: And when he performs worſhip to God, he muſt 
it from his common Jabours. A vigorous employment of the 
head and hands, in the works of the natural life, is not confiftent 

l 2 the ſame time with ſuch devotion as God requires of men, either 
in public or private, which I ſhall have occaſion to mention again 
betore I conclude. 


Gat II.“ The light of nature and reaſon doth not evidently teach us 
hat part of time, or how much ſhould be devoted to hodily reit, 
and to divine worthip.“ Can we abſolutely determine, whether 
bee fone pore of every day is ſufficient and moſt proper for both theſe 
WT purpoſes, or whether we ſhould ſeparate on this account one whole 
day out of five or ten, ſeven or ſeventeen? Who can affign the juſt 
medium between too much and too little? Human prudence in- 
e deed, and commen experience will teach us in the main, that 
"WM foce ſocial or public worthip ſhould be performed to God by many 
perſons or families at once, it ſeems to be more convenient that 
» Oo hole day ſhould be ſeparated now and then, rather than to 
buzi make perpetual interruptions of the buſineſs of life, by = 
ane mall part of every day for this purpoſe ; and prudence will 
alſo teach us, that this whole day ſhould be publicly known and 
appointed, at leaſt by conſent, and common agreement. But there 
would be endleſs differences of opinton what day this ſhould be, 
and how often it ſhould return, if it were left merely to the fancies, 
conreniences, and agreements of men. Some of a covetous and 
cruel temper would {carce allow one day in twenty for reſt to their 
ſervants or. cattle : fome have ſo little love to religion, that they 
would think one in forty enough for God. Others of a different 
make would perhaps incline to one day in four or five: And thus 
there would be probably a continual confuſion in this matter, and 
neither the ſeaſons of reſt, nor of worthip, well proportioned to the 
days of labour. 


HI. «© To guard againſt all thoſe inconveniences, as ſoon as God 
had made man, and ſet him to labour in the garden of Eden, he 
8 him one day in eren to be a day of reſt from labour, and 
alo a ſeaſon of religion and worſhip ; Gen. ii. 3. God bleſſed the 
fremth day, and fantified it, becauſe that in it God reſted from his works. 
This ſecured our firſt parents from any doubts of this kind; and 
had this been faithfully obſerved by their poſterity, it would have 
maintained labour and reſt, buſineſs and worſhip, in their due pro- 
portions, and have ſecured mankind alſo from many doubts and 
contentions on this ſubject. Reaſon teaches us to reſt, and to 

orſhip ; and though we cannot determine, with any certainty, 
y our reefonings, the preciſe quantity of time which is neceſſa 


1 


0 relieve animal nature by reſt, after its labours, nor can we tell 
watch is a juſt proportion of time to be affigned to God, and 
| e ä | 
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employed for worſhip and holy purpoſes; yet God in his intinite n 
wifdom well knew the nature and relations of things, all the ne- 
. ceſſities of our animal natures, and the dues of his worſhip, and and 
by the ſame wiſdom he has crdained one day in ſeven for both WM © © 
theſe. And I am perſuaded there is ſomething perfectly proper, and 
juſt and reaſonable in the very nature of things in the appointment 
of this proportion of time, xis. one day in eren, for religious worſhip, 
as wen 2 as for bodily reſt, which divine reafon {ces plainly, and 
becauſe man's reaſon cannot find it out, God has revealed it 9 


him from the beginning of the world. Reaſon teaches us to honour e) 
our parents; but which are our parents, muſt be told us by men, na 
before we can honour them. It is a moral law, yet we need in- ara 
tormation of the object before the law can be obeyed : So it is with N vite 
the ſabbath. ' vom 
The chief thing expreſsly mentioned in the inſtitution of the 4 
fabbath, is a day of reſt from the common labours and buſineſſes 1 
of life ; and by comparing this with other texts of the Old and 
New Teſtament, it ſeems to be deſigned for theſe ſeveral ends:—1, WW 
To give our natures proper refreſhment, as well as to relieve the WW.” © 
cattle from their toils, which could not well bear inceflant labour, WI” 47 
—2. To imitate the great God our Maker, who, after fix dayspent i - : 
crealing the world, refted from his work on the fecenth, and is reprelented . * 
as ſurveying the works of his hand, and pronouncing them good. Foun 
And as man was made in the image of his Maker, ſo he was appointed __ 
to act like him in this reſpect, that is, to re/t from his labours, and ſpend alt 
that time in contemplating, and honouring his Creator.—3. Toll” 
preſerve a laſting remembrance of the creation of the world in 3 
tix days among the following generations of men, and hereby fe. — 
cure mankind againſt ĩdolatry, or forgetting the true God who made 90 
the world.—4. To be a token and p edge to Adam, of the ſtate di IV. 
ace and reſt which God would give him, after he had fultille ung c 
is labour of perfect obedience in a ſtate of innocence. But I ade bo ve 
alſo—5. That fince this day was junified, or made holy, and wait e 
bleſſed of God in its firſt appointment to Adam, as appears fromWpetual 
that text, it intimates to us, that the day ſhould not be devoted en-: hi 
tirely to ſloth and idleneſs, but ſhould be employed in ſome hoh dies 
exerciſes, ſome performances of divine worſhip, and alſo a divine we 
encouragement to expect and hope that the great God might biete fo 
his creatures with peculiar bleſhngs at that time, or make it a”. 
bleſſed day to them. er p 
Both theſe appointments of a ſeventh day for reſt, and for worſhip miſs 
fince the light of nature could not determine them, are here men or 
tioned as appointed by God himſelf, and built on God's own reſting nine | 
ſecenth_ day from his own work, which he had created. And what oy. | | 
time could there be for Adam and Eve, juſt created to celebrany 
the praiſes of their Maker for his works, than while God is reef kee. 
ſented as reviewing his own works with a peculiar approbatioey.. the 
and delight; whenthe morning ftars of hearen ſung together on this celel Tone 
tial feſtival, and all the jons of God on high ſhouted for joy, as it ice br 
preſſed in ob xxxviii. 7. How proper was it for Adam, the dot em; 
of God below, to join with this holy choir in his Creator's praikt 
L have obſerved that this appointment of the ſabbath, or one dey "lh But, 
ſecen for ret, and for worlhip, might be a ſort of moral cf re 
Note, the word moral is uſed here in a larger ſenſe, than when it ſignifies be 


what the light of reaſon can tind out. Ii the term offend, I do not infiſt on i 
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mand, riſing from the order of things, and the natural relation of 
{uch creatures to a God, and of fix days labour to one days reſt, 
and ſo a natural and perpetual duty, though it is here expreſſed only 


| Wl is (crived from the revelation, or diſcovery of God's reſting-day, 
oy and as a pohtive inſtitution. 
— Nor are theſe two things at all inconſiſtent; for there are other 


hin duties Which are acknowledged to belong to the order and law of 
4 nature, and are of a moral kind, though it would be very hard for 
o dery man to have found them out by mere reaſon ; and therefore 
they were Kindly revealed and preſcribed to man at firſt, and that 
na way of correſpondence with ſome tranſactions of God in his 
creation of the world. So the law of monogamy, or taking but one 
vith WY wite, is argued by the prophet Malachi, becauſe God made but one 

woman for one man at firſt ; Mal. !1. 14, 15. So the pre-eminence, or 
the bed hip of the man above the woman, the inſtitution of marriage, 
dee nd the various ſuitable duties required on both fides, are laid on 
©" WM aus foot, viz. becauſe God made man before he made the woman, 
becauſe he made the woman for the man, and formed the woman out of the 
oe Ys ad bone of the nan: fee Gen. ii. 23, 24. 1 Cor. xi. 3,8, 9. 1 Tim. 
e. 12, 13. Mat. xix. 5. nd yet all theſe things ſeem to be moral 
and perpetual : And then why may not the ſabbath be ſo too, 


"5 which being hard to be found out by the light of reaſon, was re- 
" ; {W'calcd and preſcribed to man in the ſame manner as theſe ? In 
an bon, a ſet time for divine worſhip ſeems to be a natural duty, or 


amoral law: That it ſhould be one day in ſeven, is revealed and 


4 oitive, yet in ſome ſenſe moral and perpetual alſo: And that it 
1d in ould be the ferenth day, from the beginning of God's creation, is 
y ſe merely poſitive, and therefore not perpetual, but changeable as wall 


better appear afterward. 


IV. „It is 4 probable that the pious patriarchs, in the begin- 
ting of the world, actually kept this ſeventh day, though there be 
do very plain and particular account of it, in ſo brief a hiſtory as 
nat of Moſes.” Let us obſerve, that the reaſons of it are per- 
etual, iz, a remembrance of the creating work of God in fix days, 
ind his reſt on the ſeventh ; the neceflary reſt that belongs to our 
odies, our ſervants, and our cattle ; as well as the neceſſity of 
de worſhip of God at certain ſeaſons ; all which are contained in 
de fourth commandment, where we are required to keep the ſubbath 
%. It may be doubted, indeed, whether all the patriarchs, in 
eir paſtoral manner of life, could, conveniently keep a fabbath, 
dy mecting in large public aſſemblies: But as each maſter of a 
miſy was a prieſt to his own houſe, ſo it is moſt likely they 
orſhipped God in F. families aſſembled on that day in an 
minent manner, and their neighbours might attend, though the 
Idle be filent or obſcure as to any notices of it. I ſay, obſcure 
vices, becauſe though there be no plain and evident examples 
| keeping the ſabbath by the patriarchs ; yet how many things 
e there of plain moral duty toward God and man, which the 
ly patriarchs without doubt practiſed, of which there is not the 
"= _ in ſcripture? Muſt we conclude then they never practiſed 
m 


but, there are ſome texts which have been ſuppoſed by critics, 
give hints of this practice. Some have thought that in Gen. iv. 
the end of the days“ when Cain and Abel offered their 
Neral offerings, was the end of the week, which was the firſt, 

Q2 ; 
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and perhaps the only regular and exact diviſion of time then known 


in the world, befides day and night. They ſuppoſe alfo, that it 


Job. i. 6. the day when the fons of Ged came to prejent themſelves before th 


Lord, was the ſabbath, when pious families came to meet and wer. 


ſhip God ; for they are called ons of God; Gen. vi. 2. And ther; 
is reaſon to ſuppoſe that Noah, that juſt and holy man, might cb. 
ſerve the ſabbatli in the ark, and on the fabbath fend out the dort, 


hoping on that day, to find reſt or relief from his tirefome, wan- 
dering voyage and impriſonment; for it is evident, that he divide 
his days by ſevens in ſending out this creature; Gen. viii. 10, 12“ 


+ But ſuppoſe the bible were entirely ſilent on this ſubject; yet it 
may be —* remarked here, that as there is an exprets inſtitution 
of a ſabbath in the beginning of the bible, without any plan 
and unconteſted example of the practice in the patriarchal ages, f 
in the firſt chriſtian age, there are ſeveral plain examples of the 
practice of keeping the Lord's-day without any expreſs inſtitution 
of it in the New Teſtament. But as from ſuch chriſtian examples 
we reaſonably infer an inſtitution, fo from the ancient inſtitution, 
we es reaſonably infer there were ſome patriarchal examples ot the 
practice: But this is only a hint by the way, 


Queſtion, But may it not be reaſonably ſuppoſed, as fome 
writers have done, that Moſes only mentions in the ſecond chapter 
of Geneſis, in the hiſtory of Adam, a certain ſabbath by way d 
anticipation, which ſhould be inſtituted in time to come among the 

ews?! Anſwer J. Can it be imagined, that in fo ſhort a hiſtuy 
of the creation of the world, Moſes ſhould take ſuch particular 
notice of a certain day, as bleſied and ſanctified by the Creator, 
which {ſhould not be actually ſanctificd and bleſſed till two thouſand 
and four hundred years afterwards? Could this be done onlyby 
way of anticipation.—2. Are not the finiſhing the creation and the 
inſtitution of a ſabbath expreſsly joined in cloſe connection, in 
both places of the Mofaic hiſtory ? And why ſhould we not belicre, 
that when God refted on the ſeventh day from all his work, he bleſed l 
hk day, and junAified it, at that very time? Gen, ii. 2, 3. and I.. 
XX.'!1.—3. Did he bleſs and ſanctify this day only for himlct 
and his own reft ? No ſurely, but for the reſt of man, and to be kept 
holy by Adam and his poſterity. 15 was made for man, as our 
Saviour expreſsly tells us, Mark ii. 27. And the reaſon given 9 
man for the appointment of a ſabbath, viz. God's refting from his worn 
of creation, as it is expreſſed in the ii. of Geneſis, is the ſame in the 
xx. of Exodus: And why then ſhould we not ſuppoſe it to be gen 
by God to Adam, as well as to the 1 by Moſes? Yet agan, 
4. I aſk leave to ſay, I can hardly perſuade myſelf, that God ever lett 
the world fo many ages without ſo neceſlary, or at leaſt ſo very im. 
portant a means to preſerve the true religion in it as the ſabbath 1s, 
Any religion without ſome appointed ſeaſons for the celebration d 
the rites of it, is in great danger of being loſt and forgotten by ts 
bulk of thoſe who have earned it. Even all the falſe religions in tl 
world that we know of, eſpecially in every nation that is civiliec, 


gBeſides former writers, Doctor Hunt in his“ Fſſay on Revelation,“ &c. p. 46. 
ol this mind. Nor can it be tuppoſed here, that Noah by knowing the influence ® 
the moon on the waters, ſent out the dove at two ſucceeding diſtances of (even * 
For he could never expect the waters to be abated from the face of the ground 2. 1 
neap-tides, whatever he might do at the ſpring-tides; when as they riſe the hughc 
at the flood, they fall the low eſt at the ebb. | 
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have ſome particular days or ſeaſons ſet apart for the practice of 
ſome public ceremonics, or the performance of ſacred things. 
The common light of reaſon thews men the neceihty of it, where 
any religion is to be maintained, and why then ſhould not the true 
religion enjoy the ſame advantage ? Why ſhould God be ſuppoſed 
ſo regardleſs of a matter of ſuch importance? And | would add,— 
5, That even in very ancient times, there was a Knowledge of the 
ſacredneſs of one day in even among the heathens, who would not 
borrow their religion from the Jews whom they bated, and would 
never knowingly reverence any of their ceremonies ; and there- 
fore theſe heathen notices of it, and regards to it, muſt he originally 
derived from ſome more ancient tradition of the divine inſtitution of 
it, See the inſtances hereof in Dr. Owen of the Sabbath, page 74, 
Ke. Days and nights, lunar months and ſolar years, are diſtinctions 
of nature, and therefore are in the general appearance and ſueceſ- 
ſion of them evident to all men by the fun, moon and ſtars; but 
how the weekly period of juſt ſeven days ſhould make its entrance, 
can hardly be well accounted for, but by this tradition of a ſabbath. 
The ancient Chaldeans had this diſtinction of ſeven days; Gen. 
xxix. 27. Fulhl her week, laid Laban 10 acob at his marriage with 
Leah. And the Philiſtines had ſeven days feſtival at a wedding; 
Judges xiv. 12, 15, 17. But the inſtances cited out of heathen writers, 
=, Homer, Heſiod, Callimachus, &c. concerning their days di- 
vided by ſevens, are much plainer, as well as concerning the ſacred- 
neſs of a ſeventh day. . 


The filence of ſcripture, or the doubtful notices, of an actual ob- 
ſervation of the ſabbath by the patriarchs, are no ſufficient proof 
that it was not obſerved : Or it they had forgot and loſt it in any 
age, through the crimes and apoſtacy of their fathers, this does not 
prove it was not inſtituted at firſt to be always obſerved. The law 
ot monogamy, or having but one wife, was loſt among the patriarchs 
as well as the ſabbath ; and yet it was an original conſtitution from 
the beginning of the world. I will readily grant it very probable 
in lome few ages before the flood, as . as in ſome ages after it, 
there was a degencracy in this, as well as other parts of religion: 
The one day in ren might be loſt among many nations, and it much 
wanted to be renewed among men. 

V. „As ſoon as God ſet apart a nation to be a peculiar church 
and people to himſelf in the world, he appointed again one day in 
eren. for a day of reſt and of public worthip.” If the day of reſt was 
utterly loſt, as probably it was among the ſlaveries of Kgypt or be- 
fore, yet what — God would have them keep for a Abbach was 
pointed out by the manna not falling. Er, xvi. 23, 26. Ihe Lord hath 
ſud, to-morrow is the reſt of the holy ſabbath unto the Lord. Six days ſhall 
je gather it, but on the jeeenth day, whach is the ſubbath, there ſhall be none. 
The notion of a ſabbath ſeems to be mentioned here not as a new 
thing, or a thing utterly unknown, though the particular ſeventh 
day might be unknown and forgotten. 


Let it be obſerved here, that in the appointment of the ſabbath ta 
tne Jews, a day of reſt ſeems to be the prime end of the inſtitution ; 
reſt from labour ſeems to be the moſt obvious original deſign of it; 
this appears from the very name fabbath, which 1s a hebrew word 
and ſignifies reſt, It appears alſo from the frequent repetition of the 
aw of the ſabbath peculiarly as a day of reſt,” both in the books of 
Moſes and the writings of the prophets. See the words of the 
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fourth commandment : Ex. xx. 8, 9, 10, 11. Remember the fubbath-da 

to keep it holy : Sir days ſhalt thou labour and do all thy work, but the ſeventh 
day is the ſabbath of the Lord thy God : In it thou ſhalt not dy any work, thou, 
nor thy ſon, nor thy daughter, thy man ſercant, nor thy maid ſervant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy ſtranger that is within thy gutes; for in /tx days the Lord mad 
heaven and earth, the ſea, and all that in them is, and reſted the ſeventh duy, 
wherefore the Lord blejſed the jabbath-day, and hallowed it. Ex. xxiii. 12, 
Six days ſhalt thou do all thy work, and on the fecenth day thou jhalt ref? ; that 
thy ox and thy aſs may rejt, and the fon of thy handmaid, and the /trunger may 
be refreſhed. nd Er. xxxi. 15. The ferenth is the ſubbath of reſt, holy to 
the Lord: whoſoerer doth any work on the ſubhath-day, ſhall ſurely be put ty 
death, And in the lvi. and lix. chapters of 7 Promiſes of mercy 
are made to thoſe who keep the jabbath from polluting it, and do not their 
own pleafure on the holy day of God. The Jews were tent into cap- 
fivity for neglecting and profaning the fabbath-day ; NH. xiii. 17, 18, 
And therefore in the Hiſtory of Nehemiah's Reformation, after the 
return of the Jews from captivity in Babylon, you tind frequent 
mention of his care, that they might reſt from the labours of the 
week, and thus keep the ſabbath ; Nel. xiii. 15, 16, 19, 21. 


The reaſon which is mentioned; Fr. xx. 11. for the inſtitution of 
the ſabbath, is, becauſe God reſted from his work of creation on the ſtrenth 
dey. This was written on the tables of ftone, and pronounced on 
mount Sinai. And in Deut. v. 14, 15. Moſes gives another reafon, 
riz. becauſe Iſrael was then delivered out of bondage, and reſted 
from Egyptian ſlavery. The Lord thy God brought thee out with a mighty 
hend, therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to kren the ſubbath-day. 
Thus it appears, that reſt as a memorial of God's reſting from his 
works of creation, and of Iſrael's reſt and releafe from bondage, 
were the grand points kept in their view in the inſtitution of their 
ſabbath, or of the reſtoration of it to that people. 


But the deſign of God herein was not that the Jews ſhould weat 
away the day in lazy idleneſs; but fince they reſted and were te. 
leaſed from common work, there were other ſacred ſervices ap- 

inted them ; they were obliged to celebrate the worſhip of God: 
it was a day of holineſs : Remember the /abbath-day to keep it holy, God 
ordained on that day there ſhould be a holy convocation or aſſembly; Lev. 
xxiii. 3. The ſtrenth day is a fubbath of ref, a holy convocation ; and 
thercin the people were required to meet together for religious 

ſes, that is, to offer up prayers and praiſes to God. Thus, 
faith the Lord, in I/ lvi. 6, 7. Every one that keepeth my th 
from polluting it, I will make them joyful in my houſe of prayer. And in 
Act xvi. 13. On the ſubbath we went to @ river-/ide, where prayer was won 
to be made. And the xcii. Pſalm, wherein God is rently praiſed, 1s 
called a Pſalm or Song for the Sabbath-dey. 'I'he law alſo was to be read 
and explained on the ſabbath, and all this not only at the taber- 
nacle or teinple, but in every =_— where they dwelt : Lev. xXul. 5. 
It is a holy convocation, ye ſhall do no work therein, it is the ſubbath of tle 
Lord in all your dwellings. And the ſcripture aſſures us, in following 
times this was conſtantly done ; Luke iv. 16. 1 went into the S na- 
gogue, as his cuſtom was, and ſtood up to read, Verſe 31. He tauglit then 
on the ſabbath-days. Acts xiii. 21. The prophets are read every jubbath- 
day; and xv. 21. Moſes of old time hath in every city them that preach hi 
being read in the fynagogue every fſabbath-day. And this practice was per- 
haps more ancient than ſome learned men allow for it. Pf. xxx. 
4, 8. there is mention made of ſynagogues more than once. 
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here were alſo ſeveral ſacritices prefcribed on that day expreſsly 
by Moſes ; Numb. xxvill. 9, 10. whereas there was one lamb offered 
morning and evening, every day, as a continual burnt-offering; On the 
fabbath-day ter lambs of the firſt year, and two tenth deals of flour and oil 
for a meat-offering, and drink-offering : This is the burnt-offering of every 
abbath, betides the continual burnt-offering with its meat and drink- 
ering. "Thus it is ſufficiently proved, that both reſt and worſhip 
were included among the det1gns of the ſabbath, as renewed to the 
lews by Motes. 

VI. The Jewiſh ſabbath had many peculiarities in it, or a 
peculiar Judaical holineſs, which did not belong to a ſabbath, 
before or after the Jewilh diſpenſation, and which made it a ſpecial 

art of their covenant at Sinai, or the political or national covenant 
* God and that people, which belonged to them chiefly, 
i not to them only. Exod. xxxi. 13—17. Ferily my ſubbatls ye ſhall 
leep, Fc. 1jrael ſhall keep the ſubbulli, it is a /ign between me and you in ull 
your generutions. 

We may give, for inſtance, theſe things following, which ſeem 
to be peculiarly appointed to the Jews, and to belong to the Jewiſh 
labbath, viz. That ſeventh day preciſely, which indeed might be, 
Or might not be, the ſame which the patriarchs had, vi. the 
ſeventh from the creation ; but that ſeventh day, or ſabbath, 
which they ſhould keep, was pointed out to them: only by the 
manna withheld ; Exod. xvi. 23, 25. Let me add here, the addition 
of numerous ſabbaths, which were appointed them, beſides the 
ſeyenth day of every weck; Lev. xxili. And that abſolute and 
univerſal reſt, which was enjoined them on their ſabbath, beyond 
what the neceſſity of the relief of nature, or the worſhip of God 
required, commemorates their reſting from ſlavery, and may juſt! 
be reckoned the ceremonial holineſs of the Jewiſh ſabbath ; for 
there was contained in it a rigorous ſeverity of abſtinence from all 
common affairs: traffic and labours whatſoever, even for the con- 
veniences of life; Erod. xxxi. 15. Add alſo, the not making fires, 
or dreffing victuals on that day; Exod. xxxv. 3. and xvi. 23. Not 
walking or travelling above one or two miles at moſt, which is 
called a /abbath-days journey ; Exod. xvi. 29. Acts i. 12. Not bearing 
my burdens whatſoever ; /er. xvii. 21, 22. The puniſhment of the 
profanation of the ſabbath with death; Erod. xxx1. 14. and xv. 35. 
and the double ſacrifice of lambs on that day; Numb. xxvill. 9, 10. 
Theſe things, in their ſtrict obſervance, do not belong to the 
natural and original law of God, they are not abſolutely neceſſary 
either for giving due natural reſt to creatures, or for the weekly 
worſhip of God, and improvement in religion ; and therefore they 
may be reckoned among the peculiar laws of the Jews. As thete 
things are plain ſcripture, ſo it would take up too much time to prove 
al this at preſent by citing particular texts at large. 


VII. « The New Teſtament, or the diſpeaſation of Chriſt by 
bis apoſtles, ſeems to have aboliſhed every thing of the ſabbat 

which was purely Jewiſh, and which belonged to the ceremonial 
or the political laws given to the nation of Iſrael by Moſes.” 
his is the evident meaning of thoſe texts wherein chriſtians are 
forbid to ſubje& themſelves to the bondage of Jewiſh rites and 


formalities ; Gal. iv. 3, 9, 10. When we were children, that is, in the 


ate of Judaiſm, we were in bondage under the elements of the world, that 
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is, the rudiments and diſcipline of the Jewiſh ſtate ; but when ie com 
Julneſs of time was come, God ſent forth his Son, —to redeem them that wer and 
under the law. Hut now after that ye have known God, in the revelation den 
of the goſpel, how turn ye again to thoje week und beggarly elements, where. Neonc 
unto ye defire again to be in bondage ? Ye ohe days and months, and tine chan 
and years, that is, the Moſaical appointments concerning all ther. 
ſabbath-days, and new moons, and ſabbatical years, which were heir 
appointed to the Jews. Jo the fame purpole ſpeaks the ſame apoſtle M 2. 
to the Coloſhans, chapter ii. verſes 14, 16, 17, that God, or Chriſt, Wet 
had bloited out the hand-wriiing of ordinances which was againſt us, and toben 
it out of the way Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in drink, A, eſur 
in reſbect of a hol;-day, in greek a feſtival, or of the nete moons, or o ildoubi 
the jubbaih-days, in 1 ſabbaths, of which the law of "Moſes had 
many beſides the ſeventh day of the week, which are a ſhade 
of thangs io come, but the body is of Chriſt, And verſe 20. he ſpeaks 
here in the fame language which he uſes to the Galatians, Ye 
chriſtians are dead with Chriit from the rudiments of the world. 
The Jewiſh manner of obſervation of the ſeveral fabbaths ap- 
pointed in the law of Moſes, with all theſe rigours and ſeverities 
mentioned in the laſt propofition, is a mark of the ſtate of the 
childhood of the church under ftrict diſcipline, and of the bondage 
of it under a yoke of cercmonies and numerous preſcribed forms; 
but under the goſpel or New 'Teftament, the church is grown to: 
maturer age, as the apoſtle, Gal. iv. deſcribes it; and therefore 
chriſtians are releated from tuch yokes ot bondage; and the apoſtle 
forbids chriftians to return to them again, but charges them to 
fiand faſt in the liberty wherewith Chriſt hath made them free; Gal. v. l. 
Now that it is the ſabbaths and feſtivals of the Jews only which 
are here abrogated, appears from the words uted both in the 
epiſtles to the Galatians and Coloſhans, which deſcribe their fa- 
cred times, feſtivals, new-moons, ſabbatical years, &c. But the 
original ſabbath-day, as appointed to the patriarchs, is not ex- 
preſſed or included therein; tor that was out of fight here, being 
not the matter of conteft or impofition. 


VIII. “ Notwithſtanding the abolition, of all the Jewiſh fab- 
'baths, and of that rigorous obſervance of au abſolute reit on the 
ſeventh or ſabbath-day; yet under the chriſtian diſpenſation one 
day in ſeven, that is, the 10 day of the week, has been always obſerved 
from the beginning as a- day of atlembling-tor pious and religious 
purpoſes ; and it is very reaſonably ſuppoſcd, to be appointed = 
_ Chriſt himſelf.” Chriſtians under the liberty of the goſpel, ap"! 
not to ſuppoſe themſelves releaſed from the ſtated returns ot e. 
day of worſhip. When the Jewiſh diſpenſation ended, the pe- 
radiſiacal command ſeems ftill in force to all the race of Adam. 
Yokes of e were broken, but natural religioa and moral 
laws are of everlaſting obligation. Chriſtians mult bave a day te 
worſhip their God as well as the patriarchs ; and therefore theſ 
muſt reſt from the common works of men. Ihe evidences which 
perſuade us of the truth of this practice among the tirſt chrittia ave ty 
«re ſuch as thefe: 9 cel L 92 * 

1. On the very day of the reſurręcuion of Chiriſt, the diſciples ad 
afembled, probably for worſhip, with the doors /hut for gear d, the 
us: Ibis was the firſt day of the weck, and gu came and fod 
in the midſt of them ; John xx. 19, and he pronounced his pea 
upon them, convinced them of his reſurtection, repeate his 
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commiſſion to them, breathed on them, and ſuid, receive ye the Holy Ghoft ; 
and as he took all occaſions to inſtruct them, ſo no doubt he gave 
them larger inſtructions and exhortations about the things which 
concerned his kingdom and goſpel on this firſt chriſtian ſabbath, 
than the ſhort hiſtory of the evangeliſts could well repeat; John 
xx, 19—23. As ſoon as the Lord roſe from the dead, he became 
their preacher on this glorious day, and bleſſed the whole aſſembly. 


2, The very next firſt day of the week, that is, after cight days 


ncluively, the diſciples were met together again, and Thomas was with them, 


when Jeſus appeared to them, gave them farther proofs of his 
reſurrection, with ſuitable remarks on the unbelief of Thomas. And 
loubtleſs, he ſpake many other words to them, as well as wrought many 
ler ſigns in their preſence, after his reſurrection, as in ſom xx. 30. 


3, The apoſtles and other brethren were met t on the 
bay of Pentecoſt in one place, when they were all with the Holy 
hoſt, and to ſpeak with tongues as the Spirit gare them witerance : 
Aas ii. 1—4, Now by an caſy computation of Pentecoſt, which 
sſeyen weeks, or fifty days from the paſſover, it is juſtly ſuppoſed 
by learned men, that this alſo was the firſt day of the week, 
hen the Spirit fell on the diſciples, and the goſpel was preached 
great multitudes, and three thouſund were converted to the 
fach, as it is recorded in As ii. 14, 41. Blefled ſucceſs of the 
cord preached on that ſame firſt day of the week when the Spirit 
ras given ! Theſe actions and bleſhngs ſeem to prepare the wa 
Fr the apoſtolic appointment of the firit day of the week, thou 
{was not then publicly appointed. 


4, We are informed alſo, that St. Paul obſerved this day; 4Rs 
n. 7, Upon the firft day of the week, when the diſtiples eume together at 
Uroas to break bread, Paul preached to them. This coming together on the 
t day muſt probably be an apoſtolic appointment, and is recorded 
s a cuſtomary practice. It is granted indeed, that the apoſtle 
rent often to the ſynagogues and places of worſhip on the Jew- 
a ſabbath, to teach the people the goſpel, becauſe that was the 
et opportunity that he could have of addreffing a great many 
jerfons at once, and of giving particular inſtructions to the jews, 
5 kinſmen after the fleſh ; but when chriſtians who were not Jews 
Ir judaizing, came together to worſhip, it was uſually, if not al- 
ys on the firſt day of the week, ſo far as appears in ſcripture. In 
us and the following particular we juſtly ſyppoſe the greek words 
a u cg tO ſignify the firſt day of the week, But if it ſhould fig 
y what ſome would have it, the firſt of the two ſabbaths, thence 
Lis evident that there were two days accounted fabbaths ; the 
enth day by the Jews and judaizing chriſtians, and the firſt by 
ie pure and more complete chriſtians : And as the Jewiſh converts 
te yery hardly brought off from every judaical rite and ceremony, 
fre was a connivance or permiſſion ery Br ftanding of the 
imple and Jewiſh polity, to indulge many Mofaical rites as 

(their civil or political law: fo that the Jewith chriftians might 
we two ſabbaths, viz. the ſeventh day and the firſt ; though the 
it only for the pure chriſtians. | 
. St. Paul gives order cancerning @ collection for the ſuints, upon the 
it day of the week; at leaſt, that every one ſhould lay by him in fore ace 


755 as God had profpered him ; and this ſame order he gave to the 
wrches of Galatia 3 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, Now their public meetings 
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on this day gave them more conveniency of gathering their charity, 
than on any other. Beſides, the word dsa may intimate 4 
weekly collection; for it was deſigned to prevent collections 
when Paul came, And it was on the old fabbath or ſeventh day 
on which collections were made in the Jewith ſynagogues ; for 


Diſt. 1, 


the giving of alms was ever reckoned a proper duty for the ſabbath; 
and the apoſtle ſeemeth hereby to transfer the duties of the Jewith 
ſabbath to the firſt day of the week, 


6. The religious obſervation of the firſt day of the week among 
chriſtians was ſo general and well known, that fo early as in the 
days ot the apoſtle Jobu it acquired a honourable title, and was 
called the Lord n, This name of honour, was given in {cripturc 
to nothing eie, but the Lord s- ſupper and Lord's-day. Then it was 
alſo that Joha was favoured with the prophetic ſpirit ; Mev. i. 10. 
J wag in the Spirit on the Lord's-day, and he had the viſions of Chritt 
In his glory, and the diſcovery of things to come. This is called the 
Lord's-day, as relating to the honour of Chriſt, and to his appoint- 
ment, as te Lord's;jtpper, obtained that name, from its reference 
to the appointment and . honour of our bleſfed Saviour; 1 Cor. x, 
21. 22. aud xi. 20. Here it way be proper to enquire, what good rea- 
ſon can be given, why in all theſe appearances of Chriſt, and meet- 
ings and tranſactions before-mentioned, there ſhould be ſuch par. 
ticular notice taken by the holy writers, on what day of the week 
they were done, if it were not to point out a chriſtian ſabbath to 
us? We do not find the third or fourth, fifth, or ſixth day of the 
week mentioned for worſhip, or any other tranſactions in the New 
Teſtament, as | remember; Nothing but the Lord's-day or the 
Jewiſh ſabbath are ſpecified one when the Jews worthipped, 
and the other when the chriſtians met for worſhip. 

7. The primitive writers give us a clear account of the uſual ob- 
ſervation of this fiſt day; of the weck by thoſe who profeſſed the 
chriſtian religion; and they were known and diſtinguiſhed from 
the, heathens as well as from the Jews, by this particular cha- 
rater of obſerving the Lord's-day. It would be too tedious in 
this place to cite all the teſtimonies of Ignatius, Juſtin, Martyr, 
Theophilus of Antioch, Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, and 
others*, which give us an account of this matter of fact in the ſe- 
cond and third ages of chriſtianit ; and they ſpeak of it as a very 
early cuſtom, or practice, if not from the beginning of the chriſtian 
church, as-planted by the apoſtles, even while they expreſs]y ic. 
nounced the Jewiſh ſabbatizing. Now from all theſe matters of 
fact put together, we may derive two hood remarks toward the ſup: 
port of the obſervation of the Lord's-day as a chriſtian duty. 

Remark I. Apoſtolical practice, and the cuſtom of the primitive 
churches, when joined together, are in themſelyes a good ditec- 
Yon to the conſcience of chriſtians under any difficulty. When 

the apoſtle, Paul ſeems to find it difficult to give ſufficient evidence 
of the. duty of a woman's wearing long hair, and a man wearing 0 
ſthortes, 10; as to ſatisfy the ſcruples and conſciences of chriſtians, 
obſerve what he ſays, © if any man ſeem to be contentious, let 
this determine theſe. lefſer diſputable points, that we the apoſtles 
of Chriſt, hace no ſuch cuſtom for men to wear long hair, vor dle 
churches of Cod in the world; 1 Cor. xi. 16. And why ſhould not apoſto- 
lical and primitive, cuſtom be a ſufficient dire ion for our practice 


* See the Appendix to this firſt Diſcourſe, 
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in regard to a ſabbath, where clearer diſcoveries of duty are want- 
ing? | 

. The cuſtom of primitive churches ſupported by the apoſ- 
tles? practice, makes it appear probable, that the obſervation of 
the Lord's-day was a divine inſtitution, and that it was the will 
of our Lord Jeſus Chrift himſelf, manifeſted to his. apoſtles, who 
were the prime miniſters of his kingdom. Is it not highly pro- 
bable, that this early and general practice was derived from the 
authority of Chriſt, who after his reſurrection, continued forty 
days on earth, and was often aſſembled with the apoſtles, peaking 
of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God ; Acts i. 3, Was not the 
obſervation of ſuch a day neceffary to his kingdom, that is, to the 
inſtitution and fupport of his vifible church? Is it not allo unrea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that the apoſtles, who received their commit- 
fon trom Clu, to teach the nations to obferve whatioever he 
commanded them; Mat. xxviit. 20. ſhould ſo zealouſly pronounce 
all the Jewiſh fabbaths aboliſhed, in ſo many places, and ſuch ex- 
reis language, as St. Paul does; and that they ſhould ſo frequent- 
l practiſe and encourage the aſſembling together on the firſt day of 
the week, as a day of chriſtian worthip, if they had received no 
hint of any order, or particular commiſſion, or 10 much as a direc- 
tion from Chriſt Jeſus, their Lord, for both theſe things ? In tlie 
Lord's-ſupper St. Paul tells the Corinthians, that he received from the 
Lord what he delivered to them; 1 Cor. xi. 23. And why ſhould we 
not believe alſo concerning the Lord's-day, that he received of 
the Lord the appointment of this firſt day for chriſtian wor- 
ihip, which he feems to have delivered to the churches where he 
preached ? It is granted that none of theſe conſiderations before 
mentioned, if taken ſeparately, will prove the duty of obſerving 
the Lord's-day, yet all joined together, are ſufficient to direct our 
practice, where we have not clearer light. I grant alſo, that all 
theſe confiderations here propoſed, do not amount to a dire& and 
plain inftitution of the Lord's-day ; but the united force of them 
all goeth ſo far toward the proof of ſuch an inſtitution, that ren- 
ders it highly probable : And where inferences and probabilities are 
ſo man rf weighty, they mult determine our conduct in a thou- 
ſand affairs of human life, if we would act like reaſonable creatures. 


IX. If one day in ſeven be appointed in the New Teſtament 
for chriſtian aſſemblies, and religious worſhip, it is moſt highly ex- 
pedient, if not neceſſary, that it ſhould be a day of reft from the 
common labours of this life.“ It is certain, the very. hours, or 
minutes, ſpent in the outward exerciſes of chriſtian worſhip, muſt . 
2 be free from earthly buſineſs; we cannot in this reſpe& 
actually ferye God and this world at once, nor mingle our ſo- 


lemnities of worſhip with earthly cares and labours. This is granted 
on all hands. 


Yet ſome think the ſabbath itſelf begins and ends with the 
public worſhip : whereas it is ſufficiently evident, that unleſs the 
whole day be ſeparated from earthly affairs, and labours, and 
pleaſures, the hours and minutes of worſhip will be for the moſt 
part, but poorly improved, and will become much leſs profitable 
to our ſpiritual ' intereſt, It is hardly poffible to attain. the higheſt 
and beſt ends of chriſtian worſhip, of preaching and hearing, of 
pray ing and praifing, and celebrating gf the Lord's-ſupper, it we 

| RS 
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come into the ſanctuary with our heads and hearts full of the affain 
of this life, and with all our earthly cares buzzing about our minds 


How much leis good will a ſermon do us, if when the hour ct 


worſhip is ended, we run immediately from God into worldly 
buſineſs, without giving our thoughts leiſure and leave to reflect on 
what we have heard ? What poor proficients ſhall we be in the 
{ſchool of Chriſt, if we plunge ourſelves all over into the cares and 
huſineſſes of this world, as foon as ever we have heard the bleffing 

ronounced, and the aſſembly is ſeparated ? And much worſe would 
it be, if we ſpent the reſt of the ts in recreations and ſports ; for 
theſe carnalize the ſpirit, and eſtrange it from God and things lea. 
venly, more than the common labours of lite. 


Again, let it be conſidered, what multitudes there are among 
mankind, who have very little reliſh for religion, and have as little 
opportunity of retirement from the world, and mfditating on the 
things of God and eternity. On the ſix days of the week, they are 
ever labouring. How very neceſſary then is the ceſſation from 
earthly affairs, to allow them due leiſure to mind the important 
concerns of religion? Cut off the ſabbath's-hours of reſt and lei- 
{ure from them, and you cut off both opportunity and encourage- 
ment from godlineſs : And under ſuch diſadvantages, it muſt be 
ſome very extraordinary influences from God, that muſt change 
ſuch poor, earthly and ſenſual creatures to a ſpiritual and hea- 
venly temper of foul, muſt bring them to the faving knowledge of 
God, and Jeſus Chriſt his Son, and make them his diſciples. As 
bad as the world is now, it would be much worſe, if there were no 
obſervation of a ſabbath-day, or weekly reft, no Lord's-day among 
us, even though there were a weekly ſermon or two preached in 
public aſſemblies. 


I might even venture to leave the decifion of this controverly to 
the conſciences of all that are truly religious in our nation: Bleſled 
be God ! there is a day ſeparated by the ruling powers of this king- 
dom from the buſineſſes of this life, and that earthly labours are 
not ſuffered to intermingle themſelves with the work of religion, fo 
as to prevent or deſtroy the chief deſign for which that day is ap- 
pointed. Tell me, ye devout ſouls, even ye beſt of chriſtians, tell 
me, how difficult a matter do you find it to caſt off all the cares and 
concerns of this world entirely, when you come into the preſence 
of God, to celebrate his public worſhip? Though the whole da 
be appointed for God and religion, yet how hard is it to ſhake © 
all the duſt of this earth, and'to diſengage yourſelves from the bonds 
and burdens of it, when you would aſcend to heaven in deyotion? 
Though you have bid farewel to page fecular concerns the night 
before, and have had a long interval of fleep to divide your thoughts 
from this vain and buſy life, yet how do the crowding cares of it 
| preſs in upon you, and hang continually upon your. ſpirits, or 
trifles and amuſements of it hover and play about your ſouls, and 
how wretchedly do they divert your hearts from the exerciſes 
of godlineſs, and ſadly interrupt thoſe very acts of worſhip in w 
you are engaged ? Though you have a day allotted for this very 
Purpoſe, and time to compoſe your thoughts before-hand, yet how 
very difficult a thing has it becn to ſecure to your ſouls one hour 
together of complete abſence and abſtinence from all that is 
and earthly ? | | 

But how much harder would it be to fulfil the duties of the ſanc- 
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tuary with any good ſucceſs, to improve public worſhip to your 
further acquaintance with God, and things 3 to your 
21 


Dye. 1. 


greater delight in him, to the mortification of fin, and growth of 
holineſs, if there were no time devoted to religion, but merely that 
hour or two in the morning, or afternoon, while you are at church ? 
How would the words of the preacher run oft from your fouls, 
like a ſtream of oil gliding over a marble, it there were no recollec- 
tion to fix it in your memory ? How eaſily would Satan pluck up 
the good feed that was ſown in the heart, if you join and affiſt him, by 
giving a looſe immediately to the cares and delights of this life. and 
call them to break in upon you at the end of the ſermon ? How 
would all your good thoughts and holy defires vanith away like a 
cloud, and aſcend and be loſt like a vapour, or the morning dew ? 
A day of reſt from the pleaſures and toils of this lite is neceffary 
to render divine worſhip more effectual to our ſanctification and 
lalyation. We ſhould therefore quit our heads and hands of worldly 
cares that day, that we may more cafily converſe with God and 
our own ſouls, and by ſecret and public devotion may be the bet- 
ter prepared for each other, in their turns, and improve more in 
religion by both of them. We may reaſonably conclude then, it 
Chriſt | 1g the firſt day of the week for a ſeaſon of the wor- 
ſhip of God, he appointed it alſo to be a ſeaſon of reſt from the 
concerns and labours of this life, that his worſhip might be better 
performed, and the great ends of it be beſt ſecured. 


If it be enquired here, Why the firſt day of the ſeven was 
appointed for the chriſtian ſabbath, rather than any of the others?“ 
It is uſually anſwered, and with good reaſon, that when God refed 
from is' work of creation, he appointed the ſeventh day for the 
ancient ſabbath, to keep in mind the Creator of the world: and fo 
when Chriſt reſted trom his works of redemption, he might appoint 
the firft day, even the day, on which he aroſe from the grave, 
as moſt proper to keep the great work of our redemption in memory. 
That the firſt day of the week was obſerved by the apoſtles, and firſt 
Chriſtians, in honour of the reſurrection of Chriſt, is evident 
from its being called by a new and honourable name, the Lord's- 
day, as well as from other hints of ſcripture, and many plain and 
expreſs aſlertions in the hiſtory of the primitive church. 


You will ſay, why ſhould not his birth, or his death, be as much 
a reaſon for pointing out a new ſabbath, as his reſurrection? I 
anſwer, becauſe neither the day of his birth, or his death, have 
ſuch a name, or ſuch honours put on it, as that of his reſurrection: 
no apoftles or churches have recommended it by their practice or 
example. Beſides there are very great and learned men, who 
ſuppoſe that the apoſtle Paul, in the fourth chapter to the Hebrews, 
proves a chriſtian ſabbath on this principle of Chriſt's finiſhing his 
work of redemption, and his riſing from the dead; verſe 4. e 
ſhake in a certain place of the jeventh day on this wiſe, and God did reſt the 
frenth day from all his works ; verſe 7. Again, te limiteth à certain dey, 
Jaying in David, to day if ye will hear lis voice, harden not your hearts : 
Jor if Jeſus, that is To! wa, had giren them reft, that is, it he had 
given them all that complete reſt in the land of Canaan, which was 
lypified by the Jewiſh ſabbath, then he would not afterward have ſpoken 
of another day, There remaineth therefore à reſt, or ſabbatiſm, as the 
greek word is, there remaineth the keeping of a ſabbath to the pe 
f God; for he that is entered into lis ret, wluch they refer to Jetus 
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Chriſt, in his work of redemption, ke hath a{ſo ceaſed, or reſted, fray 
his own works, as God did from his. See Doctor Owen, in his treatiſe 
of the ſabbath *. Thus the Son of God, the Redeemer, is ſup. 
poſed to have appointed a day, or ſabbath, to celebrate hi 
reſt from his labours and tufferings, as God the Father, the Creaty, 
did, when he reſted from his works. 


I might add here alſo, that as the redemption, or reſt from 
Egvptian bondage, given them by God, and Moſes, is mentioned 
in Det. v. 15. as qne reaſon of the Jewiſh ſabbath ; fo our greater 
redemption by Chriſt ; or reſt from the bondage of fin and Satan, 
being on this day completed, ſcems to be a proper reaſon for; 
chrittian ſabbath. Contider alſo, that our redemption from fin and 
hell was typified by the Jews redemption from Fife and as the 
type had its commemorative day of reſt appointed, fo fhould the 
antitype have its day of commemorative reſt alſo. Befides, it i 
worthy of our notice, that by appointing the firſt day of the ſeven 
for a {abbath, after the ſeventh day was aboliſhed, there remain 
Itill one day in ſeven, to perpetuate the memory of the creation, 
and it is the tirft day of the ſeven, to perpetuate the memory of the 
work of redemption : Thus our Lord's-day includes both. And by 
the appointment of the firft day alſo, it comes to paſs, that as ſoon 
as ever the Jewiſh ſabbath was ended, and buried with Chriſt in the 
grave, the Chriſtian ſabbath ariſes, when he aroſe from the dead, 
The firſt day of the week is confecrated to God, and if duly celebrated, 
will ſpfead a biefſing over the following week, as the firſt- fruits did 
upon all the haryeit ; though we mult remember that any public 
promulgation or injunction of it upon chriſtians, does not appez: 
till a conſiderable time, afterwards, and even this is manifeſted 
chicfly by example. | 

X. Upon the whole ſurvey of things, it ſeems highly probable, 
that there is ſome fort of ſabbath, or one day in ſeven divinely 
appointed for the-reft- of man, and for the worſhip of his God, 
which has run through all the diipenſations both before and after 
Moles, and muſt remain to the end of the world f?, which wil 
appear it we look back and conſider, | 


1 The time of the firſt notice, and appointment of a ſabbath, 
and the perfons to whom it was given.“ It was in paradiſe, 8 
foon as man was made: God having formed the world, and its 
inhabitants, in fix days, and reſted the ſeventh, he diſtinguiſhed 
the days of the year into weeks, .and claimed one day in ſeven for 
his own worſhip, as well as gave it unto Adam for his reſt, 0: 
releaſe from earthly buſineſs. He ſunttiſied it and bleſſed it, he ſepa- 

rated it for the purpoſes of reſt and worſhip, and pronounced 4 
bleffing upon it, and upon them that obſerved it. Now there is 
much reaſon, and as much need for all the ſons of Adam, in all 
ages and nations, in their feeble and ſinful ſtate, to have a »| 
appointed for their own reſt, and for the worſhip of their Goo, 
as there was for Adam himſelf in paradiſe, and in a ſtate 6 


* I do not pretend to enter into this debate, & to ſupport the argument drawn from 
the fourth of the Hebrews, as ſufficient to prove the chriftian ſabbath ; yet ſo many 
congraities between the creation and redemption, in this reſpect, deſerve out 
notice, win of 

+ Though I have inſerted moſt of the following particulars in a' ſermon on the 

Lord's-day, publiſhed among many others; yet I thought it neceſſary to repeat the 
cChieſ ſubttance of them here alſo, becauſc they are neceſſary to complete the args” 
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innocence z. for his body was then in perfection of health and 
vigour, and his mind more inclined to remember God, and worthip 
Jum. | 
2. The original reaſon that is given for one day in feven to 
de ſanctiſied, ſeems to contirm the perpetuity of it, viz. God's 
=# reſt from his work of creating the world in fix days. The ſabbath was 
riven to man, to put him in mind of the creation of the world by 
the true God, and to do honour to God the Creator; but all 
nankind in ail ages, ſhonld preſerve this in memory, and the 
continual return of a ſeventh day of reſt is an everlaſting memortal 
of it, and gives new opportunities continually, for paying this 
age to that Almighty being that made us, and this habitable 
world. 


3. The place which this command of the ſabbath bears in the 
aw of God, when it was renewed and enjoined to the nation of 
lfrael, doth,” in the opinion of moſt divines, add conſiderable 
weight to this argument. It is one of the commands of the moral 
aw, which was pronounced by the mouth of God himſelt on Sinai, 
with much glory and terror. It ftands amongit thoſe laws which are 
generally conceived to be moral and perpetual, except in ſome 
{mall limitations and accommodations to the Jewiſh ſtate: It was 
witen with the reſt in tables of fone, which perhaps in that typical 
diſpenſation might denote perpetuity, and that it muſt laſt, like a 
rock, for ever. It was written by the finger of God kimjels, which gives 
a peculiar honour to it; and it was laid up in the ark of (4; covenant, ON 
which God dwelt in a bright cloud, or a blaze of glory behind the 
cloud, and thus it was put under God's own eye and care. Theſe 
conſiderations carry ſome weight in them, though I muſt confeſs, I 
do not build my opinion and practice chiefly on the fourth com- 
mandment, q 

4. « Conſider the actual obſervance of one day in ſeven for 
chriſtian worſhip, as appears by the practice of the apoſtles, and 
the church, from the earlieſt days of it, even when the Jewith cere- 
monies, and their abſolute reſt, in all the rigours and feverities of 
it, were aboliſhed.” This is another probable proof, at leaſt, of 
tre appointment of the chriſtian ſabbath by our bleſſed Lord, to be 
obſerved by his church, as I argued before. 


3. The reaſonableneſs, if not the neceſſity, of ſuch appoint- 
ment, in order to keep up religion in the world, as well as to give 
reſt to the animal bodies of men and beaſts, adds further proof of 
the morality or perpetuity of it.” The feafons of worthip which 
men auld have choſen, and even of natural reſt which tome men 
would -have allowed, would probably have been ſhort and few 
— if God had not always devoted one day in ſeven to theſe 
purpoſes, Yi | 0 

It is evident in common experience, and by obſervation made 
upon perſons, and churches, and nations, that where no ſabbath is 
obſeryed, that is, where one day in ſeven is not ſeparated to God, 
by a reſt from the uſual labours of life, and a dedication to his ſer- 
vice, religion is in a very decaying ſtate, and in great danger to be 
loſt, As it is a common confeſſiun of pertons, who fall into the vileſt 
dimes, and are executed by the public juſticę of the magittrate, 
at their diſregard ot the ſabbath, was the beginning ot their guilt 
and uin, and made way to all iniquity; ſo a caretul oblervalion of 
one day in ſe ven, Sarbligiong purpoſcs, has been the great ſpring 
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and ſupport of virtue and piety amongſt mankind, and the conftant 
— of it, in its purity and power. And there is reaſon to be. 
ieve, that the nations before the flood, as well as for man ages 
after it. had not run into fuch univerfal corruption, ſuch a forget. 
tulneſs of the true God, and ſuch vile idolatry, if they had not neg. 
lected and loſt that one day in ſeven, which God appointed from 
the beginning, to be obſerved in memory of the creation of the 
world by himfelf, in fix days. 


6. I know not whether it be improper to add in the laſt place, 
* that the ſpiritual or prophetical ſigniſication of the fabbath, or of 
this appointed day for reft and worthip, ſcems to run through every 
diſpenſation of God to men.” There ſcems to be an emblematical 
promiſe contained in it, that is, a heavenly reit promiſed by God 
to man, after his labours and ſervices here on earth, and an ever. 
laſting day of final joy and worthip in his own preſence ; and this 
both under the covenant of innocency made with Adam in paradiſe, 
and under the covenant of grace made with fallen man, in every 
diſpenſation of it. The language which the apoſtle uſes in the iy, 
chapter to the Hebrews, ſeems to denote thus much, viz. That a 
{ſabbath-day, to commemorate God's ccaſing from his works of 
creation, was appointed to be obſerved by the ſeed of Iſrael, asa 
figure, pledge and promiſe of the land of Canaan, where the Jews 
thould have reſt, not only from the bondage of Egypt, but from their 
tireſome travels in the wildernets: And yet further it was a token 
and pledge ot the reſt which chriſtians would enjoy under the goſ- 
pel, that is, a releaſe from the bondage of tin, as well as a figure of 
the final reſt in the heavenly ſtate, which all the people of God 
ſhould be partakers of in the world tc come. Now fince the pro- 
miſe of this heavenly reſt, and glorious ſtate of divine worſhip, is 
not yet accomplithed, I have not yet met with ſufficient reaſon why 
one day of worthip and reſt, after fix days of labour, which is & 
figure and emblem of it, ſhould entirely ceaſe. There are ſome 
figures and emblems in every diſpenſation, till all the graces and 
bleſſings ſignified thereby are fulfilled. 


Now, if all theſe confiderations put together, will but go ſo faras 
to make it highly probable, that one day in ſeven has been always 
the proportion of time which God has appointed for a ſabbath, that 
is, for reſt from labour, and tor divine worthip, this probability, 28 
to the time and manner of a duty, ſhould go for evidence, where no 
further evidence can be procured, and where the duty itſelf ſeems Nadi 
clear and certain. And fince ſome reſt from labour, and ſome fea- Nenera 
ſons for worſhip are neceſſary, we cannot do a more reaſonable eatic 
thing, than to ſeparate that proportion of time, which the wiſdom "tha 
of God has certainly ſeparated in ſome of his diſpenſations to men, Ne [al 
and moſt probably in all of them: Nor can we chuſe a fitter day than net 
that, which, by very probable reaſons, is recommended to mw 45ſt. 
the example of the apoſtles, and primitive churches, when all Jew w fro 
ſabbaths are entirely aboliſhed. | 21 Uy to 

Yet here I aſk leave to make this remark, That though both reſt Nene ra 
and worthip run through the law of the ſabbathi in all ages; yet b,. . 
diligent reading the Old Teſtament, and the Hiſtory and Laws of Pad « 
the ſews, we find that reſt from their own labours, and bufine!s, WW bun 
and pleaſures, on the ſeventh day, is the grand point kept chiefly +, « 1 
in view, in the commands and threatenings relating to the ſabbath, vo 
and that not only as an advantage to ſpiritual worſhip, but as being 
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tant in itſelf the moſt noted and viſible part of their ſabbatſiing. But in 
be. MW the New Teſtament, aſſembling for chriſtian worthip, is moſt fre- 
ges MI quently repreſented as the defign of the tirit day of the week, or 
F Foed's-day, Which, of theſe two, is moſt noted and viſible in 
neg. tlie original and paradiſaical ſabbath, is doubtful. Now, may 
rom Wit not be inferred, that the Jews were required to worſhip God 
the Nea their ſabbath, becauſe God had 7 9, it a day of reit from 
labour; and that chriſtians ſhould reſt from their labour on their 
Lord's-day, becauſe God has appointed it a day of worſhip. 
ace, ¶ And perhaps this may be one reaſon, why the reſt, or releaſe from 
of work, on the Jewith ſabbath, was more ſtrict and abſolute, as being 
"ory {Waccremony primarily in view, or at leaſt moſt expreſs and obvious 
ical in the command: But in the chriſtian ſabbath, or Lord's-day, 
God worſhip being the primary deſign of it, no more reſt is neceflary, 
than may attain the beſt ends and advantages of chriſtian worſhip“, 
this and that will be ſuch ſufficient relief or reſt for animal nature, as 
life, WW was defigned from the beginning, and made perpetual. 


e iv, . The Jewiſh ſtate, was the childiſh age of the church, as St. 
at a Paul to the Galatians repreſents, chapter iv. the chriſtian diſpen- 
$s of Wtion, is its more mature age: Now children are trained up in re- 
as 2 lion, by being brought early into the pe aſſemblies of worſhip 
ews irt to teach them to fit ſtill, and reſt from labour, and from play 
heir and bodily exerciſes ; but when they grow up to mature years, 
ken they learn and practiſe the worſhip of God in public aſſemblies. 
oof. n younger childhood, the chief deſign of their obſervation of a 
e of bbach, or their coming to church, is a ſeparation or abſtinence 
God om the things of the world: In their growing years, and riper 
pro- ge, it is, that they may honour and glorify their Creator and 
* kedecmer. | 


why WW I confeſs, this is but a ſimilitude, but, it is borrowed from St. 

Paul's deſcription of the 2 — and chriſtian ſtates: yet, to con- 
im this general remark, I would take notice, that the Jewith day 
br worſhip and reſt is always called the ſabbath, which ſignifies 
teſt: The day for chriſtian reſt and worſhip is never called a ſab- 
bath in ſcripture, but the fir day, or the Lord's-day, to denote its te- 
ference to our riſen Lord, and his honour, Here are ſeveral 
weſtions which ariſe on this ſubject, but I ſhall only give a brief 
anſwer to three or four of them here. 


„ 48 
en Neſton I. Since it is granted, that at the abolition of 1 that 
ems {Wjeradifiacal or patriarchal command for — ie ſabbath in 
ſea- Weeneral abides till in force, and fince the ſeventh day from the 
able eation was appointed in the fame original command, why does 
dom Wt that abide in force too? And why is not the ſeventh day the only 
nen, Ne ſabbath now, as well as it was in the days of the patriarchs, or 
than rom the beginning of the world. : 


fuer I, We can never find with certainty, which is the ſeventh 
from the creation; and God would never make it a neceſſary 
ly to obſerve ſuch a day which is impoſſible to be found out. It is 


reſt Nene rally granted, that the ſeventh-day ſabbath was loſt under 
b by Though worſhip be the chief deſign, yet I do not pretend, that actual worſhip 
vs wuld fil up the whole day; but the beſt ends and advantages of worſhip, cannot 
nels, obtained, where there is not a day of reſt from the buſineſſes and labours of human 
ey have ſhewn beſore. 

ain, WY vor. 111, 8 
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the Egyptian bondage, if not for many ages before : Now if there 


was ſo great an interruption, I think it is hard to be proved, tha] 


the Jewith ſabbath * was the ſeventh day from the creation of the 
world : this is often made a doubt and matter of diſpute in this 
controverſy. Some learned men, by exact calculations have pre. 
tended to find, that the ſabbath which God diſcovered and marked 
out for their future obſervation by providing a double quantity of 
manna the day before, was really the ſixth day of the weck, and 
not the ſeventh from the creation. And it ſo, then chrittians why 
keep the Lord's-day are actually returned to the ancient para- 
difiacal or patriarchal ſabbath, that is, the laſt day of the week af 
the creation f. Whether theſe calculations of days, which I hay 


* Though N ſabbath may be called ſometimes the ſeventh day, this ca 
only mean the day of rett after fix days of labour, which is the conſtant ſenſe of it; 
but not the very ſeventh day on which God reed, and which he ſanctified for; 
ſabbath to Adam in paradiſe. 


4 Mr. Joſeph Mede, that very learned writer, in the laft age, diſcourſcs on the 
ſabbath, from Eret. xx. 20. Hal/ow my ſabbaths, and they fhai! be a fign betqween me an! 
ven, to acknowledge that I Jeet al am your God. And here he ſuppoſes, that as in the xy, 
of Ex:dus, the creation of the world in ſix days, and God's refting on the ſeventh, 
given as the reaſon why the Jews were appointed to keep one day in ſeven; ſo n 
the filth of Deateroxomy, their deliverance from Egypt, and their tet from bondage, wa 
the reaſon why they were required to keep that particular day for their ſabbath, whe. 
ther it were the ſeventh from the creation or nu. Scripture no where tells us it was 
jo, though men take it for granted. Certain I am, faith he, the Jews kept not that 
day for a ſabbath till the raining ot manna: And when it had rained manna fix days 
together, it rained none on the ſcventh, which was the twenty-ſecond day of the fc. 
cond month, and this they were commanded to keep for their ſabbath. Now 1! the 
twenty- ſecond day of the month were the ſabbath, the fiſteenth ſhould have been ts 
too, if that day had been kept before as the ſeventh from the creation: But the ten 
tells us plainly, Zx. xvi. I. that they marched a weariſome march on that day, 2nd 
this by God's own appointment, that is, by the leading cloud; and therefore it is plan 
they did not Keep it as 2 ſabbath. Now fince the beginning of their year was altere 
for a memorial of their coming out of Egypt; Ex. xii. 2. why might not their day c 
holy reit alſo be altered for a memorial of the ſame mercy? And thus God, as the 
Creator of the world, and as their Redeemer from the land of bondage, had his proper 
memorial of both in the Jewiſh ſabbath, even Jchovah their Creator and Redecme!, 


There is a learned author has written a treatiſe, 1683, whoſe running title is,“ The 
Patriarchal Sabbath; and he alſo, by computation drawn from the xvi. chapter o 
Excdus, fays, „As God at the inſtitution of the Paſſover appointed that month tobe 
the firit to the Iſraelites, which was not the firſt in reſpe& ot the creation, fo he put- 
Poſed to change the beginning of the week to the Iſraelites, and appoint that Cy 
their ſeventh, which was the fixth in the patriarchal account. And he left a pail 
note or character upon it perhaps he means, the with-holding the manna, page?“ 
And in page 186, he ſays, © all communion with heathens is pathetically forbidden 
tothe Jews, leſt they ſhould by that means be drawn to idolatry ; and therefore, uc 
have leſs reaſon to wonder that God ſhould appoint the Jews another day for le. 
weekly ſabbath, than that which was inſtituted at firſt to all mankind, when tie 
| 25/74 had perverted the conſecration of that day to the worſhip of the fun, An 

the like reaſon, the chriſtian church changed the name of Sunday into that of the 
Lord's-day, that ſhe might ſecure her children frum the opinion of the heathen woris, 
that it was in honour of the planet of the ſun.” 


But beſides this, he adds, page 188, © The more ſpecial reaſon of God's appoint"? 
the Saturday for their ſabbath, was becauſe Saturday was the firſt day of reſt they 14 
from Egyptian bondage: For they marched from Ramcſes on Friday the fifteenth 
day of the firſt month, and ſet up their booths at Succoth on Saturday, which | ſup 
poſe this author takes to be too laborious a work for a ſabbath ; and that therel”* 
Saturday could not be the ancient ſabbath, but the next day they refted there. | 

The learned Doctor Wallis, in his controverſy with Mr. Bamfield on this ſubjec 
in 1692, and 1694, ſays, ** whether this new ſeventh day ſrom the firſt raining” 
manna, be the {ame with that from the creation, no man can tell; but there 15 fix 
one odds, that it is not.” And Doctor N. Homes in 1673, wrote an eſſay to pro“ 
oo: our Lord's-day, is the ſame day ia the week, which was the ancient patrierw 
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here repreſented from the writings of learned men are juſt or no, 
yet {till it ſeems that men of learning, even in our age, are not all 
agreed, and cannot certainly teach us, which was the true ſeventh 
day, or the ſabbath of Adam and the patriarchs before Moſes-: 
And it it cannot be certainly known by the learned, it can never 
de known by the bulk of mankind, and therefore it is impoſſible to 
de obſerved ; nor would God command all men to practiſe, what 
cannot be known, by the greateſt part of them? Do we not 
eſteem it a ſufhcient'reaſon againſt the abſolute neceſſity of the 
ſucceſſion of biſhops, or miniſters, in a right line from the apoſtles, 
that this line of conſecration and ſucceſſion, by running through 
all the ages of popery, and the conteſts of two or three popes at 
one time, has been & brokew, that 1t can never he certainly known; 
and therefore ſuch a ſort of eccleſiaſtical ſucceſſion and conſecra- 
tion, can never be abſolutely neceſſary to furniſh the chriſtian 
church with miniſters or holy ordinances ? Now if this reaſon be 
good, in the caſe of perſons who celebrate divine worſhip, why 
hould it not be good alſo in caſes relating to the time or day of di- 
vine worſhip ? On the other hand, the true day of the refurreaion 
of Chriſt on the firſt day of the week, has certainly been conveyed 
down to us, by the chriſtian churches without interruption : And 
ince, there are no ſuch -doubts about this day, as are about the 
ſerenth day after the creation, why ſhould we not rather keep 
that day, which has ſo much encouragement and countenance in 
the New Teſtament, and may certainly be known by us? 


Anfzer 2. But I add yet further, that the obſervation of one day 
in ſeven for reſt and for worſhip, ſeems to be ſo far of a moral 
nature, as to be of perpetual obligation; as I have before proved: 
for it hath a neceſlary and very important influence, both toward 
the honour of the great God, and the temporal and ſpiritual welfare 
of mankind, to keep one day in a ſhort rotation or compaſs of time; 
and becauſe man could not find out the due proportion, God 
himſelf had manifeſted it from the beginning of the world: But 
that this ſhould always be preciſely the ſeventh day from the 
creation, carries no ſuch neceſſity in it, nor does nature or ſcrip- 
ture tell us ſo ; and it is beyond the power of my reaſon, to find 
out the morality of it, or what neceſſary influence it has toward the 
honour of God, or the welfare of man; and therefore I cannot ſec, 
that it is of perpetual obligation, or that it is unchangeable. And 
though God might once command it to the Jews, or to Adam and 
the patriarchs ; yet he might make a change of it upon any proper 


occafion. Since therefore, we chriſtians obey the command of 


keeping one day in ſeven for reſt and worſhip, which ſeems to be 
moral; and fince in the mere nature of things there ſeems to be as 
good reaſon to obſerve the firſt day of the week in honour of our 
Lord's reſurrection, and our redemption from fin and hell, as the 
patriarchs had to keep the ſeventh in imitation of God's refting 
trom creation, or the ſews' keeping their ſabbath to commemorate 
their deliverance and reſt from Egyptian bondage; and further, 
ſince it was the direction and example of the apoitles, and feems to 
be the moſt general opinion and ptactice, of the primitive chriſtians 
and churches, to keep this day; I think our reaſonings on this tide 
are the ſtrongeſt and moſt weighty. | 


There is, ſo far as I can find, no plain proof in all the New 
S'S 
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Teſtament, of chriſtians' ® keeping the ſeventh day as a ſabbath, 
after the chriſtian diſpenſation began at Pentecoſt ; A@s ii, and 
fince the honours due to Gd for the creation of the world, as wel 
as for the redemption by his Son, are paid to him one dav in fever, 
by our reſting and worſhipping on that day, in conformity t» 
apoſtolic example; we think the firſt day of the week bids much faire, 


for our obſervance, than the ſabbath of the 1 But to make q 
yet plainer, that the keeping of the ſeventh day of the week ha 
no morality in it, let us enquire whether there are not ſome cafe, - 
wherein it is unpoſſible t» be preciſely obſerved, even though MM ln 
were once known: As for inſtance, apc 


If a nation kept their ſabbath on the ſeventh day by ſuppoſed tirt! 
divine ap ointment, and a fleet of their ſhips ſhouid be fent round WM ben 
the 1 4 travelling towards the weſt, this would make ther pot 
days longer; and as they would find fewer days in compaſing Ml cb. 
the globe, ſo they would find their own fixth day to be the ſabbath pla 
of their nation at their return home. Or ſuppoſe they ſhould travel Ml pre! 
towards the eaſt, their days would be ſhorter and more in number, 1 
and they would find their own eighth, or firſt day of the week, ing 
be the nation's public ſabbath at their return. Now if either th:W abt 
firſt or laſt day of the week appear to have any thing moral in them ¶ bab 
ſurely it ought to be obſerved : And thus in the nation there would] lad 
be three ſabbaths kept, viz. the Friday by thoſe who went weſtward, Wl ne 
the Sundayby thoſe who went eaſtward, and the Saturday by thoſe ; ©; 
who tarried at home. And by another ſuch voyage, the eaſteni bre. 
travellers would bring their ſabbath to Monday, and the weſten 50 
to Thurſday. Can we think that the moral law of God requires ind 
this diverſity of ſabbaths ? Is it a moral command to the eaſten win. 
travellers, that they ſhould keep their ſeventh day, which is the e 
eighth to the inhabitants of the nation? Is it a moral duty to th: 1; 1; 
weſtern travellers to keep their ſeventh, which is the ſixth to all the brou 
nation beſides? And if it were a moral _ would it be lawful for 
either of them to reſign their pretences to the cuſtom of the nation . A. 
when they came home, and to change their day ? One 1 uren 
ſeyen may be moral, becauſe it may be obſerved by all the dwellers WM Plain 
and travellers round the earth ; but the ſeventh day from the =! at 
creation cannot be ſo, and therefore 1s not unchangeable. rod 


Perhaps it will be replied here, does not this difficulty and 
uncertainty fall as hard and heavy on the firſt day of the week as e 
does on the ſeventh ? I anfwer ; By no means, for I bring it only hic 
to prove, that the very ſeventh day of the creation is not a mot gp 
law: Now we do not pretend, that the firſt day is of a mori ve. 
nature, but is a mere poſitive appointment; and ſince we find ou: - 
that, rather by the cuſtom of the churches and apoſtles, than b, oll 
expreſs words of ſcripture ; fo I would follow the cuſtom of te dv.“ 
churches alſo in any ſuch difficulty, where the firſt day ſhould be #6 
loſt or become doubtful, ſince it is not a duty of the moral law, and 


its inſtitution by Chriſt, is not ſo expreſs and evident, as could be No 
deſired. I own I lay not much ſtreſs upon ſuch geographic 0 ri 
arguments about the change of the day by travellers ; but I hada unn 
8 2 
* Some have ſuppoſed, that the apoſtle's argument in Heb, iv. it implies the ſeventb :1j 4 
day ſabbath obſerved by ſome chriſtiars. I have ſearched into that text, and 1 thW un 
Paul's argument is very good without that ſuppoſition, But if it be granted, that Ho e 
iv. intimates the Jewiſh ſabbath to be kept, it is only by converted Jews ; and let! x no! 
be remembered, that theſe jewiſh chriſtians were very long a weaning from Juda on o 
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mind to ſhew, that God would not lay much ſtreſs upon ſuch a 
changeable point, and that this change of the day to travellers, 
does not ſo much affect the chriſtian Lord's-day, as it does the 
ſeventh day from the creation, if the one be inſiſted on as a moral 
law and unchangeable, and the other does not pretend to fuch a 
morality and unchangeableneſs. 


Queſtion II. If the chriſtian ſabbath depend on the command in 
aradiſe, as to the proportion of one day in ſeven, why did it not 
immediately take 2. upon the abolition of all Jewiſh ſabbatiſms? 
And why was not this plain and original reaſon given for it by the 
apoſtles? And if the day was changed from the ſeventh to the 
tirit, what reaſon can be given, why the Jews did not raiſe a vio- 
lent oppoſition to it, at its firſt inſtitution, who never failed to op- 
pole every thing of that kind, contrary to the Motaic law? And 
why did chriſtians themſelves keep the ſeventh day, which it is 
plain from church-hiſtory, that many of them did long after the 
pretended inttitution of the firſt day. 


Inferer, I join all theſe queſtions in one becauſe I think, one 
anſwer will ſerve for them all. Though the original reaſon of a 
ſabbath was the command in paradiſe, yet that idea had been pro- 
bably loſt before the days of Moles, and for many ages fince it 
had been as it were overwhelmed with the various ſabbatiſms of 
the Jews, and the ceremonies depending thereupon : And though 
it ſtood in the Moſaic hiſtory, yet as many Moſaic laws were long 
forgotten and unpractiſed, during the ſtate of Judaiſm, fo, this law of 
paradiſe, did not immediately emerge and arite again into clear light 
and practice, but might be mingled with Jewiſh ſabbatiſms in the 
minds of men, nor appear even to chriſtians themſelves in a diſtinct 
lght,, It was by the wife providence of God, that it was permitted 
to lie unnoticed for a ſeaſon, till the Jewiſh chriſtians were more 
brought off from their exceſſive fondneſs for Moſaic rites. 


And though the reaſons of the change of the day, from the 
ſeventh to the firſt, came from the reſurrection of Chriſt, and was 
plainly in many inſtances obſerved by the apoſtles; yet it was not, 
al at once, preſcribed to chriſtians as a new command, nor in- 
iroduced into the churches. The firſt chriſtians for many years 
ere originally Jews, and the firſt great buſineſs and 9 of 
the apoſtles, after preaching the eſſential doctrines of religion and 
the goſpel, was to take them off from all Jewith ceremonies, of 
which their ſabbatiſms were ſome of the chief: this appears from 
(cripture, with great evidence. But afterwards, when the gentiles 
were Converted, and Jewiſh ſabbaths not brought in among them, 
lie importance and neceſſity of a certain fixed day for chriſtian 
worſhip appeared more and more; and the obſervation of the firſt 
ay, which had been intimatcd by apoſtolic example before, was 
more plainly taught and introduced among chriſtians by degrees. 


Nor is this ſtrange that it ſhould be ſo, when there are other 
octrines and duties of more moment, ſuch as the atonement of 
Chriſt for fin, faith in that atonement, &c. which our Saviour and 
us apoſtles introduced among men in the chriſtian diſpenſation, not 
ul at once, but gently and obſcurely at firſt, and by ſuch degrees, 
$ men were able to bear it. And it is upon this account, that we 
Go not read of any ſuch ſignal oppoſition of the Jews to the obſerva- 
on of the firſt day of the week, as might have heen expected: 


Dije. 1, 
Yet the Jewith chriſtians might make ſome oppoſition to it, as it 
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ſeems from Rom. xiv. Col. ii. &c. And they did poſſibly obſerye 
the ſeventh day tor ſome time, perhaps together with the firſt, or 
perhaps without it, becauſe they were not perfectly cured of 
judaiſing, and the gentile converts ang {ometimes join with them, 
partly being entangled with Jewiſh ſcruples, and partly by way of 
condeicention and compliance with indiſterent things for the ſake of 
peace and charity, of which St. Paul gives us remarkable example 
and rules on other occations. | 


This will alfo give us a very fair anſwer to that argument for the 
continuance of the Jewith ſabþath, which is drawn from our Savi. 
our's advice to his diſciples, relating to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem; 
Mat. xxiv. 20. Pray ye that your flight be not in the winter, no: 
on the jabbath-day, &c. This text will by no means prove tliat our 
Saviour intended that the Jewilh ſeventh-day ſabbath ſhould be 
obſerved by chriſtians after the time of the deſtruction of the 
Jewiſh polity : But he foreſaw the prejudices both of Jews and 
Jewiſh chriſtians would be ſo ftrong, that chriſtians might find 
very great inconveniences thereby, both in their own conſci— 
ences, and by the oppoſition of the Jews, if their flight from 
the deſtruction of the city, happened on the ſabbath of the 
Jews. And if this ſignify Gate flight on the ſabbath day, it is cer- 
tain that our Saviour here can only mean to ſhew the hardſhips 
which might ariſe on this occaſion from Jewiſh cuſtoms or preju- 
dices ; for neither Jews nor chriſtians were by any laws of God 
forbidd: ht, or fly, or do any thing neceflary for the ſafety 
a 2 ſabbath, either under Judaiſm or chriſtianity, 
ie Jewiſh polity was not yet abſolutely and utterly dil- 
ſolved out only diſſolving*, the flight of his diſciples miglit be, 
many ways, rendered 6 on a ſabbath. Yet! 
think Dr. Hammond's conjecture is not utterly to be omitted here; 
for if the word agg in this place can mean the ſabbatical year, 
their flight would be doubly inconvenient both in the winter, when 
there was no food in the field, and on the ſabbatical year, when 
the fields were not ſown, and both war and famine would come 
together. Now if this be the ſenſe, the ſabbath-day has nothing 
to do in this text. 


Aueſtion III. Is not the holinòſs of days and times, aboliſhed un. 
der the New Teſtament, as well as the holineſs of places? Art 
not the expreſſions which aboliſh all ſabbaths very plain and en. 

reſs ? Does not the apoſtle ſeverely reprove the Galatians, chapter 
Iv. 10. for obſercing days and months, and times and years ? Does he not 
teach the Coloſſians, chapter ii. 16. that no man ſhould judge then 
in meats or - drinks, or in reſpect of a holy-day, or new moons, Or ſabbaths 
How can we ſuppoſe then, there is any holineſs of days required, 
under the chriſtian ſtate ? Or what holineſs belongs to the Lord s 
day wherein chriſtians meet to worthip. 


* Many of the Moſaical precepts, arc to be conſidered as political, as well 1 
religious ceremonies. Now while the Jewiſh polity ſubſiſted, not only ſabbaths but 
even circumciſion, ſome ſacrifices, and ſeveral other things ſcom to be Jeſt up? 
foot of indifferency, as things decaying and vaniſhing away, as the apoſtle ſpeaks; 
Hb. viii. 13. and as things lawful to be complied with, according as prudence ſhout 
dictate to the Jewiſh chriftians, in the places where they were; while at the — 
time the religions obligation was really finiſhed at the ſetting up of the goſpel- Aale, 
or chriſtianity, at the day of Pentecoll, when {ts Spirit was poured out, 
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aS it Anſwer. The holineſs either of days or places, has very great de- 
re erees of difference in it. The land of Canaan was the holy land, 
, or WM becauſe the people of God dwelt in it. ns was yet a more 
| of WM holy city, becauſe God choſe it for his habitation and his temple- 
em, Wl worſhip. The inner courts of the temple were ſo holy, that the 
y of Wl centiles might not walk in them; and beſides this, there was the 
ce of Wi holy place where none might enter but the prieſts; and the moſt 
pics WM loly, where the high-prieſt only might appear, and that but once 
na year. So it is alſo in times: there are ſeveral degrees of 
Lolincſs in them. God bleſſed the ſeventh day in paradiſe and jandified 


the „ or made it holy, that is, ſeparated it from the other days by 
ad. i: j ſhip of God; 
ww. z peculiar appointment for the reſt of man, and the worſhip of God; 
1 ſv that the common labours of life were not to be continued or 


or anied on upon that day. But it was a much higher degree of 
f b. holineſs that God put on the Jewiſh ſabbath, by ordaining moſt 


Fs peculiar ceremonies of 2 and by a more abſolute and 
* gorous command, of reſting from every r of human lite, 
6nd which was not abſolutely neceſſary, and by ſevere penalties on 


he offender, Now all this Jewiſh holineſs of times is aboliſhed 


5 by the authority of Chriſt, and the writings of St. Paul under the 
the eetpel, as I have ſhewn before. And indeed our Saviour ſeemed 
cer. ire hints of this Kind to the Jews, that the rigorous obſervance 
hios e the ceremonial ſabbath was vaniſhing, when he told them, the 
ei- , was Lord of the ſabbath ; Mark li. 38. and bid the para- 
Ga whom he healed, take up his bed and carry it, on the ſabbath-day ; 
afety jay. 8—11, of 

nity. Tneſe Jewiſh ſabbatiſings being now aboliſhed by many ſcrip- 
diſ-lcs, and all their ceremonial holineſs, I think the holineis of 


t be, ae Lord's-day, cannot riſe higher than that of the paradiſical ſab- 
\ ot 1 WJ before the Jewiſh ceremonies and holy things were introduced; 
ere; {Wor we have no ſuch new order given us in the New Teſtament. It 
year, WW iierefore we do but fo far reſt from the common buſineſs ot lite, 
vhen {Ws tlie due ſeaſons of chriſtian worſhip require, in order to render 
nen et worthip moſt uſeful to the public honour of our bleſled Lord, 
dome ad to our own inward holineſs and growth in grace, the chict 
thing Hechgas of this day are complied with and obtained: Nor do I fee 
my inconvenience in allowing that one day in ſeven, and par- 
icularly the Lord's-day, may have ſo much holinels as this in it; 


pon ace we ſuppoſe the chief parts of it are to be ſeparated from the 
ger Denmon bufineſſes of human life, in order to worthip God, and 
aptet en riſen Saviour, whoſe name the day bears; while all Jewith 
** abbatiſms, and holy days, are aboliſhed and renounced for ever. 


ten, action IV. If the obſervation of a holy ſabbath, or one day in 
ths ven for worſhip and reſt, be of ſuch importance to preſerve religion 
tired, WW the world, why is there not a more expreſs and plain command 
Ad- it under the New Tettament ? Why ſhould we be left in ſuch 

W{curity, that we can only ſpell out our duty, by inferences from 
de Old Teſtament, and ſome examples and probabilities in the 
New, concerning the obſervation of one day in ſeven, as well as con- 


rell u 


pals; terning the change of that day from the ſeventh to the firſt ? Give 
— ne leave to anſwer this two or three ways. 

Ls | Firſt, If our Saviour, or his apoſtles, had infiſted too early, and 
e — 1 Bann on the obſcrvation of one day in {even, as a day of holy 
eee from labour, they had been in danger of giving occaſion to the 


with chriftians to have continued their rigour of ſabbatiſing; for 
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they were ſo fond of theſe yokes and ceremonies, that they were 


very hardly weaned from them. Many of the weakly dilciptcy ” 
would ſcarce have known how to diſtinguiſh between the ſtrict ceie. | 
monial holineſs of days impoſed in Judaiſm, and the appointment ; 
of religious worſhip, under the goſpel, with a merciful relcale from WM © 
the labours of life on the Lord's-day. But I aniwer, * 
In the ſecond place, by giving an inftanee of the like kind, where. WW ,,- 
in God has left a moral duty under the fame obſcurity. Was no WM . 
monogamy, or the marriage of but one wife, as important, and as W 141 
neceſſary to the peace of families, the regular and pious education WI du 
of children, and the good order of the wortd in all ages and nations, s, 
as it is to chriſtians under the goſpel? And why then was the law, te 
which prohibits more wives than one, left fo obſcure and fo uncer. bur 
tain under the Old Teftament in the patriarchal and Jewith age, WE ©»! 
that it ſeems to be unknown, and was often violated both by Jews 6 f 
and patriarchs? Why was there a fort of permitſion for divorces di 
ven by Mofes upon other cauſes, beſides fornication, when our 1 
Reviews forbids it under the goſpel, and ſeems to declare it to hare wy 
been an irregular thing even from the begining of the creation ; Mat, 4 
xix. 3—9? And vet there is no plain diſapprobation of polygamy, =, 
nor divorces, till the days of Malachi, the laſt of the prophets; I 
Bel. ii. 14—16. | = 
But let it be obſerved, that out Saviour gives us the reaſon of this mat 
doubtful and uncertain notice of this moral duty, where he tells u, Wl 4, 
that Moſes, becauſe of the hardnejs of their hearts, fuffered them to put ary his 
their wives, though from the beginning it was nol ſo ordained, that is, the prob 
neral reaſon, why God left it under, this obſcurity, and gave no Wi dn 
uch plain and expreſs precepts and prohibitions about tome dcn 
thefe things to the Towns and patriarchs, might be, becauſe he forc- WI hin 
faw that ſtrong temptations from within and from without, fron does 
the cuſtoms of the world, and the appetites and paſſions of nature, duty 
would render the duty difficult to be conſtantly practiſed in their Wi me 
_ eircumſtances, or the fin difficult to be avoided : Now, wherea bea 
duty is not clearly known or diſcovered. the crime of neglecting it lie 
18 E diminiſhed. Sins againſt the light of reaſon, q lis! 
revelation, are ſcarce imputed, where there is not light enough to 17 
lead men into the knowledge of their duty, if there be but a finccit ects 
willingneſs to find out and practiſe every duty within the reach 0! EN 
their enquiries, ; let th: 
In like manner, when the religion of Chriſt was to be diffuſed relig 
amongſt all ranks of people, rich and poor, bond and free, in hes. that 
then nations, where there where no fabbaths obſerved, our Saviour mtl 
knew it would be excecding difficult, eſpecially for perſons in poo! rip 
or ſervile circumſtances, to keep a ſabbath religiouſly, to reſt 1 juſt | 
their labours one day in 1cyen, and devote it to religious purpoles: Lord. 
He might think it proper, therefore, to give no ſuch expreſs ad For fl 
folemn command about it, but introduce it by degrees into the incre 
churches, left the conſciences of his followers ſhould be too 77 this p 
entangled and perplexed, between the expreſs command, and 2 for it 
difficulty of practice. The caſe of the ſabbath was not the me ſuade 
in the Jewith ſtate: There was no ſuch difficulty in keeping in thj 
appointed day. It was there commanded by God in exprels 1 kainec 
guage, it was univerſally acknowledged by the people, taught, appea 
all the prieſts and preachers, and maintained by the high Pots tions 
and all the magiſtrates of the an both as a political law ot vo 
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land, and as a religious ordinance, and was ſuppoſed to be publicly 
practited by all the nation. 

Now this tenderneſs to weak chriſtians is encouraged and 
exemplified in ſeveral inſtances in the conduct of our bleſſed Lord, 
wen he was here on carth : He would not enjoin hard and pain- 
fu] practices on young and tender diſciples; Mark ii. 18—22. Ile 
preached the things of the goſpel unto the people, as they were able to bear 
then; Mark iv. 33. John xvi. 12. and in ſome caſes, neither God 
nor his Son, neither prophets, nor apoſtles, would preſs ſuch 
duties too plainly and ſtrongly on the conſciences of good men, 
as would endanger the caſting a ſtare upon them, that is, entanglin 
their conſciences, as the apoſtle ſpeaks ; 1 Cor. vil. 35. or .woul 
burden young diſciples with too many obligations. I mention this 
only as a conjecture, and if it be not approved, I am no way fond 
to ſupport it. See more reaſonings in anſwer to this queſtion in 
diſcourſe the fourth, On the Holineſs of Places of Worthip.”” 


To conclude, fince all Jewiſh feſtivals, new moons, and ſabbaths, 
are aboliſhed by St. Paul's authority, in ſuch expreſs and unlimited 
language, as may lead many fincere chriſtians to believe that all 
manner of diſtinction of days whatſoever, whether Jewiſh or 
patriarchal, is finiſhed ; fince the religious obſervation of days, in 
the xiv. chapter to the Romans, in general, is reprefented as a 
matter of doubtful diſputation ; fince the obſervation of the Lord's- 
dy is not built upon any expreſs and plain inſtitution by Chriſt or 
his apoſtles in the New 'Teftame=nt, but rather on examples, and 
probable inferences, and on the reaſons and relations of things; I 
can never pronounce any thing hard or ſevere upon any tellow- 
cniſtian, who maintains real piety in heart and lite, though his 
opinion may be very different from mine on this ſubject. Nor 
does any man, who is humbly and ſincerely ſtudious of truth and 
duty, and defirous to find it, deſerve any reproach or cenſure upon 
tue account ot different opinions about meats and days; unleſs 
le aſſume ſuch haughty airs of aſſurance, as ariſe far beyond all 
lis evidence and proot, or iadulge a perſecuting ſpirit, and reproach 
lis brethrea who differ from him. 
| Whatfever we do in our diſtin& practices, on theſe dubious ſub- 
jets, let us do it {ſincerely as to the Lord: If we regard a day, let us 
regard it to the Lord; and if we neglect it for fear of ſuperſtition 
let this alſo be with a defire to honour the Lord ; Rom. xiv. 6. Let 
religion be maintained in the life and power of it, by every one 
that names the name of Chriſt, and let him faithfully purſue thoſe 
mcthods, which, according to the cleareſt diſcoveries of reaſon and 
(cripture, will be moſt ſucceſsful to obtain this end. While upon a 
jut ſurvey of things I am ſatisfied, that the obſervation of the 
Lord's-day, as a chriitian ſabbath, is moſt for the ſervice of God, 
for the honour of my bleſſed Saviour and his Fibel and for. the 
ncreaſe of true religion and godlineſs, I am obliged to perſiſt in 
his practice, enn I have not ſo expreſs and evident a command 
Or it, as for many other things in the chriſtian life; But I am per- 
luaded, whoſoever will take a faithful review of all that is written 
in this eſſay, will be inclined to confeſs, that 1 have not main- 
tained this my opinion and practice, without ſome fair and juſt 
appcarances, boch of reaſon and ſeripture. There are other queſ- 
. relating to the Lord's-day, viz. When muſt the chriſtian 
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begin his ſabbath, and when muſt it end ? What works of labour 
may be performed on this day ? And how ſhould it be ſpent or 
improved, &c. For anſwer to which, I refer the reader to Dr, 
Samuel Wright's Treatife on the Lord's-day ; and to a ſermon 


a few years ago publiſhed on this ſubject. cis. Sermon xxxi. at 
Berry-itreet, on the Principal Heads of the Chriſtian Religion.” 
— - — —= 


APPENDIX TO THE FIRST DISCOURSE, 
Sewing the Teſtimonies of the Prinntice Fathers to the Lord's-day, 


pcror Young, and Mr. Baxter, in their diſcourſes on the Lord's-day, Mr. Placene 

in his * Diſſertation de Morale et de Theologie, Doctor Wright on the © Ob- 

ſervation of the Lord's-day, and ſeveral others, have repeated theſe teftimonies of 

the ancients. And the late learned and honourable Lord King, in his ſecond pan 

of the © Enquiry into the Primitive Churches, has particularly given us this account, 

which I ſhall here repreſent, or rather epitomiſe, changing ſome of his tranſlations 
a little nearer to the words of the original. See page 155. 5 5, 6—11. 


« That there are particular ſeaſons appointed for public and ſolemn. worſhip, ap- 
pears from Clemens Romanus; he ſays, God hath required us to ſerve him in the 
appointed times and ſeaſons: And in two other places of his firſt epiſtle, ſpeaks oi 
thoſe determined and commanded ſcaſons,“ in which, when we worſhip, we 
may be bleſſed and accepted by him. And Pliny, the heathen, reports, * that the 
chriſtians in his time met together on an affeointed day, to fing praiſes to Chriſt as toa 
God, and to bind themſelves by a ſacrament. Now the chieſeſt of theſe appointed 
times was the firff day of the week, on which they conſtantly met, to perſorm their te- 
ligious ſervices. So writes Juſtin Martyr, “ On the day that is called Sunday, all 
that dwell in the cities or the country come together in one place, or for the ſame 
end: The writings of the apoſtles or prophets are read, &c.“ with other religious 
exerciſes. And upon this account thoſe parts of God's public worſhip are ftiled by 
Tertullian, the © Lord's Solemnities, or Dominica Solemnia;“ and Cyprian tells us, 
that the reader, or clerk, © reads on the Lard':-Day: And Victorinus Petavionenſi 
fays, „On the Lerd's-day we go forth to eat bread with giving of thanks,” which i 
the euchariſt, or Lord's-ſapper: And Minucius Felix mentions the chriſtians afſem- 
bling to a feſtival on a ſolemn day.“ 

« Clemens Alexandrinus, calls it the chief of days, and our reſt indeed.“ “05 
Sunday we give ourſelves to gladneſs,” ſaith Tertullian: And before him St. Barna- 
bas ſays, © we keep the eighth day with gladneſs, on which Jeſus aroſe from the 
dead: And the learned author ſuppoſes, that Ignatius means the obſervation of 
the Lerd"s-day, by baniſhing every appearance of grief and ſorrow at that time, inſo- 
much that Tertullian ſays, © on the Lord's-day we think it amiſs, or ſinſul, either te 
ſaſt ot to kneel in worſhip:“ And even when he was a Montonift he excepted the 
ſabbaths and the Lord's-day from ſaſting. 

« Dionyſius, biſhop of Corinth, in his letter to the church of Rome, ſays, to da 
being the Lord 3-day, we keep it holy, and therein we have read your epiſtle, and 
the firſt epiſtle of Clemens,“ who was paſtor at Rome. Clemens of Alexandri 
writes, « that à true chriſtian, according to the commands of the goſpel, obſerves 
the Lord i- day, by cafting out all evil thoughts, and entertaining profitable onth 
glorifying the te ſurtection of the Lord thereby.“ 

« That this was done to commemerate the reſurrection of the Redeemer, appears 
from the citations of Barnabas, and Ignatius, and Clemens of Alexandria, in e 
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recited places : And Juſtin Martyr relates, © that on Sunday the chriſtians aſſembled 
together, becauſe it was the firſt day in which God changed the darkneſs and the 
chaos, and made the world, and Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour in that day aroſe trom the 
gead: For on the day before Saturday they crucified him, and the day aſter Saturday, 
which is Sunday, he appeared to his apottles and diſciples, and taught them thoſe 
things which we have given you.” And Origen, adviſes his auditors © to pray un- 
to God, eſpecially on the Lord's-day, which is a commemoration of the paſſion of 
Chriſt : For the reſurrection of the Lord is celebrated not only once in a year, but 
every ſe ven days.” Hence it was, that the uſual appellation of this day, both by the 
greek and latin churches, was the Lord"s-day, nuege xupicxn, Or Xu/pkacxn alone; 
and “ dies dominicus,”” or © dominicus alone,” of which the author gives many in- 
tances from the primitive fathers: And ſometimes they called it Sunday, that the 
keathens might particularly underftand what day they meant. 


« But though they ſo ſar complied with the heathens, as to call this day Sunday, 
yet I do not find that they ever ſo far indulged the Jews, as to call it the ſabbath- day 
for through all their writings, as may be ſeen eſpecially in Tertullian and Juſtin 
Martyr, they violently declaim againft ſabbatizing, that is, the Judaical obſervation 
of the ſeventh-day, and not the Lord's-day, whoſe ſanctification is approved and re- 
commended by Juſtin Martyr and Tertullian: To which we may add that paſſage of 
Ignatius, © let us no longer ſabbatize, but keep the Lord's-day, or live according to 
the Lord's life, on which day our life aroſe by him: „Or, as it is more fully ex- 
preſſed in his interpolated epittle, “ inſtead of ſabbatizing, let every one that loves 
Chrit, Keep the Lord's-day as a ſeſtival, the day on which he aroſe, the ſupreme of 
days, on which our life aroſe, and there was a victory obtained over death in or 
by Chriſt”? | 


et is granted, that the eattern churches, in compliance with the Jewiſh converts 
who were numerous in thoſe parts, ſometimes at leaſt, performed on the ſeventh-day, 
the ſa ne public religious ſervices that they did on the firſt day, obſerving both the one 
and the other as a ſeſtival: But on the contrary, ſome of the weſtern churches faſted 
on Saturday, that they might not ſeem to obſerve any ſabbath with the Jews.” Thus 
far this learned writer: other teſtimonies have been adduced by other authors and 
particularly that of Theophilus of Antioch, “the third day, which taking its name 
from the reſurtection of the Lord, is called the Lord's-day, is the firſt day of the 
week:” And ſome later fathers ſpeak more plainly ſtill. There have been indeed 
ſome remarks upon two or three of theſe citations, which may render the force of 
the argument, drawn from them, a little doubtful; but mott of theſe teſtimonies are 
lo plain, that they cannot well be anſwered, nor fairly turned to any other ſenſe, 


— ——  — — — —— — 


THE SECOND APPENDIX TO THE FIRST DISCOURSE, 


&'scx this diſcourſe was written, in the year 1733, I have reſumed this contro- 

verſy about the ſabbath into an impartial examination, and have read all the 
papers ſince written, which have come within my notice. I confeſs, ſome of them 
contain ſeveral thoughts of great importance on this ſubject; but I do not find, upon 
the whole review, any ſufficient reaſon to change my ſcheme or ſentiments, though 
hope I have been enabled to confirm and eftabliſh ſome parts of them, by relieving 
djetions, which I had not met with before, and inſerting, here and there, a fur- 
ter illuftration. 


Il me ſcheme, which I have propoſed, be deficient in any part of it, ſo far as I can 

judge, it muſt be in theſe three particulars :—1. Ia the proof of the patriarchal ſabbath 

o be moral and perpetual —2. In ſecuring the appointment of the patriarchal ſab- 

bath from that general abolition of all manner of ſabbaths, and all diſtinction of days, 
1 2 
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which St. Paul ſeems to pronounce in N. xiv. 5, 6. Cal. iv. 9, 10. and Col. ii. 16. 
3. In proving the Lord's-day to be an actual ſolemn inttitution, or command of Chtig 
and his apoſtles. Now, if the proofs of theſe things ſhould appear to be infufftedcgt 
and defeRive, and if I were thereby conſtrained to change the preſent ſcheme, upon 
my cloſeſt ſurvey of things, I think, I ſhould do it, in this manner: 

Firft, I would allow the inſtitution of the patriarchal ſabbath to be a mere poſitive 
command to the patriarchs, and re-inforced by Moſes to the Jewith nation, even as 
facrifices were, or as circumciſion, which were both aboliſhed by chrittianity. And 
though the law of the ſabbath might have many rational expediencies in it, which 
look like moral duties, yet, perhaps, it is potlible, they may not quite ariſe to an 
expreſs moral command, and a law of perpetual obligation. So the Talian law of 
puniſhment for injuries, received amongtt the Jews, wiz. an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tend, has great appearances in it of rational expediency, and of a moral ra- 
ture; yet it is not ſuppoſed to be made a moral and perpetual law ; but together 
with all other peculiar laws of the Jews, it was abrogated when the Jewiſh chuck 
and ſtate were diſſolved, 

Secondly, I might then allow the utter abolition of the patriarchal, as well az 
the Jewiſh ſabbath, by the firong and unlimited cxpreiſions of St. Paul, concer- 
ing the abolition of all diſtinctions of meats, and days, and ſabbaths ; even as 
ſacrifices were begun with Adam, and circumciſion with Abraham, yet both were 
finiſhed at the introduction of chtiſtianity. But then, 

In the third place, it will appear there is ſo much expediency, and almoſt a ne- 
ceſſity of ſolemn and certain days appointed for the preſervation of all public reli- 
gion, and for the celebration of chriſtian worſhip, that the apoities thought it necel- 
ſary, by their recommendation, and by their own example, to devote or ſet apart 
one day in ſeven for this purpoſe ; ſince God, under all his former diſpenſations, 
had ſanRified and appointed one day in ſeven for his public worſhip, And as the 
Talian law, and ſome other parts of the Jewiſh polity, ſeem to be grounded upon 
a very reaſonable expediency, and may be a proper direction and advice to every 
fate in their making of laws, ſo the reaſonableneſs and expediency of appointng 
ene day in ſeven for public worſhip, appearing evident to the apoſtles from all Goc's 
former diſpenſations, and almoſt from the nature of things, they gave it as then 
advice to the chriſtian churches to follow this cuſtom, and practiſed it themſelves. 

And ſince all the former diſtinctions of days, and their holineſs were aboliſhed, and 
even the obſervation of the /rventh day, whereon God fn kis creation, and ſince 
there muſt be ſome day agreed upon for public worſhip, they thought it very propey 
that fince the great work of the redemption of Chriſt, which lays a ſoundation or 
the new creation, was finiſhed on the frff day of the week by Chriit's re ſutrection 
from the dead, that this day ſhould ſucceed in the place of the day appointed 353 
memorial of the old creation; and in order to keep both theſe important matters 
always within the view of chriftians, viz. both creation and redemption, therefore 
one day in ſeven, and particularly the firſt of the ſeven, was recommended by tis 
apoſtles to be their conſtant day of public worſhip. And thus the obſervation t 
the Lorl's-day, of which we have not a plain and unconteſted proof by way of di- 
vine ſolemn inftitution in the New Teſtament, will ſtand upon the foot of a molt 
reaſonable practice, partly borrowed from the inſtitutions of God in all former ages 
ever fince the creation, and partly from the apoſtolical advice, recommendation and 
Example, in the laſt age of the church. 

And if this ſhould appear to he the caſe, then the only reaſon which I can thiok 
of, why ſo expedient and almoſt neceſſary 2 practice was not made an expreſs and 
ſolemn inſtitution, and why it was left rather upon the foot of apoſtolic advice and 
example was, that the conſciences of good chriſtians, eſpecially while the world was 
all Jewiſh or heathen, might have ſome liberty indulged them, and might not be lain 
under ſo ſevere a yoke of bondage, as ſometimes ſuch an expreſs inſtitution mig 
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happen to lay upon them in Jewiſh or heathen countries. This reaſon I have men- 
toned in the diſcourſe itſelf, as one way of accounting for the obſcurity and doubtful» 
peſs of tfach an inttitution, ii thet 0 rd's-day was really inſtituted, 

[ fay again, if I were to change my preſent ſentiments, ſo far as I can yet judge, 
| fhonld fall into theſe which I have now expreſſed ; but acknowledge I have not 
yet ſeen ſufficient reaſon to depart from the ſentiments I have maintained in the diſ- 
curſe itſe li, nor to relinquiſh our obligations to obſerve one day in ſeven for a day 
ofrett and worſhip as a perpetual law, and particularly the Lord's-day, as an ap- 
pointment of Chriſt by his apoſtles, He know but in fart, and we ſhovid not be too 
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poſitive beyond all our evidence. JJThereto we have attained, let us walk by the ſame 


nur, and mind tne ſame thing; and let us be followers of St. Paul, and the other 
zpottles, and mark, or imitate them that vu jo, a; we have them for cur example ; Phil. 
1,16, 17. What appears a ſufficient evidence to one man, does. not appear fo to 
mother: Let us ail foll;w ficuce with all men, and holineſs, without which ns man fall ſee 
te Lord; Heb. xii. 14, Fer the kingd:m of heaven is not meats, and drinks, and days, but 
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*%" Cf the Time of Day for Adminiſtering the Lord's-ſupper ; or, 


Ivy an Anſwer to that Queſtion, ** May it lawfully be adminiſtered 
apart at Noon?“ 

tions, „„ 

as the 


* Tacks have been ſome pious and devout perſons, who would 
©) WE villingly fulfil all their duties of worthip preciſely according to the 
daes WW zppointment of God, who have therefore ſerupled to receive the 
60's Lord's-ſupper at noon, becauſe it is called a ſupper, and it was 
ther inttituted and celebrated by our Lord Jeſus Chritt in the evening 
es. of the day. I will eaſily grant, that where the time of any duty 
and expreſsly inſtituted and commanded by God, it ought to be 
fnc? WW punctually obſerved ; but it doth not neceffarily follow, that every 
op, ¶ circumitance of time or place, which happened to attend any 
n or WF part of worſhip, when the prophets, apoſtles, or Chriſt himſelf per- 
on WF formed it, mutt be obſerved alſo whenſoever we perform that wor- 
| as WW lip. John preached and inſtituted baptiſin at the river Jordan, 
tters WY with a hairy garment upon him, and a leathern girdle ; but it is not 
efore neceſſary that we ſhould be baptized by the river-nde, nor that the 
e miniſter who preaches or performs it, ſhould wear ſuch veſtments of 
n of WW lair or leather, Chriſt prayed at midnight, and on a mountain, 
(d- preached from a ſhip to thoſe on the ſhore, and ordained his 
maß N ſciples to go forth and preach and pray ; but there was no ne- 
ges, WM *ffity that they ſhould always, or at any time, obſerve the ſame 
and hour Or place. f 

In ſome other eſſays, I have ſhewn, that there is a great differ- 
ink WM ence betwixt religious ceremonies, and mere natural circum- 
ad ances in worſhip. A religious ceremony is either an action, or a 
manner or circumſtance of action by which ſome {ſpecial honour is 


and G mp 
was Wl ©fligned to be paid to God; and therefore God alone can inſtitute 
ii MW" who alone can determine what ſhall be honourable to hinfelt : 


i WJ cle religious ceremonies have generally a fignitication of ſome» 
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thing ſpiritual, inward and inviſible belonging to them. Mere na- 
—ů are ſuch as are neceſſary, or at leaſt convenient 
to the performance of acts of worſhip, conſidered merely as natural 
actions, and abſtracted from their religious deſign : Such are time, 

lace, habit, geſture, &c. for no natural action can be put forth 

ut it muſt he in ſome time, in ſome place, in ſome poſture of body, 
and in Juli worſhip with ſome ſort of garments on too. Noy 
many of theſe, eſpecially under the New 'Leſtament, are not pre. 
cifely determined in chriſtian worſhip ; they have no holy fipni. 
fication in them, and are left to the convenience of each ſingle 
perſon, or of each ſingle ſociety or church of Chriſt. Now let us apply 
theſe things to the Lord's- ſupper, and ſee how many circumſtances, 
attending the firſt adminiſtration thereof, are inſtituted cere. 
monies; and how many cf them are mere natural circun:ftances, 
which ſeem to be rather accidental than eſſential at the firſt cele. 
bration of this ordinance. 


Firſt, The time. 1. On Thurſday. 2. The thirteenth or four- 
teenth day of the month. 3. In the evening. 4. After ſupper. Ye. 
condly, The place, I. A city. 2. An upper-room. 3. A large room, 4. 4 
furniſhed room, as in Mark xiv. 15, 16. a large upper -room furnſhed, be, 
Thirdly, The elements, I. Bread, perhaps one loaf, as 1 Cor. x. I“. 
2. Wine, whether red or white, we know not. Fourthly, The 
actions. 1. Bleſſing the bread and the wine diftintly and apart. 
2. Breaking the bread. 3. Diſtributing. 4. Receiving. 5. Singiug a 
hymn. Fifthly, The poſture of the body, riz. fitting with their 
legs behind them, leaning upon the table with the left eibow, ot 
which ſee Pool's Annotations ; Mat. xxvi. 20, &c. Sivthly, The 
words ſpoken, tiz. Take, cat ; this is my body.—Drink ye all of it. thi 
2 my blood of the New Teftament, which is ſhed for many for the remiſſiou of 
fins, which are expreſſed in ſeveral varieties, by the ſeveral evan- 

Hits, and by the apoſtle Paul; and therefore the ſame preciſe 

orm of words cannot be neceſſary. 


It is evident to the reaſon of every reader, that ſome things 
among the fore- mentioned particulars are neceſſary to the eſſence 
or ſubſtance of the ordinance itſelf. 


1. The elements ; there muſt be bread and wine ; but whether 
it is abſolutely neceſlary, that it ſhould be bread made of wheat, 
and wine made of the juice of the grape, may afford a doubt and 
ſcruple. Why not barley or oaten bread, and wine of the juice of 
currants be ſufficient, eſpecially in ſuch regions, or fuch * vil- 
lages, where wheat and grapes are not found, nor hardly to be 
procured ? 


2. There muſt be alſo the action of bl-fling the bread and 
wine, or giving thanks before this {acred feaſt, and praying for 2 
— bs it: This was done by our Saviour diſtinctly twice, that 
is, both before partaking of the bread, and of the cup. But is 2 
diſtinct bleſſing of each element neceflary whenſoever we celebrate 
this ordinance ? I own I like it beſt, becauſe it ſeems as if it were 
ſingular and peculiar to this ordinance, and was not done at com- 
mon meals: But I would not ſay, it is abſolutely neceffary at every 
adminiſtration, and that thoſe who bleſs the bread and wine to- 
gether do any thing unlawtul. 

3. There ſeems to be a neceſſity of breaking the bread, to fig- 
nify that the body of our Saviour was broken for our fins ; 4% 1 
ny body which is broken for you, Yet it may be queried, whether 


| Miniſter it, 
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# dividing the bread by cutting may not be lawful and proper. For l. 


As breaking bread was the uſual way of dividing it among the Jews, 
fan — it among us.— 2. Cutting the bread repreſents his body 


S being wounded with nails and thorns, and a ſpear as much as break- 


— 


ing. But however that be, it is . by all of us, that the bread 
may be cut almoſt through, to render the breaking it regularly more 
convenient and eaſy, as is uſually practiſed in our churches. 


4. The words of the inſtitution ſhould be certainly pronounced, 
or words of much the ſame ſenſe, at the diſtribution of the elements, 


| vis, This is the body of Chriſt, or this is an emblem or figure of the 
body of Chriſt, &c. and this cup is the New Covenant or New Teftament in 
E the blood of Chriſt, or a ſign and ſeal of the New 'Teftament, or of the 


New Covenant, in his blood, which was hed for many for the remiſſion of 
fins, But it is by no means neceſſary to ſay always the very ſame 


words. For, it is certain, this ordinance was celebrated or performed 
by our Saviour but once, and yet the ſeveral evangelifts differ in their 
$ rclation of the words uſed by Chriſt ; and St. Paul, in his account 
| of it, differs from them all. Therefore it is evident, that the ſpirit 
| of Chriſt in writing the New Teſtament, never deſigned to confine 


us preciſely to one ſet of words, or the ſame phraſes, but only to 
the ſame ſenſe. Yet further : 


5, The elements muſt oe diftributed that all may partake : But 
whether the paſtor muſt diftribute them to the hand of every com- 
municant ; whether the deacons, who ſerve tables, may dif- 
tribute them, or whether they may be diſtributed throughout the 
congregation by the communicants from hand to hand, this is not 
any where determined certainly, and is no evident part of the 
inſtitution itſelf, and I think it may be practiſed any way. 


In the laſt place, a table-geſture was the mode in which Chriſt 
adminiſtered, and his diſciples did firſt receive this ordinance ; and 
| think a table-geſture is the moſt proper to repreſent a ſupper, or 
a religious feaſt and holy communion. But I dare not ſay, this is 
lo much an inſtituted and neceſſary part of the ordinance, that it 
cannot be profitably celebrated without it. God forbid, that I 
thould pronounce this ſacrament null and vain to all the foreign 
2 churches, moſt of which receive it ſtanding, or to the 

nglith epiſcopal church, who receive it on their knees ! And let it 
be remembered, the Jewiſh r was very different from 
ours, and yet we have changed it for fitting. 


But as for ſome other of the circumſtances which firſt attended 
this ordinance, it is impoſſible they ſhould be neceflary to our con- 
ſtant and repeated celebration of it. Does any chriſtian think it 
neceſſary, that this ſacrament ſhould never be adminiſtered but in 
a large upper room ? Is it not lawful nor valid, if performed in a 
little room and on a ground-floor ? Again, our Saviour adminiſtered 
this ordinance to twelve perſons who were all men, and juſt after 
another upper. ; but can any man think that we muſt never ad- 

ut where there are juſt twelve men to receive it, and 
lat no woman muſt ever partake of it; and that we muſt always 
at another ſupper before we receive this? 


Yetfurther, what chriſtian ever thought it neceſſary, that it ſhould 
ormed on the ſame day of the week, that is Thurſday, 

ud on the ſame day of the month too, as it was firſt inſtituted, that 

1s the thirteenth or fourteenth of March? Then it can be cele- 

(ed but once in fiye or fix years, when the ſame day of the 
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month happens on the ſame day of the weck. And I believe, ye 
all think it neceſſary to receive it oftener, than on the fourteenth 
of March only, even if that could pofhbly fall on the Lord's-day 
every year. Yet again, if the Lord's-ſupper mutt be always ad. 
miniſtered in the evening, it cannot be always at the ſame hour 
of the day as we compute our hours in England. The evening 
hour or ſun-lſet, which is fix o'clock in March and September, wil 
be complete night in December, and complete day in June. And 
thus if we receive the Lord's-ſupper every month, it will be 
ſometimes perfect day, and ſometimes perfect night, if we keey 
to the fame hour in which our Lord adminiſtered it. Beſides, 
St. Paul did not celebrate this ordinance always in the even. 
ing. Sce AQts xx. 7. He continued his preaching at 1 roas till mid. 
night, Then Eutychus fell down atleep, was taken up dead, was 
reſtored to life, and after all this they broke bread, and continued 
in diſcourſe till break of day. And the primitive chrittians of- 
ten celebrated this ſacrament “ horis ante lucanis, that is, be. 
fore break of day, as the ancients inform us, moſt probably fu 
fear of being diſturbed by their pertecuting enemies. Thus the 
conveniency of performance muſt determine the ſeaſon or hou 
of adminiſtration, as well as the place and other circumſtances. 


I contels it is uſyally called the Lord's- ſupper, becauſe it was in 
the evening that Chriſt inſtituted it, juſt after the Jewith paſſover, 
which was a ſupper ; but let it be obſerved, that ſupper was a very 
confiderable, if not a chief meal, in many countries in thole days 
as dinner is now amongſt us. Therefore, if we may change ths 
poſture of leaning at table into fitting upright, becauſe it is our 
preſent table-poſture, why may we not as well change ſupper-time, 
which was their chief meal, for the ſeaſon of our chict meal, that 
is at noon ? Eſpecially ſince we cannot find that the preciſe time 
is made any part of the worſhip itſelf, or has any holy or religious 
ſigniſication in it. Let us ſtand faſi then in the liberty wherewith Clint 
has made us free, and not be entangled with yokes of bondage ; Gal, v. I. 
nor impoſe hours and ſeaſons upon our conſciences, which ve 
cannot find the word of God has impoſed, but which Chuii 
has left indifferent to the free choice and conveniency of lis 
churches. 


DISCOURSE III. 


The Holineſs of Places of TWor ſhip, conſidered in a Sermon ai lle 
opening of @ new Meeting-houſe, October 20th, 1737. 


Exo b. xx.24.—1n all places where I record my name, I will come unto thee, and 
9 I will bleſs thee, 


Tursr words were ſpoken to Moſes at mount Sinai, and ſent 
by him to the nation of Iſrael, juſt after the great God had piv- 
nounced the law of the ten commandments from heaven in light- 
ning and thunder: And while the people lay under awful impreflions 
of this fery late, God takes further care to ſecure the honours of Ws 
own name and worſhip, and to appoint ſome of the earlieſt modes 
and ceremonies of it, Verſes 23, 24. Ye ſhall not make with me gods 
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of /ilrer, neither Mall you make to you gods of gold: An altar of earth 
we l thou make unto me, and ſhalt ſacrifice thereon thy burnt-offerings and 
"ntl thy peace-offerings, and I will meet thee and bleſs thee, But before I 
Gay come to explain or improve this promiſe, I aſk leave to make 
theſe three remarks on the connexion of theſe words with the 


10 context. 

"WM 1. As the preface to thoſe ten commands which God ſpoke to 
\ oe people in thunder was this, I am the Lord thy God, who brought 
5 thee out of the houſe of bondage ; Exod. xx. 2. therefore hear and 
ohey ; fo the — to thoſe following commands which he ſent 
Wa to them by Moſes; rere 22. was this, I the Lord your God hare 
on, Ned ait you from heaven, therefore attend and practiſe. A God 
„euch mercy and of ſuch Majeſty, who brings his people out of a 
long and a bondage, and then pronounces his own laws in 

1 


Wie 40d ! under, ought to be heard and obeyed by ſinful feeble 
= creatures. Divine Majeſty and divine mercy united, carry with 
b. lem a powerful demand of attention and obedience. 


. As the bleſſed God begins his orders to his people by his own 
the voice, with fecuring his own honour and —— in the firſt and 
our ſecond commandments ; in the ſame manner he begins his meſſage 
o them by Moſes, by a ſort of exphcation or comment on theſe two 
firft commands; Ye /hall have no other gods with me, or befades me; no 
gods of gold or filver : and ye ſhall worſhip me by facrifices upon 
an altar made of earth. Though God was juſt going to direct them 
to build a glorious tabernacle with altars of braſs and gold, yet, 
ehe ye are in this moving and rhe: ſtate, before I have 
built me a houſe or manſion to dwell in, ye ſhall worſhip me, faith 
o. upon an altar of earth, fuch as may be eaſily ſet up or took 
hat own without expence of time or money: This ſhall be more 
acceptable to me than altars of hewn or poliſhed ſtone, with all the 
omaments and fineries which you can contrive. It is God's own 
appointment of the forms and inſtruments of his own worſhip, 
that makes that worſhip acceptable to him, whether the materials 
de of carth or gold. 
unt Il. When God had briefly mentioned this matter of duty 
so the people, he adds a rich promiſe of grace. In all places where 
| record my name, I will come unto thee, and I will bleſs thee, St. 
Paul obſerves ; Eph. vi. 2. that honour thy father and thy mother, that 
e may be long in the land, is the firſt commandment with a promiſe, 
and a few hours or minutes after that command was given, this 
order to worſhip God according to his own appointment, was ſent 
o them; and it may be properly called the ſecond commandment 
with promiſe ; and a glorious promiſe it is, indeed, of the preſence 
„God with his people, to encourage to an exact and punctual 
performance of all his inſtitutions in their worthip. | | 
Now let me take a ſhort ſurvey of theſe words of promiſe, and 
explain them briefly. in general terms. By God's recording his 
dyn name, we are here to underſtand, his appointing an thing re- 
ating to his honour by his own authority, or his giving ſome notice 
tow or where he would be worſhipped by men ; what place he 
fixed, or what forms of adoration. he hath ſtamped with his 
dyn name and authority: And whereſoever theſe his inſtitutions 
ge celebrated in all their appointed forms, there the name of God 
recorded. By his own coming to his people, which he has here 
Mmſed, we muſt taderſting: his fayourable diſcoveries of 
YOL, III. 
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himſelf to thoſe who worſhip him in the place and manner which 
he ordains : and this he has often done by ſome ſignals of his 
own gracious preſence with them. He will let them know thathe 
approves them, favours them and refides amongſt them. By liz 
blethog his people, he intends to ſignify, that he will not only a. 
cept the worſhip which is paid to him according to his own az. 
E but he will make their attendances upon him effectud 
or ſome bleſſed ends: He will beftow thoſe bleſſings of the coxe. 
nant of grace, which are fought for by his people in their attendane; 
on his worſhip. 

Now that we may raiſe ſuch meditations from theſe words as my 
ſuit our preſent purpoſe of beginning to wait upon God in a ney 
erected place of worſhip, permit me to lead your thoughts along ig 
order by the following propoſitions : 


I. That God who has ordained his own worſhip, together with 
the ſpecial modes and forms of it, has often in ancient times ay. 
ointed the particular place of his worſhip, on ſingle or ſpecial occa. 
ons.“ It was while Adam tarricd in paradiſe after his fall, and 
before he was driven out ot the garden of Eden, that he was doubt. 
leſs taught and required to offer ſacrihces of beaſts; for ſince fleſh 
was not then — to be eaten, what could it be but the ſkins 
of beaſts which were offered in ſacrifice, out of which God made 
coats or garments for him and his wife? And hereby paradiſe itte 
where the tirſt ſin was committed, was the appointed place for that 
ſort of worſhip by ſacrifice, by which the firit typical atonement 
ſhould be made for fin. But it does not appear that there was any 
continuance of that appointment more than for one ſeaſon of wor. 
ſhip : For our firſt parents were quickly driven out of that delight. 
ful garden. Noah, when he came out from the ark, at the order 
of God, upon mount Ararat, where the ark reſted, there he offered 
ſacrifices, and that doubtleſs by divine appointment; for the lord 
ſmelled a fireet farour in them, and gave him a promiſe that he would us 
again curſe the ground; Gen. viii. 20, 21. 1 
It was by the ſpecial appointment of God, in a certain ſpot of the 
land of Canaan, that Abraham ſacrificed to God u heifer, a god, 
and a ram, a turile dove, aud @ young pigeon, and divided them aſundet; 
and there God condeſcended to = between theſe pieces, under 
the emblem of «a /noking furnace and @ burning lamp, and made « 
covenant with his ſervant ; Gen. xv. 9—17. It was alſo upon mount 
Moriah that Abraham received orders from heaven to offer hi 
own ſon Ifaac as d burnt-offering, and there he received a further 
bleſſing from the Lord, and the promiſe of the great Meſſiah to be 
derived from his ſeed, in whom all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed; 
Gen. xxii. 2, 17, 18. It was at mount Sinai, that God ordered 
the nation of Iſrael to worſhip him, when he had brought them 
forth from Egyptian bondage; Exod. iii. 12. and again he a. 
pointed the“ young men of the ſeed of Iſrael, to {acrifice oxel 
unto himſelf under the hill, with analtar and twelve pillars, aud 
made a covenant with the people; Exod, xxiv. 5—8. So in follow 
ing times, Gideon, and Samuel, and David, under inſpiration 
were. required ſometimes to offer particular ſacrifices, and-pi} 
ſo!:mn worſhip unto. God, in places different from the general d. 
ders, which were given to all Iſrael for the public worthip of ts 


nation; otherwiſe, they would not have dared to have done ih 


nor would their ſacrifices have been accepted, by ſuch evident a 
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iluſtrious teſtimonies from heaven, as ſome of them received. 
Theſe few inſtances make it evident, that God ſometimes appointed 
z particular place for his own worſhip. 


II. + Though the great God preſcribed to ſeveral perſons the 
particular ſpot of ground on which he would be ming £9 on ſin- 
ge and ſpecial occaſions ; yet when he appointed any ſpecial place 
for his own worſhip in the ſolemn returns of it at ſtated ſeaſons, it 
was only to the nation of Iſrael, who were a peculiar people, choſen 
to himſelf from among the reit of the nations.” This he did firſt 
when there was a tabernacle built for him in the wilderneſs : For 
though that was a moveable houſe or building, yet 1t was always 
at the door of the tabernacle, that the brazen altar was to ſtand, 
where alone ſacrifices were to be offered; Lev. xvil. 4, 8, 9. and 
incenſe was to be burnt no where at ſtated ſeaſons but only in the 
tabernacle on the altar of gold; Exod. xxx. I-10. When the 
[ſraclites were come to Canaan, Shiloh, in the tribe of Ephraim, 
was the firſt appointed place for the ſettlement of the ark of God, 
and the tabernacle, and there only were ſacrifices to be offered. 
Joh. xvili. 1. And the whole congregation afſembled together at Shiloh, and 


{ up the tabernacle there, Now, that this was done by divine ap- 


pointment, ſee Jer. vii. 12. Go ye now to my place which was in Slaloh, 
lere I ſet my name at the firſt. And this practice, of 8 God 
in Shiloh, was repeated by the ancient ſaints at ſtated ſeaſons. So 
Ekanah and Hannah worthipped God there yearly ; 1 Sam. 1. 3. 


ln ſome ages after this, the tabernacle, with the brazen altar was 
ſet up in a high place in Gibeon, upon what occaſion, or at what 
time, 1s not 3 : The ark which had been carried long before 
into the camp of Iſrael, and taken captive by the Philiſtines, was 
returned and LN ht to mount Zion at Jeruſalem. When David 
carried the ark to Lion, which was called his city, becauſe he had 
taken it from the Jebuſites and fixed his own palace there, yet he 
left the tabernacle of Moles with the brazen altar at Gibeon, and 
prieſts were appointed to ſacrifice there. See | Chron. xy. 1-—3, 
and xvi. 1, 37, * &c. And though ſacrifices were offered in Zion, 
on that occaſion, yet, doubtleſs, David did this by divine appoint- 
ment; for he was often directed by divine inſpiration, and was ac- 
cepted of God in theſe ſervices. God himſelf fays, he would dwell 
in Zion, for he had defired it: Pſal. cxxxii. 13, 14. At the ark in 
Lion was the moſt ſenſible and glorious reſidence of God on the 
mercy-ſeat; this was the moſt illuſtrious part of all the building of 
Moſes, and conveyed by God's own order to the city of David. 
Thither all the tribes went up to worſhip in David's time; P/, cxxii. 4. 
and exxxii. 13. And, upon this account, Zion was mentioned, as 
the ſacred and appointed place of worſhip, ſo often in the Pſalms of 
David: And theſe Pſalms being uſed in Jewifh _—_ the ſame 
name and language was continued, even after a temple was built, 
and uſed by the prophets in following ages, to fignity the place of 
God's reſidence and of his worſhip : And Zion was the word they 
uled to repreſent and typify the church of God in future ages. 


When Solomon was ordercd to build that glorious temple in Je- 


* Though I cannot find any expreſs order for ſetting up the tabernacle in Gibeon, 
jet poſſibly there was ſuch an order; becauſe God ſhewed his acceptance of Solo- 
won when he offered a thouſand ſacrifices there, by appearing to him, and pro- 
miſing him wiſdom for his royal office, Compare 2 Chron. i. 3. with 1 Kings iii. 
43; Though other high places were forbidden, that might be appointed. 
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ruſalem, it was upon another mountain, even mount Moriah, not 
far off from Zion; 2 Chron. iii. 1. and the ark of the covenant wa 
brought up thither out of the city of David, which is Zion ; | Kings Vill. 1, 
And this temple was the conſtant fixed place of the worthip of the 
Lord for many generations, even ti!l the days of the Meiſiah, ur 
the end of the levitical diſpenſation. Thus the appointed place of 
the Jewith worſhip, in its ſpecial forms, and at the ſtated returning 
ſeatons, was the tabernacle or the ark which was formed hy 
Moſes, or the temple built by Solomon, from the time of their 
departure from Egypt to the age of the Mefſfiah, There the daily 
ſacritices of the two lambs were to be offered,” there the burning 
lamps were to be kindled, there the ſweet incenſe was to ſmoke 
towards heaven every morning and every evening ; Ez. xxix. %, 
and xxx. 7,8. There God appointed his own worthi ) with a ſpe. 
cial uniformity in the whole ſcheme, and a peculiar Farrony be. 
twixt the ſeveral parts of it, to hold forth by way of type and em- 
blem, the beauty and glory of the church inviſible, Wal Hierin the 
great and inviſible God. 


III. While theſe appoiated Fs of worſhip continued to be 
approved of God, they were called holy places ; not only becauſe 

od dwelt there, but becauſe God claimed them as his own, and 
would have them ſolemnly teparated for his own peculiar ſervice: 
And he appointed alſo what ſpecial reſpect or regard the people 
ſhould pay to them in teſtimony of their holineſs.” When God 
appearcd to Motcs in the 8 buſh on the mount, he com- 
manded him to put off his ſhoes from Ms feet, for the place, ſays he, where 
thou ſtandeſt is hoty ground; Ex. iii. 5. that is, becauſe God was there, 
When God manifeſted his preſence in lightning and thunder, and 
thick ſmoke on mount Sinai, to pronounce his law from heaven, 
the mountain was to have bounds or rails fixed round about it, tht 
neither man nor bedft might touch it; Ex. xix. 23. Heb. xii. 20. When 
he fixed his viſible dwelling amongit his people Iſrael, even before 
they came to be ſettled in the land of Canaan, as well as after, there 
were various degrees of holineſs affigned to places according to 
their nearneſs to God, or the viſible token of his preſence. When 
he appointed the orders of the camp of Iſrael, this camp, though 
moveable, had ſome degrees of holineſs in it: for God repreſents 
himfelf as dwelling in the midſt of them, and walking among them, 


therefore no unclean thing was to be left public and viſible there; 
Deut. xxili. 14. 


When Moſes was inſtructed and required to erect the tabernacle, 
it was to ſtand in the middle of the camp: There was the open 
court, ſurrounded with curtains, whither only the prieſts and the 
levites might come to perform the ſervices of the fanctuary, and 
the daily ſacrifices which God appointed. In this court {tood the 
laver and altar of burnt-offerings: In this court ſtood the tabernacle 
itſelf, a covered building; the firſt part whereof was called the 
holy place, where only the prieſts came who performed dai 
ſervices: There ſtood the golden candleſtick, the altar of incenſe, 
and the table of ſhew-bread; the inner. part of it was called the 
holy of holies, where God dwelt in a bright cloud; there none but 
the high-prieſt might enter, and that once a year on the great da) 
of atonement ; Ez. xxvi. 33. When they were ſettled in the pro- 
miſed land, the land itſelf was called holy, for it was the Lord's 
Lev. xxv. 27. Tech. vii. 12. He claimed it for his own ; er. ll. “ 
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The towns and cities of it were called holy cities; I/. Ixiv. 10. No 
man was ſuffered to inhabit within the gates of them, but who be- 
came a prolelyte of the true religion, ſo far as to renounce all idols, 
and to worſhip the God of Ifract only, and who took upon him, as 
js generally ſaid, the obſervation of the ſeven precepts of Noah, 
about murder and cating blood, &c. 


Jeruſalemwas peculiarly the holy city, or the holy mountain; 
for in David or Solomon's time, and afterwards, the mountains of 
Zion and Moriah were included in it. David brought the ark of 
God into Zion, and Solomon built the temple on mount Moriah, 
which by that means were made holy ground. The _—_ in ge- 
neral contained in it many courts and buildings, vhole holineſs had 
very different degrees, as learned men have obſerved; and the 
chief of them were formed according to the tabernacle of Moles, 
but others were not ſo. 


1. There was the court of the gentiles, where the heathens and the 
proſelytes of the gate were permitted to walk : Whether this was 
diſtinguiſhed in Solomon's time, is a doubtful enquiry ; it is moſt 
probable, it was not. | 


2. The court of the people, or the court of Iſrael, into which no 
uncircumciſed perſun was ſuffered to enter: It was only for thoſe 
who were originally of the feed of Iſruel, or were circumciſed and 
entered into complete En and became the proſclytes of 
righteouſneſs, or the proſelytes of the temple. Ihe taberaacle of 
Moles had not theſe two courts : The camp of Iſrael, and the 
country round about ſerved inftcad of them. 


3, There was the court of the prieſts and levites, who performed 

the worthip of ſacrifices ; this was according to the forms and 
orders of the tabernacle of Moſes : And therefore in this court 
ſtood the brazen altar and the layer ; the one to ſignify atonement 
tor fin, by ſacrifice, and the other to denote real purification of 
heart, by wathing, which are both neceflary in order to our 
appearance before God, All theſe three courts were open to the 
ſky ; and they had afterwards, perhaps, ſome other diviſions made 
in them ; 2 Chron. xx. 5. as there were, originally, galleries formed 
on pillars to ſecure perſons from the weather, as well as chambers 
of lodging for the levites, where ſtrangers might not lodge; Neh. 
XIII. 5, 7, 8. 

4. The ſanctuary, properly ſo called, or the holy place, wherein 
itood the altar of incenſe, the table of ſhew-bread and the candle- 
ſick : And I queſtion whether any prieſts were uſually permitted 
to enter therein, but thoſe whoſe turn it was to light the lamps, to 
place and remove the loaves of bread, or to burn incenſe. 


5, The innermoſt ſanctuary, or holy of holies, which was all 
overlaid with gold, was divided from the holy place by a veil of 
tine linen. Here ſtood the ark, and the covering of it, which was 
called the mercy-ſeat, on which God appeared to reſide in a cloud 
of glory: And hither no perſon whatſoever might enter but the high- 
prieft ouly, and that but once a year, with the blood of the ſacrihce, and 
with incenſe, on the great atoning day. The temple of Solomon, 
as well as the tabernacle of Moſes, or the refidence of the ark in 
Zion, were called the beauty of holineſs; Pſal. xxix. 2. xcvi. 9. and 
cx. 3. There David calls on men to come and worſhip God; there 
tle beauty of his holineſs and the harmony of his glories were diſ- 
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covered to men. All the parts of the temple were fo far holy, that 
no civil or common buſineſs of life was to be tranſacted there. 
Our Saviour gives occaſion to St, Mark, in his hiſtory to deſcribe 
it; Mark xi. 15—17. when he went into the temple, and began to caſt nt 
them that ſold and bougit in the temple, and overthrew the tables of the money. 
changers, and the eue of them that d doves ; and would not ſuffer that any 
man ſhould carry any veſſel through the temple ; quying, Is it not written, my 
houſe ſhall be cailed of all nations the houſe of prayer? but ye have made it a 
den of theres. N 

Thus then was the holineſs of places duly obſerved, when no 
perſons entered into them, but who were appointed of God, and 
when nothing was done in them of the common affairs of life and 


that out of fyecial reverence to the great Jehovah, the God of 


Iſrael, who had choſen thete places for a viſible habitation to him- 
ſelf, and had made them holy, Let it be alſo obſerved, that there 
were ſeveral particular forms and ceremonies appointed for the 
conſecration or dedication of theſe places unto God: Many ſacri- 
fices were offered by Moles and Aaron on this occaſion, as you 
may read at large in Exodus and Leviticus, and in the firſt and 
fecond books of Chronicles. The great God was invoked by David 
and Solomon by prayer to enter into theſe holy places as his own 
habitation or place; Pſal. cxxxili. 1. Ariſe, O Lord, into thy ref; thou 
and the ark of thy firength. Pſal. xxiv. 7. Lift up-your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlaſting doors, and the king of glory ſhall come in. 


It may be noted here, mankind is ever prone to ſuperſtition, and 
whereſoever the great God for wife purpoſes affixes any holineſs to 
laces or things, by peculiariſing them to his own worſhip and 
ervice, men are very fond of adding ſome other forms and ap- 
pearances of holineſs to God's own appointments : Their ſyna- 
ogues, their ſchools of inſtruction, and their prayer-houſes, which 
were built only by the prudence of men, as we ſhall ſhew after- 
wards, had diftin@ degrees of holineſs imputed to them, by the 
ſuperſtitious Jews, which God never appointed. 


IV. When it pleaſed God to appoint particular places for his 
worſhip, it was always for poſitive revealed worſhip, to be paid him 
by ſpecial forms and ceremonies, ſuch as incenſe, ſacrifices, &c. 
and he excluded other places from that honour; yet he never a 
pointed a certain place, for any part of natural worſhip, with 
exclufion of other places.“ 


If you turn to all the texts before cited, where God ordained any 
certain ſpot of ground, or any building, either for ſingle acts 
worſhip, or for the ſtated repetitions and returns of it, it was ſtill for 
ſacrifice, for incenſe, or for muſical inſtruments, &c. that is, for 
ſome poſitive or ceremonious part of religion; but the natural 
worſhip of prayers and praiſes offexed to God, or attending to the 
miniſtry of his word whereby we might learn his will and our duty, 
was never confined to any certain place. Though there were no 
ſacrifices offered in the captivity of Babylon, becauſe they had not 
the holy ark, or temple, or tabernacle there; yet Daniel prayed 
continually, and Ezekiel preached or propheſied to the captives, 
afar off from Judea and Jeruſalem, and all the holy places, which 
had been there appointed and ſanctified. And though we do not 
read of their finging there, that was not from any danger of ſinging 
upon unconſecrated ground, but from the deſolation of their cir- 
cumſtances, which required tears rather than muſic, and becaute 
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they would not give occaſion for new inſults and ſcoffs from their 
barbarous enemies. Ihe cxxxviii. Pſalm itſelf was a divine 
ſong, which was written on that occaſion, and probably might be 
lung there in private, though not when the Babylonians were in 
company. a 

It is granted indeed, that all the parts of natural worſhip, ſuch 
as hearing the word of Gud, offering prayers and devout ſongs of 
praiſe to him, were alſo required, or rather implied and ſuppoſed, 
often if not always, to attend theſe poſitive inſtitutions and 
revealed ceremonies at the temple or NR oc The houſe of 
God is always @ houſe of prayer ; Mat. xxi. 13. And God who dwells 
in Lion is ſaid to inhabit the praiſes of {jrael ; Pf. xxii. 3. But no part 
of mankind were ever forbid to offer this ſort of - worſhip in other 
places; no not in the ſtricteſt times of the Jewiſh religion. When 
lacrifices and all ſuch ceremonies were confined to the tabernacle 
and the temple, {till the people might meet together to pray to God, 
or to praiſe him, or to hear his word in any place whatſoever, 
through all the land of Canaan, when it did not interfere with the 
appointed duties of the tabernacle, or the temple : Or otherwiſe, 
the pony in ſo large a . would have had but very little 
ublic worſhip among them, if all the nation had no other place 
to attend on it, but the temple or tabernacle, 


Thence came the cuſtom of erecting ſy nagogues or convenicnt 
houſes for Jewiſh aſſeniblies to worthip God. 't hefe were built in 
many places of the land of Ifrael; ſome hundreds are ſaid to be 
in feruſalem itſelf : And theſe were not of peculiar divine appoint- 
ment, becauſe only natural worſhip was performed in them. It 
was the prudence of good men agreeing to wait on God in the. prac- 
tice of natural religion, prayer, praiſe, and hearing his word, which 
built ſuch convenient places for worſhipping allemblies to meet in 
their ſeveral towns and cities, There they came together every 
labbath, and worſhipped God: Ads xv. 21. Moajes, of old time, hath 
in every city them that preach hum, being read in the ſynagogues every uUb- 
beth-day. How old or ancient theſe times were is hard to determine. 
It is highly probable, that ſynagogues were erected in the land of 
Canaan, long before the captivity of Babylon. "the Ixxtv. Pfalm 
ſpeaks of them, that the enemy had not only caf fire into the fame- 
tuary, and defited the divelling- place of the name of God to the ground, that 
Is, the temple ; but they had alſo burned up all the jynagogues of God 
in the land. Theſe places of worſhip were greatly encouraged and 
honoured by our Saviour himſelf, preaching oftenin them; Mat. 
w.23, Luke iv. 15. 

There were alſo prayer-houſes, built in mountains and ſolitary 
places by the E in which people — retire, and travellers 
might pray to God in ſecret, free from diſturbance, and perhaps 
from the inconveniences. of the weather alſo : Theſe were called 
by a greek name, proſeuchai,” and were alſo approved by Chxiſt, 
tor he uſed them for this holy purpoſe ; Luke vi. 12. He went out into 
a mountain to-pray, and continued all night in a prayer-houte ot. God, 
as the greek word moſt properly implies. Now, theſe examples 


Though the law of Moſes, and the writings of the prophets, were read week 
in the ſynagogues, which were all revelations from Ged ; yet, whenſocver Go 
bas revealed his mind and will in writing, it is but a piece of natural divine ſer- 
ice, to read and publiſh this amapg the people, The lizh: of nature teaches this 
aud the law of nature requires l. ; —_ 
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which are ſo encouraged by our Saviour and his apoſtles, as wel 
as from the reaſon and necefiity of the thing, == us abundant 
encouragement to build convenient places for public worthip under 
the chriſtian difpenfation®. And bleſſed be God, who has given 
this church and congregation, in the midſt of which we are noy 
worſhipping, ſuch a convenient building as this is, and who inſpired 
the hearts of his people with liberality anfwerable to ſuch an oc. 


caſion. 


V. « When God was pleaſed to put an end to this Jewiſh diſpen- 
ſation, and all that typical ſcheme of worſhip, with its forms and 
ceremonies, by the coming of the Mefthah, he put an end alſo to 
all the holineſs of places.” He removed his en places 
made ith hands, and dwelt bodily in the Man Jeſus Chriſt as his 
nobleſt tabernacle. * The ſubſtance being come, the ſhadows muf 
fly away ; for all theſe things were only figures for the time then pre- 

t. And God therefore entirely tinithed all that ſhadowy frame 
of things which he erected for the Jewiſh church, and adoliſhed 
his own ancient ordinances, which affixed holineſs to places, to 
mountains, or cities, or editicesf, and confined his worſhip to any 
particular place: Nor does our blefled Saviour require or permit 
chriſtians to make new holy places of their own ; / iv. 21. The 
hour comet h, ſaĩth our Saviour, when ye ſhalt be confined to wor//ip God 
the Father neither in this mountain, Gerizim, which you Samaritans 
ſuppoſe to be holy, nor at Jeruſulem which God appointed to 
be the holy place for his own worthip : But the time comes, 
and is juſt now at hand, when true worſhippers ſhall worſhip the Ja- 
ther in ſpirit and in iruth ; without regard to particular places; for 
it is ſuch the Father ſeeketh to worſhip fim: Such perſons ſhall find ac- 
ceptance of him, whereſoever they pay their homage to him, with- 
out any diſtinction of places. Every place, where God is fincerely 
honoured, thall be as holy for this purpoſe, as Jeruſalem ever was, 
This is true chriſtian liberty. | | 

And this is the ſenſe of the primitive chriſtian churches, as you 
may ſec in the writings of the ancient fathers, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus ſaith thus: Eyery place in truth is holy, where we te. 
ceive any knowledge of God „ and Juſtin Martyr, who was be- 
fore him, writes, “ All the ſacrifices that are offered to God through 


® The chriſtian churches, and their conftitution and worſhip is agreed by learned 
men to come much neater to the aſſemblies and worſhip, in Jewiſh fynaguguey 
than to that of the temple. | 


+ It was a vain and idle imagination among the popiſh devotees, that holineſt 
Kill belongs to thoſe towns, or ſpots of ground, or buildings, fuch as Judea and je- 
ruſalem, where David lived and worſhipped, where Chrut and his apoſtles tra. 
velled and preached, and to the ſepulchre and the garden wherein the body 
Jeſus was buried. This fooliſh notion worked up by the popes and prieſts of thoſe 

lind ages, ſent out thouſands ſrom their native homes, ſauntering over ſca and land 
in filly pilgrimages to Jeruſalem. This ſet the princes of Europe on fire with frantic 
to recover the holy land, and thoſe holy places ont of the hands of the Turkiſh 
gowegs who: poſſeſſed them. This was the ſpring of thoſe croiſades or holy wary 
to which the pope ſent kings and their armies, one age after another, on a ridicua 
errand, to the deſtruction of many "thouſand lives of their ſubjects, and the utter 
negle of their own important affairs at home. And ut Taſſo, the Italian poet, bad 
pot been a great bigot, he would never have employed ng abuſed a noble mule 
tw celebrate the Kknight-errantry of ſuch wild attempts and atthieyements : Not 


would Cafimire Sarbiewſki, that admirable poliſh genius, have waſted ſuch ſub- 
nme odes in giving alarms to chriſtian princes,” at the beginning of the laſt celui, 
to purſye this impertincnce of the holy war, R 2 
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the name of Chriſt in every place of the earth by the chriftians, 
God accepts them, and witneiles that they are well-pleating to 
him: And therefore, though, in times of peace, they had con- 
venient and fixed places for public worſhip, yet in times of perſe- 
cution, as Dionyſus of Alexandria faith, „Our place of aſſembly 
5a field, a deſart, a ſhip, a public inn, or a priſon,” or wherever 
they could ſecurely join together in religious ſervice, 


When God appointed a church for himſelf in one nation, he 
appointed a general place of worſhip there, to which all the males 
of the tribes of Iſrael were obliged to reſort, and pay their homage 
to him three times a year, But our Lord Jeſus big now ſent his 
zpoitles through the nations to gather a church to himſelt from 
among all the inhabitants of the world; and he has appointed, ſhall 
| fay, a large and extenſive temple for himſelf, that is, the whole 
earth, whereſoever any true worſhippers are found init. Our divines 
genetally ſuppoſe that glorious prophecy ; U. Ixvi. 1, 2. muſt refer 
to the days of the goſpel, becauſe of many plain expreſſions in the 
context relating to that ſtate : And we think that all the holineſs that 
belonged formerly to places of worſhip, is foretold to be aboliſhed 
there. Thus faith the Lord, the heaven is my throne, and the earth ts my 
Hoon: Mere is the houſe that ye build unto me; and where is the place of 
ret? All theſe heavens and carth hath my hand made, and thoſe 
(lags have been, that is, houſes and temples for me to reſt in; they 
have been, ſaith the Lord, but their time is finiſhed now; and to 
tis man will I look, and regard this worſhipper, who is poor, and of a 
contrate ſpirit, and that trembleth at my word, whereſoever he ſhall call 
upon me and worſhip me.” 


The firſt martyr Stephen, when he cities this very place of the pro- 

phet in his ſpeech to the Jews; A&s vii. 49. deſigns to let them 
know, that the holineſs of their temple, in which they boaſted, was 
juit at an end: The Moſt High dwelleth not in temples made with hands; 
bis habitation is not confined to material buildings. Ihe goſpel, 
in its religious worſhip, comes much nearer to natural religion in 
this reſpect, that there are very few ſpecial rites and ceremonies 
mat belong to it: And God fees there is no need of a pointing 
ay particular place for chriſtian worſhip, ſince we have but theſe 
two plain ceremonies to perform baptijin, and the Lord's-jupper. 


Since the great God has been pleaſed to put down and aboliſh 
the holy and conſecrated places of his own appointment, I cannot 
bnd the text wherein he has given to men any order or authority 
y pretend to make other places holy. Mortal men can never out 
oline is in ground or buildings, where God has not put it. 0 
pompous ceremonies, no folemn forms, no magnificent appearan- 
ces, no gaudy or golden ſolemnities can ſanctify any place unto God 
ad his worthip, or make it more holy than it was before : And 
Watſoever fooleries and ridiculous rites or notions are found in the 
church of Rome in this caſe*, I am well perſuaded our wiſer bre- 


* It is no wonder, that the church of Rome ſhould pretend to make common 
Wn7s and places holy, by the conſecration of their biſhops, when every prieſt 
mn; them, aſſumes a power to turn a bit of ſenſcleſs paſte, into the holy body a 
0d of our bleſſed Saviour. Their ceremonies at the conſecration of a church are 
"numerous and theatrical, that it would be very tedious to recite them: I ſhall 
my therefore, for a ſpecimen, preſent you with a ſhort abſtract of the ſorm of cere» 
"nes, for bleffing the firtt none of any church, that is to be built, and this may be 
"Me by 2 common priett, provided he has power given him by the biſhop, See the 
PPendix at the end of this diſcourſe. 
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thren of the church of England do not, cannot believe them to he 
of any value or importance, in order to make the worſhip more ac. 
ceptable to God. They are of opinion indeed, that it is a ver 
proper thing for chriſtians to build large and convenient editices, 
where confiderable aſſemblies may meet together to worſhip God 
in and through Jeſus Chriſt : 'They ſuppoſe, that nothing indecent 
ſhould be done in theſe buildings, to bring them into contempt, 
and that they thould uſually be ſeparated and kept for the facted 
purpoſes of worthip, for which they are built: And I think the 
proteſtant diſſenters are of the ſame opinion. They believe alſo, 


that when a commodious Came is erected for the worthip cf 
T 


God, it is a very decent thing to begin the worſhip at that place, 
with ſolemn prayer or addreſſes to God, that the ſolemnities of 
the chriſtian religion, which are performed there, may find accept. 
ance of the God of heaven through Jeſus Chriſt their Saviour ; and 
that the cluiſtian ordinances, there celebrated, may be bleſſed to 
the cditication of the fouls of men: Nor do the diſſenters differ from 
them in this practice, for we are met together here, this day, for 
this very purpole. 


It is true, the conformiſts have been pleaſed to call this the 
conſecration of their churches ; but though the diſſenters ule no! 
that name, when they begia to worſhip in their new erected 
buildings or meeting-houſes, yet they generally ſuppoſe and intend 
theſe buildings ſhould be ſet apart chiefly for this end, nor ſhould 
be uſually employed for mean, or diſhonourable, or ridiculous 
e in human life, without ſome appearing neceſſity ot it, or 
ome very great convenience to be obtained thereby, which m.ght 
overbalance the mere conſiderations of decency and propnety, 
Reaſon and humanity ſcem to dictate this ſeparation or appoints 
ment of buildings for public worſhip. Should the ſenate-houle 
where our law-givers aſſemble be uſed for a theatre or droll-houle, 
or for idle puppet-ſhews? Should the council-board be madea 
drinking or gaming table when the king is abſent ? Or the pie. 
ſence-chamber be an entertaining room for public mimics and 
ſcaramouches to divert the mob, as ſoon as his majeſty is departed* 
Or is jt proper that a place, built for divine fervice, ſhould be 
alternately employed for the fooleries of human life to appear in. 
when the worſhip is ended? This would unite ideas which ate 
extremely diſtant, and blend together ſolemnity and ridiculc. 
This would too nearly join things divine and jocular, and ming/e 
tne images of ſuch ſcenes in the fancy, as ſhould for ever be kept 
ſeparate, 


If ſuch things have been ever done, ſurely it has not been matte! 
of choice, but heceſſity, when the worſhippers have been conſtrain- 
ed to meet in ſuch rooms, having no fitter place of worſhip near 4 
hand. The common prudence of mankind, and natural decency 
in general, would ſeem to forbid it. When we crect a houſe tor the 
worſhip of God, we would not chuſe to couple it with any ludicrous 
or diſhonourable ideas. But though our friends here have bull 
this houſe purely for divine worſhip, and we are all of us engaged 
this day in addreffing the majeſty of heaven, that, when the con- 

regation attends here, he would condeſcend to favour them with 
is divine preſence and bleſſing; yet all this human prudence, dh 
natural decency, and all theſe prayers do not amount to the ſanct. 
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the reſt, or put any ſuch holineſs upon it as belonged to the Jewiſh 
tabernacle or temple, where it was finful either to work or play. It 
muſt be confeſſed indeed, that ſome of the forms of expreſſion which 
bare been uſed in conſecrations, and applied to new-erected cha- 
ples and churches in our nation, do carry too evident airs or appear- 
ances of ſuperſtition, as though men could put holineſs into them: 
ba we ſuppoſe, that theſe things were ſome of the relics of the po- 
viſh religion, that were not quite ſwept away when the reformation 
brought ia better chriſtianity, How few wiſe men are there, 
amongtt all our brethren in the national church, that would now a- 
lays approve of the ridiculous ceremonies, rites, and f 
whereby archbiſhop Laud, heretofore, conſecrated Creed- church, 
near Aldgate, in London, and ſeveral others“? 


ind To make this agreement of ſentiments between us and our bre- 
thren, yet further appear, let theſe three things be conſidered: 


om |. That many of the public churches, notwithſtanding all their 
fur Nconſecrations, are frequently uſed by the approbation of the mini- 

ter, the church-wardens, and the whole pariſh, for other purpoſes 

than religious worthip ; fuch as the aſſembling of the veſtry-men to 
the Ncauſe pariſh-officers and {ſettle pariſh taxes, the choice of aldermen 
not Wand common-council-men in the city of London, in which they too 
ied Wen find ſuch quarrels and mutual reproaches, ſuch railing, ſuch 
end fraud, and falſehood in procuring votes at elections, as is very impro- 
Ui; per to be indulged, or even the probability of it admitted in a place, 


005 WW lick has any real holineſs in it. How many other ſecular affairs 
e bmetimes tranſacted in churches in the 3 and in church- 
aht bands too, though they are conſecrated, becauſe they are large and 


V WWconvenicnt ? How many conſecrated churches, are appointed ta 
nt» ach little children their A, B, C, and all the rudiments of learn- 
ule ing in them? And are not boys often indulged to play in 
arches, while men meet to ring bells there merely for diverſion, 
lea ſr tor any trivial purpoſe ? Surely theſe places are not ſuppoſed to 
e re much real holineſs in them, where theſe things are continually 
and WEr14iſed, and univerſally connived at, if not publicly allowed. 


2. Conſider how many chapels in the nation are erected and uſed 
r religious worthip, without any conſecration at all: And the di- 
ine ſervice is juſtly ſuppoſed to be as effeRually performed, and as 
duch accepted of God, as if it had enjoyed all the ceremonious for- 
ulities in the world to conſecrate it. Nor are any former impuri- 
es ſuppoſed to render a convenient place unfit for divine worſhip, 
tough there have been no purifying rites and forms to ſanctify it. 
las the royal banqueting-houſe, which was erected in the laſt age, 
ad where our former kings celebrated other ſort of feſtivals, than 
ſe of the apoſtles and martyrs, has it been ever conſecrated by 
ny of theſe forms, in order to make it a holy place for divine wor- 


my . which is regularly and conſtantly performed there in the pre- 
the Mage 

0U5 WF 5. 1 could never learn, that the conſecration of new churches and 
uilt apels. has any certain ſet of ceremonies, appointed for it by the 
ged Wins of the land. There is indeed an ancient form preſerved, where- 
01- WF” Lancelot Andrews, biſhop of Wincheſter, in the year 1617 
vith WWinſecrated a (mall chapel at Peartree near Southampton, which 1 


Cti- Amort abgra& of this is found in Mr. Neal's Hiftory of the Puritants, vol, ii. 
han . aud a longer account —" Collections, 
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have ſeveral times ſeen, and gazed at it, as that very building which 
gives us the model for our preſent coniecrations. But I have ng 


tound any ſufficient autheatic as of the kings or parliaments of 


England, whereby this is required or made neceſſary *. Upon the 
whole then, 1 cannot find any great difference between the ſenti. 
ments of the diſſenters and the conformiſts, of our age, in this point, 
among wiſe and thinking perſons. They ſeem to agree, there is ny 
ſuch holineſs in places, as weaker minds imagine. | 


VI. « Since there is no particular place appointed of God where 
chriſtians muſt worthip him; then we cannot learn, where he has 
recorded his name any other way, but by the worſhip itſelf and its en. 
tire conformity to God's own ordinance and appointment.” God 
reſides in the midſt of his people, wheretocver his divine inſtitutions 
are celebrated, according to his mind and will. Z. Ixviti. 1s, 
compared with Eph. iv. S. mform us, that when our Saviour aſcended 
on high, he received gifts for men, and he dittuted thoſe gifts to make 
paſtors and teachers, to build up this church amongſt the gentile na. 
tions, who, at that time were called the rebellious; and he didi 
for this reaſon, “ That the Lord God might dell amongſt them, as he did 
in Sinai, as he did in Sion:“ And where theſe paſtors or teachers 


celebrate his own ordinances, in their purity, there the great God 


condeſcends to dwell, and records his name there. 


Time and places are neceſſary circumſtances of all human ac- 
tions, whether natural, civil, or religious. It God has appointed 
the time, let us keep to his appointments, and let us worthip him 
one day in ſeven, according to his original inſtitution ; and let that 
be on the fir day of the week, when our Lord rofe from the dead, 
and his apoſtles directed the churches to attend on their exalted 
Saviour in religious worſhip. But it he has not x 2: a the 
place, we are left to the beſt uſe of our reaſon and chriſtian pu- 
dence, to raiſe our ſynagogucs in the molt convenient ground, and 
to agree upon our Os or aſſemblies for the worthip of God, 
where it may beſt ſuit the conveniency of the church, or the 
greateſt part of the worſhippers. And fince God has appointed no 
particular ſpot of ground, no ſpecial building for this purpoſe, un- 
der the goſpel, we may aſſure ourſelves, that whoſoever worfhips 
him in ſpirit and in truth, will find acceptance in every nation, and 
in cvery place. 

The parts of natural worſhip, are always the ſame, 2 
all ages, that is, to attend to what God ſpeaks, both in the dictates 
of reaſon and his word, read or explained; to offer up our prayes 
to him for the mercies we want, and to celebrate his praiſes, af 
ſhew our thankfulneſs; theſe are accepted of God in all places 
And as for the two ceremonies of baptiſin, and the Lord's-ſupper, ſince 
they are attached to no particular place by the appointment of out 
Saviour, let us perform thefe ſolemnities in any convenient place, 
according to his will, and there God will refide among his peu 
ple. Whereſocver the children of men ſeparate themſelves from 
the wicked world, and devote themſelves to God in and through 
eſus the Mediator, and practiſe pure and undefiled religion, there 
Is Sion under the goſpel ; there will he take up his habitation 4 


#* This form of the conſecration of churches, is ſound in biſhop Sparrow's book, 
called X Rationale of the Common Prayer,“ in oRavo + and in the ſame author's 
« Collection of the Articles, Canons, &c.“ of the church of England in quarto. 
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lis reſt, for he hath deſired it; Pl. cxxxii. 13, 14. There is the temple 
of the living God, for he hath jaid, I will dwell in them, and walk among then, 
ad 1 will be their God, and they fhati be ny people ; 2 Cor. vi. 16, 17. Here 
indeed a queſtion may arite, * How ſhall we know with any cer- 
tinty, where God-has recorded his name? or what are the chief 
and moſt particular things, whereby we may judge, whether our 
religious worthip be according to his appointment.” Jo this I 
brictly anſwer under thete tour heads: | 

|, By endeayouring as far as poflible to find out his mind and 
will, concerning his worfhip, both in the duties of natural and 
revealed religion. God has given us both the light of reaſon and 
the light of ſcripture to initruct us herein ; Where reafon fails us, 
the ſcripture directs, and where the {cripture is ſilent, there we muſt 
h-take ourſelves to our own reafon and contcicnce, to determine 
our practice in thoſe tings which are neceſſary to be determined: 
but without inventing new ceremonies out of our own fancy, and 
appointing rites and forms which God has never appointed; or per- 
ting in thoſe which he has already abolithed. Let us ſee to it, 
that ſuch truths be publiſhed amongſt us, as are agreeable to the 
written word, and that due honour 1s paid, to all the diſcoveries of 
his will, that he has made, in every part of our religious ſolemnities. 
A little miſtake in theſe things, where the heart is fincerely inquiſi- 
te after the mind and will of God, ſhall never make our worſhip 
unacceptable to his mercy. * | 

2. His name is recorded only there, © where worſhip is paid 
him in and through Jeſus Chriſt, the great Mediator. Some have 
luppoled his human nature to be that greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands,”” of which St. Paul {peaks ; Heb ix. 
II. Whether that be ſo or no, this is certain; it is through his 
hands, who is our great high-prieft ocer the houſe of God, that our 
worſhip muſt be directed to the Father; for the name of God is in 
him, it is the Man Jeſus, who is the one Mediator betzzeen God and man; 
| Tim. ii. 5. in whom all the fulneſs of the godhead dwells bodily ; Col. ii. 
9. And it is only, on ſuch worthip, as is offered through God's 
ncarnate Son, that he has recorded his own name : It 1s only in- 
and by the name of his Son that we can have acceſs to the Father, 
do man cometh to the Futher but by him ; John xiv. 6. It is in his name he 
has tauglit us to ofter up all our prayers ; John xvi. 24. If we enter into 
(le kolieft, that is, it our ſouls aſcend to heaven in devotion, we muſt 
do it by the blood of Jejis, as a new and living way, which he has conſe- 
crated for us; Heb. x. 20. Whatſoecver is done in word or deed, muſt 
be to the glory of God through fe Chriſt ; ſo this great apoſtle Paul 
tequires: Col. iii. 17. | 

3, It we would have the name of God recorded and ſtamped on 
dur worſhip it muſt be performed through the defired aids of his 
own ſpirit. This is another qualification of true chriitian worthip, 
luch as God will accept; Eph. ii. 18. Both Jews and gentiles have 
Ceeſt by this one Spirit unto the Father, and both grow up together as an holy 
(emple in the Lord. We are all builded together for an habitation of God through 
lle Spirit; verſe 21, 22. 

4. If we would fee the name of God, yet further recorded upon 

is worſhip “ let us take care to awaken every chriſtian virtue 
and grace into exerciſe, whenſoever we are engaged in religious 
tions,” Let us worſhip him in ſpirituality, and in ſincerity of 
ul, God loves thoſe only who adore him hund in truth : Let 
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us pay our honours to his Majeſty, with great humility and felf. pe 
abaſement, at his foot, remembering we are, not only feeble crez. ſi 
tures made out of the duſt, but ſinful creatures bowing before an wo 
almighty being of perfect holineſs : Let us pray to him with anc 
fervency ct ſpirit, and awaken all the powers of our nature to at. WF ©. 
tend upon his word, with devout reverence and ſubmiſſion. When on 
he {peaks to us in the miniſtry thereof, we ſhould diligently guard . 
againſt every wandering thought, and keep out every flying vanity we 
from our hearts. Let our hope in his promiſes be ſtedfaſt and glut 
lively, and our dependance be on his grace. Let us take heed, a pl 
that we have no falſe, or carnal, or hypocnitical deſigns in our ap. out 
pearance before God, and our addrefles to him; but let it be ou WI” 
zealous and affectionate deſire to. glorify our heavenly Father, 0 WI 
honour our great Mediator, and to ſeek the eternal happineſs af 
ourſelves and our fellow-creatures. Where theſe things are found, Not. 
God has certainly recorded his name : There he dwells in ſuch an coal 
aftembly, and will yay wich... 2 every ſincere worſhipper. But this Wee: 
brings me to the laſt propoſition. ente 
VII. Whereſoever public worſhip is performed according to the WI” 
will of Ged, in the inſtances before-mentioned, we have everlaſt- . 
ing encouragement to hope, that he will condeſcend to meet his U 
pevpic and bleſs them.” His ancient promiſe, which he ſent by BWW"). 
loſes to his choſen people in my text, continues its force through mT, 
all generations. It is in Sion, that he aſſures us often in the Old . 
Teſtament, that he will meet his people : There he has commanded tle HY 
bleſſing,” ecen life for ecermore ; Pf. Cxxxiii. 3, Every goſpel church, ““ 
_— according to the appointment of Chriſt, is a little ſanc- WI 
tuary, a little Sion, and hath the blethngs of Sion belonging to it. g. | 
Many of the promiſes, which are literally made to Iſrael, and Je- HN. 
ruſalem, and mount Sion, are applied to chriſtians, under the many 
New Teſtament, by the apoſtles themſelves ; and by their er- Nocte, 
ample, we are encouraged in the ſame manner to apply them. Hb 
Our blefled Saviour himſelf alſo has given us aſſurance ; Mat. "Sn 
xviii. 20. That where tro or three of his tollowers are met together in lat cui. 
name. and according to his inſtitutions, there he himſelf is, and will wa B. 
be in the midſt of them. The Father and the Son will come and dwell vary 
with his people in fuch afſemblies, and diffuſe divine blefings 8WF© Clu 
amongit them. Let us take heed that we have the name and the It is 
authority of God, and of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, ſtamped upon all Wezene; 
the parts of our worſhip, and we need not doubt his preſence and Wt c. 
dieting. But upon the mention of ſuch a promiſe, our defire and r the 


zeal ſhould awake, and earneſtly enquire, how glorious and how Hole 
various thoſe bleſſings are, which God has promiſed to his people, Wiſreſs, 
where he has recorded his name. Let us take a delightful ſurvey is thi 
of them, and, by the exerciſe of faith and hope, appropriate them en, 
to ourſelves, in every place, and in every ſeaſon, where we attend Wind th; 
on the pure worſhip of God. 0d mz 


1. Concerning Sion and all her aſſemblies for worſhip, it 1s 
nifed, that her prieffs ſhall be clothed with ſulrution; Pf. exxxil. 16. 

f they are ſuch, as our exalted Saviour calls to be the miniſters v3 
of his goſpel, they ſhall be filled with his ſaving graces, tber e gc 
mall be furnithed with the * of knowledge and utterance, an- 10 
fwerable to their call and duty, they ſhall ſhine in theſe 0p. 
divine ornaments, they ſhall be like the high-prieſt of old, = 
whoſe clothing was made for giory and beauty, winle the ſacred e, 
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perfume was poured upon his head, which trickled down to the 
lirts of his garments; Exod. xxviii. 40. Pf. cxxxni. 2, 3. The 
was minifters of Zion ſhall ſpread the favour of the knowledge of Chriſt, 
and his all-ſufficient power to redeem and fave. lis name from 


8 the lips of his miniſters, ſhall be as ointment poured forth : They ſhall 
10 (ale the ſweet odours of the goſpel of Chriſt, to refreth and 
* revive the humble and weary fouls, that attend on his holy 
* 0:dinances, wherein they niiniſter. They ſhall have their various 
— gilts of elocution, exhortation and conſolation, awakened into 
0 2 pleaſurable exerciſe, and ſhall obtain blefled ſucceſs, amongſt the 
d. W's and conſciences of the worſhippers. It all be like the dew 
. mn the mountains of Zion, where God has commanded the blefſing of ever- 
to laſting lite. 
of Now can we, who are miniſters of the word, reſt ſatisfied with. 
id, out feeling ſome of this divine benediction; when we exercile our 
an Wh coaltant miniſtry in holy things? Can we $0 on, from week to 
tis eck, fill labouring ia a formal round of ſervices, and {till con- 
ented without this heavenly favour ? Are we not as it were clothed 
he ich falvation, by the meſſages of peace and love, which we are 
qo {Wconniſſioned to convey to ſinful men, in the name of Chritt ? 
is dad (hall we be contented for many years together, without feeing 
by WY” divine ſucceſs attending them? O may the miniftratons and 
oh weſſa es of grace, which thall be delivered from week to week in 
W tlis place, in this new building, be attended with the divine in- 


to fuences of the Spirit of God, that your worthy and beloved paſtor 
may triumph in diffuſing the knowledge of Chriſt, and become 


Ch - | : 

c. . of life unto life, to 4 multitude o fouls ! 

it. 2, It is promiſe again unto Sion, that it all be id concerning her, 
ſe- lis and that man was burn there; Pſalm Ixx xvii. 2, 3. There ſhall be 
the any ſouls, who are by nature dead in ti eſhaſſes and fins, called, as it 


were, out of their graves, they ſhall be raiſed from the dead, they 
Hall be born unto God in the afſemblies of his people, under the 
reign of the Mefliah. It is evident this Pſalm belongs to the 


at. od * : 04," : a 

% rictian ſtate and diſpenſation, for it prophe ties concerning Egypt 
a Babylon, Lyre and Philiſtia, that the heathen countries thall 
ell Nome converts, the geatiles ſhall be born a-new, ſhall be made 


lie children of God in Sion. 


ng 

the lt is by the word of God preached in the aſſemblies, that men are 
all Wezencrated or born again; 1 Cor. iv. 15. 1 Pet. i. 23. every divine 
nd tb contributing toward this blefled work. The whole counſel of God 


Ir the ſalvation. of men muſt be preached in every place: The 
nowledge of the law for the diſcovery of our fin, and danger, and 
Je, ſtreſs, and the grace of the goſpel for the relief of the diſtreſſed. 

ö this goſpel of Chriſt that iv the power of God to ſalvation both to Jews 
d Gentiles ; Rom. i. 16. In Zion the arm of the Lord ſhall be revealed, 
"d this divine report ſhall be believed; // liti. 1. The law of 
od may and muſt be preached with its ſeverity of terror and its 


t is ness of demand, that ſinners = be awakened and convinced 
16, (heir guilt and weakneſs, of their helpleſs and hopeleſs ſtate in 
ters emſelves, that they may fly to the refuge that is ſet before them 
ney che goſpel. - And where the law kills, the goſpel can give life: 


"here the law works deſpair, the goſpel provides hope. Faith 


eſe WF"! hope ſoften the ſoul to repentance, and work up the heart to a 
old, er, a holy, and an obedient temper, by the influence and motive 
cd bre. By this means, the looſe, and the vile, and the fenſual 
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finger is born into a new lite of temperance ; and the profane 
renounces his impiety, and grows in love with religion and god. 
| linefs. Sion is the uſual place, where theſe wonders, of convert. 
ing grace, are wrought among men, by the preſence of the quicken. 
ing ſpirit. 

Is it not a fad and diſmal thing to read what Solomon fpeaks; 
Eccleſ. viii. 10. Is it not a moſt lamentable and deplorable calc, that 
multitudes of the wicked in our'davs, thould come and go from the 

lace of the holy, from the aſſemblies for divine worſhip, and 
abide ſtill dead in fin, and are buried without repentance ? Let u 
enquire of our conſciences, is this the cafe ot any foul of us here? 
Let us awaken our hearts this day to cry earneſtly unto God, that 
we mav never more come and depart, from the places where God 
is worthipped, without being born unto God, without being rege. 
nerated by the word, without being made new creatures. Shall! 
take the freedom to addreſs you, more particularly, who belong to 
this congregation, and who uſually meet together for divine fer- 
vices ? Fathers and maſters, do you bring your families with you 
to the place of worſhip, and never concern yourtelves, whether 
this bleſſing of Sion attend your houſehold f Whether your children 
or your ſervants be born again there? Or, whether they continue 
ill in their ſtate of nature, guilt, and wretchednets ? Fender mo- 
thers, are vou contented to have your ſons and daughters attend 
you to the ſolemn aſſembly, and ſtill be the children of the fin 
Adam, in all the ruins of his fall, the children of Satan and the 
children of wrath ? And can your eyes took upon them with fatisfac- 
tion and pleaſure, and never drop a tear of pity on their circum- 
ſtances, while they are not yet become the jons and daughters of tle 
ling God ?-Speak cach of you to your own hearts in ſecret, and 
charge them never to be at re{t in a thoughtleſs indolence, never lo 
ceaſe your addreſſes to the mercy-leat till you can fee ſome of the 
happy effects, of this promite, maniteſted to yourſelves, and to all 
that are ncar and dear to you ? 


3. It is foretold concerning Sion and the church of God, that the 
crown of David fall flouriſh there, that his horn ſhall be made to bud, 
and his enemies be clothed with ſhame; Pl. cxxxn. 18. Jeſus Chrift, 
the true David, ſhall have his head crowned with glory and honour, 
in the aſſemblies of his people, where God has recorded his name. 
Here {hall he receive the firſt homage of numerous ſubjects; the 
ſhall be made a willing people in the day of his power ; Pſ. cx. 3. Hither 
ſhall they come from the family of fin, and Satan, and death, and 
here ſhall they be made living ſubjects of Jeſus their king. Us 
korn i all bud, his power ſhall reveal itſelf, he ſhall hace a new ſeed 
ſerte kim, growing up continually under the inſtructions of the fanc- 
tuary. The Lord ſhall fend the rod of his ftrength out of Zion, and ſeſus 
ſhall rule and reign in the midſt of his enemies, and melt and foften 
the hcarts of thouſands of them into willing ſubjeQs. Satan, bu 
grand enemy, ſhall be put to ſhame, by the loſs of ſo many fouls 
out of his dominions : All his arts of miſchicf to ruin mankind 
ſhall be confounded ; the church of Jeſus our king ſhall never 
loſt or die, the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it; Mat. xvi. IS. 
I perſuade myſelf this promiſe has been fulfilied and acknowledged 
in your former place of worſhip; Jeſus your king has been ho- 
noured in all his various offices, graces and glories . His empire las 
been calarged by the addition of many ſubjects: Your own 10us 

p 2 
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are thankful witneſſes of this grace, and we cannot but hope and 
ray, that this new-erected building, and thoſe that attend on God 
gere, ſhall be witneſſes of the ſame honours done to the bleſſed 
Saviour, and a larger increa ſe of his kingdom. 


4. Another promiſe made to Sion, is,“ that the poor and the 
hungry ſhall be ſatisfied with bread there, even with living bread, 
and the water of life, for God will abundantly bleſs the provifion of his 
goſpel- ſanctuary; P/. exxxii. 15. It is the poor alone, and the 
needy, and the humble in ſpirit that ſhall be fed with rich grace 
and abundant plenty; but thoſe wha are full of themſelves, and 
are rich in their high opinion of their own circumſtances, they all 
be ſent empty away, God will here provide ſupplies for the wants of 
every inhabitant in Sion. The nhabitant ſhall not ſay any longer, 1 am 
{ck, they ſhall be healed of their ſpiritual diſcaſes by the ſanctify ing 
ſpirit, they ſhall be made to lift up their heads, and rejoice by the 
Spirit the comforter, for their iniguities ſhall be forgiren them through the 
blood of the Son ot God; J/; xxxiii. 20, 24. All the particular 
neceſſities of hungry ſouls ſhall be here ſupplied : 'Thofe who come 
ſeeking and longing for ſome divine relief under their difficulties, 
ſhall often find a word ſuited to their cafe, they thall be ſupplied out 
the ſtores of the ſauuary. Thoſe who are bewildered in the 
dark, and are doubtful in their way, ſhall find a hint of happy ad- 
vice; a beam of divine light, ſhining in their hearts, ſhall point 
them to the path, to which they ſhould walk. "Thoſe who are 
mourning under a ſenſe of guilt, or under the preſſure of ſome heavy 
burden, thall be relieved and comtorted out of the divine promiſes, 
and find the burden of their hearts made eaty, "hole who are 
bowed down, ſhall be ſupported and raiſed with a word of heaven- 
ly conſolation; thoſe who complain of hardneſs of heart, ſhall meet 
with a. word of love and power, that ſhall meit their ſouls into ten- 
derneſs and penitence, and mould them to the will of God their Sa- 
viour, Thole who are ſurrounded with many and mighty adver- 
ſaries, ſhall experience new ſtrength conveyed to their hearts to 
"ul the holy war with vigour, that they may come oft conquerors ; 
and thoſe who are dying under a ſenſe of fin, ſhall ſind divine hte 
and falvation here. God will meet his own people, and ſupply 
them with every ncedful bleſſing of the covenant of grace. 


5. In Sion, the worſhippers ſhall be made joyful in the houſe of 
prayer: and the ſaints , fhout aloud for joy, If. Ivi. 6, 7. Pf. 
cxxxi. 16, They thall offer up their praiſes with holy chearfulneſs, 
and delight themſelves in the bleffings of the ſanctuary. Surely 
when the priefts are clothed with fulration, when the crown of David 
flouriſhes, and his kingdom is enlarged, when poor periſhing crea- 
tures are born into a new lite, by the powers and proviſions « Kong 
then the ſaints cannot but ſing and rejoice. When the jons of the 
ranger. ſhall Join themjelres ta the Lord, he will bring them to ion, and 
make them joyful there, according to his promiſe,” / lui. 6, 7. 
He will exalt their joy into ſhouting, he will raiſe their delight to a 
ugh degree, in his holy ordinances, where his name is recorded. 
lay J enquire of you, chriſtians, have you never found this pro- 
phecy fulfilled, in your former attendance, on the ordinances of di- 
ne worſhip? Have you never experienced, that this promiſe has 

en made good to you, and this divine joy conferred upon you ? 
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Take it as a pledge and earneſt of the ful! ſatisfactions and delights 
of the houſe of God on high, and in ſuch proportion as it makes you 
holy and humble, 


Happy will it be for your minifter, if he can wy from ſweet ex. 
perience, that he has been clothed with divine ſalvation, when he 
miniſters 1n this place, that he has been taught to ſpread the favour 
of the knowledge of Chriſt, through a numerous aſſembly, in this 
building. Happy for the people, when many of them ſhall be ena- 
bled to ſay, I was once blind and dead, but 1 was here awakened 
into divine light and life. * I was new-born in Sion, and through the 
grace of God Iam taken out of the family of Satan, and am become 
a ſon or a daughter of the Moſt High. 1 was overwhelmed wich 
fears about my ſoul, and with the terrors of God which kung about 
me, but here I found the way of ſalvation, by Chriſt Jesus, made 
known unto me; thus all my terrors were ſcattered, and divine 
peace was ipoken to my conſcience.” I was pained at my hear, 
under a ſenſè of my guilt, and from ſuch a text of ſcripture, or from 
ſuch a ſermon, I found divine reſt and relief. My inward corrup- 


tions were ſtrong, my irregular paſſions were wont to get the victory 


over me, but here I met with a word of power and grace to ſubdue 
them, I was entangled with a ſtrong temptation, and here the 
ſnare was broken. Las oppreſſed with heavy ſorrows, and I found 
ſupport and comfort from he word of God, which was diſpenſed in 
this place: And, may this be the happy caſe, may this be the (al- 


vation and the Joy of multitudes, that ſhall attend the future ies- 
ſons of worſhip here 


The Uſe. It is now time to conclude my diſcourſe, and I ſhall 
do it by ſetting before you theſe four plain and natural leſſons 
which may be derive? from it. l. We may learn by this diſcourſe, 
our obligations to give thanks to the Lord, for the general and ſpe. 
ciai irftances of his grace and goodneſs to us, in the things whereot 
I have been ſpeaking. Come then and bleſs the Lord, all our ſins, und 
let wit that is t:Ithin us bleſs his holy name. That he has built houſes and 
habitations for himſelf, in this finful miſerable worid ; that he has 
not baniſhed us for ever from his fight, and retired far away and 
withdrawn himſelf for ever, from ſuch a defiled and wretched 
place, as this earth is made by the iniquity of its inhabitants. Bleb 
the Lord, that he has recorded his name upon any thing that we 
can do, or we can enjoy, and that be has permitted ſinners to male 
any approaches to bim in all the ages of mankind, fince the guilt 
and fall of our firſt parent; that lie has given ſo many rich and pre- 
cious promiſes for our encouragement to attend dis habitation, 2nd 
that he bas ordained inſtitutions of ſ{olemn-worſhip for us to malt 
tain any communion with himſelf. Bleſs him, that he has ſent l 
goſpel to Great - Britain, to enlighten us from heaven, while other 
nations lie in groſs darkne!'s and death; that he has taught us 
name and his grace, and the forms of his worſhip ; that be has ca 
ed the inhabitants of our iſlands to aſſemble together in churches | 
that he has raiſed theſe dwelling-places for himſelf in the midit 
us, for every church of Chriſt, even in the heathen nations, 15 1. 
tle Sion, a ſanctuary where God dwells. We cannot ſay, God. 90 

his name at all recorded in the large nations of heatheniſm and! 2 
latry, where the true God is not worſhipped, nor his Son gc 
known; Jeſus, in whom, his name dwells for ever. We can jar x 
ly ſay, his name is recorded in popiſh countries, though there 
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abundance of blaſphemous and ſuperſtitious uſe of it there ; but 
idolatry and antichriſtian worſhip are powerful and prevalent over 
every thing that is evangelical and divine. It is the name of Baby- 
lon and antichriſt that are recorded there, rather than the names of 
God and his Son. Bleſſed be God, from our very ſouls, that our 
lot is not caſt in ſuch a land, where gods of wood and ſtone are wor- 
thipped, where the name of the true God is not recorded, and 
where we can have no ſpecial promiſes, no reaſonable expectation 
and hope, that he ſhould meet and bleis us. 


Let us again — thanks to our God, who has ſo formed our civil 
conſtitution and government, at this day, that we have liberty to 
worſhip God, through Jeſus Chriſt the Mediator, in his own ap- 

inted ways ; that we are not perſecuted from corner to corner, but 
in every place, we are permitted to erect ſynagogues for divine 
ſervice, and to attend on our God in thoſe ordinances, on which 
he has ſtamped his own name. How many ſcattered chriſtians are 
there up and down in the popiſh nations, where they are forbid to 
mect in any place for the tolemnizing of true chriſtian worſhip ? 
How many nations are there where the places of proteſtant wor- 
ſhip are utterly demolithed, and chriſtians are not ſuffered to unite 
their prayers and praiſes to the God whom they adore, in ſpirit and 
in truth ? Let us yet again give thanks unto God, that, in the courſe 
of his providence, we have convenient places to aſſemble for his 
pure 1 ; that we are provided with ſo many advantages, that 
we are not expoſed to the inconveniences of wind, or, rain, or 
ſultry ſeaſons, and are ſecured from the diſturbances of a finful 
world, Let us bleſs God, that he has ſo plentifully ſtored the pro- 
vinces of this land, with ſuch buildings, that we are not expoſed to 
the labour and hardſhips of long travel, which was. a burdenſome 
ceremony impoſed on the Jews, who were required to wait upon 
their God three times a year, where he recorded his name, at Shiloh, 
r at Jeruſalem ; but we may meet him nearer at hand, and receive 
his public bleſſings, in ſo many of the ſtreets of this great city, and 
in ſo many of the towns and villages of the Britiſh iſles. 


And you, my friends of this N have abundant oc- ' 
cation and reaſon for thankfulneſs, that God by his providence has 


lied your aſſembly in ſo convenient a place, wherein you begin 


this day to pay him your worſhip. May you long enjoy it in un- 
diſturbed peace ! O bleſſed be his name, that many of you have 
found God with you in former places of aſſembling, and that you 
ae daily training up under his divine inſtructions and bleſſings, for 
tle worſhip and Raboines of the heavenly ſtate, and for his more 
joyful and immediate preſence. 


2. There is a leſſon of ſelf-enquiry to be derived from this dif- 
courſe, Do we, on good ground, believe, that the name of God 
$recorded on the worſhip which we offer to him? Otherwiſe we 
cannot poſſibly claim or reaſonably expect the accompliſhmegt of 
is divine promiſe. Let us examine our conſciences on this head 
cording to the evidences before you of ſuch worſhip, whereon 
God has ſtamped his authority and his name. Do we heartily and 

erely ſeek, to learn the mind and will of God in his own word, 

concerning the religion that we ſhould chuſe, and the worſhip 

vhich we perform? Do we engage in ſuch ſervices, as we find 

directed and appointed by bim ? Are the ſermons on which wy' 
1 2 
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attend, the prayers and the ſongs which we offer up to God, and all 
the miniſtrations of his holy ordinances amongſt us ſuch as are 
formed and guided by the rules of holy ſcripture, to far as ſcripture 
has given us any preſcriptions about them ? Do we take care tg 
perform all that God has enjoined as far as potfible, and do we take 
as much care to let nothing creep into cur worſhip, but what the 
word of God or the necetlary rcaſon of things dictates to us? Do 
we make no additions, of our own, to the religious practices which 
God has enjoined, or the ceremonics which he has inſtituted ? Ang 
can we 6 $43 to God, ſo tar as we know our own hearts, and can 
underſtand his word, that we practiſe nothing herein but according 
to his mind and will? Again, ; 

Do we offer up all our religious ſervices to the Father, in the 
name and by the mediation of his Son? Do wc ſleek to draw near 
to the Father, only in that new and living way, which he has ordain- 
ed? Do we ſeek for acceptance at the throne, through the atoning 
{acrifice of our great High-Pricf, and through his interceſſion, as our 
advocate at the right-hand ot God? Can we appeal concerning our 
own conduct herein even to our Lord ]efus Chuitt, himſelf, Lord, 
thou, who knoweſt all things, knoweſt that we love thee, and that we would 
never draw near to the mercy - ſeat without thee. 


Do we pray for the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit of God in all out 
acts of devotion and attendance on his word? Do we ſeek, to hays 
our minds enlightened, to have our thoughts directed, and our will 
made obedient by this bleſſed Spirit? Do we ſeek, earneſtly, for 
the influences of this Spirit, to raiſe our hearts towards heaven, 
and to animate and warm all our affectionate powers, in religious 
worſhip ? Do we depend on him for divine aids, fo that we may 
get nearer to God by every — of the religious ſervices we pet. 
torm * Where the Spirit of God is utterly negleRed, I fear it will 
be hard to prove that the name of God is recorded in that worſhip, 


Do we endeavour to exerciſe every chriſtian grace, ſuited to 
thoſe parts of grey in which we are engaged ? Do we appear 
before God, with all holy reverence of his majeſty ? Do we enter 
into his courts, even the aſſemblies of his people, with a religious 
temper of mind, deſirous to fee God in his ſanctuary? Do we ad- 
dreſs him in prayer, with holy fervency for what we want, and yet 
with humble reſignation to his wiſdom and will? Do we keep our 
ſpirits intent and watchful, in the ſeaſon of prayer, or do we let 
our thoughts wander, as they pleaſe, to the ends of the carth ? Do 
we offer up our ſouls in ſincere praiſes, and rejoice before the Lord 
in our holy ſongs ? Do we attend, on the miniſtrations of his word, 
with trembling and fear, with hope and defire to profit ? Do we long 
to learn {omething further concerning the will of our God an 
Father, concerning the characters offices of our bleſſed Jeſus, 
and all the glorious grace which the goſpel contains ? Do we re- 
ccive the precepts of God concerning our duty to God and to our 
neighbours, with all holy ſubmiſſion and obedience, and are none 
of Bl commands grieyous to us? Do we reliſh the joys of his ſanc- 
tuary, in this lower world, with a delightful expectation and hope 
of paying better worſhip to him, in a ſuperior ſtate ? Are our ſouls 
daily growing up towards a more perfect conformity to the bleſſed- 
neſs, and the buſineſs of the heavenly world, ſo far as we are per- 
mitted to know it here on earth ? If we find theſe characters upon 
ourſelves, and on the worſhip which we perform, we may then 
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caſonably hope, that God has recorded his name amongſt us, and 
will come and mcet us and bleſs us. 


3. Another leſſon we may learn here, is a direction wlat we 
ond pray for, eſpecially on this day, together with a ſtrong en- 
couragement for prayer, and expectation of the pretence of God 
with us, and his bleſfing upon us. He has conceded our duty 
with his promiles, and we ſhould encourage our faith, and learn to 
expect the promiſe. fulfilled, when, upon the ſinecieſt ſearches of 
our own hearts, we find them engaged in a proper manner, in his 
ſervice and our duty. We are met together this day, to pray that 
God would be pleaſed to accomplith his gracious word of promiſe, 
hoth to the miniſter and to the people, who hope to pay their wor- 
{hip to the great God, it he permit, for many following years in this 
place, Let our prayers then be directed by the divine words of pro- 
mite. We would pray for all the bleftings of Sion on you, who 
mall worſhip God here. 'i'hat your minitter may be clothed with 
lalration, that he may diffuſe the favour of the name of Chriſt in 
this place, with great ſucceſs ; that his gifts and graces may be mul- 
plied and increaſed for your edification, and that his health may be 
reſtored and maintained to your great advantage and joy. 


We would pray, that touls may be born again, in multitudes, in 
this place: That ſome may be taken. as it were, from Egypt, and 
Tom Babylon, from the vile and wicked generations of men, from 
the perſecutors and the profligate ot this world, and may be born 
into a new and divine life by the word of grace, as it is here 
miniſtered : That the lewd and the drunken, the profane and the 
vicious, if any ſuch attend in this place, may be convinced of their 
ins here, may here be releated from the bonds of their iniquities, 
and return no more to madnels and folly : That the cruel and ma- 
ious may here be taught to put on meekneſs, and gentleneſs, and 
ove, and the wrathful and paſſionate, learn to govern their ſpirits: 
That the covetous wretch may have his lands releaſed from the 
greedy gripe of gold and filyer, and his heart learn here to def- 
pile earthly poſſeſſions, in compariſon ot the riches of grace; and 
may ſeek after an inheritance more glorious, and more durabie than 
lands or houſes on earth. In ſhort. we ſhould pray that every part 


of the goſpel of Chriſt may have its due place, in the miniſtrations, 


which thall be performed here, that grace and duty may go hand 
in hand; and that many who are children of wrath, and dead in treff 
paſes and fins, may here be created anew in Chriſt Jeſus unto good works, 
and made the children of Sion, the ſons and daughters of God. 


We would pray, that the crown of David may here flourith on his 


head, that Jeſus the king of Sion may ſee a large increaſe of his 
kingdom, and many ſouls ſubjecting themſelves to the ſceptre of 
his righteouſneſs, and his mercy, and receive him in ever ſacred 
dice he ſuſtains for the ſalvation of ſinful men: We would pray, 
chat the poor may be ſatisfied here with bread ; that every hungry foul may 


ind ſomething here ſuited to his facred appetite and pious deſires, 


may find ſome word in the miniſtry, to relieve and ſupport him, 
under every want, to adviſe and direct him, under every darkneſs 
and difficulty, and to ſtrengthen him under every weaknets of mind; 
at thoſe who are poor in jpirit, and empty and defpairing in them- 
elves, may be filled with all heavenly bleflings with pardon and 
— with righteouſneſs and grace and holy conſolation through 
eſus Chriſt. Let us put up our united prayers, that in this congrè- 
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tion, the“ ſaints of God may ſhout aloud for joy ; that God may 
znhabit the praiſes of his people here, and that you may all be made ja 
in this houſe of prayer; that ye may ſing the ſongs of the Lamb in 
this aflembly, as well as the ſongs of Moſes and David, and find 
divine pleaſure here, raiſing your ſouls towards thoſe rirers of pleg- 
ſure, which now at the right-hand of God. In fine, that you ma 
have much of the preſence of God with you, whenſoever you {hal 
meet together here, in the conſtant or occaſional ſeaſons of di. 
vine worthip, and that he may ſenſibly fulfil all his words of promiſe, 


4. The laſt leſſon I would recommend to your learning here, is, 
© a holy elevation and joy of foul in the faith and proſpect of the 
heavenly worſhip, and the more 2 accompliſhment of all the 
beſt promiſes of God, in the heavenly Jeruſalem, which is for ever 
holy, in the Zion which is above,” There {urely he has recorded 
his name in all its moſt glorious characters, for his noblet} and 
brighteſt refidence is there, among the innumerable company of angels 
and the church of the firſi-born on high. There he has ſtamped the 
name of his holineſs and his majeſty, the name of his Ie and 
mercy, the name of his all- ſufficiency and his faithfulneſs in eter. 
nal ſianatures, which ſhall never be blotted out. There he will 
mect his people, and bleſs them with everlaſting blefſings, fucl a 
eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceire them, He will ſurely make them exceeding joyful, with the 
light of his countenance, in his houſe of praiſe, when earthly ſcenes 
thall vaniſh from the fight, and all that is low and mortal ſhall be 
forgotten. 


There, we truſt, you and your paſtor ſhall appear, and you ſhall 
be his glory and his crown of rejoicing in that day, as he alſoſhall be yours. 
Your appearance there will be an undoubted and eternal evidence, 
that he has not prayed or preached in vain, and that you have not 
heard the goſpel from his lips in vain. There ſhall your mutual'{a- 
tisfactions riſe high in your united ſongs ; for it is there God has 
appointed the place of his everlaſting worthip, and the united de- 
votions and joys of all his ſaints. ith happy and unceaſing har- 
mony ſhall the ſong of Moſes, and of the Lamb be ſung for all our 
deliverances and for all our falvations, while we travelled through 
the wilderneſs of this world, till he had brought us to the holy land 
of promiſe, and to cat the fruits of paradiſe. There ſhall we your 
with that unmeaſurable aſſembly of angels, and with all the glori- 
fied ſaints that have gone before us, in one divine hymn of praiſe, 

falcation, honour and glory, to-him that ſits upon the throne, and to the Lamb 
for ecer. Amen. | 
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APPENDIX TO THE THIRD DISCOURSE. 
The Bleffing of a Corner- tone, in the building of a Popiſk Church, taken out 
| of the Ritunle Romanum. 


Tas day before the firſt ſtone is bleſſed, let the pricft fix a wooden' croſs on that 
ſpot of the ground where the altar is to ftand ; the next day this tone, which muſt by 
exactly ſquare and well cornered, ſhall be bleſſed in this manner. The prieft has. 
ivg pat on his proper attire, his albe or ſurplice, his ſurcingle and other ecclefiaftical 
robes, having ſome: more prieſts and clerks with him, muſt bleſs the ſalt' and the 
water, unleſs he has. holy water ready beſore; and whjle the following Plalm-u 
ſaog by the clerks, be muſt ſprinkle the place where the croſa is with ho Walen 
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faying, © Lord Jeſus Chriſt, put the ſign of ſalvation in this place, and permit not the 
blaſting angel to enter.” Then the Ixxxiv. Pſalm is ſung alternately with reſponſes, 
When the Pſalm is ended, the prieſt turning to the place that was ſprinkled, ſays, 
« Let us pray.“ „O Lord God, who although thou art not contained in the hea- 
yens and the carth, yet condeſcendeit to have a houſe here, where thy name is daily 
invoked : Viſit this place, we pray, with the light of thy countenance, by the inter- 
ceflion and merits of the bleſſed virgin, and of all the ſaints, and particularly faint M. 


| or N. to whoſe honour this church is built, and purify it from all defilement, by the 


infuſion of thy grace, and preferve it purified, &c.—that all ſpiritual wickedoefſes 
may fly from hence, by our Lord Jetus Chriſt, who lives and reigns with thee for 
ever.“ Amen. | 

Then he bleſſes the ſtone with the reſponſes of the clerk or clerks thus: Prieſt. 
Our heip is in the name of the Lord ”” Reſp. “ Who made heaven and carth.“ Pr. 
Let the name of the Lord be bleſſed.” R. „ Henceforth, and for evermore. Pr. 
The ftone which the builders rejected.“ R. The ſame is become the head of 
the corner. Pr. © Thou art Peter,” R. “ And upon this rock will I build my 
church.” Pr. “ Glory to the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghott,”” R. 
« As it was in the beginning, now is, and ever ſhall be.” Amen, © Let us pray.'s 
„Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Son of the living God,—who art the corner-itone cut out of the 
mountain without hands, and the unchangeable foundation, confirm this ttone 
which is now to be placed in thy name, &c. Amen. Then the prieſt ſprinkles the 
tone with holy water, and taking a kniſe, engraves, or ſcrapes, the ſign of 
the croſs on edi fide of it, ſaying, “ In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghot!,” making the ſign of the croſs at each of the three names. 
Amen. Let us pray.” Bicis, O Lord, this creature of fttone, making the fign of the croſs, 
and grant by the invocation of thy holy name, that whoſoever have aſſitted with a 
pure heart in building this church, may have health of body and the cure of their 
fouls by Chriſt our Lord,” Amen. Afterwards let the ordinary litanics be ſaid : Then 
the mortar being ready, and the maſon ſtanding by, the prieſt begins thus, the clerks 
following him. © Jacob roſe up early in the morning, and took the ſtone, and ſet it up 
jor a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it, and vowed a vow. Surely this place 
is holy, and I Knew it not.“ . 


Then let the cxxvii, Pſalm be read. Except the Lord build the houſe, they labour 


in vain that build it, &c. Glory be to the Father, as it was in the beginning, &c.“ 


Which being ſaid, the prieſt ſtanding, touches, or lays his hand on the ſtone all the 
while the maſon is placing it with the mortar, and ſays, In the faith of Jeſus Chriſt 
we place this chief ſtone in the foundation, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoft, that true faith may flouriſh here, and the fear of God, 
and the love of the brethren, &c. Speaking this, he makes a croſs at each name in 
the trinity, Then the pricit ſprinkles holy water upon the ſtone ſaying, * Thou ſhale 
ſprinkle me, O Lord with hyffop, and I ſhall be clean. Thou ſhalt wath me and I 
ſhall be whiter than ſnow.”” Then the li. Pſalm is read. Then again, “ Glory to 
the Father, &c,” And if the foundations are laid open, he ſprink les holy water upon 
them all; but if they are not opened, he walks round the place defigned for the 
toundation of the church, and begins to ſprinkle, ſaying theſe words, and the clerks 
following, © O how dreadful is this place 1 This is none other but the houſe of God : 
This is the gate of heaven.” 

Then the lxxxvii. Pſalm is read, “His foundation is in the holy mountains, &c,”* 
while he is ſprinkling all the foundation, and the others repeating as a repoſe, “ O 
how dreadful is this place, &c.” Alter all this, he adds at laft. © Let us pray.“ 
"Almighty and merciful God, who haft given to thy prietts ſuch grace above other 
men, that whatſoever is perfectly and worthity done by them in thy name, ſhall be 
believed to be done by thee : We pray thine infinite mercy, that thou wouldft vifit 
What we viſit, that thou would bleſs what we bleſs, —and at our entrance here, as 
mean as we are, let devils fly, and the angel of peace enter, by the merits of thy 
ſaints, through Chriſt our Lord,” Amen. And with another ſhort prayer the cere- 
mony is ended, After all this is done, and many other ceremonies which the prieſt 
performs towards bleſſing the church, and the walls of it when they are built, it is 
purified ſufficiently to admit maſs to be ſaid in it: Yet Rtill the conſecration of the 
church is reſeryed for the biſhop himſelf, at a proper ſeaſon, 
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DISCOURSE IV. 


The Jewiſh TFor/hip, and e Chrijttan compared ; or, Reajun; 
why the Worjhip and Order of Chriſttan Churches, are not 
fo particularly preferabed, as thoſe which Mojes gave to thy 
Church of. {jract. 


I. ſocial religion and worfhip, or the communion of ſaints, 30 
our creed expreiles it, together with the duties that depend there, 
are fo -necetiary to maintain chriſtianity in the world, what reafon 
can be given why our bletied Lord did not, in a more expreſs and 
direct manner, inttitute the tormation of chrittian churches, with 
all the parts of public worſhip and order, in the New Teſtament? 
If church-worthip be of ſuch importance, why have we not al 
the affairs, that relate to the officers of a church, and their minittrr, 
preaching, praying, and celebrating divine ordinances, more pat. 
ticularly deſcribed and appointed by an exprefs command? Wes 
not God pleaſed, to give exprets rules and orders to the Jews, 
concerning their worſhip at the tabernacle and temple, their prieſts 
and ſacrifices, and other ſolemnities ? Why thould the bleſſed God 
ſo exactly mark out and preſcribe every leſſer ceremony, in the 
223 church, which was but a ſhadowy diſpenſation, and vt: 

ath not deſcended to ſo very particular a deſcription of every feu 
and circumſtance, that relutes to his churches, under the nobler 
diſpenſation of the goſpel ? Why ſhould that fabric of carnal ad. 
_ nances have a more exact model, than this ſpiritual building, which 
Jo far excels in glory: 

It is granted indeed, that there might ſome difficulties and doubts 
ariſe in the Jewiſh worſhip, about tome of the natural circumſtan- 
ces, that relate to the performance of it: As, whether the child 
mult be circumciſed with a /larp ſtone as Zipporah did, or a knit 
as Joſhua ? And, who muſt pertorm that office ? Whether the 
father or mother, the ruler or the prieſt? Whether in ſacrifices the 
jugular vein of the creature muſt be cut, or whether it muſt be 
ſtabbed to the heart? Whether in their waſhings and puritications, 
tor any accidental impurity, they mutt put their whole bodies un- 
der water, with every part of all their garments, or whether ſprink. 
ling or other methods of waſhing in fome caſes, were not ſufficient 


Theſe things, and many others, as the Jews pretend, are to be 
determined by their oral law and tradition, wherein the church of 
Rome has imitated them exactly, and gives us her traditions ! 
clear up the darkneſs, and ſupply the defects of ſcripture. nd 
though we juſtly maintain the ſufficiency of ſcripture, without the! 
traditions, to teach us all that is neceſſary to pleaſe God, alway 
ſuppoting the common uſe and exerciſe of our reaſoning powe!s, 
yet ſtill it muſt be confeſſed, that many of the ſame fort 0 
things, under the goſpel, are but obſcurely preſcribed, in comps 
riſon of the plain and expreſs preſcriptions of the [ewith law and 
much is left to be gathered by our own reaſonings, from the lig. 
of nature, and the occaſional bots with are given in the hiſtory d 
the New Teſtament. 

Let the inſtance be the order of prieſthood, and the perfor 
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| ſeem not to be diſtinguiſhed with quite ſo muc 
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inted to miniſter in divine ſervice. Whoſoever was of the ſeed ' 
of = Is 55 to ſacred work ; the eldeſt ſon of the houſe pf 
Aaron, was the high-prieſt, and the interior prieſthood was all 
compoſed of his brethren and kindred. The method of their 
conſecration was by offering ſuch particular ſacrifices, putting the 
blood on their thumbs, ears, and toes: beſides ſome ſpecial waſh- 
ings, ſprinklings, and veſtments, as Exod. xxix. The maimed or 
deformed in body were to be ſecluded from this office; their 
maintenance was determined to ariſe from tithes, and ſome ap- 
ointed portions of the ſacrifices. But under the goſpel, the 
different degrees of church-officers, biſhops, — teachers, 
ſo evidence; their 
characters are much more inward and ſpiritual, and therefore not 
ſo eaſy to be diſcerned; the method of their appointment and 
ordination is the fubject of perpetual controverſy? and their 
ſupport ariſes from the voluntary contributions of the people, of 
which the New Teſtament has not aſſigned the proportion. 


What is now mentioned concerning eccleſiaſtical offices, holds 
true in other parts of chriſtian adminiſtrations; and we are forced 
to colle& rules for tlie performance of many of them, by a com- 

ariſon of ſeveral ſcriptures together, by matters of fact, circum- 

ances, examples, and precedents, and by long trains of conſe- 
quential deductions, becauſe we find not the rules preſcribed in any 
expreſs words of command. | 

Let the bufineſs of baptiſm of infants be another inſtance. How 
clearly is the appointment of the circumciſion of the infant males, 
on the eighth day, expreſſed in compariſon of the baptiſm of 
chriſtian children? Take the obſervation of any ſabbath, and 
particularly of the Lord's-day, to be another example of this 
obſcurity, of the time of chriſtian —_— in compariſon with the 
exact rules of Jewiſh ſabbatiſms. We have none of theſe things 

reſcribed in any expreſs words of command. Some perſons 
qe taken laudable ains, to ſhew how many of theſe things 
are reyealed, in the Lofher, aQs, and epiſtles, by way of hint and 
intimation, and may be found by deductions and inferences from 
ſome of the occaſional incidents in the ſacred hiſtory : but though 
ſome of theſe, I think, are juſt and ſtrong, yet others of ele 
jaferences are but feeble and dubious, and fome have been found 
to be miſtakes ; ſo that it muſt be granted after all, that, under the 
ewiſh oeconomy, ſeveral things were required, in more expreſs 
language of direction and command, than under the New Tefta- 
ment. This difficult enquiry has ſometimes exerciſed and puzzled 
my thoughts, and the moſt confiderable reaſons, which I have 
15 been able to ſuggeſt and aſſign for this difference, are ſuch as 

ele, viz. | 

Firſt, The ſtate of the Jews was the infancy of the church of God, 
and children had need of every letter and ſyllable to be marked 
down for them with the plaineſt pen, that they might ſpell over 
their leſſons, learn their duties, perform their bodily exerciſes, and 
fulfi] their taſks. And therefore alſo their rites and ceremonies were, 
0 very numerous, to keep them always employed ; their infanc 


being leſs ſuited to the more ſpiritual parts of rehgion without ſuc 


Carnal aids, St. Paul in the epiſtle to the Galatians, ſeems to ex- 
preſs this in plain words; chapter iv. 3. We, when we were children 
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were in bondage under the elements of the world, ſo he calls the train of 
Jewiſh ceremonies. But our Lord Jeſus, the great reformer of h 


church, finiſhed that infant diſpenſation by his death, and raiſed hi 
People to a more mature age, by his own reſurrection, and the 
goipel ; and ſent down his Spirit, and ſent abroad his apoſtles, t 
teach the world a more manly, ſpiritual, and refine worſhip, 


and ſuch as is more ſuited to the nature of God, and his intelle&yz 
creation. 


Now the more inward and ſeraphic all the devotion is, the les 
doth it need preciſeneſs of form, either to aſſiſt or adorn it; there. 
fore the modes of worſhip in the heavenly ſtate ſhall, robably, be 
the mere dictates of glorified nature, and perhaps ſhall be incum. 

red with no preſcribed ceremonies at all; and for the ſame reaſon, 
the rites and ceremonies, that Chrift ordained in the evangelics 
ſtate, were few and eaſy ; and if the exact forms of them be not ſo 
very evident, in the New Teſtament, as the forms of the yokes d 

ndage were in the Old, it is to teach us, that the nature of 
Chriſtian worſhip is leſs ceremonious, is more ſpiritual and free, and 
approaches nearer to the heavenly ſtate, than that of the Jews, and 
it informs us alſo, that we, under the goſpel, are eſteemed as out. 
growing the ſtate of infancy, and it is ſuppoſed that manly prudence 
ould dire& us, eſpecially in all thoſe common natural circum- 
ces of worſhip, which were more exactly preſcribed to children, 


Secondly, As the church or nation of the Jews, was a type 0. 
figure of the whole inviſible church of God, ſo the ceremonies of 
their religion, were typical and figurative of goſpel times, and 
ſpiritual thin s under the great Meſhah ; and even many of the 
common and natural circumſtances of action preſcribed in that 
religion, v. times, places, &c. were allo defi ned, to be types of 
evangelical affairs, and heavenly things : therefore it was neceſſary, 
that God himſelf, who only knew all his own future ſchemes, 
ſhould preſcribe and determine them, that they might exadtly 
correſpond, with the great anti-types, which were to be revealed 
hereatter. God only can appoint types and emblems of his own 
future bleſſings: He did not think fit to leave theſe things to the 
reaſon of men, who could not fore-know the glories of the goſpel, 
But the religion of the goſpel is not ſuch a typical religion, and 
therefore there is not ſuch a neceſſity that circumſtantials ſhould be 
ſo ſtritly preſcribed. The inſtances that prove this are abundant, 
The high-prieſt or chięf officer in the Jewiſh church, was part. 
_cularly deſcribed and appointed, with all his characters, and all 
his garments, and his forms of officiating in ſacred things, becauſe 
he was an appointed type of Jeſus the Son of God, our great high 
prieft, in his various characters and offices, which offices and or 
racters, only the great God fore-knew and could deſcribe, becault 
he fore-ordained them all. 


The places where the ark, the tabernacle, or the temple ſtood, 
were the only appointed places, where common ſacrifices were 0 
be offered, and where God would accept them: Now the tabet- 
nacle and temple, were types of the human nature of our Lot 
Ia Chriſt; in which God dwells. Chriſt calls his body a temple; 
John ii. 19. All our fpiritual jucrifices of prayer and praile _ 
brought to Chriſt, otherwite they will not be accepted of 1 
The weil, through which we draw near to God is his fleſh ; Heb. x. . 
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The Jewiſh ſabbaths and feſtivals of ſeveral kinds, were as 
ointed times of reſt from labour, and of paying worthip to God; 
but theſe were types of the reſt from fin and guilt, and a ſpirit of 
bondage, that believers ſhould enjoy under the goſpel by the 
mediation of Jeſus Chriſt ; Heb. iv. 3, 4, 9, 10. Col. 1. 17. as well 
as of the eternal reſt, that the ſaints ſha!l enjoy in heaven. Every 
morning and every evening were appointed times for killing, and 
offering of the daily ſacrifice ; but theſe were types of the perpetual 
efficacy and virtue of the one ſacrifice of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
— A to atone for our daily tranſgreſſions, as if he was daily 
offered up afreſh. See Heb. vii. 24, 27. and x. 14. So the mornu- 
ing and evening incenſe, in the holy ce, was a type of his 
continual interceflion in heaven, which may be collected from 
various parts of ſcripture compared together. The holy of holies, 
was the place appointed for the high-prieſt, once a year, to enter into 
zith the blood of the ſacrifice ; but this was a type of heaven, into 
which our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, our great High-Prieſt, zs entered with 
lis own blood, to appear before God for us; Heb. ix. 24. I might 
inſtance in many other parts of the Jewiſh he It is no wonder 
then that places and times, and particular circumſtantials of worſhip 
and order, in the church of the New Teſtament, are not ſo par- 
ticularly preſcribed, as under the Old Teſtament, becauſe the 
were types and ſhadows which could be appointed only by God, 
who knew the antitypes : and theſe ſhadows are now fled away, 
= 8 have the ſubſtances themſelves ſet in view by the goſpel of 
hrift. | 


Thirdly, Another reaſon why the Jewiſh diſpenſation was confin- 
ed to ſuch nice rules of exactneſs and uniformity, might be, becauſe 
it was ordained for the men of one nation only, who ſprung all froin 
afingle family, whoſe manners, tempers, and cuſtoms were near a- 
kin to each other, and who were all under the ſame government, 
and their governors bound to the ſame forms of worſhip with them- 
ſelves. And indeed the whole form of their government was in- 
wrought with their religion, and their political laws were deſigned 
to correſpond with all the rites and ceremonies of their worſhip, 
and to ſupport them. Befides, as they lived in a country of no large 
extent, and their males as repreſentatives of their whole church 
and nation, were required to meet three times a year at Jeruſalem ; 
they were more eaſily reduced and confined to preciſe and uniform 
modes and rituals of worſhip. But the religion of Chriſt, was 
brought into the world quite in another manner; not to one nation 
only, but to be propagated among all nations, and to be practiſed by 
men of moſt various and diftant climates ; men of 1 cuſtoms, 
manners, and laws; men that lived under governors of different 
religions, and ſuch as hated the hame of Chriſt. Theſe could not 
lo eafily be reduced to a preciſe uniformity in any public worthip, 
nor be maintained and kept in it; therefore though our Lord, by bis 
apoſtles, has drawn the great outlines and boundaries of worthip, 
and the maſter-ſtrokes of diſcipline, partly in precepts, and part! 
m examples, yet many lefler incidences and appendices, whic 
were neceſſary to be determined, in order to the actual ſupport and 
practice of ſocial worthip, he left to be agreed upon by churches or 
Chriſtian ſocieties, as was ſuited beſt to attain the great end of editi- 
cauon in knowledge, holineſs, and peace. 
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Fourthly, When we ſuryey the religion of the Jews, we muſt di. 
tinguiſh between the worſhip of the ſynagogue, and that of the ta. 
bernacle, or temple, Their church was their whole nation, for it 
was ordained of God to be a national church, and the tabernacle ot 
temple was the place of national worſhip : And that there might 
be an appearance of the whole church worſhipping together, all the 
males of Iſrael three times @ year were required to come up to the ta- 
bernacle or temple, I might add, or the ark of God in Zion, and pay 
their ſacrifices to the Lord there, And the modes and formalities 
of this worthip were preſcribed with great exactneſs, as being typi- 
cal ot the uniyerſal inviſible church, and the ſpiritual worthip to be 
1 N by it, and the ſpiritual bleſſings that belong to it, as was 

unted before; but the worſhip of the ſynagogue, was the natural 
ſocial worthip of prayer —4 praiſe, which was agreed to be 
paid to God weekly, by ſo many perſons as lived in a convenient 
neighbourhood.., I he . hereof were not inſtituted by God 
himſelf, but left much to the diſcretion and agreement of elder and 
wifer men among themſelyes. 
No the worſhip in chriſtian churches, which were to be raiſed 
in every nation, is much more a-kin to the practice of the ſyna- 
gogues, where one congregation met together, who with one mouth 
could gior God, than it is to the practice of the temple-worſhup, 
hich was chiefly ordained for the TOE national church. In the 
YNagogues there was preaching, praying, and Agr the ſcriptures 
every ſabbath. Now here it was not determined in holy ſcripture, 
how often they ſhould pray or ſing pſalms, whether before or after 
3 or Hs or both; nor which perſons of the levitcs 
ould perform thoſe offices; and ſome of the deſcendants of other 
tribes might be, and were employed in this miniſtry : Some of the 
5 who preached to the people of old, were of other tribes; 
aul, af the tribe of Benjamiy, was deſired to give an exhortation, 
as well as Jefus our Lord, of the tribe of 3 read and preached 
in the ſynagogue; Ad, xiii. 15. Luke iv. 16. 
„In ſhort, the worthip and order of the ſynagogues, as to the 
modes and circumſtances of it, were ſuch as the common prudence 
of men, or the light of nature directed, together with ſo much of the 
doctiines and duties of the revealed religion of Moſes and the pa- 
triarchs, as might be practiſed on any time, or at any place, or by 
any perſons qualified for it, and appointed by men to that fervice.— 
And ſo is the worſhip and order of the chriſtian church: It is ſuch 
as the light of nature dictates, mingled with, and regulated by the 
doctrines and duties of chriſtianity, ſo far as Chriſt and his apoſtles 
have taught rn them. And theſe are to be practiſed in 
All nations, the light of nature, xeaſon, and common prudence, 0 
the fellow-worſhippers, agreeing upon ſuch circumſtances of human 
actions, as are neceſlary to be determined, and ſuch as the new tcl- 
tament has left undetermined and uncertain, 


It is no wonder then that the circumſtantials of theſe parts of or- 
der and worſhip, are not confined to preciſe rules and unitorm'ty, 
in the chriſtian church, any more than they were in the Jewiſh - 
nagogue. The common reaſon and prudence of mankind points 
out the chief and moſt neceſſary parts, both of the one and the 
other, always ſuppoſing the difference between the Jewiſh and the 
chriſtian revelations of doctiine and duty, which being mingle 

with the worſhip and order, did ſomething toward the regulations 
the form thereof. - | 


Diſs. v. JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. ' mT 
Fifthly, T'he laſt reaſon I offer why many things, in the chriſtian 
worthip, are not ſo particularly preſcribed, ſo evident as in the 
ſewiſh, may be, becauſe in the chriſtian religion, the newconmand, as St. 
ſohn calls it, or the duties of love and charity are more abundantly 
required and enforced, beyond what they were under the Jaw of 
Moſes, and that notwithſtandmg we may differ in particular opini- 
ons: And chiiftianity being to be diffuſed through all nations 
among perſons of a thouſand different notions and prejudices, 
it was very probable, there would be more varieties of opi- 
mon, in ſacred things, than would ve found in one nation only: 
And in many parts of chriſtian practice there is more room left 
this obſcurity, for the trial of our mutual love, and more occafion 
giren for the exerciſe of charity among thoſe, that are true diſciples 
of Chritt, than if all were confined to uniformity of practice, by ex- 
preſs precept. And where the ſcripture has left any 6bſcurity upon 
do@rines or practices, I would he very unwilling to quarrel with my 
flow-chrriitians, for taking up a principle or practicè different from 
mine. The xiv. chapter to the Romans leaves feveral points of 
practice undetermined for this very purpofe. Let every one of us 
ſearch as far as we can, by diligence and prayer, to ang our duties 
in the word of God: Whereto we have attained, let us walk by the ſame 


The Holineſs of the Jewih and Chriſtian Churches confidered and 
| compared. 
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Tur Tewifh nation was once the only viſible church of God 
among men, and the gentiles were excluded; but for near ſeven- 
teen hundred vears pait, the vifible church of God has been made 
up of the ſeveral chriſtian churches, feattered through the world, 
from whence unbelievers only are excluded. In what relation eack 
of them ſtand to the inviſible church, will appear in the following 
propoſitions ; and thereby we may learn the different fort of ho- 
nels, that belonged to them: 


I. Since the apoſtacy of our firſt parents from God, mankind 
comes into the world under much more unhappy circumſtances, 
than they would have done, in a ſtate of perfect innocency. There 
are many ſuch vicious propenfities, diſorders, and corruptions in 
human nature, as tend to lead men aſtray from God, and from 
their own duty and happineſs, In this ftate of depravation, be- 
fore they are renewed by divine grace, they follow the ſinful ap- 
petites and -paſhons that work in them, they fulfil the defires of the 
elt and of the mind, they live in darkneſs, ignorant of God, or at 
leaſt thoughtleſs and regardleſs of him, as creatures without God 
in tle world. creatures that appear to have none of the moral cha- 
ntters of his children, nor — his holy image, nor are entitled 
to his favour : They are led and governed, not only, by the courſe 
and faſhion of this world, but, alſo, by the temptations of the devil, 
and they are led captive by thie prince of darknefs, that evil ſpirit 
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whoſe dominion 1s ſpread through all the earth, who is, as it were, 
the God of this world, and who works powertully, in all the ſons and 
daughters of Adam, as they are in a ſtate of degeneracy : The 
are children of diſobedience, tor they break the laws of their Maker 
wilfully, they neglect or renounce God, and ict up idols in hi 
ſtead ; they are idolaters to their own luſts, their pleaſures, their 
honours or their poſſefhons, and they are rather the children and 
imitators of Satan, than the children of God, or born of him, or 
ike to him: They are by nature ſtrangers to his covenant of mercy; 
have no intereſt in his ſalvation by his Son Jeſus Chriſt, nor ſhare 
in the ſpiritual and eternal bleſſings of the goſpel ; and as they 
dwell in this world without God, ſo without any folid hope of a 
better world. They are dead in ireſpajſes, in ſins, and know not the wy 
of lije and - This is the plain, obvious, and common ſtate of 
all mankind, till they arc changed and renewed, and become re- 
ligious and holy, Scripture is full of fuch deſcriptions of man- 
kind ; but if we had no ſcripture to ſupport this charge, our daily 
experience and obſervation gives a deplorable evidence to the truth 
of the greateſt part of it. 


It is granted indeed, that ſome, by reaſon of their particular 
complexion, have a few more natural virtues, and moral decencies, 
than others; and ſome by the advantage of education, and eſpe. 
cially where divine revelation is known, are reſtrained thereby from 
thoſe degrees of excels in ſome vices, which would otherwiſe pre. 
vail over them: But, in the main, it is certain, that we are born 
of ſinful parents, and partake of the irregular appetites and evil 
paſſions that are in them, and that none can bring a clean thing ou 
of en. unclean ; Job. xiv. 4. that we are conceived in fin, and ſhapen it 
maquity ; Pf. Ii. 7. that what is born of the fleſh is fleſh, or ſinful nature, 
and prone to evil; John iii. 6. that every imagination of the thought 9 
the heart of man, that is, by nature as now corrupted, is only cri, 
and that continually, and even from his childhood, or youth. The 
nature of man was pure and holy in its original, as it came from 
the hand of God; but as it now comes into the world, it hath the 
— and feeds of all iniquity within it: And theſe, which! 

ave deſcribed, are the general characters of all mankind in greater 
or leſs degrees. till they are changed, converted, and born agan, 
or born of the Holy Spirit; on in. 6, 7. Inftead of enlarging on 
the other proots of this propoſition, 1 ſhall refer only to Rom. Ul, 
9—19. Where all mankind, as things now ſtand, both Jews and 
gentiles, without the recovering 72 of God, are repreſented by 
the apoſtle in a ſtate of fin and death; all are ſinners, there is nom 
that doeth good, no not one: The way of peace have they not knoun, eren 
mouth is ſtopped, and the whole world guilty before Gd. 


II. From the 8 of the world throughout all ages, there 
have been ſome perſons of this fallen race of man, who have been 
recovered by divine grace, converted to God, tran/lated out of dark 
neſs into light, raiſed from a death in fin to a lite of holineſs, and ale 
become children of the light, and heirs of life: Whoſe ſoul and ſpiſt 
have been awakened to repentance and ſerious religion; whole 
hearts are circumciſed to love God, who do really renounce 4 

cut off, ſubdue and mortify the lufts of the fleſh and of the mind, and 


* That this character and ſentence is abſolutely univerſal and without exceptiot, 
- ſee further proved at the end of this diſcourſe, juſt before the recapitulation, 
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refiſt the temptations of the evil one ; who are. born of God, are 
adopted by him, become his people, his children, and have his 
image renewed in them; who are his ſaints, his holy ones, and are 
artakers of his holineſs ; who abandon all idols, and walk with 
God in the world, maintaining a holy intercourſe with him by prayer 
and praiſe, faith and obedience ; who have the ſpirit of God dwel- 
ling in them, and they are his temple, they are his choſen people, 
his peculiar inheritance, redeemed from the bondage of their own 
uſts, and the ſlavery of Satan the prince of darkneſs ; and travel 
through this world, as through a wilderneſs, under the direction 
of God, towards the promiſed inheritance, the heavenly country: 
They have hope in his mercy and his 22 they are the ob- 
jects of his love and mercy, they are ſanctified and devoted to God, 
a holy people, a choſen generation, elected or choſen, and called by his 
grace, @ royal prieſ hood to offer up ſpiritual ſacrifices to him, with ac- 
ceptance, and theſe arc uſually called, the inviſible church of God. 


III. As God has _—_— in all ages, to draw out of this ſinful 
race of man ſome holy ſouls to be objects of his mercy, ſo it hath 
pleaſed his wiſdom to carry on his tranſactions with men, through- 
out all his diſpenſations towards them, in a way of type, emblem, 
and figure; frequently appointing carnal, temporal, and viſible 
things, characters, perſons, and families, to become emblems and 
figures of things and characters ſpiritual and inviſible. This in 
ſeveral partic lors is moſt evident from 5 * {s ſcripture. The firſt 
man Adam was a type or figure of Chriſt the ſecond Adam; 
| Cor. xv. 45—49. and Rom. v. 14. Aaron the high-prieſt, and David 
the king among the Jews, were types of jeſus Chriſt, the high- 
* and king of his people. This farther appeais in many places; 
0 the manna from heaven, and the water from the rock in the 
wilderneſs, were a figure of Chriſt feeding his people with his own 
fleſh and blood; 1 Cor. x. 1—4. John vi. 49, 51, 53. The tabernacle, 
the ſacrifices, the waſhings and purifications, and many of the 
ceremonies of the Jewiſh worſhip, are figures or ſhadows of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his atonement for fin, and the ſanctification of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and the ſpiritual bleſſings that belong to the goſpel, 
Col. ii. 16, 17. 1 Cor. v. 7. Heb. ix. 8, 9, 13. and x. I, &c. and 
Canaan is a type of the heavenly inheritance ; Heb. iv. 1. and xi. 
i3, 16. Thoſe who have written on the doctrine of types, have 
made theſe things appear beyond all juſt and reaſonable exception, 


Now, from the beginning of the world, God ſeems to have de- 
igned, there ſhould - ſorng outward and viſible types and figures, 
ot theſe two ſorts of mankind, the good and the bad, the holy and 
tie unholy, or the church and the world, and ſome plain diſtinc- 
uon between them made in a viſible manner. Theſe different per- 
lons were at firſt called the ted of the woman, and the ſeed of the r- 
pent ; Gen. iii. 15. Ihen the family of Cain, who went from the 
preſence of the Lord; Gen. iv. 14, 16. and were called the jons and 
Wighters of men; Gen. vi. 1, 2. were a figure of the wicked, and 
were generally all wicked perſons : And the family ot Seth, who 
came in the room of righteous Abel; Gen, iv. 25. and who called 
upon the name of the Lord, or were called by the name of God, 
Wat is, the ſons of God; Gen. iv. 26. and vi. 2. were a figure of right- 
eous men, of the ſaints of God, and had moſt good men amonęſt 
mem. Again, Shem the bleſſed ſon of Noah, with his family, was 
us diſtinguiſhed as a viſible church, from Ham and his poſterity, 
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who were curled. After that Abraham was called from the res 
of the idolatrous world, as a figure and pattern, or father of all try 
believers, and children of God. So Iſaac the fon of promiſe, wa, 
diſtinguithed from lſhmael the fon of the fleſh ; Gat. iv. 23, 24, 2, 
80 Jacob from Eſau; Am. ix. 13. And when God divided the 
world into Jews and gentiles eminently by Moſes, the ſcripture 

ives. us abundant ground to reckon thoſe two different people, 
eus and gentiles, a viſible emblem of the diviſion of all mankind 
into theſe two parts, the church and the world, or the righteous 
and the wicked, as will appear in what follows: 


IV. The nation of Ifrael appears in the repreſentations of ſcripture 
to be a figure or emblem of the righteous or religious part of man. 
kind, of the ſaints of God, or his holy ones, his inviſible church, 
The Iſraclites were the natural feed of Abraham the friend of God 


the great believer, the father of the faithfirl, and the peculiar favourite of en 
heaven. They derived many blcflings through him; they had Wi ccc! 
many privileges by their covenant at Sinai, and the promiſes of * 
many divine favours; they had the adoption or ſonſhip; God vs WM... 
their father, they were his tirſt-born, and his favourites; they were Wc... 


his choſen people, an elect nation, and the beloved; they were te- os 
deemed by him, from the bondage of Pharaoh king of Egypt; he leaf 
was their Redeemer, and their koly one in the midft of them ; they weie — 
the people of his ſalvation, conducted by him to the promiſed land , 
through the wilderneſs : They are called his ſaints, or holy ones, Wl ;. ; 
having circumciſion and other outward marks of holipeſs, or de- Tp 
dication to God; they had the true God for their God and their the 
King, the Lord of their viſible church, and head of their civil ſtate, 11. 3 
and he dwelt amongſt them in a viſible cloud of glory on the 10⁰ 
mercy-ſeat: They were à peculiar people to himſelf, a holy nation, 6 Wh: ig 
royal prieftkoad. See theſe characters; Rom. ix. 4, 5. Ez. xix. 5.6. WW; 
and iv. 22. and many other places. 1 the 

Now theſe titles and characters, which belonged heretofore in . ; 
an external, viſible, and typical tenſe to the nation of Tirael, do ang. 
really and ſpiritually belong to the invifible church of God, his echo 
ae. called, and faithful people, who were born of God, and Ang 
who are the children of Abraham, and imitators of his faith, and church 
heirs of the promiſe; Rom. iv. 11. Cal. iii. 20. Who are inwardly Wi. - bi 
and ſpiritually holy, wlioſe hearts are circumciſed to love the Lord, Us q 
and are intereſted in his eyerlaſtiag love; and on this account 4 before, 
real ſaint is called an [/raclite indeed; John i. 47. @ Jew invardy; Wk... © 


Rom. ii. 29. True chriſtians, in the New Teſtament, are called . 
the 6p of God ; Gal, vi. 16. as well as they are often repreſented, bon By 
by the ancient prophets, under that name. Theſe arc the true dd. Nd 4 
cumciſion, inwardly in the heart and ſpirit; Rom. ii. 29. Theſe are . ai 

the circumeifion, who worſhip God in the ſpirit, and rejoice in Chriſt Jeſus; beat ' 

Phil. iii. 3. who are circumciſed with the circumetſion without hands, by NN ; $ 
putting off the body of the ſins of the fleſh ; Col. ii. 11. us 
And to confirm this doctrine, the ſcripture proceeds yet further, - think 
and repreſents even the beſt of bleflings and the heavenly ſtae, NP > 
or the final reward of all the ſaints by the ſame ſort of emblems, lefings 8 
borrowed from the Jews. They go to the b of Abraham ; Luke Wi — 
xvi. 22, 23. They fit down with Abraham, Ixuac, and Jacob, in the kingdon o Poſition 
heaven; Mat. viii. 11. 7he ** of Abraham comes on the gentiles, that * chu! 
is, that God is their God. ane their excceding great reward ; Gal. II. * wh 
14. They are heirs of the heavenly inheritance, according (0 he BY „ 
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ancient promiſe made to Abraham; verſe 29. They enter into 
that promiſed reſt, that remains for the people of God, typified by Ca- 
naan, the reſt promiſed to the Jews ; eb. iii. and iv.“ Here let 
it be noted, that there were multitudes, in this vifible church of 
Iſrael, to which theſe outward titles and prog belonged, who 
had not ſo much as a credible profeſſion of real virtue, or holineſs, 
or inward goodneſs ; nor was it neceſſary, in order to be members 
of that church ; for they not only came into this relation by their 
natural birth, as the ſons of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, but they 
:ways continued members of the church of Iſrael, fo long as they 
continued members of the civil community, and were accounted 


5 parts of the nation, or kingdom) of ! ſrael: T heir common immora- 
bl. lities did not cut them off from their civil rights, nor were they ever 
"i properly caſt out of the ſtate too; and according to the bible, when 
of Wl they were cut off from their people, they loſt their civil as well as 
ad eccleſiaſtical privileges. 

of 


V. On the other hand, the gentiles or heathens, that is, all the 
nations beſides the Jews, had the viſible marks of a people afar off 
from God, being neglected by him, and by their iniquities and their 
wetchedneſs they appeared as children of wrath under divine diſ- 
be N pcaſure; Eph.-ii. 3. By their own practice they abandoned God, and 
were without God in the world; Eph. ii. 11, 12. They were children of diſ- 
nd WY jedience, as to the true God: They had another God, or ruler, even 
ICS, the devil, who is called the god of this world, this heathen world, and 
him they obeyed, he was their God; 2 Cor. iv. 4. He ruled in them 
is their prince, and they were carried captive by him, at his pleaſure ; 
yl. ii 2. To him they ſacrificed, even to devils, and not to the true God; 
| Cor. x. 20. They walked in darkneſs, and ignorance ; pl. iv. 
51 7, 18. and were alienated from the life of God, becauſe of the blindneſs 

their heart; they were dead in treſpaſſes and ſins, following the luſte 
of tle fleſh, and of the mind, that is, carnal and ſpiritual iniquities ; 
pk. ii. 3. uncircumciſed in fleſh and heart, undevoted to God, 
00 rangers or aliens from the covenants of promiſe, without Chriſt, and with» 
bis Wt hope ; verſe 12, this is their literal character. 
And as the Iſraelites are evidently figures of God's true inviſible 


church, his real ſaints, or holy ones; ſo the 228 are, evidently, 
afgute and emblem of all the ſinful world, the unholy, uncon- 


ord, Nrerted part of mankind, whether Jews or gentiles, whom I have 
=o before deſcribed, as in a ſtate of corrupt nature, in the firſt propoſi- 
. and who are not born of God, or renewed by grace, and re- 
„ aance, and a fincere change of heart. The word uncircumci- 
| „is the very name and literal character of the gentiles, and it is 
* led to ſignify ſinful ſouls, unholy, and unbeloved of God; Jer. 
: . The ouſe of Iſrael is uncircumciſed, that is, gentiles in 
; „et and unſanctified. In Rom. ii. 25—29, the words circumciſion 
1 Wh uncircumciſion, are uſed both in their ſpiritual ſenſe, to ſig- 
ther, "I think the language of the New Teſtament, in the texts which I have cited, 
Hate Bakes it evident, that the Jewiſh viſible church was not ſo properly a type of the 
8 dle chriſtian church, in its out ward and viſible form, as it was a type of the ſtate and 
ems, lellings of the true and real children of God, that is, of the inviſible church of God in 
Luke l 2ges; though it is granted, that the viſible chriſtian church is founded upon a 
on of Molition that the members of it are, or ſhould appear to be, members of the in- 
that dle church alſo, which was not the caſe in the vifible Jewiſh church, and the 
J. iii, Ws who compoſed it, whoſe church memberſhip was bullt on another founda- 
. on. 
the 
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nity holineſs and unholineſs, as well as, in their literal ſenſe, to 
de note judaiſm and gentiliſm; verſe 25. F thou be a breaker of dle 
law, thy circumciſion is made uncircumciſion, that is, thy perſon, not- 
withitanding all its marks of mortification, is counted unholy, un. 
ſanctitied in the fight of God. Ihe gentiles are deſcribed, as a fin- 
ful character; Gal. ii. 15. We who are Jews by nature, and not ſinners of 
the gentiles, And ſome ſuppoſe the ungodly ; Rom. iv. 5. and Rom, 
v. 6. to ſignify the gentiles, where Paul ſays, who beliereth on hin, 
that gujtifieth the ungodly ; and when we were without ſtrength, in due time, 
Cui died for the ungodly, The gentiles, and the ungodly, or fin- 
ners, are uſed as ſynonimous terms; and the deſcriptions of them, 
in Icripture, are much the fame. The working of the will of dla 
gentiles, is an expreſſion to ſignify a ſinful couric of lite, or an 
unconverted ſtate, even by the apoſtle Peter who was a Jew; 
4 Pet. iv. 3. 


Yet, I would lay down this caution, that I do not, hereby, eu 
clude every individual heathen at that time, from the inviſible 
church of God; for Jethro at that time a midianite was probably 4 
good man; and fo might fume others, upon the foot of Noah's co- 
venant, even as ſeveral of the Jews were wicked men : But con- 
ſidering theſe two parts of mankind, Jews and gentiles, in the bulk, 
they were types and figures of the two ſorts {of people, in the 
world, viz. the good and bad, or faints and finners. And | think, 
it is pretty evident, that the holy writers uſe the ſame fort of lan- 
guage, which I have recited, in the firſt and fifth propoſitions, ſome- 
times to ſignify the literal and external ftate of the gentiles, before 
the goſpel came to them, and ſometimes to ſignity the real, inter- 
nal, and ſpintual ſtate of all, who are not born again, not converted 
to God, nor renewed to holineſs ; and the one ſcems to be deſigned, 
by all theſe ſpiritual parallels, as a type and emblem of the other, 


VI. During the time of the Jewiſh diſpenſation, there were al- 
ways ſome of the Iſraelites, rcally, religious and holy, who were 
the ſpiritual ſeed of Abraham, as well as natural, that is, imitators 
of his faith and holineſs ; and, in this double ſenſe, Abraham is their 
father: for, in the ſpiritual ſenſe, he is father of cl! rho beliece, and truſt 
in God and obey him, even of the gentile belicvers, as well ast 
the Jews ; Rom. iv. 16. Gal. iii. 29, Theſe religious Jews were rea 
{aints, members of the inviſible church, and the true Itracl, that 1s, 
oy were, in reality, what the whole nation of Iſracl was, in type, 
and figure, and appearance; Rom. ix. 6, The apoſtle faith, 
they are not all Iſruel, which are of Jſracl, nor becauſe they are tle ſeed 
of Abraham, are they all children, imply ing that the true Iſrael ate, 
really, what the whole nation was, viſibly : And chapter ii. 2. 
He is a jew who is one inwardly, and circumciſion is that of the heart, m the 
ſpirit, and not in the letter only : Such were not only the parts of God's 
viſible church, and had the viſible privileges thereof, but were alſo 
1 his inviſible church, and the children of his ſpecial 

ove. 


But, at the ſame time, the bulk and multitude of the viſible na- 
tion of Iſrael, which was the viſible church, were generally great 
ſinners and with all their glorious titles of external and typical holi- 
neſs, and divine favour, they were inwardly wicked, * 


belonged 
really to the kingdom of Satan, and not to the inviſible 3 of 


Cod. There were multitudes of fudducces in that church, % 
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neither belieced there was any angel or ſpirit, any immortal foul in man, 
any reſurrection of the dead, nor, indeed, any future ſtate of re- 
wards or punithments, and they lived according to theſe princi- 

les. Hopeful church-members indeed, it the Jewifh church had 
been to he compoſed of rea] ſaints! Another body of them were 
phariſces, whole inward wickedneſs was great, as even _— of 
their outward practices were very vile, and abominable. It is 
certain, there were yery many of them who continued, tor ſome 
time, members of the outward viſible Jewiſh church, to whom 
John the Baptiſt, and our bleſſed Saviour, aſcribed the vileſt of 
characters relating to their inward and real ſtate, V2, that they were 
hypocrites, children of the devil, they had him tor their father, for the 
did his works, a generation of wipers, and ſuch as could not eſtape the 
dumnation of hell. | 

VII. When the times of the goſpel came, God deſigned to ſet 
up a more ſpiritual kingdom, or viſible church, in the world, which 
ſhould come much nearer to his inviſible church, in true and real 
holine!s, than that of the Jews did; and of which, there was fre- 
quent notice given, by the prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Malachi, and particularly, by John the Baptiſt ; Mat. iii . 9, 10. 
Think not to ſay within yourſelres, we have Abrakem to our father, for God 
is able of theſe tones to raiſe up children unto Abraham + Now the axe is laid 
to the root of the trees; therefore every tree, which bringeth not forth 
good fruit, is hewn down and caſt into the fire. It ever, therefore, you 
would be worthy members of ſuch a church, as God is going ſhortly 
to ſet up in the world, by introducing baptiſm, as the — and 
ſcal of it, you muſt bring forth fruits of repentance, and holineſs. 


Our Saviour, alfo, gives notice of the ſame thing to Nicodemus ; 
Jon iii. 3. Except a man be born again, he cannot ſee the kingdom of God. 
tis, as if John and Jeſus had agreed, to tell the Jews, ** Your 
being born of Abraham will by no means ſecure to you, any vifi- 
ble and cternal bleffings, in the kingdom of God, nor will your 
natural and fleſhly relation to Abraham, any longer conſtitute you 
members of the viſible church, or of that wag, ny which God is 
poing to ſet up, unleſs you are born of the Spirit of God, unto 
iolineſs of heart and life, or appear to be ſo, as far as the ſtate, 
of a viſible church can require; unleſs you declare that you repent 
und belicre the goſpel, and make a credible profeſſion of it, by bringing 
forth fruits, &c. for God will make a clearer diſcovery of his ipi- 
ritual deſigns, under the goſpel, and that he has an inviſible church 
which arc all holy; and he will make his viſible church much more 
like it than they were in the days of Judaiſm, wherein ſeveral evi- 
dent immoralities did not exclude them from church-fellowthip, 
and the outward covenant of Abraham, it they did but perform 
their outward rites of religion, and, in cafes of political or ceremo- 
nal defilement, fulfilled their purifications and atonements, by pro- 
per waſhings and ſacrifices : But now, the tree that brings not good 
fruit, muſt be cut down, and caſt out of the vineyard, 


VIII. When God came to ſet up this more ſpiritual kingdom and 
church in the world, thoſe among the Jews who profeſſed that they 
received the Meſhah, and ſubmitted themſelves to his holy and 
ſpiritual religion, were received by baptiſm, and were counted the 
people of God and his viſible church, and they continued in all the 
viſible privileges of church-fellowthip in all their extent; and if 
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their profeſſion was ſincere, they were entitled to all the inwaud 
privileges of the inviſible church, and the ſpiritual bleſſings of the 
oſpel. Note, I do not mention any thing here relating to the in. 
tants of true believers, becauſe I would not embarraſs the preſen; 
argument with another controverſy, and becauſe thy are, at bet 
but incomplete members of the chriſtian church; and, in my opi- 
nion alſo, ſo far as they are acknowledged to be any way members 
of the viſible chriſtian church, it is upon a ſuppoſition of their being 
together with their parents, members of the inviſible church of God. 
I proceed therefore in my argument. | 
Every perſon then, among the Jewiſh nation, who made a viſible 
and credible | roy pr of chriſtianity with his lips, and in his life, 
was, in a judgment of charity, to be counted fincete in this pro- 
feſſion, and, conſequently, they were to be eſteemed parts of the 
inviſible church of God; Gal. vi. 16. As many as walk according to this 
rule of the goipel, peace be on them, and mercy, and unon all the J ſracl of God, 
that is, upon all real ſaints. '{hele believed in God and his promiſes, 
as Abraham did, and they become both the ſpiritual feed of Abra- 
ham, by imitating his faith and obedience, and children of God, 
by faith is Jeſus Chriſt ; C“. iii. 26, 29. and heirs of the heavenly 
inheritance, according to his promiſe. Theſe, among the common 
multitudes of the nation of lirael, are his ipecial people Iſrael, 
whan God foreknery, and whom he hath not caſt away; Rom. xi. l, 
2. Theſe are the remnant, according io the election of grace, verſe 5, 
Theſe are the election which have obtained faith and falvation, when the 
reit of the Iſraelites were blinded, or hardened ; Rom. xi. 7. Theſe 
are the Sons of God, brought into this relation by receiving ſeſus 
Chriit his Son, cr belicving in his name: Theſe are ſaid to be 
born of God ; John 1. 12, 13. Being born of water, and of the Spirit, 
that is, regenerated by his holy Pu, and waſhed with water, as 
the ſeal of it, they became actual viſible members of this goſpel. 


church, or the kingdom of God ; s iii. 5, 6. 


IX. Thoſe particular perſons, among the Jewiſh nation, that 
rejected the Meſſiah, who was ſent to be their prophet, prieſt and 
king, were cut off from all pretences to theſe ſpiritual privileges, 
and from all the inward hlefings which were ſignified by their out- 
ward and carnal privileges; and they did alſo cut themſelves oft 
from the viſible 2 which God was then bringing into a purer 
and more ſpiritual frame, by renouncing the Son of God the 
Mefftah, who was the king of Iſrael, Theſe arc become the 
Lo-rubamah, and Loammi, mentioned in Hoſea i. 6, 9. For they 
are not the fayourites, or beloved of God, they are not his people. 
Theſe were the natural branches of Abraham's family, or the viſible 
church, who though they are of Iſrael, yet are not the true Iſrael ; Rom. 
ix. 6. Thete are the natural branches of the good olive-tree, who were broken 
off becanſe of unbelicf; Rom. xi. 20, 21. and after the chriſtian church 
was {ct up and eſtabliſhed, they no more belonged to the vifible 
church of God, as they did never at all belong to the inviſible. 


N. And when the chriſtian church was thus ſet up and cſtabliſh- | 


ed in the world, the nation of the Jews, who were for the mo 
part unbelievers in the Mefhah, were cut off as a nation, from a 
appearance of God's viſible church and people, by the deſtruction 
theircity and temple, and utter ruin of their ſtate or common- 
wealth. 'Thus their being cut off from the privileges of being his 
viſible church, *as he was their God, and, from being his viſible 
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0 ſubjects, as he was their king, conſidered as a public body and 
Ic community, went hand in hand, as faſt as human affairs could per- 
I- mit. The Jews were then, in a moſt notorious and viſible manner, 
nt eaſt out of the favour and protection of their God and king, in the 
t, fight of the world, and abandoned of him; and iince they re- 
| nounced the Son of God, who was appointed their king, and 
rs flew him, and thereby filled up the meature of their inquues, he 
Ly alſo renounced them from being his ſubjects, or is Kingdom: He 
l, ſent the ſword amongſt them, for their deſtruction, and the wrath 

of Cod came upon them io the ullermoſt, as that text has been ulually ex- 
e plained; 1 Thel ii. 14—16. and they have not, ſo much as the 
I face of a viſible church or people of God remaining theſe ſixteen 
. hundred vears. God has fulfilled his word, and cut them off ac- 
0 cording tõ his threatenings, from their relation to him as their God, 

is nor are they any longer his people; ey have left their names for a 
7 curſe to his choſen people, that is, the $9 2 church made up chiefly 
J of gentiles, who citeem the name of a Jew Aa reproach or a curſe, 
. and God bas called his mg ny by another name, that 1s, chriſtians, as 
l, he threatened ſo plainly by Iſaiah, his prophet, chapter Iv. 15, 
y Theſe were the children of the kingdom concerning whom ourSaviour 
n foretels, that they ſhould not fit down with Abraham, Iſaac, and 
. Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, but ould be caſt out % utter dark- 
" xe; Mat. viii. 11, 12. 

. XI. Thoſe, among the gentiles, who received the Meſſiah, aud 
e believed in him, who praStited faith and repentance, come into 
0 the real ſpiritual privileges, of which all the external glories of Ju- 
. daiſm were types and figures ; even as the inwardly pious Jews, of 
« old had thoſe {piritual bleſſings, which were typified by their own 
, outward peculiarities. The gentile believers, who were, naturally, 
$ branches of the wild olive, are grafted into the good olzte-tree ; Rom, xi. 
1 17, 18, They are the ſeed of Abraham, and he is their father; 


Rom, iv. 11, 16. Gal. iii. 8, 9, 29. They are called God's people, 
who were not his people: Rom. ix. 24, 25. They are inveſted with 
the honourable titles which the carnal Jews enjoyed; 1 Pet. ii. 9, 
10. A choſen generation, à royal prie/thood, a holy nation, a pecultar people, 
which had not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy. And in Eph. 
I, 19. They are no more ſtrangers and foreigners, but fellow-cilizens with 
the ſaints, and of the houſehold of God, his elect, his beloved, and he 
dwells among them, and in them, as in his city and his temple, 
by his Holy Spirit, verſe 22. and 1 Cor. vi. 19. and 2 Cor. vi. 16. 


XII. As thoſe gentiles who do, really and inwardly, receive 
the Mefhah, and practiſe his religion in faith and holineſs, come 
into all theſe inward, real, and ſpiritual privileges and bleſſings; ſo all 
that make a viſible and credible profeſſion of faith, and bolineſs, and 


eee 
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ot the viſible church, under the goſpel : Some few of which privi- 
leges are continued from the Jewich church, but the greateſt part 
ot them are aboliſhed, becauſe the oſpel ſtate is more ſpiritual 
than the diſpenſation of the — law, and not ſuch a typical 
tate as that was; and none are to be admitted into this viſible 
urch, and eſteemed complete members of it, but thoſe who make 
ſuch a declaration and profeſſion of their faith in Chriſt, and their 
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harity, to manifeſt them to be real believers in Chriſt, the true ſub- 
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univerſal ſubjection to Chriſt, come into all the outward privileges 


vowed ſubjection to him, as may be ſuppoſed, in a judgment of 


Jects of his ſpiritual kingdom, and members of the inviſible church. 
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XIII. When chere fore St. Paul and Peter write to the gentle 
chnitizn churches, they give them ſuch honourable titles as theſe 
Holy brethren, called to be hints, called and holy, funetfied in (uit 
eus, the elect of God, the beloved of God, waſhed from their fins 
Justi ned, ſunctiſied in the name of. the Lord feſus, and by the Spirit of * 
God, rzjen from à death in trebaſſes and fins, rait d together with Curid, gt 
down with him in heavenly places, followers of us, and of the Lord, to whom 
the goſpel came not tn word only, but ab in power, elect according to 
the fore-knowledge of God the Father, through fnttification of the pirit uo 
obedience, and ſprinkling of the blood of Jefus Chrift, begotten to a lrrely hope 
by the refurrection of Chrijt from the dead, who have obtained precious fut 
through the regsteouſheſs of God and our Savinur, a choſen generation, a rogu! 
prieſthood, a holy nation, a peculiar peopte, Even the people of God, 
who hace now obtained mercy, &c. 


+ And the reaſon of theſe glorious titles is this, that they are mem- 
bers of the chriſtian church, which receives none but upon 
profeſſion of true faith in Chriſt, and ſincere repentance ; none but 
thoſe who proteſs to be members of the 1avifible church, and, in a 
judgment of charity, are to be ſo citeemed : For perſons of ſcanda- 
ous or immoral characters, or who walked diforderly, their fellow- 
members were warned not to keep them company, nor to eat with 
them; 1 Cor. v. 11. The church are required to withdraw from 
them, and they were to be caſt out of the church; 2 Thell. ili. 6, 
Purge out the old leaven, faith the apoſtle, that is, put away from amor; 
yourſelves that wicked perſon, who was amongſt them, that ye may be a 
new lump, as ye are unleavened, that is, without the leaven of malice or 
wickedneſs; 1 Cor. v. 7, 8, 13. And therefore the apoſtle writing to 
the Philippians, charitably ſuppoſes them all to he in a ſtate of 
ace; chapter i. 6. Being confident of this very thing, that he who hath 
| org good work in you, will perjirm or. ſulfil itt unto the day of Jeſu 
Chriſt, even as it is meet for me to think this of you all, that is, to think you 
all, in general, real ſaints, in a judgment of charity, and without 
unreaſonable ſuſpicions of the credibility of your profeſſion, or the 
Gncerity of your hearts. It is granted indeed, there miglit be, here 
and there, ſingle perſons in primitive chriſtian churches, whoſe 
apparent ſinful lives deferved to have them caſt out; ſuch were 
among the Theſſalonians, and Philippians too: And, concerning 
fuch as theſe, the apoſtle, here and there, gives directions to with- 
draw from them, and to caſt them out of the church, which was to 
be done by proper degrees. But this does not, hinder the bulk or 
body of the church from being {till eſteemed, and called ſaints, and 
holy brethren. 


Ohe tion I. But was it not a ſufficient qualification to become 4 
member of a chriſtian church, if a perſon profefſed the name 0! 
Chriſt in general, viz. that he would be of that ſect or party 
religion, without making what you call a credible profeſſion, that!, 
without having ſuch a ſerious ſpirit, and a life of piety and virtue, © 
might give any juſt reaſon to conclude that perſon was a member ot 
the inviſible church. er. This 1 have ſpoken of, in another 
place, about chriſtian communion, and therefore I ſhall only ſpeak 
very briefly here, and ſay, that John the baptiſt gave an early bine 
that an entrance into the goſpel church was not to ſtand upon tl 
ſame terms, as that of the Jewiſh ; They were to bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance, as well as profeſs it : for the ave is lard to the rom N 
te tree; Mat. iii. 7—10. And thioſe will be cut off from then 
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lublime and bleſſed titles and characters, to perſons 
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viſible ſtanding in the church who bear not good fruit. So Acts xix. 18. 
Thoſe that believed, came and confeſſed, and ſhewel their deed. 

Beſides, it may be juſtly grantea, that the mere preſent pro- 
feſlion of the religion of Chriſt, againſt the general oppotition of the 
world, and the danger of proſecution in thoſe primitive days, was 
reaſonably counted as futiicicnt an evidence of inward repentance, 
faith and true religion, as many weeks or months of outward viſible 
picty and virtue might be in our day, becauſe the profeſhon of 
Curiſt is no matter of hazard and difficulty, as it was then. Far 
the greateſt part of chriſtian profeſſors in that age were real inward 
chriſtians, and all of them pretended and appeared to be fo, on 
which account the apoſtles, in writing to them, give them thoſe 
glorious titles and characters, belonging properly to none but real 
laints. Nor. can we juſtly ſuppoſe the apoitie would — 5 ſuch 

who were 
openly vicious and protane, under this ſpiritual diſpenſation of the 
goſpel, whatever belief they profeſſed of chriſtian principles. 

[ would only afk upon this occaſion, whether, it St. Paul were 
to write a letter to all that profeſs the chriſtian religion in London, at 
this day, all the ignorant, the ſtupid, the careleſs and profane 
wretches who dwell in that great citv, wherein the greateſt part are 
vilibly unholy, or at leaſt have no viſible appearances of holineſs ; I 
would atk, whether he would beſtow theſe ſacred titles upon them, 
and call them holy brethren, elect of God, ſunctifed in Chriſt Jeſus, faith- 
ful and beloved of God ? Surely, no; he could not do it; and there- 
tore theſe ſacred titles were given to the primitive chriſtian churches, 
not as typically holy, but as profeſſing themſelves to be really and 
inwardly holy and religious, and in a judgment of charity appearing 
{0 to be. 

OHection. II. But were not many of theſe ſacred and glorious titles 
given to the whole church or nation of the Jews, the greateſt part 
of which were ſo wicked, that our Lord and St. Paul agree, but 
Jew of them ſhould be jaced; Mat. vii. 14. Rom ix. 27. Auer. The 
Jewiſh church and ftate were diſtinguiſhed from other people and 
nations, by ſuch an external and typical holineſs, as was defigned 
to be an emblem of the inviſible church, which was really and 
nva:diy holy; and therefore theſe titles are given them only in an 
external, figurative, and typical ſenſe, as having the outward 
emblems of thoſe divine qualities, privileges and favours, which 
really and inwardly belong only to the church inviſible ; for the 
toundation both of their church and ftate was not ſo much as laid in 
a profeſſion of inward holineſs, but in being the feed of Abraham, 
and conforming to outward ceremonies. It was a much more 
carnal diſpenſation than that of the New '[e{tament, and therefore 
was an outward emblem of what is more 1cal and {piritual under 
the goſpel. 

XIV. As the apoſtles, when they write to gentile chriſtian 
churches, uſe the word we, and rank themſelves amongſt them in 

er preſent ſtate of faith and holineſs ; ſo when they ſpeak of their 
ormer ſtate of corrupt nature, and before their converſion; they uſed 

© word we alſo, and rank thernſelyes with them, as having been in 
Ars of corrupt nature as well as the gentiles, before their faith 
fer? I though they were never gentiles by nation, but 
a raclites. 50 Eph. 11.1, 3. You hath he quickened who were dead in 
Jpaſſes and ſins, wherein, in time paſt, ye walked according to the courſe of 
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thts world, according to the prince of the power of the air, the hirit that n 
worketh, in the children of dijobedience ; among whom, alſo, we all had our 
conrerjiutan, in times paſt, in the tuſts of our fleſh, fulfilling the deſires of the fiek 
und of the mind, and were by nature the children of wrath, even as other, 
Verte 5. When ge were dead in fins, God hath quickened us together with 
(Ar. Tit. ti. 3. e ourſelves, al, were ſometimes fooliſh, dia- 
bedient, deceired, ſerving divers lujis and pleaſures, living in malice and 
chi, hateful, and hating one another : which, by the wa , the learned 
author ot“ Miicellanca Sacra,“ attributes Aa to St. Paul 
himſef, in his unconverted ſtate, volume II. page 63. Sec the ſame 
characters applied to St. Paul, by the learned author of the para- 
phraſe and notes on the epiſtle to Titus; but I atk leave to in- 
clude Titus and other gentile chriſtians in the word we, and not con- 
tine it merely to the apoſtle himſelt, as that author does. The words 
hateful, and hating one onother, axxmes, mult imply mutual and 
reciprocal action, which is ſufficient to prove, that St. Paul in- 
cludes others, together with himſelf, in theſe vile characters. St. 
Peter exprefles himſelf in the ſame manner, when he was wilting 
to the converted gentiles, 1 Pet. iv. 3. The time paſt of our life may 
ſuffice us to have wrought the will of the gentiles when we walked in laſciti- 
o,, luſts, exceſs of wine, revellings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries, 
It is true, indeed, that Peter and Paul could not apply all theſe 
expreiſions perſonally to themſelves in a ſtate of nature and uncon- 
verſion, in the fame literal ſenſe in which they might be applicd to 
the gentile chriſtians, in their unconverted ſtate; but the apoſtles 
themſelves, and the beſt of chriſtians were, by nature, ſuch fort of 
finners, as might be tigured out, by theſe literal characters of the 
gentiles ; as living too much without God, giving themlelves up to 
their luſts and the idols of their heart, and to the courſe of a finiul 
world, and the temptations of the devil, ſo that they were, inwatd- 
ly, and really in the fight of God, ſuch fort of finful creatures, ina 
Hate of corrupt nature, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, as the gentiles were, i 
more viſible outward appearance and practice: It is in this reſpect 
the heathens, as I ſaid 2 were figures or emblems of all the 
© unconverted world, which lies in wickedneſs, and in this ſenſe ſays 
the apoſtle ; Eph. ii. 3. He all, that is, Jews and chriſtians, as wel 
as gentiles, had our converſation in times paſt, and were dead in fins, and 
children of wrath, exen as others, that is, juſt objects of the wrath of 
3 condemnation, as well as the reſt of the unconverted 
Worid. 1 6 


Objeftion I. But the apoſtles, when writing to gentile chriſtians, 
would ingratiate themſelves with them, and, therefore, when the 
are going to ſpeak hard things, of the former converſation of theſe 
cbriſtian gentiles, they join themſelves with them, and ule the 
words we and us, in a way of pleaſing oratory and addreſs, in ordef 
to take off the ſeverity of reflection, and to obtain a better heanng; 


Anfer. But, for the ſake of ſuch pleaſing oratory and addrels, We 
muſt not explain the apoſtles into direct falſehood : Ihe words, ut 
and us in the plural, certainly include J and me in the fnguiar; ol, 
though there are ſeveral places, where the word we means o the 
fingle perſon who ſpeaks, as 1 They. it. 8. We would have come (9 is 
even | Paul; and n xxi. 24. e know ; and 1 m in. 12 We 
teſtify ; yet, I believe, there will hardly be found any place, werk 
the perſon ſpeaking is quite excluded. Perhaps that text | Tua. 
iv. 17. may be objected, We which are alive and remacn, ai the comm 0 
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Grid, &e. Could St. Paul ſuppoſe he ſhould remain alive on earth till 
that time? I anſwer, yes, very 2 for this epiſtle was writ- 


ten the firſt ot all St. Paul's epiſtles, and he might not then have it 
revealed to him, that Chriſt ſhould delay his coming ſo long. And it 
is evident that by ſome expreſſions in this very epiſtle, the Theſlale- 
nians were led into a ſuppoſition of Chriſt's very ſpeedy appearance. 
See 2 Thef, ii. 2*. The apoſtles therefore when they uſe the word 
ze, took their ſhare in theſe ſ{elf-accuting expreſhons, concernin 
their finful ſtate by nature: and if there be not a literal ſenſe 
wherein theſe expreſhons were true concerning the apoſtles, there 
muſt be a kindred, fimilar or ſpiritual ſenſe, wherein it is true of 
them, according to their own deſign and meaning, leſt we make 
them ſpeak talſe things in a compliment. They, together with 
the gentile idolaters, were therefore in reality children of wrath, 
by nature, or in a ſtate of , nature and guilt, though the 
gentiles had more outward and viſihle marks of it than the Jews, 


Ohiection II. But was not Paul even when he was a phariſee, a 
man of morals, a man who lived #2 all good conſtience, as he teſtifies 
of himſelf ; Acts xxiii. 1. and touching the righteoufheſs that was in the 
la blameleſs ; Phil. iii. 6. Nor have we any ground to think Peter 
wasreally one of thoſe wicked perſons, though he ſays ; 1 Pet. tv. 3. 
We walked in lafeiciouſneſs, lufts, exceſs of wine, rerelling, banguetting, and 
abominable ĩdolatries. 

dnfzer I. There is no need among ſuch catalogues, always to ap- 
ply every ſingle character to every fingle perſon, included in the 
plural number we. Even among the heathens themſelves, there 
were ſome who might not be actual gluttons, or given to exceſs of 
wine, and to whom every one of theſe characters could not be 
Iterally applied; but all theſe characters, in general, muſt be 
(catered and diſtributed amongſt the we, of whom they were ſpo- 
ken, There are inſtances of this ſort of ſpeech, in many places of 
ſcripture : © See, for inſtance ; Heb. xi. 32, 33. Gideon, Barak, 
dampſon, &c. and the prophets, who through faith fubdued kingdoms, 
fopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, &c. Not that each 
ot theſe performed all theſe exploits, but tome did one, and ſome 
another. So when the apoſtle ſays, we wrought the will of the gentiles, 
ralking in rioting, exceſs of wine, idolatry, c. ſome of theſe predicates 
muſt, in ſome ſenſe or another, belong to the apoſtles, at leaſt as 
part of the ſinful race of mankind, Jews as well as gentiles, in order 
b ſecure their veracity ; for we muſt not explain them ſo, as to 
make the apoſtles yield up the truth of things to complaiſance and 
lair peech, eſpecially in ſuch caſes, wherein a multitude of their 
teaders would be very liable to miſtake them. 


dyzzer II. In general, it muſt be acknowledged, that as we are in 
a tate of depraved nature, the ſeeds and principles of all iniquities 
ae found in us, both the luſts of the fleſh and the mind, and in this 
lenſe all men, by nature, have the ſprings of all fin in them: Nor 
this a harder cenſure than the apoſtle aul lays upon all mankind, 


perhaps, it may be granted, that the pronouns © we” and * us,” may ſignify ſome» 
nes the men of our nation, as © we“ Jews, or people of our profeſſion, as we 
Criſtians, though it ſpeaks of ſomething done before they were born ; becauſe they 
a looked upon as one with all that nation, or all that profeffion ; but this is ſo ea- 
ily diftinguiſhed by the ſenſe, that there is no danger of leading the hearer into 4 
hake, and doth not at all invalidate the preſent argument, concerning me univerſal 
corruption of Jews and geatiles, | 
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190 JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, Dec. v. 
— and gentiles, without the exception of one individual, when 


ie cites, out of the Old Teſtament, the ſeveral characters of wick. 
ed men; Rom. ui. 9—19. and pronounces them true in general 
concerning Jews and gentiles; and ſome of them belong to every 
particular perſon in the world; a are under ſin, that is, in a ſtate af 
nature; there is none rigliteous no not one ; there is no fear of God before 


their eyes, &c, Thus every mouth is ſtopped ; and all the world, even 


every individual ſon and daughter of Adam, ts guilty before God ; fir 


all hare ſinned, and come ſhort of the glory of God. And that this includes 
every individual perſon, 1s evident ; becauſe otherwiſe there would 
be ſome perſons who need not juſtification, by grace, through the 
. redemption of Chriſt, which is the only relief which the apoftle 
propoſes for all mankind in the following verſes : Thus, it is made 

retty evident, that the good character of the Jews, as God's cho- 
en viſible church, are applied by the writers of the New Tefa- 
ment to all true chriſtians, even gentiles as well as Jews; and the 
evil characters, of the gentile world, are applied to all finners, ig 
4 ſtate of nature and unconverted, as well Jews as gentiles. 


XV. From all this diſcourſe there —_ a ſufficient reaſon why 
the prophecies and promiſes of the Old "Teſtament which diſphky 
the mercy of God to the Jewiſh nation, are often cited in the New 
"Teſtament, as belonging to true chriſtians, and applicable to then, 
whether Jews or gentiles ; becauſe the Jews were the figure of the 
true church of God, and the ſpiritual meaning of thoſe promiſes 
is deſigned to be applied to all, who are the true Iſrael of God, that 
is, truly pious, whether Jews or gentiles. Sce for inſtance ; ler, 
xxvi. 11, 12. I will ſet my tabernacle, or dwelling among you : I will ral 
among you, and be your God, and you ſhall be my people; Jer. xxxi. 1, 
1 will be the God of all the families of Tfracl, and they ſhall be my perple 
Which promiſes are made expreſsly to the Jews, in the Old Jef 
tament; but St. Paul applies them to the Corinthian chriftians; 
2 Cor. vi. 16. I will dell in, or among them, and walk animg then : J 
will be their God, and they hall be ny people. So again; / lii. II. H 
part ye, depart, go out from thence, touch no unclean thing, &c, and the Lord 
ri go before you. Theſe words are addreſſed to Jeruſalem and 
Iſrael only; but St. Paul addrefles the gentile converts, in the 
ſame manner: come out, or depart from among them, and be ye ſeparite, 
faith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, and I will receive you? t. 
2 Cor. vi. 17. And then he tells them theſe promiſes are theirs, 
chapter vii. 1. So If. Ix. I. Arije, Hine, for thy light is come, is applicd 

to the Epheſian chriſtians; yl. v. 14. Awake thou that ſleepeſt, and 
ariſe from the dend, ꝙc. And ſuch kind of promiſes may be uſed and 
improved by us gentile chriſtians ; for they were written for our inſtruc 
tion, that we through patience, and comfort of the ſeriptures, might ha! 
hope ; Rom. xv. 4. and therefore in verſe 10. Rejoice, ye gentiles, wit 
his 


And, in the ſame manner, the promiſes of the Old Teſtamen!, 
which are made to the gentiles, may be aſſumed and pleaded 0! 
ſinners, who are in a ſtate of corrupt nature, in order to their ob, 
taining grace and ſalvation, becauſe the gentiles were a type a 
emblem of them; If. xlv. 22. Look unto me from the ends of the al 
and be ſared. And Hof. i. 10. and ii. 23. which are cited by Paul lo 
the Romans, I will call them my people which were not my people chap. 
ix. 24—26. Where it is ſaid, ye are not my people, there ſhall they it 
called the childra of the living Cod. Which ſcriptures may be ver) 
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appoſitely and properly applied to encourage the worſt of ſinners 
5 Come to God, by the goſpel of Chriſt, even thoſe that are, as it 
were, in — ends ot the earth, afar off from any relation to God, or 
his people. 


RECAPITULATION.—The ſum and deſign of theſe propoſitions 
may be thus repreſented in ſhort, There are but two ſorts „ 
in the world, ſaints and finners, the holy and the unholy. The 
Jews and gentiles ſtand in ſcripture as figures or emblems of theſe 
two ſorts, that is, of ſaints and finners ; or of the invifible church of 
Cod, and of the wicked world; the one, under the kingdom of 
God, the other, under the kingdom of Satan: For the viſible 
church of God, in the Old Teſtament, was under its typical and 
ſhadowy adminiſtration ; and this viſible Jewiſh church, into which 
perſons were admitted by being born of Iſrael, was a type of all 
that are really the ſubjects of God's kingdom of grace, being born 
of God ; whereas the heathens, who were not of this vifible church 
and kingdom of God, were ſubjects of the viſible kingdom of Satan, 
and were types of all that are really in a ſtate of corrupt nature, and 
o are ſubjects of the devil. In the times of the goſpel, God intro- 
duced a more ſpiritual ſtate and economy, even of his viſible church 
and appointed our entrance into it, to be made by a viſible profeſ- 
fon of our being born of God, of real faith in Chriſt, of true repent- 
ance, and inward holineſs; ſuppoſing that the chriſtian viſible 
church ought to be compoled of ſuch perſons, who, in a judgment 
of charity, thould have thoſe inward ſpiritual qualities, which were 
denoted by the 23 outward privileges, farms and ceremonies, 
21 _—_ ſhould render them real members of the inviſible church 
0 * 


And, therefore, the apoſtles in writing to chriſtian churches 
peak of unconverted, or unſanctifſied perſons, under the common 
delcriptions and characters, which literally belonged to the heathen 
or gentile nations, in the days of their heathemiſm : And, when 
hey ſpeak of the viſible members of chriſtian churches, it is under 
the common deſcriptions and characters which literally belonged to 
ue Jewiſh nation or church, as a type ofthe ſpiritual inviſible church; 
ad the reaſon is, becauſe viſible chriſtians are all bound to profeſs 
aele characters, in their ſpiritual ſenſe, that is, real inward holineſs, 
add ſpecial relation to God, and, in a judgment of chari:y, they are 
lo be eſteemed as poſleſſiing theſe characters and qualifications, 

lence it follows, that theſe glorious and holy characters, are not 
acribed to profeſſing chriſtians, in that typical and figurative ſenſe, in 
ybich theſe characters were applied to the Jewiſh church and nation, 
«ule the Jews were but a type or emblem of what God's inviſible 
cuurch always was, and what the chriſtian viſible church ou ht to be; 
ad if the diſcipline of che primitive days were {til practiſed, every 
chriſtian church would be ſuch as might be charitably preſumed to 
lave all theſe inward and glorious characters; and however 
Ply there might be ſome particular wicked perſuns in it, who 
lfſeryed to be call out, yet this did not hinder the bulk and body 
them, from enjoying theſe honourable appellations, as ſuppoſing 
lem to he ſaints indeed. And, hence alſo it comes to pals, that 


many of the promiſes made to the Jews of old, are applied, in the 


New Teſtament, to all true chrittians for their comfort; and 
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promiſes made to the gentiles may be applied to great ſinners, 
to encourage their hope: But this muſt be underſtood only 
where the ſtate, and circumſtances, either of ſaints or finners 
are ſuch as to ſtand in need of thoſe promiſed bleſſings, ard to 
render ſuch promiſes pertinent to their cale. IWWhatjerer things 
were wrilten aforetinie, were written for our learning, that we. both Jews 
and Rumans through theſe feriptures, might have hope and dicine conſolation; 
Rom. CV. i, | : 

And indeed without ſuch a liberty of explaining and applying the 
e- of the Old Teſtament, to our own fouls, as the apoliles 

ave taught us, for our private and ſpiritual advantage, a good part 
of the writings of the prophets, even ſome of thoſe which refer to 
the days of the Meſſiah, would be impoveriſhed and drained of 
many of their richeſt bleſſings, and would become of little uſe to us, 
unicis it were for the mere proof of the truth of chriſtianity ; 
Whiereas there is a rich and heavenly treaſure, of grace and blef- 
tings, contained in theſe exceeding great and precious promiſes, and 
transferred to the gentile church under the New Jeſtament; which 
treaſure is opened and unfolded to us, and ſet before us, by this 
doctrine, which the holy apoſtles have taught us, both by their 
word and practice; and which 1 have now Boon endeavouring t9 
eſtabliſh, Upon many of theſe ancient promiſes, have true chri- 
tians lived, in all ſucceeding ages, as well as in the apoſtolic times, 
and in them they have found ſupport and relief, under their temp- 
tations and ſufferings : So what was ſpoken by the Lord to Joſhua 
for his ſupport and encouragement, is applicd to all chriſtians by 
the apoſtle. See Joſh, i. 5. and Heb. xiii. 5. will never fail the, 
tor forjuke thee, 


Theſe words of grace have drzwn ſinners, near to God, under the 
goſpel, by the language of the Old Teſtament happily applied to ther 
conſciendes. Ho, erery one that thirſteth, come ye to the waters, tat is, 
the waters of life; If. Iv. 1. compared with Rev. xxii. 17. Let him 
that is athirſt, come and take of the water liſe freely. It is by many dt 
theſe exceeding great and precious promiſes, that the gentiles have been 
made partakers of the divine nature, and hare eſtaped the corruptions of the world, 
1 Pet. i. 4. It is by theſe the chriſtian church has been gathercd 
and animated, has been nouriſhed and propagated to this da). 
Theſe promiſes which were given to the Jews and to their children, al 
be made good to thoſe that are afar off, that is, the gentiles ; een” © 
many as the Lord our God fhall; Acts ii. 39. For in Chriſt Jefus there | 
neither ſew nor Greek ; Gal. iii. 28. but all the promiſes of God in hun ©: 
yea, und in him amen, unto the glory of God ; 2 Cor. i. 20. 
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THE PREFACE 
TO THE RATIONAL FOUNDATION OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH.” 


T ax principles on which chriſtian churches are built, are ſo plain, ſo natural and 
eaſy, and ſo much the ſame with thoſe which. give rife to all the well-formed ſociee 
ties in the world, that one would think there ſhould not be tuch matter of debate and 
controverſy among chriſtians, upon theſe tubjects, as we have unhappily found. 


For beſides the reaſonableneſs of the things that are required for this purpoſe, our 
bleſſed Saviour h:mſelf has given us fo many promiſes in his word to fayour this 
practice of holy tcllowſhip, and to encourage our hope, as give abundant reaſon to 
our expectations of divine ſucceſs, Has he not told us, that where two or three are 
met together in his name, there he is, or will be in the midſt of them ? Mat. xviii. 
20. And when St. Peter made a glorious confeſſion of his ſaith in Jefus the Son of 
God, the promiſed Saviour; upon this rock, ſaid he, will I build ”" church, and the 
gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. 


So that if there is found but ſuch faithfulneſs, ſuch chriſtian virtucs of meekneſs, 
patience and forbearance, as may be juuly expected among chrittians, I would hope 
ſuch ſettlements as theſe might continue without interruption. And ] truſt I have 
here repreſented theſe things fo faithfully, ſo plainly and clearly, that no fingle ber- 
fon, in any part of his practice, will 6nd his conſcience impoſ d upon by any article 
o canon here mentioned; nor will any ſociety find itfelf obliged to do any thing in 
receiving, containing or excluding any perſons from their church, but u hat lies natural 
and eaſy before the minds of perſons, who do but excercite the common reaſon by 


which they conduct themſelves in the affairs of human life, 


Nor is there any thing here aſſerted, which corfines Chriſtians to ſo exact an uni- 
formity in their principles and practices, but by the exerciſe of their reaſon, with a 
ſmall degree of charity, they may make and allow ſuch alterations, as will aflift and 
promote tire general peace and edification of the churches, under the care and pa- 
tronage of Jeſus the great Shepherd, 


And upon theſe foundations, if the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and his Spirit, 
which is promiſed to aſſiſt the clriitian church, does but continue among his ordi- 
nances, from time to time, we may hope to find a comfortable ſucceilion and increaſe 
of members added to the church, and built up in faith, love and holineſs, till our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf ſhall return to this world, and finiſh the great and impor 
lant work of judgment. 


I would only add further, with regard more eſpecially to the queſtions relating to 
chriſtian communion, that if any thing contained in them may be cſſectual through 
the divine bleſſing, to ſet the terms of cimiſtian-fellowſhip in a juſter light, to ſecure 


the great and neceſſary principles of chriftianity, to remove any cauſes of offence | 


from among the churches, and to lead the ſeveral parties of chriſtians, to more mo- 
derate and charitable ſentiments concerning cach other, I ſhall have abundant tea- 
ſon to rejoice in my attempt, and give glory to the God of truth and peace, 


Stcke- Newington, 
March 25, 1141. 
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THE RATIONAL FOUNDATION, 
FORM AND ORDER OF 


A CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


Confirmed and improved : by the Directions and Framples of the New Teftument, 


SECTLON |.—Reajon ard Revelation agree to require Social Religion, 


I. Max is an intellectual and ſociable being, and he owes 
honour and worthip to God his Creator, in his ſocial as well as his 
ſingle capacity: He owes allo afthitance to his fellow-creatures, 
in the affairs of religion, as well as in thoſe of the natural and civil 
life. Social religion is therefore the duty of every man, where he 
can meet with ſuch fellow-worthippers, as to lay a foundation for 
amicable union in the ſame aQs of worthip, and for mutual help in 
religious concerns: And theſe three following reaſons, among 
others, oblige him to it : 

1. As he is bound to expreſs to God in ſecret, and alone, what 
ſenſe he has of the divine being, attributes, and government, > he 
is obliged to join with others, and publicly to declare to the world, 
what an awful and honourable «args he has of the ſame 
things : And this, that he may do hoyour to God amongſt men, 
or glorify his name amongſt his fellow-creatures ; which ſecret 
religion cannot do. This is the chiet end with regard to God, for 
which man's very nature is made ſociable, and for which he is 
conſtituted by providence in human fociety. This is the firit ſpring, 
and the perpetual foundation, of all ſocial and public religion: For 
this end, ſocial honours paid to God thall be cyerlaſting. This is 
practiſed in the ſociety of holy angels, thofe /e of God, who ſing 
together, and ſhouted for joy, when the foundations of the earth were laid; and 
who met together at certain 41 to Preſent themſelres before Cod; Job. 
xxxviii. 7. and i. 6. and ii. 1. This is required in our world of 
finful men ; fo it will be, doubtleſs, in the world of ſeparate ſpirits, 
who are deſcribed as a church or religious afembly ; Heb. x11. 13. And 
ſo in the world of the reſurrection, when the high praiſes of God 
and the Lamb ſhall be for ever on their tongues, 

2. Man, in his fingle capacity, is obliged to perform acts of ſecret 
religion to God, becauſe, in that capacity, he wants many favours 
from God ; ſuch as health, ſafety, food, raiment, &c. He is a, 
ways receiving ſome of theſe favours, and always waiting for more. 
And ſo alſo every man, in his ſocial capacity, for the ſame reaſon, 
is under obligation to perform acts of public or ſocial religion; V. 
prayer for public mercies wanted, ſuch as good governors, peace, 
plenty, civil and 7 liberty, &c. praiſe for public mercies ſe- 
ceived, and a profeffion of his hope of public bleſfings, which he 
expects at the hands of God. If there were no other reaſons for 
ſocial religion to be found, vet I think the obligation of it wou! 


ſtand firm upon theſe two pillars. But I add, 


3. It is a — and moſt effectual means of maintaining reli- 
gion in this our world. Scycral perſons, with united zeal, couuſch 


pe - 
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and ſtrength, can do much toward the encouragement and aſſiſtance 
of each other: The elder, and more knowing, may inſtruct the ig- 
norant; and all may ſtrengthen each other's hands in the things of 
God and godlinels. "They may defend each other againſt injuries, 
reproaches, and the ſhame of ſingularity, and join in all proper prac- 
tices to keep a ſenſe of divine things lively and warm at their own 
hearts, and to excite others to the fame practices of piety and good- 
neſs, Thus ſocial religion appears with evidence to be the duty of 


mankind. 


II. There are but two ways whereby Cod teaches us e 
that is, by the light of nature, which he has planted in men, and the 
light of revelation, which, in various ways, and in different ages of 
the world, he has communicated to men. And accordingly, religion 
is dittinguithed into natural and revealed. By cach of theſe me- 
thods of teaching, men may be inſtructed in ſocial as well as perſo- 
nal godlineſs, and lcarn io perform the ſeveral parts and duties of it, 
according to their different extent of inſtruction. As revealed religion 
in general, acknowledges natural religion for its foundation, fo all the 
parts of ſocial as well as perſonal religion, whether doctrine or duty, 
xoſhip or order, fo far as they are revealed and preſcribed in the word 
of God, are ſtill founded on principles of natural light and reaſon. 
Whatſoever therefore revelation has added, is but tome poſitive or 
ſupernatural ſtructure upon that foundation, without the oppoſition 
or contrariety to any parts thereof ; for it is God biimſelf that 
teaches us by the light of nature and reaſon ; and we can never 
ſuppoſe that, by revelation, he will give us inſtructions which are 
contrary to the very principles of rcaſon, and to thoſe fundamental 
kfſons of religion which he has written in our natures. Human rea- 
lon is the firſt ground and fpring of all human religion. Man is 
obliged to religion becauſe he is a reaſonable creature. Reaſon di- 
reds and obliges us not only to ſearch out and practiſe the will of 
God, as far as natural conicience will lead us, but allo to examine, 
receive, and obey, all the revelations which come from God, where 
xe are placed within the reach of their proper evidences. Where- 


nſoever revelation gives us plain and certain rules for our conduct. 


rezſon itſelf obliges us to ſubmit and follow them. Where the rules 
ot duty are more obſcure, we are to ufe our reaſon to find them out, 
is far as we can, by comparing one part of revelation with another, 
and making juſt and reaſonable inferences from the various circum- 
nces and connections of things. In thoſe parts or circumftances 
of religion where revelation is filent, there we are called to betake 
ourſelves to reaſon again, as our beſt guide and conductor. And let 
lt be obſerved, that there are many inſtances alſo, wherein we are 
nitruftcd to pay the ſame honours to God, and fulfil the ſame duties 
0 men, in the practice of public as well as private religion, both by 
the light of reaſon and the light of revelation: For God, who 
nows the weakneſs of our intellectual powers, has been gracioul- 
ly pleaſed to give us a ſhorter, plainer, and eafier diſcovery of many 
ational and moral truths and duties by revelation, which would 
ave been very tedious and tireſome, as well as much more difh- 
cult, for the bulk of mankind, to have ever found out and aſcertain- 
ed by their own reaſonings. 


Ill. When we have received upon juſt evidence the New Teſta- 
ment, as a revelation ſent us from heaven, then our own reaſon 
conſcience oblige us to ſearch in theſe writings, what new doc- 
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trines God has there propoſed to our faith, and what new duties to 
our practice. And here, in our ſearch after the things that relate to 
our perſonal religion, we ſhall find ſeveral ſublime and glorious 
truths to be believed concerning the bleed trinity, the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit; and almoit all the ceconomy of our ſalvation re. 
vealed to us, above and beyond what 2 light of reaſon can eyer 
diſcover, or ſo much as ſurmiſe. We ſhall here find alfo the duties 
of faith, in the nzme, and blood, and righteouſneſs, of the Son of 
God, for the pardon of our fins, and the juſtification of our perſons; 
hope in his reſurrection ; ſubjection to his government; offering 
up our addreſſes of prayer and —_— to God the Father, in 
his name; ſecking the influences of the bleſſed Spirit, to ſanctify 
our ſouls ; waiting for the return of Chriſt from heaven, and for our 
own reſurre&ion to eternal life. All theſe, I ſay, we ſhall find re- 
vealed and preſcribed, over and above the duties diſcovered by rea. 
fon. And beſides theſe, we have the inſtitution of the two ſacra- 
ments, to be ever celebrated by chriſtians, as memorials and pledges 
of ſome of thoſe duties and bleſſings. 


And it is not at all to be wondered at, that the goſpel ſhould re. 
uire of us the additional belief and practice of ſuch doctrines and 
uties in our perſonal religion, as the light of nature knows nothing 

of; becauſe the very detign of the goſpel was to reſtore ſinful man 
to the favour and likencis of God, which the light of nature, or the 
law of natural religion, could not do: The nations of the earth, 
and the men of the brightett reaſon among them, in long ſucceſ- 
ſions of ages, had made ſufficient experiments of the practical in- 
ſufficiency of human reaſon tor that divine purpoſe. But when we 


come to enquire what rules Chriſt has laid down for our conduct in | 


ſocial religion, diſtin& from theſe evangelical doctrines and per- 
ſonal duties, here we ſhall find far the greateſt number of the ſame 
things which are preſcribed to us by the holy ſcripture, or at lealt 
repreſented as the practices of the apoſtles and primitive chriſtians, 
to be alſo preſcribed by the light of nature; we ſhall find them to 
be ſuch practices, or rules of conduct, as upon the ſuppoſed reve- 
lation of the chriſtian doctrine and {acraments, human reaſon and 
- prudence would, for the moſt part, lead us to perform. And we 
may take notice by the way, that the chief peculiarities of the got- 
pel in faith and practice, ſo far as relates to our perſonal religion, 
are much more plainly and expreſsly dictated to us in ſcripture, 
by way of dire& and explicit revelation and command ; whereas 
the affairs that relate only to ſocial religion, excepting the ſacra- 
ments, are, for the moſt part, hinted to us in a way of narrative, 
and are to be drawn out by inferences ; wherein much more is left to 
the exerciſes of our own reaſoning powers, than in the matters ot 
perſonal faith and practice. 


IV. I would aſk leave to obſerve here, that it is a faſhionable and 
modiſh thing now-a-days, to repreſent the whole religion of Chrilt 
whether perſonal or ſocial, as little more than the mere religion d 
nature, reviſed and reformed from the corruptions of the ſinful an 
degenerate nations, both Jewiſh and gentile ; which opinion I can 
never aſſent to, ſo far as it regards the peculiar evangelical and glo- 
rious truths and duties, which relate more immediately to our pet. 
ſonal religion, to our ſalvation and eternal life in the world to come: 
Yet, in matters that relate to the conſtitution and overnment 0 


ghriſtian churches, whoſe chicf deſigu is to hold forth and maintan 
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our religion — and viſibly in this world, I am not afraid to 
ſay, there is a moſt happy correſpondency and fimilarity between 
the dictates of the light of nature, and the preſcriptions of the New 
Teſtament almoſt all the way: In this affair revelation does not 
add agreat deal of new duty beyond what reaſon would teach us, 
as very proper to maintain natural religion in the public profeſſion 
of it. This will ſufficiently appear in the following particulars. 


Scr. I.—Inſkances of the Agreement of Reaſon and Revelation in Social 


Religion. 


I. Where ſoever public and ſocial religion is to be maintained, the 
lizh: of reaſon teaclies us, that ſeveral perſons, who profeſs the 
ſame religion,. muſt ſometimes meet pas to celebrate the ſo- 
lemnities, rites, and ordinances thereof, and to worſhip God ac- 
cording to the rules of it. When this religion is lug way by great 
multitudes, or by whole nations, it is not poſſible they ſhould all 
be convened together in one place, ſo as to 208 frequently in 
the ſame acts of worſhip, to offer their united prayers or praiſes 
to God, in a regular and rational manner, and with convenienc 
and edification to ſuch a vaſt aſſembly. Ia ſuch a caſe therefore, it 
is neceſſary, that they ſhould he ſeparated into diſtin ſocieties, for 
the ſame purpoſe. And does not the New Teſtament ſufficiently 
indicate theſe things to us, as relating to the ſocial religion of 
chriſtians? Do we not find them frequently met together in the 


liſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles; that with one mind and one mouth ' 


they may glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jefus Chriſt; as in Rom. 
xv. 6. Are not ſuch aſſemblies continually mentioned and encour- 
aged in the epiſtles ? And are not chriſtians exhorted to maintain 
this cuſtom, and not to for/ake the abs of tlemſelres together ? Heb. 
x. 25. Do we not find the chriſtian converts of the ſame coun- 
try divided into particular congregations, which are called churches, 
who meet together for this purpoſe ? The church at Corinth ; the church 
« Fullippi; the churches of Galatia; 1 Cor. xvi. 1. The ren churches 
Ala; Rev. i. 11. All the churches of the ſaints; 1 Cor. xiv. 38. 


II. The light of nature and reaſon teaches, that where ons 
join together for any religious ſervice, they muſt be agreed in the 
main and moſt important points that relate to it. How can two wall 
together except they be agreed Amos iii. 3, For otherwiſe perpetual 
laing and contuſion of opinions and practices would ariſe in the 
ery worſhip itſelf, which would deſtroy all the delight, the har- 
mony, and decency of it. A worſhipper of the true God cannot 
Join in natural religion with a worſhipper of idols. And yet, it is 
ot every little difference in ſentiment and opinion about the true 
od, or his worſhip, that is ſufficient to exclude perſons from the 
me religious ſociety, where their agreement is ſo great, as that 
tie chief ends of — 2 worſhip may be happily maintained. There- 
e Abraham and Melchiſedec might join in the ſame worſhip of 
the one true God, though Abraham was taken into a peculiar coye- 
"at with ſpecial promites, and Melchiſedec practiſed religion upon 
lie ancient principle and diſpenſation of his father Noah. Gen. 
'W 18, 19, 20, 22, So, Abraham worſhipped God with Abimelech, 
the King of the Philiſtines, upon the ſame general principle, and they 
laude a covenant, and ſware together by the true Cd; GH. xx1. 22—31. 


And does not the New Teſtament teach us the ſame practice, 


ogy where perſons would be united in chriſtian worſhip and 
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religious ſociety, they muſt agree in their religion ſo far at leaf. 
as to make a credible profeſſion of their being the fincere diſciples gf 
Chriſt, and muſt make known their agreement in all the neceſfary prin- 
ciples of chriſtianity*. 'They mutt profeſs not only the one true Guy, 
but faith in Jeſus Chriſt, the Lord, in his moſt important character; 
and offices, together with ſuch repentance of fin, and ſuch a vifibe 
ractice of holineſs, as may give reaſon to hope their profeſſion j; 
ncere. In the primitive times they confefed their faith, and then 
ſhewed their works; Acts xix. 18. and thereby proved their profefſicn 
to be ſincere, and their faith to be a true or /iring faith ; James jj, 
17, 18. It was commanded that the Jews /houtd bring forth fru, 
meet for repentance ; in order to be admitted to St. Jobn's baptiſm, 
Mat. ni. 8. And furely then it mutt be required to the baptiſm of 
chriſtianity, or an union with the diſciples of Chriſt f. They ae 
8 deſcribed to be ſuch as worſhip God, through Jeſus Chriſt ow 
rd, and profeſs that faith which ed by love; which is the 
ſubſtance of chriſtianity in a very few words. And though there 
are, and will be, ſome lefſer difterences in ſentiment among chrif- 
tians in all ages, and though they are as great as were between the 
ewiſh and the gentile converts in primitive times; yet the New 
eſtament teaches, that they may al! unite in the ſame chriſtian 
ſociety, and receive one another in the Lord; that is, to all the privi- 
leges of fellow-chriſtians, and the fellowſhip of go{pel-ordinances, 
even upon as lage a foot as Chriſt has received them ; Rom. xiv. 3, 
and xv. 7. Whether they are ſtrong or weak in the faith, they are to 
be thus received, without entangling their minds with more doub!fu! 
and diſputable things; Rom. xiv. 1. that is, whether they eat herbs or 
fleſh, or believe me days were holy, or every day alike ; verſes 3—5, 


III. Again, The light of reaſon teacheth, that there muſt be 2 
mutual conſent,” compact, or agreement, amongſt ſuch perſons as 
profeſs the ſame religion, to walk according to the directions and 
dictates of it, and to aſſiſt and encourage, to join and ſupport one 
another, in the profeſhon and practice of it, as well as to meet anc 
worſhip together at a certain ſeaſon, and a certain place, I his cn. 
gagement for mutual aſſiſtance is very neceſſary, for the ſupport ot 
any reg in the world; and without ſuch an agreement as tv 
time and place, a company of men cannot meet for any purpoie 
whatſoever, either in things civil or religiousf. 

If there be any preciſe time, and any particular place, appointed 
for this purpoſe by divine revelation, reaſon 1 determines 
that we muſt meet at that time and that place: But where there“ 
not any ſuch divine direction, there the place and time mult be 
concerted and agreed by thoſe who are united in ſuch a ſociety; 


# Here it is not proper to divert ſo far from my ſubject, as to enter into a debate 
haw many of the chriſtian doctrines are o abſolute neceſſity to make a diſciple ho 
Chrift, or a true chriſtian ; This is an endleſs controverſy, according to the different 
opinions of men. 

Let it be obſerved, that in this, and other parts of my diſcourſe, I ſpeak only 
of adult ons, who are capable of profeſſing their faith; being not wilung (0 
embarraſs this diſcourſe with the controverſy relating to infants, their diſeipleſhup, 
their baptiſm, 

t Where the magiſtrate takes upon him, whether with or without order from hes, 
ven, to appoint all the forms, times, and places of worſhip, and the people willing 
conſent to it, and obey the magiſtrate herein, this is an implicit agreement am 
themſelves, and attains the ſame end, in ſome meaſure, though it may happen 917” 
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nor has any one perſon power to impoſe his will or humdur upon 
the reit. The acts of religion muſt be all free and voluntary. 


Now what ſaith the New Teſtament in this caſe ? The union, for 
mutual agreement among particular chriſtians for this purpoſe, 
which is the bond of their ſociety, is expreſſed by St. Paul, or. at 
Kcaſt, it is included in that phraſe of reteiring one another, as Chriſt las 
reccired us; Rom. xv. 7. that with one mouth we may glorify God. It is 
a mutual receiving one another in the Lord ; Rom. xvi. 2. The 
word is uſed to the ſame purpoſe ; Rom. xiv. 1. and in other ſerip- 
tures, If this agreement be not expreſſed fo plainly in ſerip- 
ture as ſome perſons might expect, it is becauſe the very nature 
of things, and the reaſon of man, makes this mutual conſent 
and agreement ſo neceſſary to keep up any public religion, that 
it was not needful for the ſcriptures to be more exprels or par- 
ticular in the appointment of it. As for the place of worſhip 
there is none made ſacred, or divinely appointed, under the 
New Teſtament ; /n iv. 21—24. Neither in this mountain, Geri- 
mm, nor at Jeruſalem, ſhall they worſhip the Father ; but the hour cometh, 
od now is at hand, when, without regard to any particular place, they 
Hall be accounted true wor/hippers, who worſhap God in ſpirit and truth, 
And therefore, ſome convenient place mutt be agreed upon by the 
lociety, fince the New Teſtament determines none. 


As to the time, it is confeſſed that we chriſtians have not ſo ex- 
preſs and particular preſcriptions of the ſeaſons of worſhip as the 
Jews enjoyed, neither as to their weekly ſabbath, or any other of 
their feſtivals : but there is ſufficient evidence from ſacred hiſtory, 
that the firſt day of the week was the uſual ſeaſon of public chriſtian 
vorſhip in the apoſtles” times and in the following ages; and the day 
vas known among chriſtians by the honourable title of the Lord" s-day, 
0 far, that the obſervation of it was the characteriſtic, or diſtin- 
guſhing mark of a Chriſtian. Now fince it was ſo early and fo uni- 
rerfally practiſed by the profeſſors of chriſtianity, we have — rea- 
n to think it was appointed by the inſpired apoſtles, that chriſtians 
Gl , 1 
Mould come together to worſhip God on that day, and give honour 
btheir riſen Saviour. 4s ii. {—4, 41. xx. 7. I Cor. xvi. 1, 2. Rer. 
. 10, And that they ſhould agree to come to 3 at the ſame 
pace, is evident from 1 Cor. xi. 20, 33. and xiv. 23. The whole church 
vere to be gathered together at one place, otherwiſe, they were to tarry for 
die dot ler till the chief part of them were come. 


IV. Since mankind is mortal, and every human aſſembly will die 
Way by degrees, unlets it be ſupplied with new members, common 
ralon directs every religious ſociety to receive in new members, 
on their appearance to be properly qualified, according to the 
wes of that religion, and the judgment of that ſociety ; that there 
May he a continuance of this religion ia the world, | 


And in the ſame manner the light of nature, or reaſon, and com- 
un prudence, teach us alſo, that if the perſons who have thus pro- 
ed any particular religion, do either renounce it in principle or 
Mofefſion, or maintain, in a public and notorious manner, ſuch a ſet 
notions, or {uch a courſe of converſation, or of worſhip, as is in- 
Onfftent with it, this religious ſociety will think it proper to caſt 

ca perſons out of their fellowſhip, that they may not infect the 
eff, nor diſhonour their religion: For what fellowſhip has laght with 

CC2 
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darkneſs, a man of vice with the ſons of virtue, a Turk with a ey, 
or a Pagan with a chriſtian ? 

And does not the New Teſtament repreſent to us the chriſtian 
churches receiving new members on their profeſſion of chriſtianity? 
Aets ii. 41, 47. They who gladly recerced the word were baptized ; and the 


ms WO S3 


a drunkard, or an extorttoner, keep no company with ſuch a one £ no, nt 
to eat, And thoſe who deny the refurreftion, and overthrow the faith of 
ſome, are delivered to Satan, and caſt out of the church into the world, 
which is his kingdom, that they may leut not to blaſpheme ; 1 Tim. i, 19, 
20. and 2 Tim. 1. 17, 18. Reafon and chriſtianity alſo join to in- 
form us, that, upon the credible evidence of a fincere repentance, 
and a change of heart and lite, ſuch oftender ſhould be forgiven, 
and received into the religious ſociety again: So the offending Co- 


rinthian was forgiven, and received and reſtored again to the love 2 
and communion of the chriſtian church there. See 2 Cor. ii. 7-9. rig! 

V. It is evident to common reaſon, when ſuch a voluntary re- pre 
ligious ſociety is inſtituted, the right of receiving or caſting out Ft 
members, or erg them upon repentance, lies originally in the pro 
ſociety itſelf, becauſe the ſociety ittelf is formed, and ſubfiſts, by o 
the mutual compact of its own members ; and whatſoever quali- WI bar 
fications are required of perſons, in order to become members 0: pro 
this body, it is the ſociety itſelf that has an original right to judge tx 
whether the perſons have thele qualifications or no. It was upon WI wit 
the mutual acknowledgement of ſuch qualifications, expreſſed or the 
implied, that this ſociety was firſt founded; and as a voluntary fo. no} 
ciety, it muſt be maintained on the ſame foot, etherwiſe nev con 


members will be likely to be admitted, and impoſed upon them, to gh 
the great diſlike and injury of the ſociety. Indeed they may de- "ev 


ute ſeveral particular perſons of their number, whom they ſuppoſe BN bn 
tter ſkilled therein, as elder and wiſer, to act for the whole ſo- lc 
ciety and particularly to examine into the qualitications of perſons, Wl e 
and the merits of the cauſe, when members are to be received, of wle 
to be caſt out; but they ſhould never renounce their own original Wl of 


right. They may alfo appoint any particular perſon to go betore V 
the reſt in this matter, to give them his advice herein, to acquaint Us t. 
them what perſons are fit to be received, and to pronounce tile Wi al! 
ſentence of receiving them into the ſociety, or excluding them fron WI von 
it, according to the evidence of their qualifications : And this, to ( 


preſume, will be uſually allowed to be the office of the fixed pal. ſus, 

tor, or preüdent of the aſſembly, where there is ſuch a prefident. and 
Whether the delivering an offender to Satan, in the primitive times, did include — 

in it the infliction of any ſore bodily diſeaſe, though it be probable, yet it is dot ces 

tain, nor univerſally agreed; but I think it us agreed pretty univerſally, that ſuch 3 *] 


one was caſt out of the church, and delivered back again into the world, whic i 
the kingdom of Satan; who is called in the ſcripture © rhe prince and the ge of ® 
world; John i. 4. 2 Cor. iv, 4. | 
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And does not the New eſtament generally give directions agree- 
able to this dictate of tlie light of nature ? Does not St. Paul direct to 
the churches themſelves his apoſtolic advices about receiving, caſting 
out, or reſtoring members? See his advice to the church at Rome; 
Rom. i. 7. and xiv. 1. Ye ſaints at Rome, receive him that is weak in 


faith; Rom. xv. 7. Heceire ye one another ; Rom. xvi. 2. Neceice ye 


Pheke in the Lord as becometh ſuints *. See his advice to the Corinthians; 
Cor. v. 4. In the name of our Lord ſeſus Chriſt, when ye are gathered 
torether, deliver ſuch a wicked man to Satan ; verſe 13. Put away from 
among yourſelves that wicked perſon. And in 2 Cor. 11.6, this is called 
4 peniſhument mnflicted by many. g And verſes 7, 8, 10. the church was 
taught and required to forgive him upon his evident repentance, to 
confirm their lot e towards him, to the fellowthip of the church. It is 
granted indeed. when proper officers are choſen and fixed among 
them, it is by their miniſtrations, by their advice and direction, 
chriſtian churches ſhould ufually excrciſe this diſcipline ; and fo 
the orders of Chriſt are directed to the angels of the churches. Rev. 
chapters ii. and iii. But the whole work of reformation and diſci- 
pline there required, is ſuch as eminently concerns the churches or 
people themſelves, and not the paſtors only. 


It is alſo granted, that many times churches do commit the 
whole care of this matter into the hand of their miniſters, as being 
uſually fitteſt to judge of the profeſſion made; but it ought never to 
be ſo entirely given into their hands, as to renounce the people's 
right of judging in theſe affairs. Diotrephes, who loced to have the 
pre- eminence , α them, aſſumed to himſelf the right of receiving 
ad caſting out members from the church; but he was feverely re- 
proved for his pride and uſurpation, when he forb:d his fellow-cluriftzans 
lo receive brethren who were worthy; 3 John 9, 10. Miniſters may 
happen to prove ſo injudicious, or ſo negligent of enquiry into the 
profeſſion and qualifications of perſons to be admitted, ſo ſubje& 
to prejudices, or ſo engaged in a party-quarrel, as to fill the church 
with ſuch members as may be very contrary to the ſentiments of 
the majority of the church; and if the people renounce their own 
noht in this affair, they may thank themſelves for ſuch unhappy 
confequences. I would add alfo, that if people entirely give up the 
nght of admiſſion and excluſion to the miniſter alone, they can 
never caſt the miniſter himſelf out, if he be never fo impious and 
immoral. Having found the conſtitution of a chriſtian church to be 
lv conformable to the dictates of right reaſon, let us conſider what 
ae the acts of worſhip which are tobe paid to God in public, and in 
what manner muſt they be performed; and we ſhall find the lighs 
reaſon and the New Teſtament happily agreeing here alſo. 


VI. The ſeveral acts of worſhip which the light of nature direQs. 
us to pay to the great God, are fuch as thefe : To adore him with 
al humility, on the account of his glorious perfe&ions, and his 
wonderful works of power and wiſdom ; to join together in prayer 
to God for ſuch ble ngs as we ftand in need of; to conteſs our 

and aſk the forgiveneſs of them; to acknowledge his mercies, 
and give thanks to his goodneſs ; and to fing with the yoice to his 
onour and praiſe. e light of nature directs us alſo to ſeek con- 
unually a further acquaintance with the nature and will of that God 

* It is granted this text refers to Phehe, as a traveller at Rome, and defiring to hold 

nal communion with the chriſtian church there; but the reafon of things is 


lame, or fironger, with regard to receiving perſons into a fixed and conftan. 
with any church: There muſt be ſtul a mutual agreement. 
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whom we worſhip, in order to practiſe our duty the better, and 
pleaſe our Creator; and to provide ſome way for the further inſtruc. 
tion of thoſe who are ignorant of that religion, and come into their 
aſſemblies to be inſtructed ; and for the exhortation of the people 
to fulfil their duty to God and their neighbours. And if there are 
any ſpecial rites or ceremonies, ſuch as belong to ſocial worthip, 
the light of nature tells us, that here they ought to be performed, 


And does not the New Teſtament ſet all theſe matters before us 
ſo plainly and frequently, with regard to chriſtianity, that I necd 
not ſtand to cite chapter and verſe, where theſe things are practiſed 
by the apoſtles, and the primitive chriftians, in their aſlemblies? 

ere adorations, prayers, and thank!givings, are offered up to 
God, but in the name of Jeſus, as their only Mediator: Here 
their addrefles are made to God with one mind, and with one mouth, to 
the glory of God, who is the God and Father of cur Lord ſeſus Chriſt : Here 
pielms, and hynms, and jpiritual ſongs, are ſung to the honour of the 
Creator and. Redeemer : Here the word of God is preached for the 
inſtruction of the ignorant or unbeltecers, who come into the chriſtian 
aſſemblies, that ſinners or infidels may be converted, and chriſtians 
edjfied, and cxhorted to perſiſt in the faith, and improve in holi- 
neſs; 1 Cor. xiv. 23. Here the great ordinance of chriſtian 
communion, the Lord's-fupper, is celebrated, by diſtributing and 
receiving bread and wine, and eating and drinking in remembrance 
of their common Saviour and of his death; 1 Cor. xi. 20—26., As 
for the other ordinance, rig. baptiſm, it being not ſo properly an 
act of public or ſccial religion, | do not find it is any where re- 
quired to be done in public; and though it might be rendered 
more extenſively uſeful by that means for ſome purpoles, yet it 
may be performed in private houſes, or in retired places, as it 
ſometimes was in the primitive ages. 


VII. Since there ought to be ſuch public miniſtrations performed 
as | have deſcribed, our own reaſon and obſervation of mankind 
ſuthcicatly iaforms us, that all perſons are not capable of leading 
theſe public religious ſervices ; viz. they are not all fit to {peak uſe- 
fully in the name of men to God, in prayer or praiſe, or to teach 
the things of God to others, in a profitable and becoming manner, 
nor with decency and exactneſs to celebrate all the rights and 
ceremonies of any religion. Reaſon itſelf therefore directs us that 
there ſhould be one or more perſons choſen in every religious 
aſſembly, who ſhould be wile and prudent, grave, ſober, and faithful, 
and better {killed in the things of religion than others; and who 
ſhould be capable in a more clear and happy manner to exprels 
them, that he, or they, may go before the congregation, and 
lead them in their ſeveral acts of worſhip ; that they may give 
inſtruction to the reſt, and with their lips offer up their common 
addreſſes to God, and celebrate the ſacred rites, of their religion. 


For this purpoſe reaſon teaches us, that if a perſon ſo qualified be 
not found in any particular religious ſociety, they ought to ſeek one 
elſewhere. And perſons who have ſuperior 1kill in this religion, 
ſhould train up others, from ume to time, in the articles of their 
religion, that they may be able to inſtruct the people, and become 
more capable of this public lervice. 


If it be enquired, what the light of reaſon directs about the in- 
veſtiture of tuch a perſon in this office ? L know of nothing more, 
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but that the people ſhould make all due enquiry concerning his 
qualifications ; that they thuuld aſk the opinion or advice of other 
teachers, who are better killed in this religion than themſelves, 
where it can be. conveniently obtained; and when they themſelves 
alſo have had tufhcient exj ericnce of his abilities, and knowledge 
of his virtues, they ſhould «agree to chule him into this office; and 
that he binzelt folemnly ſhould accept of it; and devote, or give 
up, himfelt to it; and that he ſhould be with great tulemnity re- 
commended, by public prayers, to the bleſſing of God, in the diſ- 
eharo2ot it. This is ali the inveſtiture that reaſon ſeems to re- 
quire # And this wan, thus ſet apart to the ſacred work, ſhould 
continually endeavour to improve his qualifications, and render his 
religious ſervices more and more uletu! to the people, and take 
due care, as à faithfui overteer, that the people maintain the prac- 
tice of the religion they profeſs. Rcaſon itſelf alſo teeches us, that 
if there be any perſons in the aſſembly who give fufficient evidence 
of their being in{pucd, or taught of God, and of having any divine 
commiſſion to initruct the people; thele perſons ought eminently 
to be received as teachers, and employed in ſuch religious ſervice. 


Let us now ſee what the New Teſtament, or the rule of chriſ- 
tianity directs in this point. 

This is ſufficiently evident, that ſcripture has appointed ſuch a 
ſet of men, or ſuch officers in the chriſtian church, as may lead 
Grine worſhip in their ailemblies, and may celebrate the inftitu- 
tions of the goſpel among them. We tind their names and titles 
frequently mentioned as pe/ors, teachers, elders, biſhops, ſhepherds, Fe. 
We find the duties of their ſtation often ſpoken of, the characters 
and qualification of the perſons deſcribed, their ſupport provided 
for, and the people's duty to them enjoined. Arid fince the church 
is to continue to the end of the world, or till Chriſt comes again from 
heaven, it is plain there muſt be always ſuch perſons to miniſter in 
holy things in every age. 

In the very primitive times there was a great variety of talents 
and capacities, for the miniſtrations of chriſtian worſhip, conferred 
by inſpiration upon thoſe who embraced the religion of Chritt : 
Thele were taught of God in a more immediate manner +: And 
where theſe extraordinary gifts were numerous, either they needed 
no other preachers, teachers, or miniſters, always ſuppoſing ſome 
wiſe perſon amongſt them to be a Se, a prefident, or chairman, 
who, by natural rules of prudence and order, ſhould keep their va- 
nous performances within the limits of decency and edification ; 
or, at leaſt, they were not yet furniſhed with particular officers, 

ing then but in an imperfect ſtate as to regular order. Such was 


According to the light of nature and reaſon, no man ſhould be made a 
{eacher, or preſident, or leader in any voluntary religious ſociety, but by the 
conſent and agreement of that ſocicty, to put themſelves under his inſtructions and 
are, No civil powers have authority, by the law of nature, in theſe matters of 
religion and conſcience ; nor can any man be made an officer in any ſociety, with- 
Whisown free conſent: And as all religious affairs regard either the honour of 
% or converſe with him, ſo an addrefs to God ſor a blefling, is a natural and 
eaſonable ſolemnity, that ſhould attend the entrance into a religious office. 


+ Theſe gifts were ſo much diftributed in that day among the chriſtians at 
mſalem, that even the deacons, who were appointed to take care of the poor, 
had ſach extraordinary gifts and exerciſed them now and then in teaching the people 
"<Vangelitts. See As vi. 2, 3. 
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the Corinthian church: And where any apoſtle or evangeliſt way 
preſent, he is reafonably ſuppoſed to prefide ; or, in his abſence, he 
ſometimes gives direction for their conduct, as though he were prejent ; 
1 Cor. v. 3, 4. But in other churches, where theſe gifts were but 
few, the chief poſſeſſors of them, and eſpecially the early and more 
experienced converts, were choſen out to be elders, or guides, and 
leaders of their worſhip, paſtors, or teachers, according to their pe. 
culiar talents of exhortation, or of inftruftion : And they were 
ſometimes called over/eers, that is bikops, having an overſight of the 
people, and their behaviour ; being reafonably ſuppoſed tv know 
more of the will of Chriſt than the common people, and to be more 
ſolicitous for the honour of chriſtianity, and torits prefervation, 


It is probable that ſometimes theſe elders, or overſ-ers, which 
words are uted promiſcuoufly in feveral places of the New Teſta. 
ment“, might be pointed out by the direction of a fpirit of pro- 
phecy, or by the gift of diſcerament of ſpirits, by the apoſtles, or 
other infpired men, in that day, as Timothy was pointed out by 

rophecy, to be an evangeliſt; 1 Tim. i. 18, and iv. 14. And in this 
enſe the apoſtles and evangelifts, Paul and Barnabas, Timothy and 
Titus might perhaps, by the direction of the Holy Spirit, nominate 
the perſons tit to be ordained elders in the churches, and, upon the 
conſent of the churches, might ordain or appoint them for that pur- 
poſe ; Adds xiv. 23. 1 Tim. v. 22, Iit. i. 5. And perhaps this is the 
reaſon why it is ſaid of the elders of Ephcſus, that the Holy Ghoft had 
made them overſeers ; Acts xx. 17, 28, But it is hardly to be ſuppoſed 
that any perſons were made rulers, teachers or overſeers of any 
church of ſerious chriſtians, without the conſent of the ſociety, who 
were to be taught and governed by them in matters relating to 
their eternal intercits. 


Even when an apoſtle was to be choſen in the room of Judas, the 
hundred and twenty diſciples, of whom clevea were apoſtles, joined 
in the choice of two perſons, out of which the lot determined one to 
be an apoſtie. ids i. 153, 23. Deacons, who manage the ſecular 
affairs of the church, were choſen by the people. A4&s vi. 3. And 
ſtill more reaſonable it is, that elders, or biſhops, who have the care 
of their ſouls, ſhould be choſen by them who want and defire their 
inſtructions in ſuch important concerns. In following ages, when 
theſe extraordinary gifts ceaſed in the churches, it is more evident 
from the hiſtories of thoſe times, that their overſeers, or biſhops, 
were choſen by the pcople. And the characters of them are given us 
at large, and very particularly, in two places of ſeripture. 1 Tim. i. 
1-13. and Ti, i. 5, 6. And certainly this is left upon record, that we 
might be directed in ſuch a choice to the end of the world, as well 
as to give directions to Timothy and Titus in the performance of 
their extraordinary office at this time. 


It may not be improper in this place to point out the chief ſcriptures where theſe 
characters are uſed promiſcuouſly, and ſeem to denote one and the ſame office. 
Acts xx, W. From Miletus Paul ſent to Eftheſui, and called the elders of the church, But 
in verſe 28. St. Paul calls theſe very perſons overſcers, e7+7x27 85, biſhops; Tit. i. 4 
O. dain elders in every city; verſe 6. If any be blameleſs. For in verſe 7. 4 He 1 b 
blameleſs ; 1 Pet. v. I, 2. The elders which are among you, I exhort, who am alſo an eld 
feed the flock of Grd, taking the overfight thererf, the biſhopric thereof, treu α 
But our Engliſh tranſlators have generally taken care to keep the word © biſhop” 
for the moſt part out of ſiglit, where it is applied to preſbyters, or clders, in thc greek. 
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As for the inveſtiture of men with this office, the New Teſtament 
gives us ſome notices that they were ſet apart by ſolemn prayer and 
taſting, and generally with laying on of the hands of the perſons who 
were inſpired, or poſleſſed of tome ſuperior character. Whether 
this rite were deſigned to communicate any new gitts, or to pro- 
nounce an inſpired and effectual bleſſing on their miniſtrations; or 
whether it was only retained in the chriſtian church as it had been 
an ancient rite, uſed almoſt from the earlieſt ages of mankind, on 
{everal occaſions, particularly in the folemn benediQtion ot a perſon, 


or in the prayer for a h'cfling on him, or appointment of him to an 


ſpecial ſervice, I am not able to determine“: This is certain, that 
the rite of impoſition of hands has ſomething natural in it, when we 
pray tor a bleſſing to deſcend on any particular perſon, and more 
eſpecially at his entrance into an office ; as it were to point him out 
ina vifible manner to God and the world. Good old Jacob laid his 
lands on Ephraim and Manajeh, when he bleſſed them; Gen. xlviii. 14— 
18, And in Deut. XXxXiv. 9. Moſes laid ts hands on Joſhua, as his ſuccei- 
jor. The children of Iſrael alto laid their hands on the Levites, at 
their dedication to the ſervice of the tabernacle ; | Numb. viii. 16. 
But as there are different opinions on this ſubject, I diſmiſs it, with- 
out any other determination than this, that it ſeems; to be a fort of 
natural ceremony, an innocent and ancient rite at ſuch ſeaſons ; 
though I do not fee ſufficient proof of the certain neceſſity of it. 
Even as lifting up the hands to heaven, in prayer for a bleſſing on 
one's (elf, is a fort of natural rite or geſture, uſed by Jews and hea- 
thens, and not neceſſary to be uſed in every ſolitary or perſonal 
prayer. The laying on the hands on another perſon, when we 
are praying for a bleſſing on him, ſeems to be of the ſame kind, via. 
a ſort of natural rite or geſture, much uſed in the Old Teſtament 
and the New ; and though it is not plainly made neceſſary on every 
luch occaſion, yet it muſt {till be acknowledged it was often, if not 
aways, uſed in the primitive and inſpired times, when either gifts or 
othces were conferred by ſome particular perſons upon others. 
And it certainly adds a ſort of ſolemnity to the work; and it has ſo 
much of countenance from ſcripture, that I think it cannot be cal- 
led a mere human and arbitrary invention of men. 


This is certain, that ſuch perſons were to be trained upin a ſuc- 
ceſhon for this ſervice in the churches. Timothy was required to com- 
mit to faithful men the things that he had heard and learned of St. Paul, that 
they might be able to teach others alſo; 2 Tm. 11. 2. And theſe perſons were 
to give up themſelves continually to the word and prayer, as the apoſtles 
did; Ads vi. 4. and to excite and ſtir up their talents for inſtruction 
and edification, to give attendance to reading, to exkortation, and give them- 
Her wholly to them, that their profiting might appear to all. For if this be 
required of ſo extraordinary a perſon as Timothy, 1 Tim. iv. 13—16. 


Timothy, a young evangeliſt, had the hands of the elders, that is, it the preſ- 
bytery, laid upon him,“ 1 Tim. iv. 14. And perhaps, at the ſame time, he was 
dleſſed by the hands of St. Paul with extraordinary giits;“ 2 Tim. i. 6. And he 
himſelf, an evangeliſt, was ordered to lay hands ſudden y on noman ; 1 Tim, v. 22. It 
„A queſtion indeed whether Timothy, or the preſbytery, could confer any extraor- 
dinary giſts or bleſſings ; it is more probable, for many reaſons, that this belonged 
only to the apoſtles ; and then this their impoſition of hands could not be deſigned 

the conferting of extraordinaty gifts ; but ſtill it might be uſed to pronounce a 
Propactical bleſſing on the preacher, which no uninſpired perſon could do; or finally, 
8 might be the ordinary ſorm of benediction, or of inſtitution to an office. 
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much more reaſonably is it required of thoſe who have no extra. 
ordinary gifts, I might further add, that theſe teachers and mi. 
niſters of the goſpel are required in the New J eftament to be faith. 
ful, diligent, and zealous in the work of Chriſt, willingly taking the 
care, or overſight, of the religious concerns of the people, in in- 
22 and 8 the flock, and watching over them for their 
ſpiritua! good, as well as going be fore them in all acts of holineſs 
aud being examples to all other chriſtians iu word, iu converſution, in faith 


in charity, and in purity from all ſin ; verle 12. 


Sect. III. I Brief Enquiry how far the Modes of the Miſfion, or Ordina- 
tion, I I rumittce Miniſt ers, are our Hude now. 


U this ſhort ſurvey of things, under this head, give 
leave firſt to make one obſervation, ot then conſider the engen, 
ſed. Ihe obſervation is this: Various were the affairs and 
-regulations of the primitive churches, relating to their ſeveral 
cers, whether apoſtles, evangeliſts, biſhops, paſtors, teachers 
hets, elders, &c. and in the nomination of thoſe officers, whe- 
ther by Jefus Chriſt himſelf, by prayer and lot, by infpiration of 
the Spirit, by — 0g Fl by gifts of diſcerning ſpirits, or by the 
choice of the people, &c. And in their ordination, or miſſion, by 
2 by impoſition of hands, as well as prayer: And whe- 
ther this were performed by the apoſtles, prophets, preſbyters, or 
elders, or evangeliſts, &c. Now all theſe things at that time were 
ſo much directed, governed, influenced, determined, and tranſacted 
by extraordinary gifts, and the inſpired perſons who poſſeſſed them, 
that I cannot find, in the New Teſtament, any one inſtance of the 
choice and miſſion, appointment or inveſtiture, of any ordinary 
officer, or officers, who were not of the extraordinary kind; and 
therefore theſe things cannot, in every point, be rules or patterns 

for all following times. | 


If any one here object, that if we ſuppoſe the formation, ordination, 
and miſſion of miniſters, to be ſo deſcribed in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, as not to give following ages an exact rule or pattern to 
their ordinary practice; why may we not alſo ſuppoſe ſome of the 
doctrines and dutics of perſonal chriſtianit deſcribed in the goſpel, 
to belong only to extraordinary times? The anſwer is caſy ; ri. 
That mankind are to be ſaved through all ages of chriſtianity in the 
ſame way, by the ſame goſpel, the ſame doctrines and duties. 
But the preachers of this goſpel may not be furniſhed nor ordained 
the fame way, when extraordinary commiſſions, extraordinary 
gifts, and powers, are ceaſed: For it is apparent, that theſe extra- 
ordinary preachers and governors of the church mingled the exer- 
eiſe of their extraordinary powers with ſome of their ordinary mi- 
niſtrations. | 

Hence it comes to paſs, that it is ſo difficult a queſtion, and fo 
exceeding hard to affirm with exa&neſs and certainty, how many 
of theſe officers, and of theſe ſolemn rites and actions, were defign- 
ed by Chriſt to be continued in the following ordinary occafions o 
- theſe churches, when extraordinary gifts ſhould ceaſe ; and hov 
many of theſe forms are to be practiſed in all ſucceeding age: 
Moſt of the learned and inquiſitive men who have written ſince, hate 
greatly differed in their opinions of this matter, and left many ching; 

| 29 difficult, or dubious, after all their laborious comments, et 
us enquire then what there is of all theſe things, that is certain an 
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neceſſary in our age, and is not ſubject to this occaſion of doubting 
which I have mentioned. 


1. This feems certain by the light of nature and reaſon, that 
chriſtian aſſemblies, as well as any others, in ordinary as well as 
extraordinary times, ſhouid have a teacher, to iuſtruct the ignorant 
in knowledge, and make known to the church the mind and will of 
God in his word: They lhould have an exhorter, to ftir up the 
people to the practice of their duty; a man of prayer, to addreſs 
od in their public devotions; an overſeer, or biſhop, to take charge 
of the flock, to inſpect the manners of the people, and watch for the 
23 ; a preſident, to be chairman in their aſſemhlies, to 

ep up order there , and a grave and ſkilful perſon tit to admi- 
niſter the rites and ſeals of the chriitian religion. Now all theſe 
characters, capacities, and talents, are often contained in one ſingle 
perſon, who may be ſufficient for a ſmall church; or, perhaps, in 
two or three perſons, for the ſupply of larger churches. 


2. I think we may take it alſo for a certainty, that where God 
doth not interpoſe to point out the teachers, or overſeers, in an 
chriſtian church, by inſpiration, there is no perſon or perſons, ei- 
ther in the church or ſtate, who have any rightful power, derived 
either from reaſon or ſcripture, to impoſe a teacher, or overſeer, on 
any aſſembly of chriſtians whatſocver, without their own conſent; 
for it is they themſelves muſt give an account for their own. ſouls 
toGod ; and therefore, they muſt have a right to chuſe who ſhall 
teach and lead them in matters of religion. Conſcience is too ſa- 
cred a thing to be impoſed upon by fallible men, and the ſoul is 
too valuable to have its concerns entruſted with any perſons, with- 
out our own agreement. And though the choice or conſent of the 
churches may not be ſo particularly mentioned in ſcripture, when 
elders or bithops were ordained among them, by perſons who were 
{pired, vet reaſon itſelf ſuppoſes it; and their extraordinary gifts 
from the Holy Spirit, 6 and required the duty of ſubmithon 
and content in the people, even if they had not a hand in the 
firſt chuſing of them. The great God could do them no wrong by 
appointing elders, or biſhops, for them, in an immediate way, or 
by inſpiration. 


baut when extraordinary gifts ceaſed, we find many tcſtimonies 
in the early writers, to the conſent of the people in the choice of 
lieir church-officers. Ihe ſcripture itſelf makes it evident, that 
deacons were choſen by the people in primitive times. Acts vi. 3, 
Brethren, look ye out from among you ſeven men, &c. verſes 5—7. And 
theſe were to be entruited only with the money, or temporal things 
of the church. And nature, and univerſal cuſtom, teach us, that 
Payficians and lawyers, who are entruſted with the care of the 
ouies and eſtates of men, are not impoſed on us by others, but are 
cuoſen by the perſons who entruſt them. If I would learn philoſo- 
pay, or any ſcience, art, or trade, I have a natural right to chuſe 
who ſhall inſtruct me in it. Even children are allowed to chuſe 
their own guardians ; and boys, who are apprentices, to chuſe their 
own maſters. And doth not reaſon loudly proclaim this truth, that 
tie guides of our ſouls in religion ought to be choſen by 
When we are at the age of man, as being a matter of dearer and 
more divine importance than any other; and an affair in whoſe 
lucceſs none can be ſo much — as ourſelyes ; for it is of 
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ourſelves that God will expect a final account. Let us take heed ere 
then to our own conduct in this matter, and remember, that the abſe 
New Teſtament has never appointed any uninſpired men to chuſe mitt 
paſtors or teachers for a whole aſſembly of pcopſe, and impoſe them And 
upon the aſſembly, or upon any particular members thereof, againit pret 
their will. | wh 
3. It is certain alſo, that due care ought to be taken that the wh 
perſons be fitly qualified who are choſen into this office or miniſtry; 1 
And though private chriſtians have a light to chuſe their miniſteis, oth: 
and may beſt judge of the general ſuitableneſs of their talents to not 
their own ediication, yet they are ſeldom fo fit judges of the mY 
learned qualifications of miniſters, as thoſe who have been ſome — 
2 miniſters, paſtors, or teachers themſelves, whether of the dom 
ame or of neighbouring churches ; and therefore, reaſon tells us, 8 
it is generally moſt proper that ſome of theſe more knowing and es 
experienced men ſhould be conſulted in this matter ; and, after 70 


due £xamination and knowledge of the perſon, their approbation 

be obtained to eacourage the choice of the people, where it can be 1 
Conveniently had: And therefore, in ſcripture, as I ſhall ſhew r 
immediately, we never find any ordinations by the people, alone fle, 


without ſuperior helps; nor ſhould it ever be done, where ſuch 
helps can be obtained. 750 
vit 
4. May I not add, It is certain alſo, that there ought to be ſome ed 2 
facred ſolemnity attending the inveſtiture or ordination of every c 
ſuch officer? This has always been done in all nations, both in 6. 
civil and ſacred affairs. This ought to be done by a folemn and no in 
public dedication of himſelf to this ſervice, with the prayers of the to th 
church concurring to ſeek a divine bleſſing on him therein, Reaſon of fi 
itſelf dictates this as a moſt proper practice. And it as certain, that chun: 
the union and afliſtunce of a Aae other miniſters, both in prayer of th 
and exhortation, make a fort of beautiful harmony, and add fore, 
 folema weight to this tranſaction of dedicating a perſon to God : BW tradi 
They are generally better capable of offering up the prayers of the ſome 
ſociety to God on ſuch an occaſion : They are beſt able to give a Vet: 
word of counſel or advice to the new miniſter and to the people; ſo fat 


which is a ceremony that ſhould uſually attend ſuch an inveſtiwre thoſe 
into this office; for erary thing is ſunctiſed by the word and prayer; Will and | 
1 Tim: iv. 5. And this will have a tendency to maintain a happy and a 
union and correſpondence between different aſſemblies of the ſame what 
religion, whether the miniſters put their hands on the head of the ,; 
new minifter or no. nion 


5. This is alſo certain, that the impoſition of hands, or ay 8. - 
ordination whatſoever, by biſhops, or preſbyters, can never be 
abſolutely neceilary to 4 a nc preſhyter or biſhop ; for the 7, 
Lord jeſus Chriſt would never leave the ſubfiſtence or propagation I Au, 
his churches, or the virtue or efficacy of his word and his ales 
facraments, to depend on the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of any , 
athce or officer, - biſhop or preſbyter, to be tranſmitted from hand to the o 


hand, by any neceflary forms of ordination, from the apoſtles' days made 
down to ours; for then it would be impoſſible for any church, © elder 

ven for any particular chriſtian, to know whether ever they babe fi 
had an authentic miniſter, whether they have ever received the — 


oſpei truly, or pattook of any true facrament, or have any juſt ters, 
5 - 


f ſalvation ; becauſe it is impoſſible for plain chriſtians, or 
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eren for any miniſters in our age, ſo far from the apoſtles, to be 
zbſolutely aſſured, that ſuch ordinations have been rightly tranf- 
mitted through ſixteen hundred years, without any one 1aterruption. 
1nd I might add, the only evidence and proof that any perſons 
retend to have of ſuch a ſuccethon, is through the papal chair, 
which is attended with abundant uncertainties and impoſhibiliites ; 
i has been often ſhewn by proteitant writers. 


There is another reaſon alſo why the ordination, or impoſition 
ofhands, by either biſhops or elders, or any ſuperior character, can- 
not be oy neceſſary to make a miniſter, or ordain a paſtor, 
in a particular c wrch ; and that is, that a whole nation niay be 
corrupted, and every biſhop and elder therein may be departed 
from the faith and practice of the goſpel, as it was in England in 
the days of popery : then, if a certain number of good men join 
themſelves in a church, or voluntary ſociety, for the fake of reform- 
aon, and enjoying pure worſhip, they can never have a miniſter 
ſettled and or ge among them, while theſe corrupt clerg 
round them refuſe their aſſiſtance, and even forbid and oppoſe it 
q their utmoſt. But our bletled Lord would never leave his peo- 
ple, who deſire reformation, under ſuch circumſtances of impoſſi bi- 
lity to be reformed. There muſt ther-fore, in ſome caſes, be a 
power of ordination veſted in the miniſter and people themſelves, 
without the abſolute neceſſity of recourſe to others, and this is call- 
ed a mere independent, or a popular ordination ; as that by biſhops 
is called epiſcopal, and that by elders, preſbyterian. 


6. Will it not follow, from all thefe premiſes, that when there are 
1 inſpired perſons in a church, and the chriſtian aſſemblies are left 
tothe ordinary ways of ſupporting themſelves from age to age, and 
of ſupplying themſelves with officers for their edification, theſe 
rims w/o are to be conducted by ſuch plain rules and dictates 
of the light of nature and common prudence, as are mentioned be- 
fore, and which, in the days of extraordinary gifts, were never con- 
tradited ; though thoſe extraordinary gifts, at that time, might 
ſometimes ſuperſede the neceſſity of ſome of theſe prudential rules: 
Yet always keeping an eye to the conduct of the primitive churches, 
{ far as the extraordinar perſons and gifts, orders and actions, in 
tiole times, did not 1 interpoſe, to ſuperadd any thing above 
and beyond what was practicable and proper in ordinary caſes; 
and always taking care that nothing be impoſed as neceſſary, but 
what ſcripture, and the plain reaſon of things, have evidently made 
ſo; and managing all other prudential concerns by the joint opi- 
Mon and conſent of the ſociety itſelf? I think, if we act by this rule, 
ne cannot diſpleaſe Chriſt our Lord, even though we ſhould happen 
o miſtake in ſome little formalities. 


7. Though the people in the uninſpired ages of the church muſt 
aways — their own officers, and perhaps, in ſome uncommon 
ales, may ordain them alone; yet, ſince in all the rules, directi- 
Ms, and examples, which we have in the New Teſtament, about 

e ordination or miſſion of any new officers, there is mention 
made of ſome ſuperior perſon or - perſons, apoſtles or evangeliſts, 
elders, prophets, or teachers, appointin or ordaining them, or pray- 
1 for them, or conferriag gitis upon them, or committing the goſ- 
del to thern, or laying hands on them; and ſince there is not any 
Sg, miſſion, or ordination, either of degcons or mini- 

at I know of, in the New 'Teftament, without ſome one or 
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more of theſe things, I am ready to think this might be ſo far an ex. 
ample to us, as that we ſhould not too eaſily and readily encourage 
the ordinations of new miniſters, to be performed totally and mere. 
ly by the people, without ſome perſon or perſons of ſuperior cha. 
racters, that is, biſhops or elders, engaged with them in this work, 
except only, as was {aid before, in caſes of ſuch neceſhty, where the 
concurrence and afhiſtance of ſuch elders as are found in the faith, 
and pious in life, could not be obtained. Though popular ordina. 
tions may be valid, and may be ſometimes neceſſary, yet it ſeems 
more regular, according to ſcripture, to have uſually the active con. 
currence and aſſiſtance of tome elders therein; and where their af. 
joy may be obtained, I cannot call it a regular ordination with. 
. out them. 


8. And in the laſt place, I would fay, that fince there are ſome 
texts in the New Teſtament, wherein ſingle perſons, either apoſ. 
tles, as Paul and Barnabas, ordained miniſters in the churches; or 
evangeliſts, as Timothy and Jitus; and fince other miſſions or or. 
dinations are intimated to be performed by ſeveral perfons, riz. pro- 
phets, teachers, elders, or a preſbytery; as in Ads xin. 1. and 1 Tim. 
iv. 14. Since there is ſometimes mention made of the impoſition 
of hands in the miſhon of a miniſter, and ſometimes no mention of 
it; and fince it is evident, that in ſome cafes popular ordinations 
ure, and muſt be, valid, without any biſhop or elder; I think none 
of theſe differences ſhould be made a matter of violent conteſt 
among chriſtians ; nor ought any hard words to be pronounced 
againit each other by thoſe of the epiſcopal, preſbyterian, or inde 
pendent way. Surely all may agree thus far, that various forms or 
modes, ſeeming to be uſed in the miſhon or ordination of miniſters 
in primitive times, may give a reaſonable occaſion, or colour, for 
fincere and hone ſearchers after truth to follow different opinions 
on this head; and do therefore demand our candid and charitable 
ſentiments concerning thoſe who differ from us. 


And indeed, the chief ground of the differences between 20 
chriſtians in matters of ordination, is that wherewith I began this 
ſection; ri. that it is an uncertain thing, whether ſeveral of thele 
particular modes and actions, in the furniture, miſſion, or ordina- 
tion of a miniſter, which are mentioned in the books of the New 
Teſtament, do really belong oy to the extraordinary days of in. 
ſpiration, or whether they muſt be imitated as our example, in al 
ordinary occurrences of the church; always ſuppoſing and malt- 
taining, that none of theſe ceremonics or aſſiſtances from other 
miniſters or elders, are always and abſolutely neceſſary to the mil- 
fion or ordination of a new minifter ; fince there may be ſeaſons 
wherein the concurrence of good biſhops, miniſters, or elders, can. 
not be obtained; at leaft, not with any tolerable conveniency, or 
without {ſending abroad to far diſtant nations. 


Ster. IV.—The Reſt of the Inſtances wherein Reaſon and Revelation agree IN 
£5196 | Matters of Social Worfhip. 
But it is time now to 2 the eighth inſtance of church- 
affairs, and ſhew how far the common ſenle and reaſon of man 
concur with the revelation of the New 'I'cftament in this matter. 


VIII. The light of reaſon further tcaches us, . who 
are ict apart for, theſe religious leryices, and whoſe time and 
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thoughts are much to be employed in them, that they may render 


8 ublie worſhip uſeful and entertaining to the people, and who have 
K: acharge to take care of the converſation of others as well as of their 
ha. own, will not have much time to ſpare among the cares and buſi- 


wk elles of this world, to provide themſelves with neceſſary food and 
the rüment, a comfortable ſubſiſtence, and the conveniences of life: 
ith and yet it is proper they ſhould be honoured and ſupported above 

e k very loweſt ranks of the people, left their miniſtrations be 


brought into contempt by their poverty : And, upon this account, 
— in all ages and in all nations, the very |! ht of reaſon has directed 
of, maakind to ſupport and maintain their prieſts, or thoſe that miniſter 


ry t them in things ſacred. 


And does not the New Teſtament and the authority of our Savi- 
our, by his apoſtles, decree and maintain the ſame thing ; 1 Cor. 
of ix. 13, 14 ? Do ye not know that they who miniſter about holy things, lice of 

* WY te things of the temple, and that both in Tewith and gentile nations? 


; * And they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar ; eren jo hath the 
pro- lord ordutued, that they which preach the goſpel ſhould live of the gaſpei. 


im, Bit let it be obſerved alſo, that though chriſtian miniſters ſhould 
tion Wi be fo ſupported in temporal things, that they =P not labour under 
n of perpetual cares and daily anxieties, how to get bread and raiment 
tons bor themſelves and their families, and that they may maintain their 
zone Wi proper authority in preaching, reproving and exhorting, and live 
nteſt Wi above the fear or ſhame that may ariſe from poverty and diſhonour- 
iced Wi able dependencies, yet there is no rule nor example in ſcripture 
nde Wi that ſhould raiſe them ſo far above the people in riches or grandeur, 
s or i to become lords of God's heritage, or tempt them to aſſume ſove- 
ſters WY reign dominion over their conſcience, jaith or practice. 


, for IX. With regard to the poor that happen to be joined to any re- 
able lgious ſocieties whatſoever, reaſon and humanity diRate to us, that 
they ought to be maintained by certain contributions of their neigh- 
bours, or the towns and cities wherein they dwell ; for this is a 
n al! Wi matter of civil concernment, and a ſort of natural duty to our fellows, 
| this is man is a ſociable creature. | 


dete But if the civil ſociety or place where they dwell, does not take 
1104- cre to maintain them, and eſpecially if they are neglected, becauſe 
New tiey do not profeſs the eſtablithed or national religion, reaſon tells 
vs, it is then certainly the duty of thoſe who are combined in that 


in al ſpecial religious ſociety, to take care of their ſupport. For what 
. pietence can a man make to ſerious religion towards God, if he 
_ vil not ſhew his love to his neighbour, and eſpecially to one who 
mu- bes the fame God alſo ? 1 Joln iii. 17, 18. Now that this prov iſion 
_— i the poor may be managed with regularity, prudence, and ſuc- 


els, the light of nature teaches us, that one or more perſons of the 
„ fociety ſhould be choſen, to collect ſuch charitable contributions 
tom the aſſembly, and to diſtribute it with equity, prudence and 
$00dneſs, for the ſupport of the poor. | | 


And does not the New Teſtament give a plain command, when 

ecare of the poor of the church at Jeruſalem was too burdenſome 
for the apoſtles, or miniſters of that congregation, to chute out per- 
ons for this purpoſe, who were afterwards called deacons ? Acts 
1-6. When ſome of the widows were neglected in the daily miniſtration, 
or charitable ſupply, then the twelre apoſtles ſuid to the multitude of the di- 
cker, it is not reaſon that we ſhould leare the word of God and ſerve tables, — 
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Sed, ir. 


Wherefore, brethren, look you out among you——men of honeft report, full of 


the Holy Ghoſt and of wijilom *, whom we may appoint over this buſineſs, Aud 
when they had chojen them, they jet them befire the apriles ; and when they ha 
prayed, they laid their hands on them. 'I here are allo particular direc. 
tions given, what fort of perſons ſhould be chufen to this office gf 
deacons ; their characters are written down at large; 1 Tim. ii. 
8-13. Becauſe it was deſigned to be a ſtanding office in the chri{. 
tian church through all ages. 


As the deacons are perſons appointed by the New Teſtament, t 
take care of the money collected by the church for the ſupply of 
the table of the poor, ſo the ſame perſons are very naturally and 
properly employed in chriſtian churches, to take care alſo of all 
other contributions of the ſociety, tor the ſupply of the table of the 
miniſter, and ot the Lord's table at the holy communion. With them 
alſo are entruſted other neceſſary expeuces and outward accommo- 
dations that belong to public worſhip. 

X. I add yet further, the light of nature and reaſon teach us, that all 
the management of religious aftairs in a {ociety ſhould be perform. 
ed with a decency and dignity becoming the things of God ; and 
with due regularity and order; for he i God of order; with gentle. 
nels alſo and condeſcenſion, peace and love, for quarrels and fight- 
ings deſtroy religion, and break all the bonds of religious ſociety. 
And are we not taught the ſame things in the New Teſtament? 
Are not chriſtians continually called upon to put on charity, which is tle 
bond of perfettneſs ; Coloſſ. ii. 14. to do all things without dijputings and 
murmarings; Phil. 11. 14. to do all their things with charity ; 1 Cor. xvi. 14. 
And that all things ſhould be done with decency and in order; 1 Cor. xiy. 40. 
And that as they ought to keep peace at home and in the church of 
Chriſt, they ould give no offence, neither to ſeus nor gentiles, but as far 
as pofiible live peacenbly with all men; 1 Cor. x. 32. Rom. Xii. 18. 


In the laſt place, the light of nature and reaſon alſo acquaints us, 
that when perſons who belong to one religious ſociety travel to 
diſtant places, they ſhould have ſome recommendations by epiltles 
to other ſocieties, which are built upon the ſame religious principles, 
that they may be received into their aſſemblies, and enjoy all the 

arts and privileges of worſhip and friendly ſociety together wich 

m. This is called occaſional communion, to diſtinguiſh it from 

that fixed and conftant communion, which the agreed members ol 
the ſame religious ſociety conſtantly enjoy. 


And here alſo the New Teſtament very happily concurs with the 
dictates of reaſon and common prudence : For when primitve 
chriſtians were called by providence to a diſtance from their own 


. ® It is granted that the deacons then choſen at [eruſalem had extraordinary gifts 
Stephen was a noble ſpeaker, and might occaſionally teach the goſpel ; Philip alſo 
was either a preacher then, or might uſe the office of 2 deacon well, and ſo grow Þ 
to anevangelt ; Ack. vi. 3, 8. and viii. 5—13. 2656, and thus have power to baptizt, 
verſe 38. as is intimated in 1 Tim. iii. 13. But theſe powers or gifts did not ariſe fan 
their office as deacons. Some of them had theſe gifts before, in common with mul 
titudes of converts in the primitive times: And theſe gifts might perhaps fit them the 
detter to diſcern, who were proper perſons to be ſupported out of the churches! Rock, 
and to give a word in ſcaſon occaſionally to the poor, of whom they had the cate. 
But the mere office of deacons, which conſiſts in affifting the miniſters to take Ca" 
of ſeeding the poor, and of laying out the public money continues, when theſe 1. 
traordinary gifts are ceaſed, and the characters of perſons, fit to be choſen do no- 
neceffarily include public preaching : Nor do we find J,JaxkeS- or © pie 
teach, mentioned among the characters of a deacon. | 
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dwelling, and from that church with which they 8 
they were recommended by letters unto other chriſtian churches 
in the world, that they — be received by them into all the parts 
of chriſtian-tellowſhip. Such epiſtles St. Paul ſpeaks of 2 Cor. iii. 
. he needed them not, though others ſtood in need of them: And 
ſuch a recommendation had Phebe, a member of the church at 
Cenchrea, when ſhe travelled to Rome; Rom. xvi. I, 2. I recommend 
unto you Phebe our fifter, who is a ſervant of the church of Cenchrea, that you 
receive her in the Lord, as becometh ſaints, And ſuch a recommenda- 
tory letter was written by the brethren of Epheſus, to commend 
Apollos to be received by the churches of Achaia ; Ads xvii. 27. 
The brethren wrote, exhorting the diſciples to receive him. 


SECT. v. Here Revelation is filent, Reaſon muſt Direct. 


Thus we have ſeen a variety of inſtances, wherein the rules of 
chriſtianity and ſcripture, ſo far as relates to ſocial religion, cor- 
reſpond with thoſe which the light of reaſon and prudence would 
dictate to wiſe and ſuber men, engaged in a religious ſociety. Some 
of theſe are repreſented to us in the New Teſtament, as expreſs 
commands ; others we may draw by eaſy reaſonings from the 
examples of the apoſtles and;the primitive churches, as well as from 
the circumſtances which are contained, either in the matters of fact, 
orin the exhortations that relate to them. 


And here I would obſerve, that though right reaſon might guide 
us into moſt of the ſame practices, yet it is a vaſt advantage to us 
that we have ſo many of theſe things preſcribed, intimated or ap- 
proved by the inſpired writings of the New Teſtament : For fo 
umperte& is our underſtanding, and ſo weak our judgment, that 
the reaſonings of men, even of a ſingle congregation, or their hu- 
mours which go for reaſon, would not eafily agree in the ſame 
methods and forms of management, and there would probably be 
a far greater variety of opinions, and greater difficulties in the con- 
duct of church affairs, than now there are; though even now there 
ac ſo many, that render the chriſtian world a theatre of perpetual 
conteſt : But it muſt ſtill be acknowledged that one main ſpring of 
he controverſy is, becauſe the paſſions and pride and intereſts of 
men, will not ſuffer them to hearken either to reaſon or ſcripture. 


T — ſcripture hath determined ſo many particulars in a per- 
fect con ormity to right reaſon, yet it muſt be confeſſed there are 
other things which relate to chriſtian worſhip and order, which are 
palt over In filence, or at leaſt, are not mentioned and preſcribed 
With ſuch plainneſs and evidence in the word of God, as is ſuffi- 
dent to direct every fingle punctilio of our practice. It is the pre- 
(ence of finding out in ſcripture every leſſer particular piece of 
conduct in a chriſtian church, even ſuch as belongs to all religious 
locieties, that has tempted men to run to the Old Teſtament, and 
enquire of Moſes and —— for advice, where they could not find 
bexpreſsly written in the New, and ſtrangely to warp and pervert 


many texts of the New Teſtament from their native and proper 
meaning, | 


, — it be granted then, that ſcripture is ſilent in ſome little par- 
— ars about ſocial religion: But even here we are not left with- 
t any direction, nor are we ſent to uncertain traditions to make 


up for the ſilence of ſcripture, but we are naturally remitted to the 
VOL, In. | EE 
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common reaſon of things and human prudence as our guide“, 
Yet always, as I ſaid before, keeping our eye pointed toward the 
New Teitament, and forming our reafonings as far as poſſible vn 
the fame principles which ſeem to run through the ſocial religion 
of the primitive times, ſo far as it did not depend on thoſe extrzor- 
dinary inſpirations. Let us give alſo ſome inſtances of thee : 


I. Scripture does not tell us how many perſons muſt go to make 
up a chnitian church; But reaſon will help us to anſwer this 
queſtion, if we conſider that the word © ecclcha” or church, pro- 

rly ſignifies an aſſembly of people, and ſo it is uſed in the New 

eſtament, where it has no relation to a chriſtian ſociety, as among 
the heathens at Epheſus; Ads xix. 32, 39, 40. A very few 
therefore may be called an affembly, and may be ſuſſicient to join 
together in chriſtian- fellowſhip, that they may partake of the Lord's- 
upper, ind carry on the face of public religion, when there are ny 
other chriſtians in the place where they dwell. And on the other 
hand, there ſhould uſually be no more in a church than can meet to- 
2 in one place, can act as one aſſembly and join in ſocial worſhip, 
n prayers and praiſes, for the apoſtle, writing to the Corinthians, Neils 
twice of the whole church coming together in one place ; 1 Cor. v. 4. xi. 20. 
and xiv, 23. And the church of Antioch which was large, met all 


together; Ads xiv. 27. Perhaps thoſe words Rom. xv. 6. Mat ye 


may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, may limit the number of a 
church uſually to fo many ascan joinin attention and ſuitable medi- 
tation, while one mouth ſpeaks in a way of inſtruction, prayer or 

raiſe. Such probably were the churches of Afia and G ati. and 
in ſeveral towns and cities of which the New Teftament gives an 
account f. But ſometimes the word church is applied, to a very 
ſmall or a very large number. 


The word E, or church, ſometimes ſignifies a few chriſtians 


he © ſufficiency and perſpicuity of the ſcripture in things neceſſary to ſalvation, 
is not at all impeached by this conceſſion; for l. The determinations of ſome leſſer aFairs, 
relating io public worſhip, or the conduct of chriſtian ſocieties, are not things neceſſary 
to the falvation of any particular perſon, or to the eſſence or being of a chriſtian 
church, though they may be needful to its well-being and its comfortable and re- 
gular ſubſiſtence —2 When ſcripture is ſaid to be * ſufficiently full and clear in 2ll 
things neceſſary to ſalvation,” this doth not mean to exclude the common exercile 
of the reaſon and prudence of men, in order to apply the general directions of ſcripture 
ro particular caſes which occur, even in things which are neceſfary to ſalvation. As for 
inftance: Scripture bids us © do good and relieve the poor: But it doth not tell us bow 
many poor we mutt relieve, whether two, or twenty, or two hundred, nor whether 
for one day or many, &c. This muſt be determined by the particular Scene 
of every chriftian, and by the exerciſe of his reaſon and prudence, upon the ſpecia 
occaſions and objects which appear. Again, ſcripture requires of us © 72 deny curſeit e 
and to mortify our appetites and paſſions: But it leaves it to the reaſon and pru 3 
of every chriſtian, in what things, at what ſeaſons, in what manner, and in what de- 
gree this muſt be done, and how far we muſt go in mortify ing all paſſion and 7 a 
or in acting ſelf-denial, ſince it is certain we are not called to root out every be jon, 
to reſiſt every appetite, nor to deny every natural inclination. Thus the honour of 670 
ture is ſtill ſecured, both as to its perfection and its perſpicuity in things nenen | 
Talvation,” though in many leſſer particulars, and in the application of — tu 4 
to actual ice, we are forced to recur to the excrciſe of human reaſon an of 
mon prudence, both in things of greater and leſſer importance in the e 
The ſcripture ſuppoſes us to be rational creatures, when it teaches us to be chriſtians. 
+ There was a ſort of union even of all the Jewiſh national church in one 7 
three times a year, by the congreſs of all the males who were repreſentatives — 
nation at Jeruſa ; and perhaps they might join in the ſolemnity of 8 lee 
by the aid of loud inſtruments of muſic in the temple, according to the 9 
- worſhip of the levitical diſpenſation, ſo that they made one huge — 
ſhipping together, or at leaſt ſucceſſively in the ſeveral days of the ſeftival. 
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in a houſe ; ſo the church in the houſe of Priſtulla and Aquila, is ſaluted by 
St. Paul in his epiſtle to the Romans; and the ſame church ſalutes 
the Corinthians in the end ot St Paul's firſt epiſtle to them, though 
it is certain there were many more chriſtians round about them in 
Rome. Very probably Doctor Whitby's ſenſe is juſt on theſe 
ſcriptures, viz. that this phraſe is uſed concerning ſuch whole 
families as were converts to the chriſtian faith. And, befides, 
chriſtians might meet together by agreement, in leſſer ſocieties for 
any {piritual occaſions, and every ſuch ſociety might ſometimes be 
called a church, or a chriſtian aſſembly. Common prudence thought 
ten men cnough to make a ſynagogue among the Jews, Our 
Saviour ſays, Where to or three are guthered together in his name, there he 
is, or will be in the midſt of them; Mat. xviii. 20. But this does not 
ove plainly that there ſhould be a church formed where there are 
but two or three chriſtians: Prudence muſt direct in this matter, 
ſince ſcripture 1s ſilent. 

But on the other hand, we may enquire how large may a church 
be? The multitude of chriſtians in Jeruſalem ; Ads xv. 12. are 
called the church at Jeruſulem ; verſe £2. and Acts xi. 22. Not that 
it is neceflary to ſuppoſe all the three thouſand who were converted; 
Ads ij. 41. and all the five thouſand ; Adds iv. 4. to be members of 
the church at Jeruſalem ; for this being done in the days of pente- 
coft, multitudes of Jews. and proſelytes were come from other 
nations to celebrate that feſtival, as Acts ii. 9. who being converted, 
returned to their own home. And it ſeems evident from the 


- hiſtory, that when the apoſtles, elders, and brethren were met 


together at Jeruſalem, to determine the queſtion about circumciſion, 
the whole church, together with the apoſtles and elders, wrote the 
letter and ſent meſſengers with it to Antioch ; As xv. 22, 23. So 
that it is paſſible one place might hold them, and they might make 
but one aſſembly. 


But ſuppoſing they were too numerous to meet together in worſhip 
at once, eſpecially in a time of perſecution, they might divide 
themlelves into ſmaller aſſemblies, for preaching and praying, 
and might break bread from low to houſe, it that phraſe ſhould 
hgnify the celebration of the Lord's- ſupper; Ads it. 42, 46. 

Let it be further obſerved, that if the church at Jeruſalem at that 
time was too large for one worthipping aſſembly, chriſtian churches 
were but a forming at that time, and might not be abſolutely formed 
and ſettled in the moſt perfect and convenient methods, for regular 
continuance and edification. Human affairs can- proceed but by 
degrees, by reaſon of our weakneſs, even though they be conducted 


Or perhaps, as all the chriſtians in the world are ſometimes 
called the church, ſo all who were in one city, may be called the 
church in that city, and the chriſtians in one houſe may be called 
the church in:that houſe, though they were not united by any other bond 
of agreement, but that of their common apa Yet I believe 
it will be found, that a chriſtian church in its moſt uſual form was 
made up of 1 many, as could conveniently meet together for 
worthip, and conſented to do ſo; and the reaſon of things ſeems to 
make this moſt convenient for many purpoſes of edification and 
mutual help, | 
II. Scripture is filent how any of the lefler or circumſtantial 
affairs of worſhip or order, ſhould be finally determined in a church, 

E E 2 
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when there are ſome of the members of different ſentiments, and po 
make an oppoſition. But the light of reaſon and common prudence ar 
teach us, that in ſuch affairs which God has left to the determin- an 
ation of men, ſuch as the appointing the place and the hour of ple 
2 chuſing a miniſter, or the like, the major part of the ap. 
aſſemb y muſt determine it by their vote, and the leſſer part ought cal 
to acquieſce, where it is not contrary to the dictates of their con- apt 
ſcience, their edification in faith and holineſs, or their reaſonable tog 
conveniency. But if the leſſer part ſolemnly declare, they cannot the 
comply therewith, they may peaceably depart to another ſociety fak 
of chriſtians, who may be more entirely of their mind, tor there or! 
muſt be no impoſition; yet the major part may ſurely act for par 
themſelves. | rule 

May have leave to add this further alſo, that if the ſociety ſhall and 
agree to have nothing determined in a church, without a vote of — 
two thirds of the members, 1 do not ſee it unlawful to make this real 
agreement: And perhaps if this were generally practiſed it might lis 
tend to the — unanimity and peace of churches, becauſe in any ga 
debate the difſenters would be the fewer *. | ind! 

III. The New Teſtament is very ſilent about the combination of * 
particular congregations, by ſome common band of union to makes Wl ** 
one national church. What does the light of nature teach us in this 5 
point? | = 


{ anſwer, there never was but one national church of God's own the 
appointment; that was the church of the Jews; and he himſelf ne, 
ſaw fit to diſſolve it: nor has he given men any revealed order or er, 
authority from himſelf to raiſe and eſtabliſh another: Yet certainly 3 
the light of nature may ſometimes direct and lead many chriſtiaa W dle: 
congregations, even all that are in a county or in a nation, ye fad 
agree in the neceſſary articles of chriſtianity, to combine together 


and agree to affiſt each other many ways by counſel, encourage- [\ 
ment and ſupport, in the maintenance of their ſacred religion, e 
always in a confiſtency with due allegiance preferved to their civil om 
governors. The churches in a county or any particular diſtrict, may _ 
agree to ſend their miniſters to conſult together about their common ! bo 
welfare: They may chuſe one perſon to tranſ act matters of public Wl '*! 
and common concern for all the congregations in a county, and Wl 
may beſtow on him the name of an overſeer, a ſuperintendant, or rl 
a biſhop ; and ſo all the churches in a nation may defire their ow! ter 
miniſters, or they may defire theſe their repreſentatives or over- 12 


ſeers, to join themſelves in a common aſſembly or council for the ¶ bed 

blic care of their liberty, or ſecurity of their peace, or advice in lon 
matters of conſequence relating to their particular churches, And b co. 
this aſſembly may chuſe a preſident, and may call him their chief I nit. 
overſeer or their archbiſhop: as I ſee nothing unlawful in all this, dor 
ſo neither do I ſee any ordinary neceſſity for it. brad 


I add further, that many particular churches, by their miniſters, be 
deputies or meſſengers, met together, may contrive and agree i Toy 
| what manner to carry on the work of preaching, catechiſing, ex- = t 


# The conclave of cardinals at Rome, who are ſuppoſed to have the wiſdom of ates 
this world in perfection, never will chuſe a pope till two thirds of them are agreed in Quirec 


the ſame perſon : And hereby they keep the whole hierarchy and ſyſtem of that anti- Th 
chrittian building and government in greater unanimity and peace, Why may not Vai 
chriſtians learn the wiſdom of the ſerpent from the men of this world, ſo long 38 the) ray 

{ 


do but maintain the innocence of the dove ? 
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4 pounding, Prayer, or — — they may conſult what ſubjects 


> are chietly neceſſary to be inſiſted on in preaching, at ſpecial ſeaſons 
N and occaſions ; what ptalms or hymns to be ung; and how often 
if plalmody to be repeated in a day; what — * or hours may be ſet 
e apart for 7. — and humiliation, or thankſgiving on ſpecial oc- 
it calions of danger, or deliverance, &c. And it theſe things be 
» zgreed with much unanimity, by many wife and pious men, met 
le together, by the requeſt of the churches, for this purpoſe ; and 
ot theſe matters be determined, ſo as plainly tends to the common 
ty afety and edification of the whole number of churches in a country 
ie or nation, the particutar churches which are there, and eſpecially 
or particular perſons in any ſuch church, according to the common 

rules of ſociety, ſhould ufually content and agree to ſuch public, 
al and almoſt unanimous agreements, of their deputies in theſe 


matters, unlefs they can thew ſome very plain and conſiderable 
reaſon againſt it. Reafvn itſelt, or the light of nature, dictates 
ht this, that a very few perſons ſhould not humorouſly ſet themſelves 
| zgainſt ſuch a general agreement in things which are in themſelves 
indifferent ; and which are left undetermined by the New Jeſta- 

f ment; and which muſt be determined ſome way or other by the 
fog zeement of chriſtians. 


But fill I think it muſt be maintained, that though all the 
churches in a nation ſhould be united and combined in this manner 
by their repreſentatives, and call themſelves one national church, 

they could acquire no divine right or authority hereby, to impoſe 
ſelf . wy 7 : 

any new doctrines or practices in religion, any creed, or articles, or 
canons, or rules of worſhip, of their own making, on any particu- 


ny lar church or perſon whatſoever, without their own conſent. Nei- 
ho ler the light of nature, nor the New Teſtament, fo far as I can 
her dc, has given them any ſuch power. 

my IV. Scripture is alſo ſuppoſed to be filent how far the power and 


on, borernment of elders, or biſhops, may extend, though it calls them 

lometimes rulers, and requires the church to obey. Heb. xiii. 7. 
Remember them who have the rule over you, who have ſpoken to you the word 
God. And verſe 17. Obey them who have the rule over you, and ſubmit 
yourſelves ; for they watch for your ſouls. — May they not therefore in- 
dent new ceremonies oft worthip, and by their authority determine 
ay of thoſe matters in a chriſtian ſociety, which Chriſt has left un- 
&termined in his word ? 


[ anſwer, if ſcripture be ſilent herein, let all church-rulers take 


the that they extend not this power beyond the actual commiſ- 
ce n bon or grant of ſcripture. It is always ſafer in points of dominion, 
And loconhne one's ſelf within the hmits of the expreſs grant or com- 
chict i nikon, than to go ever ſo little beyond it. When our natural am- 
thus, Wh bon would tempt us to exceed theſe limits, our,awe and dread of 


aT2ding the province of Chriſt, ſhould be an everlaſting reſtraint. 
chdes, when neither the light of reaſon nor ſcripture gives ſuffi- 
dent evidence of any authority to aſſume ſuch a power, why ſhould 
the aſſumed ? Reaſon tells us, that no man knows what rites or 


ö ex- . - * 

| *emonies will be pleaſing to the great God, beyond the plain dic- 
om ol Ates of natural religion, unleſs God himſelf has revealed and re- 
— ured them. | * 
ot. The great and bleſſed God, when he would be worſhipped with a 
8 tbe) WHY Piety of outward rites, eſtabliſhed a church in judea, with a hun- 


cetemonies, and new forms of worſhip and order; but he 
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thought fit to aboliſh them again when the Meſſiah brought in lis 
more ſpiritual kingdom, that is, the chriſtian church. Now therein 
there are but two ſuch ceremonies, of moſt plain and evident divine 
appointment; be and the Lord s-jrpper Or, if you will, add the 
obfervation of the Lord's-day. And it eis not to be ſuppoſed that 
God would aboliſh and deſtroy a hundred ceremonies of his own 
inſtitution, and give the fancics of men leave to invent a new 
ſcheme of ceremonial worſhip at their own pleaſure, and impoſe 
new-invented rites upon their fellow-chrittians ; eſpecially when 
we are required to /tand fa/t in the liberty wherewith Chriſt has now made uz 
Free, and not be entangled with yokes of bondage; Gal. v. I. What a 
ſtrange medley of ſuperſtitious and ridiculous fooleries would be in- 
troduced into chriſtian worthip, it the elders or rulers in any ages 
of the church, might invent ceremonies at their pleaſure, and im. 

ſe them on the people ? The church of Rome, by this means is 

come a theatre ot Jewith and heathen pageantry, to the great 
diſhonour of God, the reproach of chriſtianity, and the hazard and 
ruin of the fouls of men. 

It will be replied here, but is not ſome power of rule and govern- 
ment ſtill given to judges in a nation, and to mn in a city, 
notwithſtanding the unhappy conſequences which may ariſe from 
the abuſe of this power. Ihe abuſe of authority does not prove 
there is no ſuch authority: Even ſo in churches, the power may be 
abuſed; yet ſurely, there muſt be ſome perſons who have power 
and authority, rule and government, lodged in their hands, even 
fince the days of inſpiration and extraordinary commithon ; for 
without it every ſociety will run into great diſorder and confuſion. 
Pray what is this rule or power of government, which is granted to 
ordinary miniſters in a chriſtian church ; and wherein does 1t con- 
fiſt, if not in appointing ſuch things as Chriſt has left indifferent ? 
To this J anſwer ; ä | 

The rule and government which is committed to ordinary mini- 
ſters in the church, ſo far as I can underitand it, ſeems to conſiſt in 
theſe things following; vis. in going before the people, and leading 
the ſeveral parts of their worſhip, and becoming their example in 
every duty; in teaching them the principles and rules of their re- 
ligion; the knowledge, profeſſion, and practice of thoſe doctrines 
and duties, that worlhip and order, which reaſon and natural te- 
ligion dictates, and that which Chriſt himſelf has revealed, ſupetr- 
added, and eſtabliſhed in his word: It confiſts in exhorting, per. 
luading, and charging the hearers with ſolemnity in the name an 
authority of Chriſt, to comply therewith ; in inſtructing the people 
how to apply thoſe general principles and rules to particular caſes 
and occurrences, and giving them their beſt advice; in preſiding 
in their aflemblics, and particularly as to the admiſſion and exclu- 
fion of members: It confiſts in watching over the flock ; in guare- 
ing them againſt errors and dangers; in admoniſhing, and 3 3 4 
and reproving, with all gravity and authority, thoſe who neglect o 
oppoſe any of the rules of Chriſt. But I cannot, find where pu 
bleſſed Lord has given them any power, or pretence of power, © 
impoſe on conſcience any ſuch advices of their own, which neither 
reaſon nor revelation improve ; much leſs toimpoſe any of their on 
inventions of new doctrines, or duties; or ſo muchas their own pe- 
liar explications of the words of Chriſt, b their own l 
When our Saviour gave commiſſion to his difciples, or his 1 
to preach the gojpel to all nations, it was iu this manner : Go teach! 
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obzrce, not whatſoever you thall command, but, wha!fverer I hare 
commanded you ; Mat. xxvili. 20. 

[t is granted indeed, the apoſtles had authority to explain the 
meaning of Chriſt to the churches by inſpiration; but even they 
were not entruſted to invent any new doctrines or laws of their own, 
and impoſe them upon men. 

And as theſe inſpired perſons have communicated to the churches 
all that Chriſt defigned, we muit reit there. And fince Chritt is 
the only Lord of his own church, whoſe wiſdom 1s infallible, and 
whoſe power and authority are unqueſtionable, it is very unreaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that he ſhould leave any part of the doctrines or 
duties of chriſtianity to be invented, or impoſed upon his churches, 
by men, whole beſt wiſdom and knowledge are weak, and tallible, 
and uncertain; and their authority ſo doubttul and queſtionable, 
or rather ſo null and void, as to any inventions and impolitions of 
their own, 

Alas, what wretched work would ſuch a ſuppoſed authority make 
in different churches, in the fame age? What contentions, and 
endleſs confuſions, would be raiſed among chriſtians * What dif- 
ferent and contrary opinions, and ceremonies, and forms of wor- 
ſhip and practice, would be impoſed on diſtinct churches, and all 
called by the chriſtian name? Has not the whole church of Chrift 
ſuffered infinite damage by theſe pretences ? What miſchiets and 
fintes, and ſchiſms, — ariſe in the ſame churches, by the 
ligerent ſentiments and injunctions of different elders or paſtors 
in the fame church? What eteraal innovations in churches, as to 
their faith, worthip, and practice, when paſtors die ſucceſſively. 
and others, of different principles, come in their room ? Has not 
the world ſeen too much of this already, in every age of the 
church ? Obſerve. with what zeal St. Paul, the — of the apoſ- 
tles, exclaims againſt any ſuch fort of power, even in himſelf and 
Ins fellow- teachers. What is Paul, or what is Apollos, or what is Cephas, 
or Peter, but ſercants, or miniſters, by whom ye were taught to believe the 


fame goſpel, or the ſame religion and inſtitutions of Chriſt ; 1 Cor. 


1, 12. and iii. 5. We are far from being lords of your faith Ne are 
ouly the helpers of your joy ; 2 Cor. i. 24. 


As for the leſſer things, which Chriſt has commanded, and which 
are neceſſary to be determined ſome way or other in a church, as 
n any other human ſociety ; ſuch as the appointment of the place 
and hour of meeting, the chufing a preſident, the method and 
order of their religious exerciſes, &c. Theſe muſt be agreed, or 
at leaſt conſented to, by the ſociety itſelf. A judge in a court, 
or a magiſtrate in a city, has no power to make any new law: 
His buſineſs is only to explain and apply in general the laws that are 
made according to the beſt of his underſtanding : And after all, it is 
a Jury of twelve men, in our national courts of Juſtice, that deter- 
mines the affair with regard to particular things or perſons. So 
mnulters in the church are not lords or ſovereigns in Chriſt's king- 

om: They, in their higheſt character, can be ſuppoſed to be ſet 
up but as judges, to ex Jain his laws, and apply them to riſing oc- 
cations, and thew men how to dn all things decently and orderly ; 1 Cor. 
&il. 40, but in many caſes of church affairs, it is the people that 
mult actually ply them to particular perſons or occurrences. 


miſters haye not any dominion given them, either over our faith 
or practice. 
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It may be obſerved alſo, that the names which are given to 
miniſters in ſcripture, do not fignity ſovereign rule and authority : 
Their name is miniſters, or ſervants, and they are nevercalled lords, 
or commanders, but leaders, preſidents, fiewards, ſhepherds, teachers, 
elders, overſeers, &c. all which intimate a limited authority, and not 
ſupreme power“. | 

But as many writers among the puritans and non-conformiſts have 
handled this matter abundantly in the lait age, fo the reverend and 
learned biſhop Hoadley, in latter years, has happily laboured to 
2 this prerogative of Chriſt to make laws in his own church, 

rom the uſurpations of men; and therefore I inſiſt no further on 
this particular, 

Though the ſeripture be filent about the extent of the power of 

rticular biſhops or elders in a church, yet ſome may fay, does 
not the light of nature teach us, that many grave and wiſe perſons; 
the biſhops and elders of many churches, meeting together ina 
e or ſolemn council, may join and make laws, or conſtitutions, 

0 


r all the churches under their care? And are not the churches 
bound to obey ? Firſt, I anſwer: 


I. It is granted, that the light of nature would lead the wiſeſt 
N ſometimes to meet together for mutual advice and counſel; 

ut I know not of any natural or ſcriptural right, that miniſters, 
joined in a ſynod, have to make new laws for chriſtian churches; 
nor have ſingle chriſtians or congregations any right or leave, much 
lets any obligation, to ſubje& themſelves and their conſciences to 
ſuch 2 dominion of men, in things which neither ſcripture nor na- 
ture requires. It is the ready way, by degrees, to put other kings 


into the kingdom of Chriſt, who alone is ſovereign in his church. | 


It is a dangerous thing for chriſtians to give up themſelves to the 
will of fallible men by ſuch a ſubjection; and they will find, by 
woeful experience, many things, by degrees, impoſed upon them, 
that will neither ſuit with their conſcience or their conveniency, 
with their own inclination, or their faithful ſubjection to Chriſt 


What has been the event of this in all ages may juſtly be again 
expected, if the ſame experiment be made. 18 ſecondly: 


II. If this were once allowed, may not theſe miniſters, thus 
met together in one nation, upon the ſame principle, depute 
ſome of their number to join with ſuch ſort of deputation of chri- 
tian miniſters in other nations, till at laſt they devolve all their 
13 upon one ſmall aflembly or general council, or upon one 
fingle perſon, who may be deputed or appointed to deter- 
mine for them all? If theſe ſort of deputations carry any au- 
thentic power with them, to make laws for conſcience, they 
may be carried on as far as an univerſal council, or a Pope, before 
they ſtop, and we ate at Rome ere we are aware. You will reply 
perhaps, Is there not ſome encouragement given to the government 
of the church by aſſemblies, councils, convocations, or ſynods 0! 

- # Governments is the firongeft word of authority uſed to denote an office in th] 
chriſtian church, azad that is but one; 1 Cer, xii. 28, And ſome learned men are 0. 
opinion, this name ſignifies deacons, whoſe government reached nat to the faith of 
conſcience, but they diſtributed and diſpoſed of the money wiſely, which the helps 
juſt before mentioned, that is, men of wealth and goodneſs, gave toward ihe fupport 
of the poor, See Mr. Chandler's Commentary on Joel, page 150. Or if tueſe go- 
verumens imply high authority and power, let it be remembered, it is only wen- 
tioned as an office in the days of inſpiration, and is joined with apoſtles, ptophels 
evangclitts, gifts of tongues, &c. h 
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to hiſhops or elders, in that famous chapter; 4&s xv. where they met 

** about that great queſtion, Whether the heathen converts ſhould be circum- 

Gs, cid or no- ' 

* But the anſwer to this is very caſy : This was not a council of 

os elders or biſhops, for here are the brethren of the church at Jerufa- 
em joined together with the apoſtles and eiders; and beſides, 

ave that aflembly had ſo much of the extraordinary gitts of the 


and Spirit of God in them, that they could juſtly pronounce, /t jeemed 
to mod to the Holy Ghoſt and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden; 
ch, eres 22, 23, 25, 28. Now when perſons divinely inſpired, as thoſe 
on woſtles and eiders, and many of the brethren were, ſhall meet 
gether for ſuch a purpoſe, I haye nothing to {ay againit their de- 
r of WE terminations. But let miniſters in their councils, in later ages, 
loes ke heed how they aſſume lordſhip over conſcience, till they are 
ons, furniſhed with ſuch gifts, and can make ſuch a divine commiſſion 
in a WY appear, as will warrant them to fay, /t appeared good to the Holy 
ons, WW Clo? and to us, to appoint fo and fo. Perhaps it will be repited here, 
ches the apoſtles and inſpired perſons knew what was the chriſtan's 
duty before, and could have determined this queſtion by their 
iſeſt WJ extraordinary gifts, without convening in a council or 1ynod ; hut 
ſel; WM probably the providence of God fo ordered it, that even inſpired 
ters, WM poſtles ſhould meet and debate this point in a ſynod, on purpoſe to 
des; beach all ſucceeding churches what is to be done in ſuch a cafe, 
ch Wl nd to thew how their difficulties and controverſies ſhould he 
s to WY lfhoritatively determined by ſynods, even to the end of the world. 


na- Aifzer I. And I have as much right to ſay, perhaps the apoſtles 
i005 beter and James, &c. did not know this matter ſo well before, and 
nch. therefore could not have determined this q ueſtion without conven- 
ng in a council; for their divine revelations of many particular 
„ by WH things were made to them not all at once, in the days of pentecoſt, 
nem, I when the Holy Spirit came upon them; but this was done by de- 
ne, ll frees, and at particular featons, as the occaſions of chriſtianit 
briſt. Wl znd the churches required it. Peter did not know that he — 
gan preach the goſpel to the heathens ſeveral years after that dav of 
My: pentecoſt, when the Holy Spirit fell upon them in cloven tongues, 
thus ua vikon from heaven taught it him, when Cornelius was direfed 
pute Vn ange! to ſend meſſengers to call him to Ceſarea. And it is probable, 
-riſs God ordained this council to be called, not only to teach the 
their durch at Jeruſalem, as well as the apoſtles, a full anſwer to the 
one beſtion in diſpute, but to render the unanimous direction and 
ſeter- i Ppointment of ſo many inſpired perſons more public, more 
y au- ighty, and efficacious, than the voice of a {ſingle apoſtle would 


they ie been in fo important a caſe of controverſy between the Jewith 
efore MJ ud gertile converts. | 


reply 4 


anſwer II. I will allow that providence, perhaps, might appoin 

24 his council of wiſe and * men at 8 to be —— 
as 0 tezch the following churches and ages what they ſhould in caſes 
w—_ ' —_ and difficulty ; that is, that they ſhould meet together, 
Sq 7 adviſe with one another, and debate matters freely and fincere- 
e belpsB {2 *<cording to that great rule of human prudence which Solomon 
fupport o teaches us; In the multitude of counſellors there is ſafety ; Prov, xi. 14. 
a in great deference ſhould be paid to the advice of many aged, 
y me med, and pious men, met in council. But if no infpired men 


ophely 2 . a 
p ie * them, they can only draw up their concluſion thus: 
III. F F 


„ 
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It ſeemed good to us, fallible men, to give our opinion or advice ſo 
or fo ; but not to determine abſolutely for other perſons, and make 
rules to bind the conſciences of others, unleſs they could add, J. 
ſeeriied good to the Holy Spirit aifo, as well as unto us; for if the vote of 
council of fallible men could bind us, why ſhould not the council 
of Trent, or any other councils, bind us to all their antichriſtian de. 
crees ? The beſt conſtituted church or council may in time grow de- 
generate, and if they have ſuch authority given them, they may 
make heatheniſh or helliſh decrees, and bind them on the con- 
ſciences of men, 


Anſter III. And yet further, in the third place, I add, if this de. 

cree at Jeruſalem had not been the direction and determination of 
the Holy Spirit, by the lips of inſpired men, why 1ſhould the 
churches at Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia ; Acts xv. 23. ſubmit to a 
vote or opinion of the *church at Jeruſalem, any more than thc 
church at Jeruſalem ſhould ſubmit to an opinion of the church at 
Corinth, or Rome, or Antioch ? What was done at Jeruſalem by 
inſpired men once, on an extraordinary occaſion, cannot be made 
a binding example or rule, for the determination of conſcience in 
all following times, and in ordinary church-affairs, where no in- 
ſpired perſons are preſent ; for by this precedent, one church would 
have power given it to determine for another; which I know no 
church pretends to, but that of Rome. 

And finally, It is plain, if this ſcripture give authority to unin- 
— — men in ordinary caſes, it gives this dominion to the whole 
church at jeruſalem, not to the biſhops or elders only; for this was 
not a council made up of, the elders, bithops or repreſentatives 
of the churches of Jeruſalem, Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, but ot 
the apoſtles, elders, and brethren of the church at Jeruſalem ; and 
yet they authoritatively determined the caſe for the churches 6: 
the gentiles, which they ſhould never have done, it there had been 
no apoſtles or infpired perſons there. Whatſoever theretore the 
church at Jerufalem- determined as a duty for the gentile churches 
to practiſe in a dubious caſe, becauſe it had apoſtles, and many 
inſpired perſons in it, can be no ſufficient authority for {ynocs, 
conyocations, or councils of biſhops, or elders of modern churches, 
to determine other dubious cafes, for their own or other congregs- 
tions, and bind their conſciences to any point of faith or practice 
merely by their authority, when they have no inſpired perſons 
among them. But I onlytglance at theſe things, and will not enter 
into a debate about them at preſent. 


VI. Though baptiſm and the Lord's-ſupper are ceremonies of 
divine inſtitution, yet is not the New Teſtament in a great meaſure 
filent as to the perſons who ſhall celebrate them ? 


I anſwer, the ſcripture acquaints us, that the commiſſion to baptice 
was plainly given here to thoſe who were appointed to teach the ns 
tions; Mat. xxviii. 20. And the light of nature ſhews us, that thoſ 
- perſons who are furniſhed with talents, and choſen, and called, ant 
ſolemnly appointed to preach the goſpel to men, to offer up the! 
prayers and praiſes to God, and to lead the worſhip in churches 
are certainly, in the nature of things, the moſt proper perſons 10 
adminiſter or celebrate ſuch rites or ordinances, as ſhould be attend- 
ed with the word and prayer ; for by the word and prayer 1s every thils 
 Jandiificd to ĩts proper purpoſes in the kingdom of Chriſt; 1 7am, N. 5. 
And yet, it av miuiſters, elders, or bithops, arc ncar at hand, not 
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the miniſtrations of any ſuch are to be obtained, without finful 
compliances, perhaps it may be better that ſome private member 
of that congregation, if ſufficiently furniſhed with proper gifts, 
{hould be deputed or deſired by the church, to perform theſe ſo- 
lemnities once or twice, than that theſe inſtitutions of Chriſt, 
which are ſo plain and expreſs, ſhould be omitted for a long time 
together, merely on account of doubtful diſputables. Chriſt has 
moſt expreſsly commanded this duty ; but who ſhall adminiſter 
this ordinance, and how miniſters ſhould be ordained, is much 
more obſcure. If a congregation want a regular miniſter, yet the 
church ſhould affemble tor prayer ; and exhortation or teaching, 
by reading or preaching, ſhould not be utterly neglected: Why 
then ſhould they neglect the Lord's- ſupper ? If a neighbouring mi- 
niſter cannot conveniently be obtained, may not a+ brother of the 
congregation, who has competent abilities, be defired to pray, or 
to read a ſermon, or to exhort, rather than the church be without 


any public worſhip, or ſpend their Lord's-day at home, and that 


for weeks or months together, for a conſiderable time ? And may 
not a perſon thus qualified, if no miniſter be within reach, be de- 

uted, or called by the church, to break bread to them, rather than 
ive without obeying the expreſs commands of a dying Saviour. 


Now I have ventured ſo far in giving my opinion here, I may the 
more confidently add, that this ſhould not be practiſed on every 
litle common occafion, leſt great inconveniences ariie thereby: 
And for this reaſon, every deſtitute church ſhould furniſh them- 
ſelves, as ſoon as may be, with a paſtor or miniſter of their own, to 
go before them, and in a regular manner, celebrate theſe divine rites 
of chriſtianity, which ought not to be long neglected. Some other 
caſes might be mentioned, which may fall out in a chriſtian church, 
wherein we can find no plain direction or example in ſcripture ; 
and then reaſon and prudence muſt direct us: Where revelation is 
lilent, reaſon is our guide. | 


Sect. VI.—Chriftian Churches formed like Civil Societies, upon the plain 
Nature and Heaſon of 1hings. a 


Permit me here to give a little ſpecimen, by way of ſimilitude, 
how naturally a chriſtian church is formed, when we ſuppoſe 
there are ſeveral chriſtians within the reach and knowledge of 
one another, in this ſinful world. It is raiſed in the ſame man- 
mer as any other civil ſociety may be formed among men, eſpe- 
cially among ſeveral natives of. one country meeting together in a 
toreign land : And while I am repreſenting their procedure, you may 
carry you thoughts of the formation and conſtitution of a chriſtian 
church along with you in the fimile, and apply it all the way. 
Suppoſe three or four Engliſhmen, who have their reſidence in 
a city of China, happen to meet one another, and by converſa- 
tion, finding that they ſpeak the ſame language, they make it 
known to cach other, that they are natives of the ſame country; 
they all profeſs allegiance to the ſame king, George the Second ; 
and though they ſojourn for a ſeaſon in a foreign land, and are en- 
gaged in many 8 affairs there, yet they declare their reſolution 
to behave as becomes Engliſhmen, — they are waiting for a 
call from their ſovercign to return home. They hereupon agree 
to meet once a week, in order to converſe about the affairs of their 
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own nation, to learn ſome tidings from it, to pay ſome ſpecial ho. 
hours to their abſent king, to learn further notices of his will, and to 
2 for their return homeward. The day which they appoint 
or their aſſembly, is the day of the accethon of their king to the 
throne, in its weekly return: The place is alſo agreed among them, 
ſuch as may be convenient tor their frequent attendance. 


Other Engliſhmen, who are in that city, hearing of this 
ſociety, come to their aſſembly, one after another, and detire 
acquaintance with their countrymen and brethren : 'I hey make i; 
appear. that they are natives of the fame land, that they own the 
fame ſovereign, that they are doing his will, and preparing tv 
return home at his orders And, in the mein time, they deſire the 

rivilece of being admitted into their ſociety. Upon ſuch a pro- 
eſſion, and by the approbation of the ſociety, they are received 
into this Englith fellowthip with pleature. 


Now it is not to be ſuppoſed, that every one of them is capable 
of taking proper care of the beſt intereſts of this ſociety, nor of 
ſpeaking in an inſtructive and profitable manner concerning the 
iis that relate to their native country, their laws, and rules of 
conduct; their king, and their common defign ot a return. They 
agree therefore to chuſe one perſon amongſt them, who ſhall 
devote himſelf to this work, ſhall ſtudy the laws of their country, 
the rules of the proper behaviour of Engliſhmen, and the mind and 
will of their king: One who ſhall preſent their common allegiance 
to their ſovereign, in frequent addreſſes ſent to England. and ſhall 
(pang a houror two Aer week, in ſetting before them what honours 
they owe to the king of England, what are the bleſſings of their 
native home, what are their duties in a foreign land, what dangers 
they are expoſed to among the heathen Chineſe, and how they 
may beſt avoid them ; what are the enjoyments they expect at 
their return, and the beſt methods of preparation for it. This man 
accepts the office, and by a ſolemn vow of allegiance to the king, 
and faithfulneſs to his countrymen in this truſt, he enters upon his 


office. 

Befides this, once in a month, ſuppoſe they meet together, 
according to an appointment of their prince, to eat a morſel ot 
bread, and drink a glaſs of wine together, in memory of ſome great 
benefit which the whole nation of Froland received by a difficult 
and bloody enterprize of the king's ſon, when in former years, be 
took a voyage from England to China; and they keep up this feaſt 
in honour to his name, wherein the proviſions, after a ſhort ſpeech, 
are diſtributed to every member of the focicty, by the perſon whom 
they have appointed to inftrut them in Engliſh affairs. Nov 
becauſe this man ſpends a great part of his time in letters or di- 
patches to England, and in the ftudy of Engliſh affairs, that he may 
the better entertain the aſſembly of his brethren at their folemn 
weekly meetings, the community agree to releaſe him from the 
ſecular buſineſſes of life, and join their liberality to maintain him 
with honour. But here let be obſerved, that though they pay [0 
much reſpe& to the perſon whom they chuſe to be their inſtructor, 
and to go before them in the honours due to their king, yet they d 
not entruſt him to invent any new ceremony to teſtify their 45 
ance, nor to impoſe on them any new law or cuſtom, but what be 
can find preſcribed among the laws of their nation, and appon'- 
ments of the king, or of his ambaſſadors to China, In the! 
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matters indeed, he may require obedience in the name of their 
king; but in all other * muſt act according to the agreement 
or opinion of the ſociety ; which muſt be teſtiſied by the vote of the 
major part. | 

Among this community, ſome happen to be aged, or fick, or 
diſabled for work; or they are fallen into poverty, and their 
ciicumftances are funk in the world, notwithſtanding their dihgence 
and labour: Theſe are not capable of maintaining themſelves ; the 
ſocicty therefore chearfully contribute toward their ſupport: And 
they entruſt two or three perſons with this money, and deſire 
them to take care that the table of the poor be ſupplied. They 
entruſt alſo with theſe perſons what money they collect for the 
honourable maintenance of their teacher; and defire them to take 
care, that every thing neceffary toward their weekly meetings ata 
certain time, and at a convenient place, be provided at their 
public charge. "They go on in this manner with much comfort and 
mutual aſſiſtance, in every thing that relates to their welfare in a 
foreign land; and rejoice in their hope to meet one day in Eng- 
land, And as they are ever adding to their ſociety by admitting 
new members, upon their credible profeſſion and —97 —— to be 
nue Britons, in the room of ſuch as are yearly calle 
any among them prove to be falſe and inſincere, and are guilty of 
crimes highly diſgraceful to their profeſſion of being natives of 
England, and their allegiance to their king, they have no other 
puniſhment for them be ſides that they are cut off from the ſociety, 
and forbid to enjoy the privileges thereof any longer. 


| Now it is ſo very caly to apply theſe tranſactions of Engliſhmen 
in China to the affairs of a chriſtian church, that I hardly need 
dilplay the parallel. Chriſtians profeſs to be natives of heaven, to 
be born from above: They ſojourn for a ſeaſon in the world as in a 
foreign land, till their Father and King ſummon them home. They 
ſpeak the language of the goſpel, or of the kingdom of heaven, and 
underſtand it; and they know each other hereby : They agree to 
meet together to worſhip their king, and pay allegiance to him; to 
learn more of his will, and ſeek his favour. The day of their fo- 
lemn afſemblies is the day of the reſurrection of Chriſt, the Son 
of God, and their Lord. When they do ſpecial honeurs to him, 
they eat bread and drink wine, to ſolemnize the memory of their 
deliverance from fin and hell, when he was ſent into the world to 
ve for them. Then, by calling away their hearts from this 
world, and converſing about heavenly things, they are continually 
preparing for their return home. They chuſe one or more teach- 
ers, paſtors, or biſhops, to inſtruct them in their duty, and to offer 
up their common addreſſes to God, in the name of Chriſt; to put 
them in mind of the things of heaven, and to walk before them 
mn exemplary holineſs. They chuſe deacons to reheve the poor, 
out ot their public liberality, as well as to take care that their paſtors 
orieachers be maintained. They receive in new members who 
ae worthy, upon their profeſſion; and they caſt out thoſe that 
ae diſhonourable. They walk onward in this way toward the hea- 
renly ſtate ; and wait the ſummons from on high, to call them 
thither by death and the reſurrection. 


*ﬀCT, Vil.—The ſeceral Advantages of /uch a Church, or Chriſtian Society. 


do natural a ſcheme of ſocial religion as this, does not need long 
and expreſs forms of inſtitution, after the great doctrines and du- 
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ties of the chriſtian faith and lite are plainly revealed and re. 
ceived. All that is found in the New Teſtament relating to chriſtian 
churches, ſo happily correſponds with theſe dictates of the light of 
nature, and the affairs of the civil life, that it has made thefe rules 
much more plain, and eaſy, and practicable, than thoſe of the 
Jewiſh religion, or perhaps of any other religion, that pietends to 
divine revelation. I his ſcheme is built on the eternal reaſons and 
relations of things, as well as the word of God. The particular 
pohuve preſcriptions relating to chriſtian churches are but few, 
while the general duties of chriſtian te!lowſhip are ſuch as the light 
of nature and reaſon feem to diQate to all ſocieties whatſoever, 
It is the evil mixture of the needleſs and fancitul inventions of 
men, together with the plain and common dictates of nature and 
{cripture, and the impoſitions of theſe inventions on conſcience, 
which hath done ſo much injury to chriſtianity, detaced its beauty, 
and tarniſhed its honours. 


II. This ſcheme is perfectly conſiſtent with every form and kind 
of civil government, whether it be a kingdom, a ſenate, or a re- 
public. As it does not mingle itſelf with the intereſts of this world, 
nor aſſume to itſelf any civil or coercive power, ſo it can make no 
head againſt the governors of the country ; for its power is of ano- 
ther kind, and reaches but to one ſingle ſociety of chriſtians : Nor 
are they combined by any law of Chriſt, in ſuch united multitudes, 
under one common viſible head, as to make themſelves dangerous 
to any ſtate. Whativever hath been done in the world by men 
profeſſing chriſtianity, in a way of refiſtance to lawtul governors, or 
rebellions againit them, hath never been done by them as churches 
of Chriſt, formed upon the model 1 have laid down. 


III. This form of a chriftian church allows to all its members the 
moſt perfect liberty of men and chriſtians. It is inconfiſtent with 
perſecution for conſcience ſake; for it leaves all civil rewards and 
preferments, penalties and puniſhments, to Kingdoms, and ſtates, 
and the governors of this world. It pretends to no power over 
conſcience, to compel men to obedience ; no priſons, no axes, fire, 
nor ſword. It gives its miniſters power and authority to command 
nothing but what is found in the bible : All other things muſt be de- 
termined by the conſent of the people, who are ſuppoſed to be led 
by common prudence, by the neceflary reaſon of things, and b 
a vote of the major part of the ſociety. But if in any of theſe 
things, particular merits. after all proper enquiries, cannot ire 
with the major part, they may make their remonſtrances, and be 
diſmiſſed, if they cannot continue there with tolerable ſatisfaction 
or they may withdraw to another congregation, if they are ag- 
2 rey! the ſociety refuſe to diſmiſs them. I confeſs, thole 
chriſtians who differ from the major part of the congregation ſhou!d 
feriouſly examine themſelves, whether their diſagreement doch 
not ariſe from any pique, or prejudice, or worldly intereſt, ot 
humour, or obftinate ſelf-will; and, in ſome particulars, they 
ſhould deny themſelves, rather then divide themſelves, from 4 
ſociety whoſe communion they have long enjoyed: More elpe- 
cially, they ſhould take heed of this in the country, where they 
have not conveniency of holding communion with other chriſtian 
ſocieties. And even where they have ſuch opportunities and con- 
veniences, perſons ſhould not indulge a fickle humour, nor fun 
wandering about from place to place, and fluttering from one 
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church to another, upon every little difference. But after all, it 
mult be acknowledged, there may be ſeveral juſt and reaſon- 
able grounds for particular chriſtians to ſeparate From a ſociety, 
from which they differ in ſome ſentiments or tranſactions, thou 
they ſtill continue to acknowledge them to be a true church of 
Chriſt, Such a liberty as this muft be ftill maintained; for chriſ- 
tian churches muſt have all voluntary members, and not be turned 
into priſons. | 

If any perſon fins ſo groſsly againſt the plain rules of the goſpel, 
or the laws of God or Chriſt, as to appear to renounce the charac- 
ters of a chriſtian, the church hath 2 only to renounce ſuch 
a perſon, and diſclaim all chriſtian fellowthip with him, and turn 
him into the world, which is the kingdom of Satan, till he repent: 
But they have no authority to hurt his lite or limbs ; to touch a 
hair of his head, nor a penny of his money, by way of puniſhment. 


IV. By ſuch fort of churches as theſe, chriſtianity is more ea- 
fily maintained in ſingle and ſecret aſſemblies, if the powers of this 
world favour them not ; for there is no need of large multitudes 
aſſembling together for any ordinances of worſhip, or for diſci- 
pline ; no need of any ſuch public appearances cr tranſactions, as 
may give any unneceſſary umbrage or ſuſpicion to perſecuting ene- 
mies; There is no need of counciis and ſynods of miniſters of 
diſtant cities, to meet together to make laws for the church, or to 
reftify diforders there: Nor is there any need to travel over large 
counties or dioceſes, to fetch a rightful ordination of a miniſter for 
any church: much leſs to take a journey to Rome, if all the mini- 


ſters in a nation were dead, or departed from the faith. If the 


whole ſociety, which was wont to meet together, cannot do it 
under a perſecuting prince, for fear of expoſing themſelves to pub- 
hc injury, they may aſſemble in ſmaller parties, and their preachers 
may teach, and pray, and adminiſter all ordinances among them, 
as it was often done in the primitive times, maintaining their chriſ- 
tian fellowſhip by ſecret meetings: and they may all be called little 
churches, in the houſe. By ſuch fingle congregations, larger or 
imaller, was the whole church of Chriſt in the world continued and 
increaſed, the firſt two or three hundred years, whenfoever the 
powers of this world took it into their heads to perſecute and deftroy 
the profeſſors of the chriſtian faith. . 


Perhaps it may be objected here, would it not be a much more 
ſubſtantial and powerful way of maintaining chriftian churches, if 
theſe ſingle congregations, by virtue of their miniſters or elders, 
were combined together in ſome ſacred bond of union, that might 
make a conſiderable body of people under ſuch heads or leaders, or 
under one ſupreme head, who might better defend them againſt 
the invaſion of their rites by any fecular powers or perſecuting 
princes ? 

To this I anſwer, that churches of Chriſt conſidered as ſuch, 

ave no {Ecular power in themſelves, nor authority to make any 
efforts againſt ſecular powers : But when men become chriſtians, 
or members of churches, they do not diveſt themſelves of any ſecu- 
lar or civil rights or powers which they had before: And therefore 
when natural or civil liberties are unjuſtly and cruelly invaded by 
any of the men of this world, they by the laws of nature have a juſt 
naht, as men, to defend * - and no eccleſiaſtical com- 
nations can give them any further right or power than what they 
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have as men : And this belongs to them ſtill, whatſoever religion 
they profeſs, whether natural or revealed, whether pagan, mahy. 
metan, or chriſtian. A profeilor of every religion has a right to be 
protected by the government as long as he maintains his alle. 
gian-e to the governors, and does no injury to the ſtate. But if go. 
vernors will not protect him, but will give him up to the fury of per. 
Fecutors, he has certainly a civil right to defend himſelf and his 
friends againſt all aſſaults and injuries. 


V. Miſcarriages in the government, or conduct of ſuch a church 
as I have deſcribed, are leis dangerous to chrittianity ; becauſc 
they affect but one fingle congregation, they reach but to one ſo- 
ciety. Thole eccleſiaſtical governments which include vaſt num- 
bers and multitudes combined under one or more tpiritual heads or 
rulers, if there be any miirule and contuſion brought in among 
them, it involves multitudes in the miſchief of it, and fometimes, 
ſhakes or deſtroys whole nations. Bu! if a government which is 
included within one fingle congregation be never fo much divided 
by contentions, and fall into the greateſt confuſions, the miſchief i 
not of ſo large an extent, nor can it have ſo fatal and dreadful con- 
ſequences. If the congregation itfelf ſhould be actually diffolyed 
by theſe conftitutions, the particular members of it may depart and 
join themſelves to other congregations within their reach or neigh- 
ourhood, who are neareſt of their own opinion, and walk with 
them in a religious and peaceful fellowſhip, which they could not 
well do before, becauſe of ſuch different opinions and divided 
ſpirits. | f 
VI. Such ſingle ſocicties or churches ſo conſtituted are moſt 
happily ſuited to maintain and carry on the great purpoles, and de- 
figns of the goſpe!, for the converſion of finners, and the edifica- 
tion of true chriſtians. Of this matter ſee the learned Doctor Owen's 
Enquiry into the Original of Churches, chapter vi. page 119, See 
alſo Sermons at Berry-ttreet, ſermon xlix. Upon the whole, when- 
ſoever it thall appear that any other form ot a chriſtian church 1s 
more happily ſuited to the edification and peace of chriſtians, to the 
reſervation of chriſtian liberty, and to tecure the ſpiritual honours 
which belong to Chriſt in his churches, and at the ſame time ap- 
ars to have more countenance from the New Teſtament than 
this, I ſhall be glad to reliaquiſh this ſet of ſentiments, and with 
pleaſure exchange it for a better. That is certainly the beſt form 
of a chriſtian church, whereby truth, peace and holineſs may be 
moſt happily promoted and ſecured. | 


SecT. VIIE-—Of the Power of Churches to appoint Holy Things or Adi. 


Aue ſtion. Whether a chriſtian church may mot appoint or deter- 
mine circumſtances and ceremonies of worſhip and order, which 
are left undetermined in the New Teſtament, and require them to 
be obſerved ? | 


Anſirer In the primitive churches there were extraordinary gifts 
and powers communicated to them: There were apoſtles, evangeliſts 
and inſpired leaders and guides; but ſince theſe extraordinary gifts 
and powers are ceaſed, reaſon and ſcripture are our only rules. It 
is upon this foot every chriſtian church, or every ſingle ſociety of 
chriſtians, receiring one another in tlie Lord, as St. Paul ſpeaks, Kon. 
vi. 2. that is, agreeing to worſhip and walk together according te 
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the faith and order of the goſpel, when it is furniſhed with its pro- 
per officers, that is, a — or biſhops and deacons is the higheſt 
ecciefiaſtical power that I know of in this world, which has plain 
evidence and ſupport in the word of God, or the neceſſary reaſon 
of things. Yet I cannot find that either the light of reaſon or ſcrip- 
ture has given ſuch a church, or its officers, any authority to invent 
and uſe, to appoint and command new ceremonies of divine wor- 
ſhip ia any cafe : Nor has it a right to impole on the conſciences of 
men any ſuch ſelf-invented modes or circumſtances of worſhip, fo 
25 to make them hol things, or to oblige any fingle chriſtian to 
comply therewith. But to or a little more particularly to this 
matter. We mult diſtinguiſh between the religious ceremonies of 
worthip, and the mere natural circumſtances of the performance 
of it. | 

Natural circumſtances are ſuch as are neceſſary, or at leaſt highl 
expedient, for the performance of acts of worſhip, confidered 
merely as natural actions, and abſtracted from their religious deſign. 
Such are time, place, habit, geſture, &c. for no natural action can 
be put forth but it muſt be in ſome time, or in ſome place, in ſome 
rollure of body: nor can any tranſaction in public ſociety be con- 
veniently performed without ſome ſort of garments, without a com- 
modious place and ſeaſonable hours for atſembling : Theſe in their 
own nature are properly no mou of worſhip or religion, but circum- 
ſtances belonging to thoſe actions conſidered mere 1 as natural, and 
as the actions of natural and ſociable creatures. Among theſe na- 
tural circumſtances of actions in ſocial worthip, ſome are neceſſary 
to be determined one certain way, and others are not ſo. The cir- 
cumſtances neceflary to be determined one certain way, are the 
time and place, the language, and ſomething of the manner or 
order of the religious actions, &c. 

Now where theſe are not determined by God himſelf, it is granted 
they muſt be determined by every worſhipping ſociety for them- 
ſelves ; for they muſt agree what hour to meet together, what place 
to meet in, what language * ſhall be uſed in the worſhip, whether 
they ſhall begin or end the worſhip with the Lord's-ſupper, or with 
a pſalm or ſong, who ſhall miniſter in holy things; Whether there 
hall be any reſponſes of the congregation to the words of him that 
cficiates in prayer, or whether amen ſhall be pronounced aloud, or 
whether a filent aſſent be ſufficient. Where God hath not deter- 
mined theſe things, I do not find that he hath ever given authority 
to any perſon to determine theſe for other perſons, or any ſociety of 
men to determine them for other ſocieties ; but they muſt be de- 
termined by an agreement or vote of every ſociety for itſelf. As in 
ſcyeral of theſe things there muſt be a concurrence or agreement to 
make any ſolemn and conſtant meetings and tranſactions of a civil 
lociety, peaceful and uſeful, regular and orderly, ſo are the ſame 
things needful to be agreed upon in a Chriſtian church to render the 
worthip of every ſingle ſociety praQticable and edifying, harmoni- 


ous, agreeable, and decent. 
And ſince theſe things are neceſſary to be determined one way, 
ſome few perſons in the ſociety will not conſent to the agreement 


* Always excepting thoſe primitive times, when various languages were uſed as 
n extraordinary confirmation of the goſpel of Chriſt. But in ordinary ſeaſons of 
hip the aſſembly muſt know an agree before hand, that it muſt be periormed un 
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of the major part of them, they muſt depart and join themſelves to 
ſome other ſociety which is more for their conveniency. Such are 
the various tempers, engagements, ſentiments, inclinations and 
conveniences of different perſons, that there would be a great bar 
put upon the frequent meetings of any large ſociety for any civil or 
religious purpoſes, if they mutt not meet and tranſact any affairs til} 
every ſingle perſon. be perfectly pleaſed. It therefore the minor 
part cannot, or will not conſent to what the bulk of the ſociety agree 
Won here is no impoſition upon their conſciences, while they are 
allowed to join themſelves with other ſocieties, civil or religious, 
where theſe neceſſary and diſputed circumſtances are agreed and 
practiſed more according to their mind. 


The circumſtances which are not neceſſary to be determined one 
way, are the poſtures or geſtures of the body, the garments of the 
preacher, or of him that prays, of ſingers or hearers, &c. and theſe 
every perſon may determine for himſelf : Some may have a blue 
garment, while others have red or brown, black or white; ſome 
may wear a long coat, qthers a ſhort one; fome may ſtand in 
prayer, others kneel if they will; ſome may chuſe to ſtand in fing. 
Ing or preaching, while others may chute to fit in the fame ſociety, | 
muſt confeſs there ſeems to be ſumething of a natural decency in the 
-uniformity of ſome of theſe circumſtances, eſpecially that of gef. 
ture, in one and the fame congregation, in ſome particular parts of 
warſhip, as ſtanding in prayer, &c. but no ſuch neceſſity of ſuch : 
uniformity as to give power to any perſon or ſociety to determine 
for every ſingle worthipper, and oblige him to obey. If any whole 
church, or a multitude of churches in a nation will chuſe to agree 
in any particular practice, it is well; or if they can perſuade every 
perſon to conſent to the fame : But it ſome perſons will preſume to 
determine all theſe circumſtances one way, and will impoſe them 
upon their fellow-chriſtiang by a pretended authority, they go be- 
yond the bounds: that cither the light of nature or ſcripture allows, 
and aſſume ſuch a power over the conſciences of men as I cannot 
find the chapter and verſe where it was given them; for theſe di 
cumſtances beiug left indifferent in themſelves, the nature of things, 
and in ſcripture, they are not neceliary to be determined one war 
for a whole ſociety, and much leſs ſhould all this ſociety be obliged 
in conſcience to comply with ſuch an impoſition. 


Having wen ſuch an account of the natural circumſtances of 
ſocial worſhip, let us enquire what are religious ceremonies. 


Religious ceremonies are either real actions, or modes and ci. 
cumſtances of action by which fome ſpecial honour is deſigned to be 
paid to God, and therefore God alone can inſtitute them, who alone 
can determine what ſhall be honourable to himſelf, Theſe hat 
generally a fignification of ſomething inward and inviſible annex 
to them: But whether we can learn what they fignify or no, fl 
there is a holineſs and a neceſſity placed in them by the divine 2. 
pointmentꝭ and therefore man cannot appoint them, nor add to 
them, becauſe he cannot put holineſs into any thing, nor make — 
thing holy or finful, which God has not made ſo. Some of thei 
religious ceremonies are real actions, and entirely divine in{titut10n 
of ſacred appointments. of fervice, which are in no wiſe neceſlary 
natural actions, nor ſhould ever have been practiſed, if God bat 
not poſitively-enjoined them: Others in their abſtracted nature i" 
tecedent to the divine command, were but mere natural circut 
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ſtances of action; yet when thus determined particularly by God, 


they become as it were parts of our religion, and our worſhip. 


Circumeiſion, offering of ſucriſfices, ſlaying and eating the paſſorer, burnin 
of incenſe, lighting the lamps, ſprinkling of blood, divers waſhings, the ut! 
of the inſtruments of muſic it the temple, &c. ſeem to be the firſt ſort, 
viz, ſuch real religious actions and. ceremonies of pure divine in- 
{titution, as were by divine appointment impoſed _ the ancient 
church. Others are of the ſècond ſort among which may be reck- 
oned the places or ſpots of ground, perhaps where the tabernacle and 
temple ſtood, the holy tiems, ſuch as febbaths, new moons, and other 
feſtivals, the attire or veſture of the prieſts who ' officiate; &c. 
Theſe were but modes and circumſtances of action made neceſſa 
to the [Jewiſh worſhippers, ordained to be holy, and converted into 
religious ceremonies, | 


Under the New Teſtament the ceremonies diſtin& from natural 
religion, whether real actions or mere modes and circumſtances of 
action, are few and eaſy, ſuch as the _— with water and ' baptiſm, 
und eating bread and wine at the ſupper of the Lord, to which we may add 
the obſervation of the fir day of the week in memory of our riſen 
Saviour. Any of the circumitances or modes of action which be- 
long to theſe religious rites, which are not determined by ſcripture, 
and are not neceſſary to be determined one way in order to ſocial 
worſhip, muſt be left indifferent to every worſhipper, according as 
his conſcience or his conveniency ſhall direct. I know not any text 
where God has given any man, or {et of men, any power to im- 

ſe on others. See theſe things happily ſet forth at large in Doctor 

'alamy's excellent diſcoutſe, called an . Introduction to the Second 
Part of Moderate Non-conformity ;** of which I am informed, that 
Mr. Locke himſelf ſhould ſay upon the peruſal of it, that while 
the proteſtant diſſenters kept cloſe to theſe principles, they would 
ſufficiently maintain their ground, and juſtify their ſeparation from 
any eſtabliſhed national church, it that church ſhould aſſume an 
authority to impoſe things which ought to be left indifferent, 


Surely the fourteenth chapter of the Romans lays a foundation 
for this chriſtian liberty, and forbids to impoſe on conſcience the 
obſervation of meats or days, and in general all impoſitions of this 
kind. The apoſtle, while he handles this ſubject, had no order to 
impoſe or forbid theſe practices on the Romans, to whom he wrote, 
He leaves every man to uſe his own liberty in the goſpel, nor to be 
entangled with any freſh yokes of bondage; Gal. v. L. ſuppokag always 
that the light of nature and common reaſon will keep all ſober 
chriſtians within the bounds of human decency, common prudence 
and civility ; and that a preference be — to ſuch modes, and 
geſtures, and ſeaſons, which ſeem to patronized by the ex- 
amples mentioned in {cripture., - , » | ; 

The cuſtom alſo of the holieſt and pureſt churches may have 
ſome influence to direct our practice, in ſuch affairs of ſmall im- 
portance where we cannot find any other rule of determination, 
either from the light of-nature or ſcripture. 'The apoſtle Paul ſeems 
give this advice to the Corinthians in the buſineſs of wearing the 
hair long or ſhort ; 1 Cor. xi. 14, 15. For after he had offered ſome 
reaſon on one fide from the mere light of nature and decency, he 
adds, verſe 16. that af any man ſtem to be contentious, that 1s, be not 
latisfied with my arguments and perſiſt in contending about this 

| | | 3002 a us * 
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matter, we have no uc cuſtoms, nor the churches of God; That is, let 
him be determined by the cuſtom of us the apoſtles, and of other 
chriſtian churches ; let him not affect a ſingularity in things of leſ; 
moment, nor give offence to the generality of the moſt ſeri. 
ous and pious profeſſors of the ſame faith in ſuch little things as 


But if any man, or any ſociety of men, ſhall aſſume ſo much to 
themſelves, as to 2 a divine authority to contine other 
churches and chriſtians to a moſt exquiſite uniformity in every 
punctilio that relates to religion and circumſtances of worfhip, even 
in things which God has not 1 they throw us back again 
into a fort of judaiſm, and make and impoſe new yokes ot bond- 
age; they pretend to bind what Chriſt has made free, and ſeem 
to uſurp his prerogative : A pretence to ſuch power appears to me 
to be the very ſpring and ſpirit of antichriftianiſm ; there is the 
foundation for papacy laid, though it has not ariſen yet to an uni- 
verſal fupremacy, to an infallible chair, and a triple crown. 


All chriſtians are bound by the New Teſtament to worſhip one 
God, even God the Father who dwells in heaven, in the name of 
one Mediator Jeſus Chriſt, by the aids or operations of one Spirit, 
they are bound to be baptized into theſe names, and to remember 
the death of Chriſtin the holy ſupper, to truſt in the promiſes of 

e ipel, and to practiſe the precepts of it in an uniform life of ho- 
Hines, has is evident and certain, and perhaps this may be thought 
almoſt ſuthcient to maintain the unity of the chriſtian church. But 
ſill let it be obſerved, that where chriſtians are fallen into very 
different opinions in any important matters of doctrine or duty, 
or where their ſentiments are ſo extremely divided, and perhaps 
contrary to each other in matters of worſhip and order, that they 
cannot agree and join in the ſame forms and modes of divine fer- 
vice, or where they have not charity enough to bear with each 
other's differences in things of leſs moment, they ought not to 
force thernſelves, nor to be forced into one ſociety or church; but 
they ſhould join themſelves to ſuch diſtin ſocieties as are neare!: 
of their own-mind ; for their edification in faith, holineſs and love, 
is one great and chief end of church-fellowſhip. 


Though the men of Iſrael were bound by law to join three tire 
a year to worſhip God who dwelt in the temple or tabernacle by 
the appointed ſacrifices of the paſſover, pentecoſt, &c. yet they 
were not bound by any law of God to attend that ſynagogue which 
was neareſt to their own dwelling, where prayer and praiſe was 
d. and inſtructions and exhortations * to the rae 

erein they had, or they ſhould have had, liberty to chuſe their 
felow-worthippers and the ſynagogue where they would worſhip, 
if they had any ſcruple upon their conſciences about the practices 
of that which was neareſt to them. And the ſame liberty belongs 
to chriſtians in every age and nation. To force all chriſtians into 
the ſame church, whoſe underſtandings and opinions point different 
— and to bind them together in an outward form of fellowſhip 
with their minds ſo much divided, is the way to increaſe their 
differences, to kindle their fire with more fierceneſs, and awaken 
their wrath to a _ degree, til} they grow mad againſt each 
other and ruin the church. It is like tying Sampſon's foxes together 
by the tail with firebrands between them, while their heads ſtand con- 
traty ways, and then incloſing them all with a ſtrong ſence in ons 
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field: There they will unavoidably ſnarl and rage againſt one ano- 
ther; they will draw different ways, and diffuſe their tire and 
3 ey have burnt up the field, and deſtroyed a lovely 
harveſt, 
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TERMS OF CHRISTIAN COMM UNION, 


+ Humbly propoſed to the Churches of Chriſt, with an Attempt towards the 


Solution of parious Queſtions and Eaſes of Conſtience, ariſing from the 
Scheck. | 


QuesTIOn L.—IFhat is Chriſtian Communion ? And what are the general 
and agreed Terms of it? 


Cusisriax communion in the ſenſe of ſcripture, is that 
communion or fellowſhip which chrifttans hare with God the Father, and 
our Lord ſeſus Chriſt, or with one another; and both are joined to- 
gether by the apoſtle John; 1 Jolm1. 3. That which we hare ſcen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye aljo may have Jelloryhin, or communion, 
with us ; and truly our Jelouſhip is with the Father and with his Son Jejlas 
Cu. 

This communion or fellowſhip in the ſpiritual and invifible part 
of it conſiſts in a participation of the favour of God, the ſpiritual 
benefits of Chriſt, and the inviſible and everlaſting bleflings of the 
goſpel. But this is not our preſent ſubje& of diſcomſe. The viſible 
tellowthip or communion that chriſtians have with each other, 
conſitts chiefly in the . participation of the ſpiritual ordinances of 
the goſpel, and mutual aſſiſtances for the good of each other. 


« The ſpecial ordinances of the goſpel are chiefly theſe two, 
n end the Lord's- ſupper.” Baptiſm is an ordinance a pointed 
by Chriſt, for our entrance into the viſible church ; and when once 
performed is never to be repeated. 'The Lord's-ſupper is an ordi- 
nance appointed by Chriſt atter we are entered into the church, for 
the affiftance and increaſe of our faith and hope, our comfort and 
holineſs ; and ought to be as often repeated as chriſtians have pro- 
r opportunity : It repreſents our communion with the Lord Jeſus 
/hriſt in his death, and the benefits which are derived from it, ſuch 
as the pardon of fin through his ſacrifice of atonement, &c. and it re- 
preſents alſo our communion with one another in thoſe benefits, or 
our joint participation thereof, according to the apoſtle's deſcription 
of it; 1 Cor, x. 16, 17. The cup of bleſſing which we bleſs, is it not the com- 
uumon of the blood of Chriſt Ve are all partakers of that one bread, 

The other parts, privileges, or offices of chriſtian communion, ſhall 
de mentioned, when there is need of it, in diſtinguiſhing conſtant 
and occafional communion. Now among all the ordinances of 
worſhip it is in our partaking of theſe two, viz. baptifn and the Lord's- 
lupper, that ſpecial chriſtian communion chiefly conſiſts. But 
hen we ute the words chriſtian communion, we have moſt fre- 
quently a regard to the Lord's-fupper, becauſe our communion 
with one another, and joint participation of the bleflings of the goſ- 
= is moſt plainly ——.— thereby; and ” the frequent re- 

tion of it, our chriſtian communion or holy fellowſhip is main- 
tained in a more explicit and honourable manner. Having con- 
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ſidered briefly the nature of chriſtian communion, we muſt enquire 
now into the general terms of it. 


As in order to hold an inward and fpiritual communion with Chrif 
and his people, we muſt be fincere believers, or real chriſtians; ſo 
every perſon ſecking viſible communion with the church of Chriſt 
thould ſatisfy his own conſcience with notbing 1hort of real chrif. 
tianity : But chriſtians and churches not being able to fearch the 
heart as Chriſt and conſcience can, the term of our vifible com- 
munion with chriſtians is a credible profeſſion of real chriſtianity, or 
a profeſſed ſuljectiom to the goſpel of Chriſt, as the apoſtle expreſſes it; 
2 Cor. ix. 13. that is, fuch an outward profethon of inward and 
hearty chriſtianity, as gives juſt and credible evidence that this 
profethon is ſincere, and that the perſon thus profeſſing is a heariy 
chriſtian ; Rom. x. 9, 10. Jf thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mouth the Lord 
Jeſus, und halt beliece in thy heart, that God hath raijed kim from the dead, 
then ſhalt be red. For with the heart man believeth unto righteouſneſs, and 
with the mouth confeſſion is made unto ſulvution. It a man profeſs chriſ- 
tianity in any manner or torm of protethon Joever, and yet make it 
plainly and openly appear by other parts of his conduct, that his 
profeſſion is not fincere and hearty, he has no right to ſalvation ac- 
cording to this text, and has always been deemed unworthy of 
chriſtian communion in all the ſcripture hiſtory, and in the beſt and 
pureſt ages of the church. "Thoſe that profeſs they know God, but in 
works deny kim are to be counted abominuble amongit all chriſtians ; 
Tit. i. 16. | 

It is not therefore real and inward chriſtianity. in the heart that 
can give any man a right to communion in outward ordinances, 
unleis it be profeiled in a credible manner to the world; nor can 
the want of ſuch real and inward religion exclude any perſon from 
communion while he makes ſuch a credible protethon, tor God only 
is the judge ot hearts and not man, we mutt act according to out- 
ward appearances : There will be hypocrites in the church of 
Chriſt in this world, and there is no help for it: The wheat and 
tares will grow together in the fame field till the time of harveſt ; Mat. 
xiii. 30. The day of judgmentis the only time to decide the matter 
completely, and diſtinguiſh hypocrites tor ever from real chriſtians, 
and therefore all that have the credible form and appearance ot 
chriſtianity, muſt be admitted into the church of Chriſt on carth. 
This is the common ſentiment and practice of all the reformed 
churches, „that a credible profeſſion is the general term of com- 
munion,”” though they differ about ſome particular circumſtances ot 
this profeſſion that go to make up the credibility. of it. Thele 
things are ſo generally acknowledged by the moſt and belt of writers 
of our day, that I ſhall not ſtay here to prove them, and my bufiaels 
in this diſcourſe is with thoſe chriſtians that allow and acknowledge 
what I have already ſaid. | | 


Now a credible profeſſion of chriſtianity implies theſe two things: 
Firſt, that the matter profeſſed be of ſuch a nature, and declar 

in ſuch a manner, as may render the profeſſion credible ; and, 
ſecondly, there muſt alſo be ſome perion or perſons to whom that 


profeſſion muſt appear credible, and who muſt be judges of che cre- 
dibility of it. I ſhall begin with: the laſt of thele and ditpatch it 


auſe I mention it only as a necdful introduction to the 
chief queſtions relating to the particular terms of chriſtian cou. 
munon. | 5298 + 1 ; 14 1 * | g 
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QuesT IL.—IFlo are the Proper Judges of the Credibility of our Proyefion ? 


Led. I. Jes Chriſt in his word is the ſupreme Judge of what is 
truth, and what is duty; what fort of perfons ought to be admitted 
to chriſtian communion, and who thoutd be forbid. But as he is 
abſent from us, and ſpeaks not but by his word, and his word does 
not apply its own rules to particular perſons, John, Thomas, Wil- 
liam, &c. in every age and nation, there is a neceſſity that ſome 
xer/ons mult judge and determine whether John, Thomas, Wil- 
m &c. have theſe characters of worthy communicants, which 
Chrilt has appointed in his word. 


Every man for himſelf muſt uſe his own beſt judgment in 
ſearching his heart, and trying himſelf by the word of God, whe- 
ther he has complied with the terms of ſalvation, and he mutt judge 
for him{elf too whether it be his duty to propoſe hinfelt to Chri- 
tian communion : But no man muſt determine for himſelf whether 
he ſhall be received to communion with others, and partake of their 
ſacreds. No man can impoſe himſelf upon a church, merely be- 
cauſe he thinks himſelf qualified: This would lay all the garden 
of Chriſt waſte again, throw down all the fences, and reduce it to 
a mere wilderneſs : "This ſuppoſition is too wild tobe admitted. 


If therefore a credible profeſſion of chriſtianity be the term of 
communion appointed by Chriſt in his word, there muſt be ſome 
preſent and living judges of the credibility of this profe ſſion; and [ 
know not who can be ſo proper to judge as thoſe perſons with 
whom communion is defired, This is not a matter tranſacted 
merely between a miniſter and a ſingle chriftian, for the Lord's- 
ſupper is not to be adminiſtered but in a community, as I Cor. xi. 20, 
21, 33. The church muſt come together to one place, and they mujt tarry 
for one another. There muſt be therefore the conſent of the com- 
munity or ſociety, to admit a perſon to ſhare in and partake of the 
ſacred things in communion with them. This ordinance of 
Chriſt repretents the communion of his members in one body, 
the one bread and one cup; | Cor. x. 16, 17. And the duties of 
church-fellowthip, to which we then engage ourſelves, are mutual 
duties between a community or ſociety of chriſtians, therefore 
there muſt be a conſent on both ſides; and as a perſon muſt judge 
concerning the ſociety, whether he will join himſelf to them, o 
the ſociety muſt judge concerning him, whether they think him fit 
to be received as one of them. if is into union with that ſocie 
that the perſon propoſing himſelt is to be admitted, either in a 
conſtant or occaſional way; and they give him the leave and pri- 
vilege of becoming a partner with them, or a member of their 
body ; and ſurely the light of nature tells us, that every voluntary 
lociety muſt judge who thall be members of their ſociety, and en- 
Joy fellowthip with them in their peculiar privileges. 


t muſt be confeſſed indeed, that where this voluntary ſociety 
proteſſes a ſubjection to the will and law of any ſovereign or 
luperior power, and this ſovereign has given them a rule whereby 
they are bound to admit perſons into their fociety,, in this caſe, 
their own mere arbitrary will and pleaſure cannot violate or neg- 
lect this rule without guilt ; nor can they appoint any new rules, 
and make theni neceſſary terms and conditions of ſuch admiſſion 
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And this is the caſe of all chriſtian churches. For though they are 
fo many voluntary ſocieties, yet Chriſt their common Lord and ſo- 
vereign has appointed the general rule of admitting members into 
his churches, biz. that © all ſuch ſhall be admitted who make a cre. 
dible profeſſion of chriſtianity.” 


But whereſoever therc is ſuch a ſuperior acknowledged rule given 
to direct in this affair, ſtill the a itſelf muſt judge concerning 
the true ſenſe and juſt application of this rule to particular caſes, 
It is this ſociety that will ſuffer reproach, and bear the trouble of it, 
if a perſon admitted, prove ſcandalous and unworthy ; and it is but 
reaſonable therefore that they ſhould determine whether he be a 

rſon fit and worthy to come among them or no; but ſtill accord- 
ing to the rules of Chriſt, ſo far as they can underſtand his meaning, 
And as this is the voice and language of common reaſon, ſo it is alſo 
the appointment of Chriſt in his word, and this was the practice of 
the primitive times, as J ſhall ſhew hereafter. The ſociety ought 
ſurely to have the ſame liberty which the propoſed perſon has, and 
it he has liberty to judge whether he ſhould ſeek communion 
with them, they ought to have liberty to judge whether they 
ſhould receive him. Each has a right to judge of the ſenſe and ap- 
plication of the rules of ſcripture to direct their own actions. 

Now ſince there can be no regular or proper chriſtian communion 
held and maintained but in and with a church of Chriſt, we muft 
enquire into the nature of the chriſtian church to find out which 
are the perſons in, or of this church, that muſt judge and declare 


others fit for communion with it. 
_ Sea. II. —The church of Chrift is either viſible or inviſible. 


The inviſible church includes all the real ſaints that are in heaven or 
on earth. But our queſtion has not to do with the church in this 


ſenſe. The whole viſible church of Chriſt upon earth, conſiſts of 


all thoſe perſons in the world that make a viſible and credible pro- 
feſſion of the chriſtian religion, however ſcatteted through all 
nations, and whether joined together by mutual agreement in 

rticular ſocieties, or not. The New Teſtament ſometimes uſeth 
the word church in this ſenſe ; Mat. xvi. 18. 1 Cor. xii. 28. and 
other places ; and it is in this ſenſe when a perſon is baptized, be 
| is faid to be received into the chriſtian. church, for hereby he be- 
comes a member of the catholic church viſible on earth, 


But all this vaſt ſcattered multitude can never maintain and 
——— acts of chriſtian communion together in the Lord's- 
upper, which is the other chief ordinance of ſpecial communion: 
Nor indeed can they keep up the public honour of God, a pub- 
lic protefion of the name of Chriſt, nor the duties of public wor- 
fhip, without their being divided into particular ſocieties, which 
agree at ſtated times and ſeaſons to come together to one place, as tlie 
apoltle expreſſes it, for purpoſes of chriſtian worſhip; 1 Gr: 
xi. 18, 20. and xix. 23. 


Such. * a ſociety or congregation of perſons, both men and 
-women, making « Tredibie profeſhon of chriſtianity, and united by 
mutual agreement or conſent to meet together uſually at the ſame 
time and place for the performance of chriſtian worſhip,” 16 * 
church of Chriſt; and this is the cleareſt and plaineſt notion that [ 
ean frame of a particular church of Chriſt, according to the language 
of the holy ſcripture, Conſult the book of Acts, conſult the lacred 
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epiſtles, where the word church is uſed at leaſt forty or fifty times in 
lis ſenſe. 

I will not deny but the word church, even where it does not 
fignity the catholic church, viſible or inviſible, may in ſome few 
places be uſed tor a larger number of chriſtians than could meet in 
one place, as the church of Jeruſalem in the very beginning of 
chriſtianity, while chriſtians multiplied faſter than they could be 
well formed into regular diſtin& ſocieties; yet even in ſome of 
thoſe 7 perhaps it includes no more than did meet for ſome 
ſpecial purpoſe. See dds xi. 22, and xv. 22. The word church 
may alſo in a few other places be uſed for a ſmaller collection of 
chriſtians, that might occaſionally meet, or perhaps dwell together, 
as the eluurch iu the houſe of Aquilla and Priſtilla ; 1 Cor. xvi. 19. and in the 
houſe of Philemon; Philem. verſe 2. But the moſt common accept- 
ation of the word church, where it ſignifies a viſible company of 
chriſtians, implies ſuch a number, as met uſually by common 
conſent in one place for chriſtian communion, in ſtated and ſolemn 
ordinances of worſhip, and eſpecially the Lord's-ſupper, as in the 
forecited texts of the epiſtle to the Corinthians and many others. 
This is the church that is deſcribed in the nineteenth article of the 
church of England, viz. © A congregation of faithful men in which 
the pure word 6f God is preached, and the ſacraments be duly 
miniſtered, according to Chriſt's ordinance, in all thoſe things that of 
neceſſity are requiſitè to the ſame.”” 


Yet let it be noted here, that ſuch a ſociety as this may be 
properly called a church, when their preachers, minifters, or all 
their officers are dead, or even before they have any miniſter, or 
any officers fixed amongſt them ; and without doubt they have 
power to receive any perſon that defires it, and makes credible 
proteTion of chriſtianity, into their ſociety, having Judged his 
profeſſion credible, and declared him in their judgment fit for chriſ-- 
ian communion But it would lead me too far from my preſent 
deſign to inſiſt upon particular proof of theſe things, which has 
been often done, and which is now the pretty general opinion of 
men that are not attached to any An party, but give them- 
elves leave to think freely, and follow the dictates of reaſon and 
ievelation, 

. $EeT. III. -The ordinances of the goſpel muſt be adminiſtered 
ina Church with decency, and honour, and ſpritual advantage : 
But the whole body of the church cannot thus adminiſter them ; 
therefore it is neceſſary that theſe concerns be committed to ſuch 
perlons as are peculiarly fitted for thoſe adminiſtrations by know- 
ledge and prudence, and all proper talents ; and the church ought 
o be furniſhed with ſuch officers who ſhould be choſen and ſolemn- 
ly ſet apart, devoted and ordained to this work. The particular 
= of their choice and ordination do not enter into. the preſent 
ument. | 


The buſineſs of receiving members into the communion of the 
church, and the forbidding or excluding of them is a matter of as 
410us importance as the adminiſtration of other chriſtian ordi- 
Jances; and oftentimes it is attended with great difficulty. A 
ole n of men cannot be ſuppoſed to manage this affair 
».ogether with decency and regularity, and without confuſion : 
Wade it is abundantly convenient, it not neceſſary, to commit 
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the firſt and ſpecial care of theſe matters alſo to particular perſons th 
of human and divine knowledge ſuperior to the reſt ; perſons of 
great {kill in the things of God, in ſerious religion, and in the affairs 
and tempers of men, qualified with due zeal for the honour ang. WM *< 


purity of the ordinances and churches of Chriſt, and filled with of 
great tenderneſs and compaſſion to the ſouls of men; perſons of Ml | 
good judgment and diſcretion, of great meekneſs, condeſcenſion MW ** 
and charity, that if poſſible they may not give occaſion to the church Wl *©'! 
to exclude any of the ſheep of Chriſt rom the viſible fold, nor Chi 
admit unclean animals into the flock. 5 


The chief officers of a particular church, whether they be called = 
biſhops, miniſters, preſbyters, or elders, paſtors, guides, leaders, 
governors or rulers, &c. are the proper perſons to have the fin 
overſight and chief care of this matter; and in our churches it i; 10 tf 
committed chiefly to them, to take account of the profeſſion cf 25 


chriſtianity made by perſons deſiring communion, to give ſome 5. 
general notices of it to the church, or a more particular narrative 4 my 
where it is deſired: and to receive them to communion either wi WW ;' - 
the explicit and formal vote of all the congregation, or only by thei: a 
implicit and ſilent conſent. But if it happen that there is but one 4 


miniſter or preſbyter in that church, or if the miniſters are young 
men of ſmall experience in the world, it is uſual and proper tha: Th. 
ſome of the eldeſt, graveſt and wiſeſt members be deputed by ue 


church to join with and aſſiſt the miniſters in the care and manage- — 
ment of this affair. Thoſe perſons who have been choſen by e 
church, and have been ſolemnly devoted by the church, and Th 
have alſo ſolemnly devoted themſelves to that office or ſervice, I bout 
have been uſually called ruling elders. And fuch officers have 8 '©ry < 
been ſuppoſed to be deſcribed in thoſe words of St. Paul to  £2cov 
Timothy; 1 Tim. v. 17. Let the elders that rule well be counted Wi ©burcl 
worthy of double honour, that is, reſpe& and maintenance: Bu! churc| 
eſpecially if they are alſo preachers as well as rulers, if ty WW "yn 
r in the word and doctrine. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be called WW {mot 
vernments; 1 Cor. xii. 28. and Rom. xii. 8. He that ruleth—. But bent. 
if ſuch perſons are but appointed to aſſiſt a miniſter, eſpecially one m 
who is young and inexperienced in the government of the church, when t 
I will never quarrel with any man, whether he will call it a divine WW /4!ticy 
order, or merely prudential, fince the ſcripture has not determined Hen e 
this matter with inconteſted evidence. eſe miniſters, officers }W'u(cribe 
and perſons ſo deputed by the church, are therefore the fit Nctic 
po r judges of the credibility of any perſon rofeſſing the chriſtian Nd ide 
aith, and defiring communion with that church; for theſe are plainly 
ſuppoſed to be qualified above others with chriſtian knowledge and Hera! 
wiſdom, and they are alſo appointed by the church to the care and . tro 
conduct thereof. | — 
Vet in this caſe they are not ſo abſolute and ſupreme, but that 28 : 
the congregation muſt ſome way or other approve of their judz- MW log 
ment, either by an explicit vote, or at leaſt by a ſilent conſent, be. hurche 
fore the propoſed communicant is received to the communion 0 oh. win 
the church ; for it is ſtill the conſent of the church that muſt make ſures hi 
him a member of it. Or the congregation may for juſt reaſons di- Mum 
allow of their judgment in particular caſes ; and if they proceed ob: In of | 
ſtinately to miſmanage their affairs of this kind, and eſpecially u eu of; 


notorious inſtances, and make the terms of admiſſion larger d 


- narrower than Chriſt has appointed, or if they notoriouſly miſapP! 
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the right rules of admiffion or excluſion to wrong perſons, that 
church or ſociety may reverſe their ſentence, and àct according to 
their own judgment, and if it be needful may allo call them to an 
account for it, and aſſume the judgment, excluſion and admiſſion 
of communicants entirely and immediately into their own hands; 
till they ſhall chuſe other officers who ſhall preſide in this affair, 
and exerciſe this power more agrecably to thoſe ſacred rules and 
terms of communion which that ſociety believes to be the will of 
Chriſt in his word, 


SECT. IV. This conduct of affairs ſeems to be founded on the 
very nature of religious ſocieties, and the common light of reaſon ; 
and it ſeems alſo to be much countenanced by a variety of ſcrip- 
tures in the Ne ſtament, where the directions of the apoſtle 
concerning theTeceiving and excluding of members are addreſſed 
to the churches of Chriſt at Rome, at Corinth, at Theſſalonica, &c. 
[ might multiply quotations to this purpoſe ; Rom. xv. 7. Receire 
ye one another, as Chriſt alſo received us to the glory of God ; Rom. xvi. 
l, 2. I commend unto you Phebe our ſiſter that ye receixe her in the Lord as 
lecometh ſaints ; 1 Cor. v. 4. In the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt tchen ye 
we gathered together, and my ſpirit with the porrer of our Lord Jejus Chriſt to 
deliver ſuck an one unto Satan, &c. Verie 7. Purge ye out therefore the old 
karen, Verſe 13. Put away from among yourſelces that wicked perfon ; 
2 Theff. iii. 6. Now we command you, brethren, in the name of the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, that ye withdraw yourſelces from every brother that walketh 
djorderly, 


Though the apoſtle Paul gives directions to Timothy and Titus 
about the rejection of heretics, yet it muſt be noted that theſe two 
we, extraordinary perſons, evangeliſts divinely commiſhoned and 
endowed, and by virtue hereof might act in a ſuperior way in every 
church whither they were ſent; and they were to teach the 
churches the oxders of Chriſt : Nor does it follow that every ordi- 
nary miniſter has the ſame power; nor indeed does it appear that 
2p" and Titus were to exerciſe it without the churches' con- 
ent, For St. Paul himſelf when he gave apoſtolical orders for ex- 
communicating the inceſtuous Corinthiari, would have it done 
when the whole church was gathered together, and as an act of that 
particular community; as in the texts before cited. Though the 
even epiſtles in the ſecond and third chapters of the Revelation are 
alcribed to the angels or miniſters of thoſe ſeven churches, and 
directions are there given about the caſting out falſe worſhippers 
and idolaters, yet it is evident that che contents of theſe epiſtles are 
plainly addreſſed to the whole body of chriſtians that made up thoſe 
ereral ſocieties or churches, and they were to caſt out idolaters, 
ﬆ from among them, as an act of the churches by their miniſters. 
though miniſters and elders are ſometimes called guides and 
urs, &c. yet it is never to be underſtood in ſo abſolute a 
ele, as to take all power away from the ſociety or congregation, 
ad leave the miniſters to tyrannize as they pleaſe over the 
aurches, and, like Diotrephes, to admit and exclude” whom 
*y will; for which uſurpation the apottle John feverely cen- 
es him; 3 Jokn, verſes 9, 10. Now when ſuch a mode of 
iiſſion into churches as I have defcribed, by the miniſtra- 
n of the elders, and the conſent of the church, has the 
vit of nature and reaſon leading us into it, and foripture gives fre- 
HHSZ 
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uent countenance to it by various rules and examples, it does not 
Il very thort of a ſacred inſtitution. 


SECT, V. But it will be objected here, that it may happen that 
the miniſters may be in the right, and the people in the wrong, 
in their judgment in particular caſes: And muſt the vote of the 
people decide ſuch an affair, againſt the opinion of miniſters, el. 
ders, or rulers? I anſwer, in the firſt place, 


I. That when any perſon is propoſed to the church, concerning 
whole admiſſion the miniſter and people are not agreed, it is much 
better to perſuade that perſon to ſeek communion with ſome other 
church, rather than occaſion ſtrife and debate betwixt the people 
and the miniſter. But if that cannot be conveniently, furely it js 
more adviſeable in itſelf, and more acceptable to God, that any 
ſingle 2 ſhould deny himſelf the bencnt of ſpecial ordinances, 


at leaſt for a ſeaſon, than become a hone of contentign, and per. n 
haps a ſword of diviſion, in a chriſtian church. A perſon of a true * 
Chriſtian temper would not willingly admit a new member nor be v 
admitted, to the real offence and grief of any perfons, that were { 
there before. I fay, in the next place, - 
II. That if this method of peace cannot obtain, but admiſſion 1 
of the perſons ſtil} preſſed and purſued, it is the duty ot the miniſter ] 
to erdeavour, by all proper arguments, to convince and perſuade w 
the people, and lead them to practiſe what he eſtcems the mind ꝙ * 
Clrif in this cafe, and with much gentlene/* to inſtruct them that oppoſe or 
themfekres ; 2 Tim. ii. 24. If this will not do, then he ſhould lay the ad 
laws of Chriſt before the people, with great and awful ſolemnity, os 
and acquaint them with the terms of communion which Chriſt has ly, 
appointed, according to his own beſt underſtanding of the goſpel: 00 
He may charge them, in the name of Chriſt, to recerve or Exclude ca. 
ſuch perſons only whom Chriſt appoints to be received or ex- pe 
cluded ; and that as they will anſwer it at the bar of Chriſt. But 50 
if the people perſiſt in their own judgment ſtill, in oppoſition to ; 
the miniſter, they muſt be left to anſwer it to Chriſt their judge; * 
for Chriſt has left no infallible vicegerent here on earth, to govern 55 
his churches contrary to their own ſenſe and interpretation of his 8 
written word. | Sis. + of 
It may he proper on ſuch an occaſion, that ſome friendly methods par 
of ptivate conference ſhould be tried, and the reconciling aſſiſtance vali 
of other prudent miniſters and chriftians defired. But if theſe at. Chi 
tempts prove vain and ineffectual, and the difference ſtill remains, unl 
there is no power on carth, that I know, which can authoritatively dee 
determine agy miniſter to give the ſacred ordinances of Cbriſt con, con: 
trary to his conſcience ; nor can any power on earth command an mul 
conſtrain a chriſtian church to receive a perſon to their commun!on, perf 
whom they in their conſciences judge unworthy of it ; thereto! end 
rather than dwell together in endleſs contentions, the miniſter mu! here 
peacefully refign his office in that church. | diſti 
And the tame rule muſt be followed in many other cafes, where” > 
in a miniſter and people reſolve to diſagree, beſides in this pon el 
of admiſhon to their communion, or excluſion from it. 2 . 1 peo 
ide 


better that the miniſter ſhould leave himſelf to the prov 1 
God for further ſervice, than that a church of Chriſt ſhould 
rent in pieces by a miniſter's reſolved continuance amongſt then, 


and making parties and wars in fo ſacred a ſociety, There is fe. 
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thing perfe& in human affairs on earth, where knowledge and - 
grace ate ſo impertect. Ve mutt not expect complete purity and 
peace, till we arrive at the bleſſed communion of the church in hea» 
ven: Yet I may venture to affirm, that things would ſcarce ever 
ariſe to this extreme height ui difference, if chriſtian charity and 
love, humility and mutual condetcenfion, were but more univerſally 
taught and pt actiſed, and the furious and narrow {ſpirits of men 
tempered and eniarged, according to the glorious pattern of the 
apoitles of Chriſt, 

Srer. VI.—Here will occur another enquiry alſo; and that is, 
« when the congregation itſelt is divided in their ſentiments, how 
muſt any propoſed queſtion be determined Or whether a propoſed 
communicant muſt be admitted?“ I] anfwer; in all ſuch caſes, the 
light of nature and the common uſage of mankind have deter- 
mined it, that the greater number {hould carry the queſtion accord- 
ing to their ſentiment, and the lefſer ought to tubaut, But I 
would take the liberty to give my opinion in point of prudence 
thus: That though, in queſtions of leſs moment, it is proper enough 
that the major vote thould decide the cafe, yet, in an — of con- 
ſiderable importance, ſuch as the choice of a minitter, or the re- 
ceiving a member to conſtant communion, &Cc. it it were poſſible, 
] would obtain an univerſal concurrence of all the church; for it 
would be better, if ſuch a thing could be fo managed, as, that no 
old member ot the church be made uneaſy by receiving a new 
one; much leſs ſhould a church, that will act with prudence, 
admit a new member contrary to the ſentiments of their miniſter, 
or give occaſion of grief to him, as I have before hinted. But, ſure- 
ly, | would never determine the affair only by a majority of one 
or two voices; for this will be in danger of giving ſo great an un- 
eaſineſs to a conſiderable number of the church, though they hap- 


pen to be the minor part, that oftentimes it will adminiſter occa - 


lion for ſtrife, diviſion and ſeparation, 

There is one piece of prudence that we may learn from our 
teateſt enemies, the pope, and the conclave of cardinals ; who, 
in the election of a new pope, never appoint the perſon but by 
the vote of two thirds of the college of cardinals ; that in an affair 
of ſuch importance, there may be no dangerous contention of 
parties after the perſon is elected. And 1 thould think this fo 
valuable a rule of prudence. in the facred affairs of the church of 
Chriſt, that no matter of moment ſhould ever be determined, 
unleſs two thirds or more of the congregation agree to it. And in- 
deed, if there be a firm oppoſition made, but by two or three 
conſiderable members, againſt the admiſſion of any new com- 
municant, I would not be haſty to admit the perſon, but rather 
perſuade him to delay, or to feek communion elſewhere, than 
endanger the peace! of a whole church. I deſire it may be noted 
here, that I have only delivered my private opinion concerniag the 
diſtin&t power of elders, miniſters, and votes of the people, in 
admiſſion of members to the communion of the church: But whe- 
ther the power of receiving or excluding be veſted entirely in the 
people, or in the miniſter, or in both 232 whether by a 
majority of votes, or univerſal conſent of a particular church it 
equally ſerves the purpoſe of my argument in moſt of the follow- 
ing queſtions upon this ſubject. I put this note only to ſecure 
my readers againſt any prejudice or haſty judgment againſt the 
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following parts of the book, though they ſhould happen to differ 


from me in the preſent queſtion. 


— 


— — 


Quxsr. III. HMiat are the Particular Terms of Chriſtian Communion » 
Or, what things are Neceſſary to make the Profeſſion of Chr;/tianity 
Credible ? 


Sed. Hv enquired who are the perſons that muſt judge 
of the credibility of our profeſſion in order to chriſtian communion, 
we proceed next to enquire, ** what things go to make up a credible 
profeſſion; and we mult take great care in this matter not to make 
new terms and conditions of our own, which Chriſt the Lord ang 
king of his church has not made; nor to inſiſt upon any thing as ne- 
ceflary to render a profeſſion credible, which may not be fairly de- 
duced from the rules and examples recorded in the New Teſta. 
ment, and the application of them to our preſent age, according to 
the different circumitances of times, places, and perſons. It muſt be 
granted that there are ſeveral parts of necetlary conduct in chriſ- 
tian churches and ordinances, that ariſe from the very nature and 
reaſon of things. from the very being of ſocieties, and from the cir- 
cumſtances of all human affairs; and we muſt not expect that all 
theſe ſhould be dictated by divine revelation, and written down 
with all their minute particulars in expreſs words of ſcripture. It 
would be endleſs for the ſacred writers to have attempted it, and 
moſt unreaſonable for us to expect it: For the light of nature and 
reaſon is given us by God himſelf for our direction, as well as the 
light of revelation ; and whatſoever rules may be drawn by plain 
reaſoning, and by eaſy and neceſſary inference from the compariſon 
of ſcripture-times with our own, may and ought to be eſteemed a 
part of our direction in theſe affairs, as well as the expreſs 
words of ſcripture; for ſcripture itſelf often gives us but ver 
ſhort and imperfect hints of the whole proceſs of civil or eccleſiaſ- 
tical tranſactions. This ſhall be more fully made appear, when ! 
come to anſwer an objection raiſed from primitive practice. 


After a diligent ſearch into the holy ſcripture, and careful obſer- 
vation of chriſtian churches and their affairs, theſe three things ap- 
pear to me to be neceflary, at leaſt in our times, to make a profeſ- 
non of chriſtianity ſufficiently credible for chriftian communion. 


Hiri, A confeſſion of all the 1 articles of chriſtian religion. 
Secondly, A profeſled ſubjection to all the neceſſary rules of chril- 
tian duty. Thirdly, Such a blameleſs and holy practice in life, as 
may make the profeſſion of the lips appeaf, in the common judg- 
ment of men, to be the ſincere ſenſe of the heart. 


Nor, under the firſt head, I fay, a confeſſion of all the neceſ- 
ſary articles of chriſtian religion, rather than the chriſtian faith, that 
TI may plainly include the practical articles of repentance and new 
obedience, &c. as well as the doctrinal oncs, Reaſon and revela- 
tion, nature and ſcripture, ſeem to make theſe three things neceſſary 
to a credible profeſſion of chriſtianity. For if a man makes never io 
fair an appearance of chriſtian duties in his practice, yet if in words 
he refufes to profeſs the chriſtian faith, or deny any neceſſary doc- 
trine or duty of it, he is not worthy of chriſtian communion, Or it 
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a man give never ſo good an account of his knowledge and belief of 
all the articles of the chriſtian religion, and his moral converſation 
and carriage towards men, has been generally blameleſs in the eye 
of the world ; yet it he utterly refuſe to — his ſincere inten- 
tion to practiſe any of the plain and neceſſary duties of the chriſtian 
religion, he cannot be accounted worthy of chriſtian communion. 
Or if his words make never fo full a confeſſion of all the doctrines 
and duties of chriſtianity, and profeſs a ſincere belief of and ſub- 
miſſion to them, yet if in his conſtant practice he be a liar, an adul- 
terer, a drunkard, a known cheat, or a robber, &c. his wicked prac- 
tice makes his profeſſion incredible, he is not worthy of chriſtian 
communion. 


Sect. Il.—But 1 would deliver my thoughts more fully on 
theſe three particulars that make up the credibility of a profeſſion, 
and ſhew what is implied in each of them. Firſt, a confeſſion of all 
the neceflary articles of chriſtian religion, includes in it thoſe arti- 
cles that are neceflary to ſalvation, and thoſe that are neceſſary to 
maintain and practiſe this communion ; which two are certainly dif- 
ferent from each other. Though it has been often ſaid in a chari- 
table way, and with very good reaſon in 2 diſcourſe, that 
« there ſhould be nothing required in order to chriſtian commu- 
nion which is not neceſſary to ſalvation, yet tais cannot exclude 
the knowledge of what chriſtian communion is. The very nature 
of the thing requires that we ſhould know how to practiſe this com- 
munion, before we can actually practiſe and enjoy it. Now as the 
Lord's-ſupper itſelf is not of abſolute neceſſity to ſalvation, the 
things neceſſary to communicate in the Lord's-fupper, muſt imply 
ſomething more than merely the things neceſſary to ſalvation ; as } 
ſhall alſo make plainly appear under the ſeventh queſtion, which 
will be entirely employed on this firſt part of chriſtian profeſſion, 
and therefore 8 to the ſecond. 


Ster. III. Secondly, a profeſſed ſubjection to all the neceſſary 
rules of chriſtian duty, includes in it not only thoſe duties that are 
neceſſary to ſalvation, but thoſe duties that are neceſſary to praiſe 
chriſtian communion. Ihe firſt ſort of chriſtian duties are thoſe 
that are neceſlary to ſalvation, ſuch as the fear, love and worſhi 
of God; faith, love, and obedience towards our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : 
repentance of tin, and a humble truſt or hope in the promiſes of 
the goſpel, as ſhall be ſhewn at large under the ſeventh queſtion. 
Now this profeſſion does not ſignify a mere * neagy* or promiſe 
hereafter to fulfil theſe duties, but alſo a profeſſion that we have 
begun to practiſe them already; for we are not received into a 
church in order to receive Jeſus Chriſt the Lord, but upon a credible 
profeſſion that we have received Jeſus Chriſt already; Rom. xv. 7. 
Receive ye one another as Chriſt has received us, We mult have therefore 
lome evidence and hope that we have received Chriſt in all his necei- 
lary offices, as our Lord and Saviour, and conſequently that ke has 
received us before we ſhould propoſe ourſelves to be received by any 
viſible church. | 


Now if a man profeſles ance, it implies that he has been 
made ſenſible of fin, that he has been taught the evil of it, that he 
mourns for what is paſt, and is daily watching againſt it. If a man 

ofeſs faith in Chriſt as a propitiation and atonement, it implies that he 
$ acquainted with his guilt in the fight of God, that he is in danger 

divine wrath, and that he is not able to make atonement for lis 
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own fins, and therefore he flies for refuge to Jeſus Chriſt, that he m 
obtain peace with God. If he proteſſes a hope of heaven, it implies in it 
that he is endeavouring to prepare for this heaven; for every ma; 
that hath this hope purifieth lamjelf; 1 Joan iii. 3. If he profeſles to take 
Chriſt for his example, it implies a deſire and attempt to imitate our 
blefſed Lord in ſelt-denial, patience, zcal, &c. 


In order to make this profeſſion of our faith and hope credible, it 
s the cuſtom of ſome churches to require no more than the perſon's 
own general profeſſion that he does believe, and repent, and hope, 
as in Adds viii. 37. I believe, Ke. It is the cuſtom of other churches 
to defire allo ſome further evidences of the truth of his faith, hope, 
and repentance, by a more particular account of fome of thoſe 
things which are implied in the exerciſes of thole graces ; and 
this has been uſually called, though not properly, the rendering a 
reaſon of the hope thet is in him ; as 1 Pet. iii. 15. 

The firſt of theſe methods hath conſiderable advantages towards 
the enlargement of particular churches ; and, fo far as | can judge, 
ſuch churches ſeem to require all that is abſolutely ee to 
the nature and being of a church of Chriſt, The ſecond has aifo 
ſome valuable advantages towards the well-being of a church, and 
the purity and the profit thereof in the inward and experimental 
parts of chriſtianity, though ſome perſons of extreme baſhfulneſs 
may have been hereby diſcouraged and hindered from chriſtian 
communion. Both of theſe methods have tome advantages, and 
ſome inconveniences ; and it is not my deſign at preſent to decide 
which of the two has the greateſt; but this is certain, that every 
church muſt judge for itſelf how large, or how narrow; how ge- 
neral, or how particular a profeſkon of chriſtianity mutt be, in 
order to render it credible to themſelves ; vet let each church 
take heed that they make not the door of admiffion larger or 
ſtraiter than Chriſt has made it. 


The ſecond ſort of chriſtian duties are thoſe that are neceſſary to 
practiſe chriſtian communion, eſpecially it conſtant communion be 
defired, ſuch as, to meet at the ſame time, and in the ſame place 
with ſome church of Chriit, tv perfurm chriſtian worſhip, with 
them there, to agree to the general methods of worſhip the cuſ- 
toms, order, and diſcipline that are practiſed in that church, ſo 
far as they can find them agrecable to the will of Chriſt in bis 
word, or ſo far as they are neceflary to maintain the being, order 
and peace of all religious ſocieties. This is ſo much, and ſo plain- 
ly implied in the very nature of commuaion or fellowſhip, that 1t 1s 
always ſuppoſed to be conſented to, even where it is not exprelsly 
mentioned; this will appear more evident under the next queition, 


This profeſſion of conſent to the worſhip or order of that church, 
does not forbid or prevent any perſon from attempting to reform 
any miſmanagements in the worſhip or diſcipline of the church 

argument and friendly perſuaſions; but only it reſtrains 
him from all tumultuous and irregular proceedings, in order 
to ſuch reformation ; according to the great canon of the apottle, 
« tt all be done decently, and in orver,”” I Cor. xiv. 40, It is 
upon this account he forbids the Corinthians to fpeak with unknown 
tongues without inter pretation, to break in upon the public dar or tor 
ſeveral pere tn ſpeak all at once. &c. and ſueli natural rules of ee 
as thele, may, in ſome ſenſe, he called tlie commands of our Lori, 
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ver. 31. to which we owe a profeſſed ſubjection. But if a man 
cannot conſent to the moſt conſtant and eſſential forms ot miniſtra- 
tion, worſhip and diſcipline, as practiſed in that church, it is far 
better that he ſhould join himſelf to ſome other ſociety, whoſe 
chief practices and government are more agreeable to his own ſen- 
timents. 


Ster. IV. The third thing that goes to make up the credibility 
of our profeſſion, is *© ſuch a blameleſs and holy practice in life, as 
may make the profeſſion of the lips appear, in the common judg- 
ment of men, to be the ſincere ſenſe of the heart: By which we 
are not to underſtand a perfection of virtue, or a freedom from 
every vice: for there is no man living on earth, that doth good, and finneth 
not; in many things we offend all; and the beſt of men have rcaſon to 
complain, that the evil they would not do, ſometimes prevails over 
them, and they are led ceptire to the law of fin; Jam. iii. 2. Rom. 
vil, 19, 20. 


But it is neceſſary that perſons profeſſing chriſtianity ſhould be 
free from all groſs and ſcandalous fins, nor be guilty of thoſe 
crimes in their allowed practice, which in many places of ſeripture 
exclude men from the kingdom of heaven; 1 Cor. vi. 9. Know ye 
not that the unrighteous ſkall not inherit the kingdom of God Be not D 
neither fornicators, nor idoluters, nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor coretous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, jhall inherit the kingdom of 
God; 1 Cor. v. 11. I have written unto you not to keep company, if any 
man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetuous, or an idolater, or a 
railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, with ſuch an one, no not to eat: And 
if this text forbids us to keep free and ſociable converſe with ſuch per- 
ſons, or to fit down at our tables with thoſe who profeſs chriſtianity, 
and practiſe wickedneſs, much more does it become a church to 
exclude them from its ſacred ſociety and fellowſhip, and to forbid 
them to fit down at the table of the Lord. Common railers and 
llanderers, ſuch as the apoſtle James deſcribes, are to be ſhut out 
from communion ; Jam. i. 26. {fany man among you ſeem to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue, but deceireth his own heart, this man's religion is 
rain; that is, his religious performances are evidently ineffectual 
for his own ſalvation; therefore while he indulges his tongue in 
a ſcandalous liberty, his pretences and profeſſion of chriſtianity are 
rain and incredible, and conſequently he has no right to chriſtian 
communion. The glory of God who is holy, the honour of our 
ar gary Chriſt — is our pattern of holineis, the credit of the 
folpe which is a doctrine according to godlineſs, as well as the common 
enſe of mankind, exclude all ſuch perſons from ſocieties of ſtrict and 
pure religion, 


In the very firſt dawning of the goſpel, John the Baptiſt, the fore- 
runner of Chriſt, forbid the protcſhng Phariſees from baptiim, for 
want of fruits of repentance an{werable to their profeſſion; Mat. iii. 
7.8. And in following times the Epheſian converts made their 
faith appear by confeſing what they believed, and ſhewing therr deeds ; 
Acts xix. 18, 19. And if there be not a frequent account of fuch 
nitances in ſcripture, it is becauſe the nature and reaſon of things 
tender the neceſſity of it ſufficiently evident without many exprets 
inſtances. The enquiry of a church into, the converſation of the 
perlon who deſires its communion, may be adjuſted and regulated 
under theſe four heads, viz. whether he be ſober, juſt, and good, 
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as well as religious. So much of theſe four characters as lie within 
the public obfervation of the world, are neceſſary in order to become 
a member of the church. 


1. Whether he be ſober and temperate in ſome good meafure. 
free from the vices of drunkenneſs, uncleanneſs, violent wrath, 
railing, revenge, &c. for otherwiſe it 1s plain he cannot belong to 
Chriſt, they that are Christ's have crucified the fleſh with its affeRions and 
lufts ; Gal. v. 24. and the foregoing ſcriptures I have cited run much 
upon this point. 

2. Whether he be juſt and honeſt among his neighbours, a man 
of fair dealing, faithful to his word, fincere and without hypocriſy 
in the common affairs of life; for if a perſon be jof a deſigning 
tricking and deceitful temper and carriage among men, how can 
we truſt his profeſſion in the things of God? Or receive it as cre- 
dible ? Beſides, the unjuſt are expreſsly excluded the kingdom of God: 
1 Cor. vi. 8. And all liars all have their part in the burning lake ; Rey, 
XX1, 8. 

3. Whether he be good, kind, charitable. Whether he hath 
that love to his neighbour which is the fulfilling of the duttes, of the ſecond 
table; liom. xii. 8, 9, Whatſoever we profeſs of faith, yet 
without love we are nothing ; 1 Cor. xi. 2. and it may be enquired too 
what love he has to fellow-chriſtians, for it is an appointed mark 
of the diſciples of Chriſt; John xili. 35. Hereby ſhall all men know 
ye are my diſeaples if ye love one another, Ma man ſ 1 love God and hate 
eth his brother ne is a liar : He that loveth not his brother whom he hath ſeen, 
how can he love God whom he has not ſeen ? 1 John iv. 20. Without love, 
and particularly to fellow-chriſtians, he can never be fit for ſuch 
a holy fellowihip, which is to be managed all in love, and whereof 
love is one of the greateſt duties. | 


4. Whether he be religious and godly, 2 inward piety 
is chiefly to be known to men by the profeſſion of the mouth, and 
the two foregoing general heads in ſome meaſure anſwer this end, 

et there ſhould be ſome appearances of 2 alſo in our conver- 
Rien in the world, in order to give us a full right to chriſtian com- 
munion. In ſuch an enquiry as this, at leaſt it muſt be found that 
ſuch a perſon is not a ſcoffer at religion, that he does not make a 
jeſt of things ſacred, that he uſes the name of God with reverence 
in common converſation, that he ſpeaks honourably of Chuift, 
and his goſpel, and his ordinances upon juſt occaſion, and that he 
frequents ſome places of religiousworthip; for we are to look diligently 
that there be no profane perjon in our churches, as well as no furnicator; 
Heb. xii. 15. Thus I have given a particular account of thoſe three 
things that join to make up the credibility of our profeſſion, in 
order to be regularly admitted to the communion of a chriſtian 
church, 


Ster. V.—-Objection. But why muſt there be ſo many things 
required to make a profefſion of chriſtianity credible in our day, 
beyond what was required in the primitive times ? Then they on! 
confeſſed Chriſt to be the Meſſiah, the Son of God, or that he was raiſe 
from the dead in order to baptiſm and admiſſion into the church. 80 
it was when many thouſunds were added to the church in one day; ſo the 
eunuch when Philip baptized him; Ads viii. 37. So the jailor and 
Lydia; 44s xvi. 15, 35. and many others; or at moſt, their preſent 


works were thought ſufficientto contirm their confeſſions; Ad. Id. 
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un Many that believed came, and confeſſed, and ſhewed their deeds, without long 
me W enquiries into the whole of their faith, or the courſe of their con- 
yerſation. 


e; Axsw. I. The account that the ſcripture gives of theſe tranſactions 
th, is very ſhort, yet ſufhcient to inform us that there was more diſ- 
r to WM courſe on both fides, in order to the baptizing their converts, than 
and is expreſsly written down; for even the confe ſfions that Lydia and 
ach me jailor made are not written, but it is ſaid in general, they be- 

lieced ; therefore we are not to take it for granted there was nothing 
un WM elſe required, becauſe the ſcripture in thoſe places mentions no 
riſy more than a word or two of ſhort confeſſion. 


ing Axsw. II. In ſeveral places where ſuch tranſactions are recorded in 
can Wl ſcripture, there is no mention of the works or convertfation at all; 
re - and ſurely no miniſter or church in our day would imagine, that 
od: a mere confeſſion, that Jefies is the Chriſt, without any further enquiry 
ev. either after knowledge, faith, or works, is ſufficicut ground for ad- 

miſſion to ſacred ordinances; for then we muſt take in almoſt 
ath whole nations. Befades, if a man did make ſuch a protetfion, that 
ond Wl Ovi was the Son of God, and his converſation were blameleſs to 
yet ¶ outward appearance; yet who of our miniſters, or which of our 
too MW churches would receive him without ſome further enquiry into Ins 
ark knowledge of God, and Chriit, and the goſpel? Therefore it is 
mow Wl futhciently plain, by the acknowledgment and practice of thoſe who 
late ¶ make this objection, that they themſelves do not think it neceſſary 
ben, to contine their enquiries only to ſuch a ſingle ſentence of protefiion 
we, Nas the ſcripture-hiſtory expreſſes, and ſeek no further. 


ach Axsw. III. It is ſufficiently evident tome, that the fundamental or 
neceſſary articles of religion are not the ſame in all ages and places; 
. but more or leſs knowledge is neceſſary, in order to ſalvation, ac- 
iety WF cording to the degrees of divine revelation in ſeveral nations or 
and WW ages. The belief of the crucifixion and reſurrection of Chriſt was 
nd, WF not fundamental in Chriſt's own life-time; for when he ſpake of his 
ver- own death, Peter replied, far be it from thee, Lord; Mat. xvi. 22. 
am- tis tall not be unto thee : And the reſt of the apoſtles knew not certainly 
that WI that Chriſt Mould riſe from the dead, for ſome doubted even after his reſur- 
kea Wreftion ; Mat. xxviii, 17. Yet they were the chief of the church 
ne Wo Chriſt upon earth at that time. So in the very firſt promulgation 
uit, of the goſpel, before judaiſm was quite deſtroyed, the apoſtles 
t he chemſelſves had not ſo full a knowledge of chriſtianity as they after- 
ently WW wards, * degrees, received from the inſtructions of the bleſſed 
tor; Writ. Many paſſages of ſcripturediſcover this, as A&s x. 14.—17 
hree fand xv. 7—30. and Cal. ii. 2—14. At this time there was ſcarce any 
„in ching of the New Teſtament written; and though the evidences 

the chriſtian religion were great, yet the opportunities of a large 
and extenſive knowledge were excceding few and ſmall among 
7 common converts, it compared with our age: "Therefore 
e Meſſiahſhip of Chriſt, his death, and reſurrection, and exalt- 
uon, with a very few alterations from natural or Jewiſh religion, 


on! 

iſed em to be the chief things then neceſſary to believe in order to ſal- 
. So uon, or to profeſs in order to communion. 

» the . But when in proceſs of time the Jewiſh economy was divinely 
and Wliroyed, chriſtianity grown to its full perfection, the canon of 
nn "ture completed, and ſeveral chriftian truths and duties more 
K. 18 


any and expreſsly revealed, it may be well ſuppoſed that 
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where this canon of ſcripture is freely publiſhed, God may require 
ſomething more of chriſtian knowledge in order to ſalvation, than 
in the very firſt years of the goſpel. I ſpeak this laſt propoſition 
but modeſtly, and as a probable opinion ; but it this be true, then 
it clearly follows that there are more things neceſſary to make 3 
rofeſſion of chrittianity credible at this day in moſt places of 
.ngland, than were neceſſary even in Judea in the fuſt years of 
chriſtianity. > 


Axsw. IV. If the eſſentials of any doQrine were perfectly the 
ſame in all ages, yet the credibility of its profeſſion is excecding 
different, according to different circumſtances of time, place and 
perſons. Where hardſhips and ſufferings attend the profeſſors of 
any religion, a very {light profeſſion of it will perſuade me that a 
man underſtands it, and is very tincere in it; becauſe he expoſes 
himſelf to ſuffering by this means: But where there is full liberty 
given, or eſpecially if external advantages attend it, there every one 
will be ready to profeſs, though he has little knowledge or ſincerity. 
Thoſe firſt times of the goſpel, were times of reproach and — 
cution : the ſect of chriſtians was every where ſpoken againſt, and 
death and dangers attended it on all ſides. Now to confeis the name 
of Chriſt, amidit the reproaches of the world, againſt the oppoſition 
of the wiſe and the fooliſh, the Jews, and the Greeks, the threatening 
of kings, and the violence of the people, was a more powerful and 
evident proof of the truth of their taith, than if they had made long 
ſpeeches, and had the teſtimony of a continued blameleſs conver- 
lation in a land and age of chriſtians. Surely that confeſſion, 
which was ſufficient for martyrdom, if their enemies knew it; muſt be 
ſufficient for cummunion, when made known to the church, But 
in our age and nation where chriſtianity is the profeſſion of the 
time, and the country, a mere acknowledgment of the name, or 
death and reſurrection of Chriſt, is not ſufficient to prove us know- 
ing or fincere chriſtians ; and there ought to be ſo much larger a 
confeſſion, and ſo many credible circumſtances attending it, before 
we can reaſonably, or upon juſt grounds, believe a man to be a 
true chriſtian. Ai theſe requirements which I haye before men- 
tioned being put together, do not amount to ſo credible a profeſſion, 
as for a man to ſay boldly this one ſentence, **I am a chriſtian, 
in the face of death and martyrdom. 


Axsw. V. I might add alſo in the laſt place, that a great 
number of the converſions of the primitive chriſtians, were ſo ſudden 
and ſurprizing by the extraordinary effuſion of the Holy Spirit, that 
the very miracle of their converſion did ſufficiently apſwer the end 
of a large and particular confeſſion. The work of God on the ſouls 
of men was ſometimes in an inſtant, and they were made believers, 
out of unbelievers, at once; the Spirit fell on them whale they heard the 
word ; and when they who juſt before profeſſed judaiſm or heathen- 
iſm, and neither knew nor loved Jeſus Chriſt, confeſled his * 
and his religion at once; the wonderful change was evident to all, 
and they had no long accounts to give either of their faith or con- 
verſion, their knowledge or converſation ; nor was it requires 
* becauſe the miracle itſeif made their profeſhon (uficient'ſ 
credible, Beſdes, ſpiritual gifts were conferred on multituges 
that day as ſoon as they were converted, and gave ſufficient — 4 
dence for acceptance unto baptiſm, as Acts x. 44, 46, 47. | K 
Peter get ſpale the e words, the Holy Ghoſt fell on all them which hear 
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word, For they heard them fpeak with tongues and magnify God, Then 
anſwered Peter, can any man forbid water, that theſe ſhould not be baptized, 
which have received the Holy Ghoſt, as well as ue? He that well conſiders 
all theſe things, and jets the affairs of the primitive times in a due 
light, and thus compares them with our own, will ſee plainly that 
ſomething more is neceſſary to make a proteſhon of chriſtiani 
credible in our day, than was needtul in the firſt age of the church, 
And yet ſtill we may be ſaid to follow the rules and examples of 
{cripture, while we require nothing more in order to communion 
than what is neceſſary to make our profeſſion credible ; for ſo much 
of this has been always required even in ſcripture- times, and the 
word of God, and the very nature of things {ſcem to demand it. 


QuEsT. IV. Hat is a Church-covenant ? And whether it be Neceſſary to 
Chrijttan Communion ? 

Brswrs the things that have been already mentioned, as in- 
cluded in a credible profeſſion of chriſtianity, it is worth our enquiry, 
whether any folemn covenant be needful in order to communion. 
Now to anſwer this queftion we muſt diſtinguiſh between that 
communion which is fixed and conſtant in one church, or that 
which is only occaſional. By fixed, conſtant, and complete com- 
munion, I mean the joining myſelf to a particular church, ſo as to 
become a complete member ot that religious ſociety, engaging to 
—— at appointed times and places, my moſt uſual public wor- 

Ip with that ſociety rather than with others, to aſſiſt in all ſervices 
neceſſary to ſupport that ſociety, and partake of all privileges of 
it for mutual edification and comfort, and to maintain the public 
honour of Chriſt in the world, | 


By occaſional communion, I underſtand a mere participation of 
the general and ſpecial ordinances of the goſpel with a particular 
church for a time, under the general character and claim of chriſ- 
tianity, and ſo far as occaſions of providence may make it con- 
venient and deſirable. But not to become properly a member of 
that particular ſociety, nor to be intereſted in the affairs, regula- 
tion or management of it. Now for this occaſional communion, 
there is no neceſſity that every ſuch communicant ſhould enter 
— into a covenant or agreement with that particular church, 
any farther than only to partake of thoſe ſpecial ordinances for 
a ſeaſon in a decent and regular way. It is ſufficient for this 
fort of communion, that a perſon make ſuch a credible profeſſion of 
chriſtianity as has been before deſcribed, or that he be recommend- 
ed by ſome other church, or the elders thereof, before whom he has 
made ſuch a credible profeſſion: or that it be ſome way aſcertained 
to the church whoſe communion he dctires, that he has done it. 


But where fixed and complete fellowſhip with a particular ſociety 
Is deſired, the very nature of things ſeems to require it, that there 
ſhould be ſuch a mutual agreement among, the perſons that intend 
to practiſe this conſtant communion. This is part of the ſecond 
thing requiſite to make our profeſſion credible, viz. @ profeſſed ſub- 
Jettion to all the neceſſary duties of chriſtianity, as EP ap- 
pear by what follows: 


A church is compoſed of tuch perſons as agree to worſhip and 
walk together in all the ordinances of Chriſt, viz. to atiend on the 
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einiſtry or preaching of the word, on praying to God together, on 
—_ or ſinging the praiſes of God, and celebrating all the in- 

itutions of Chriſt, eſpecially that great one, the ſupper of the Lord, 
which is called communion. 

They devote themſelves firſt to the Lord in public by their pro- 
feſſion, as they have done before in ſecret ; covenanting to walk with 
mim in all his ordinances ; then they give up themſelves to one 
another, and they receive one another in the Lord, which 1s the word 
uſed moſt frequently in the New Teſtament for admiſſion into the 
communion of ſaints, or being ſolemnly acknowledged as fellow- 
Chriſtians, and eonſequently as having a right to ſpecial ordinances, 
They profeſs their agreement or conſent to worſhip uſually to- 
gether, to attend uſually on the ordinances of communion as ad- 
' Miniſtered in that church, and to fulfil all neceſſary duties of chriſ- 
tian fellowſhip in a ſpecial manner towards one another for mutual 


edification, as far as God ſhall inſtruct and enable them: And this 


is called the church-covenant, which is in truth nothing elfe but a 
voluntary ſolemn agreement with ſome particular ſocicty, to practiſe 
thoſe ſocial duties of the chriſtian religion among them at appointed 
times and |, races, which Chriſt himſelf has required 1a general to 
be practiſed ſomewhere when opportunity is found. 


Such a conſent or agreement to meet at ſtated times and places 
for ſocial worſhip, is not indeed formally inſtituted in the New Teſ- 
tament: But there are ſeveral paſſages in the New Teſtament which 
very plaunyy ſuppoſe it, as will appear immediately, And the rea- 
Jon why it was not delivered in the form of the goſpel inſtitution 
is this, becauſe it is a principle of natural religion ; the light of 
reaſon teaches it, and = this account it was not ſet down as an 
inſtitution under the Old Teſtament, though doubtleſs the patri- 
archs and holy men of old practiſed it, ever ſince there was any 
ſuch thing as public worſhip ſet up in the world: So the Iſraelites 


met and read the ſcripture, and prayed in their ſynagogues with- 


out the formality of a particular divine inſtitution ; whenever a 
[ynagogue was built, the neighbouring inhabitants by conſent weekly 
worſhipped there. 


I confeſs where magiſtrates take upon them to impoſe a religion 
upon the people, and national and parochial churches are ap- 
pointed by ſome aſſuming powers, this free covenant or agrec- 
ment degenerates into a conſtrained conſent ; but ſuch a free and 
explicit agreement is more neceſſary among thoſe chriſtians who 
are left to their own liberty, or who diſſent from a national and 
eſtabliſhed church. This covenant has indeed been much cenſured 
both by the profane world, and by ſome fellow-chriſtians : And it 
muſt be confeſſed that ſome few miniſters and churches of rigid 
and narrow . have heretofore given too juſt an occaſion 
of cenſure, by drawing up their particular church-covenants in 2 
long form of writing, and inſerting ſeveral things into them that 
were by no means neceſſary to common chriftianity, and fuch as 
ſavoured too much of a party-ſpirit ; but churches and miniſters in 
our age better underſtand chriſtian liberty and true principles of 
charity: I know of none of theſe impoſitions in our day; and if 
our S ot greg Acute in this matter be cenſured by any, I am per- 
ſuaded it is merely for want of underſtanding it: For if it be 
fairly repreſented, as I have deſcribed it, it . to be a piece of 
mere natural religion, and ſocial worſhip ; is ſo far from being 


- 
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an rr to the rules of the goſpel, or an impoſition on the 
conſciences of chriſtians, that no voluntary religious ſociety can 
poſſibly ſubſiſt without ſome ſuch covenant. When any perſon 
therefore joins himſelf to, and becomes a member of a chriſtian 
church, this covenant or mutual agreement is always implied where 
it is not expreſſed ; and thoſe that have been ſo weak as to ridicule 
the forms of it, yet are fo wile as to practiſe the ſubſtance of it, 


Indeed the mere neceſſity and reaſon of the thing is ſo plain and 
convincing, that one would wonder that any man ſhould ſpeak 
againſt it, if he will but give himſelt leave to confider the following 
particulars : | 


1. How can there be a — — each other in the Lord, at the 
firſt forming of a church, if there be not a mutual agreement, or 
giving up themſelves to each other to worſhip the Lord together ? 
Chriſtians are commanded to do it, that with one mind und one mouth 
they may glorify God ; Rom. xv. 6, 7. And how can __ 
member afterward he received to communion, if there be not ſuch 
a ſociety or church to receive him, and to which he may give up 
himſelf to walk with them in the Lord ? 


2. How can there be any ſocial worſhip performed, if there be 
no agreement to worſhip together in the ſame place, and at the ſame 
time ? If all the chriſtians muſt always be at perfect liberty to wor- 
ſhip where they will, and communicate every Lord's-day at a dif- 
ferent place, a miniſter may ſometimes be left to preach to the feats 
and walls, if none are bound to attend on his miniſtrations : And 
on the other hand, ſurely the miniſter may take as much liberty as 
the people; and he may abſent himſelf and worſhip elſewhere, 
when they are all gathered together and wait for a ſermon. Thus 
many aſſemblies for worthip may be without a teacher, and many 
ms ns without an afſembly, and ſome ſmall aſſemblies have many 
teachers, 


3. How can there he any proviſion made of a proper place of 
worſhip for a whole aſſembly, or any conveniences or decencies that 
are requifite for ſacred actions] without ſuch an agreement? How 
can a table be appointed or furniſhed with bread and wine, and 
veſſels to contain them, fit to diſtribute the Lord's-ſupper, unleſs ſeve- 
ral perſons have agreed upon it ? 


4. How can the miniſter be maintained if there be no ſocieties 
agreeing to attend on their miniſtry, and ſupport and encourage it ? 
et this is a duty incumbent on all thofe wh are miniſtered unto ; 
Gal, vi. 6. 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14. Each ſociety is hound by the rules of 
the goſpel to maintain and honour their own miniſters who labour 
among them in word and dofrine ; 1 Tim. v. 17. and 1 Theſſ. v. 12, 13. 


5, How can the poor of Chriſt he fed and clothed, if chriſtians 
are not diſtributed into diſtin ſocieties, and each take care of their 
own poor 7 Vl. iv. 28. To whom ſhould the poor chriſtians have 
applied of old, if not to their own ſocicties ? For ſingle perſons can- 
not nor are they bound wholly to maintain them, 'T hey muſt there- 
fore be diſtributed into diſtin& ſocieties, that every poor chriſtian 
may know where to apply for relief; and that each of the richer 
may know alſo to whom they ſhould give their conſtant alms, and 
look upon themſelves in a ſpecial manner bound to ſupply. If all 
the poor ſaints in a nation were ſtraggling abroad, and belonged 
to no chriſtian ſociety, how ſhould the richer 1 or richer 


locieties know theſe are God's poor, and of the houſehold of faith, 
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whom they are bound in a ſpecial manner to take care of; Gel. vi. 
10. unleſs they have made a profeſſion to ſome church of Chriſt, 
and are known by this means? .So great is the neceſſity of theſe 
things to be done by particular ſocieties, that chriſtian princes and 
. in order to have theſe things regularly performed, have 

rown all the dominions into the form of diſtinct pariſhes, or 
ſingle PR : though they have had not much regard to any 
rules of the New 'Feſtament, in eſtabliſhing their church-worſhip 
and diſcipline 1a other parts of it. 

6. How can the ordinances of cenſure and excommunication be 
ever adminiſtered, if there be no ſocieties agreeing to walk and 
worſhip together ? If any perſon be charged with a fault or heinous 
crime, he will reply, he belongs not to any ſociety who thall afſume 
a right to deal with him and cenſure him? And it is impofhble that 
the whole viſible church of Chriſt can meet together, or take cog- 
nizance of ſuch particular cauſes, and give cenſures, unleſs we ſet 
up a pope, or council, or conclaye of cardinals to do all this, and 
conſtrain all particular churches to ſubmit to their ſovereign and 
univerſal dictates. 

There muſt be therefore an agreement betwixt a company of 

rofeſſing chriſtians, giving up themſelves to one another, and receir- 
Ing each other in the Lord, in order to maintain the church of Chriſt 
in the world, his goſpel, or his honour ; to ſupport his poor, or his 
miniſters, or the purity of his church, or of any holy ordinance, 
Receive therefore the apoſtle's exhortation, Rom. xv. 6, 7. That 
ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
4x: _—_ —receive ye one another as Chrift alfo received us, to the glory 

— —— 1—— — 


QuesrT. V. -V len a Perſon is once joined to a Particular Church, whether 
he may never worſhip with other Clurches occaſionally, or change lis ſixed 
Communion to another Chur ct ? 


I Anſwer, That this agreement of 2 together is not fo 
ſtrictly to be underſtood, as if none of thele perſons ſhould ever 
worſhip any where elſe ; for there are various occaſions in the 


courſe of life, that may lead the members of one church now and 


then to worſhip with another. Since we all hold the ſame faith and 
worſhip in the eſſentials of it, we ae to efteem ourſelves in gene- 
ral communion with the whole viſible church ot Chriſt ; and ſome- 
times we join in worſhip with others, merely to teſtify our charity 
and chriſtian fellowſhip with thoſe that in the circumſtantials of re- 
ligion differ from us ; ſometimes to accompany a particular friend ; 
to hear a particular miniſter ; to attend on ſome 0 occaſion of 
prayer, or preaching; on ſuch occaſions we may very reaſonably 
worſhip with various aſſemblies : Or perhaps we may be called to 
travel from home, and to ſpend many ſeaſons of worſhip abſent 
trom our own particular community, and then we join with thoſe 
churches where providence may caſt us. 


When chriſtians travel where they are unknown, or make any 
conſiderable ftay in diſtant places, they ſhould carry with them 2 
letter of recommendation from the officers or members of their own 
church, to any churches of Chriſt, where they may come; ſuch 
are the letters that St. Paul ſpeaks of, 2 Cor. iii. 1. Do we need 

: 3 


caſe: 
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letters of commendation to you, or from you ? And thus he himſelf re- 
commends chriſtians to diſtant churches, as Rom. xvi. I, 2. I com- 
mend unto you, Phebe, our ſiſter, who is a ſervant of the church at Cenchrea, 
that ye recerve her in the Lord as becometh ſuints, that is, that ye receive 
her to the * N of chriſtian ordinances, as well as ad her 


in any Civil affairs. Ibis agreement or church-covenant, therefore, 
only obliges perſons, as far as they can with tolerable convenienc 
of aftairs and ſpiritval edification, to make that church, of whic 
they are members, the uſual place of their worſhip, and eſpecially 
their participation of the Lord's-ſupper, whereby ſpecial commu- 
nion is maintained, 

Ihe queſtion concerning the changing of our fixed communion 
ſtom one church to another, may be thus determined. All church- 
fellowthip is appointed for the public honour of God, for our mu- 
tual aſſiſtance and edification in ſpiritual things, and for the ſupport 
of the intereſt and kingdom of Chriſt among men. Whenſoever 
therefore any member cannot attain theſe ends in the particular 
church he belongs to, after ſolemn conſideration and prayer to God 
for counſel, he may deſire a diſmiſhon to ſome other church, and 
upon theſe reaſons the church ought to give it. A brother, or a ſiſter, 
i not in bondage in ſuch cas; and the paſtoral office, and all church 
power Is jor edification, aud nol for deftruction, as St. Paul ſpeaks, 2 Cor. 
xii, 10. Now this necetlity of changing our communion may hap- 
pen ſeveral ways: As when a perſon removes his habitation to ſuch 
a diſtance, as that he cannot conveniently attend and perform the 
duttes of church-fellowſhip in that ſociety ; or when the church 
falls into pernicious errors and hereſies; or when upon any other 
account his own edification in that church is not to be attained ; or 
when other neceſſary circumſtances of life, or religion, make his 
union to avother church of much more importance. But in theſe 
ales let the conſcience of a man be well informed, and let him dul 
confider all circumſtances before he put this in practice: For it 
2rgues a light and changeable temper to be running always from 
one church to another, and unbecoming the ſpirit of the goſpel. 
Yet where the reaſons of removing this communion 'from one 
church to another are juſt and good, and after due application to 
we church, if they retuſe to diſmiſs him, he may fairly depart 
without it, — 1 — himſelf to any other church that is ſatisfied in 
is credible profeſſion of chriſtianity. 


QuesT. VI. ether fired C ommnion with ſome Particular Church be 
a Neceſſary Duty; And whether any may be admitted to Occaſional Com- 
nunion, who are no fixed Members of any Church. 


U is a natural enquiry flowing from the former queſtion, whether 
ay perſon js at liberty to content himſelf merely with occaſional 
communion, ſometimes with one church and ſometimes with ano- 
ther, without becoming a fixed member of any church at all ? Or 
Whether. a church may forbid a perſon occaſional communion, who 
uſes utterly to join in any fixed communion ? The duties of holy 
elo ſhip for the glory of God and mutual edification, which are 
oft regularly practiſed in a ſtate of fixed communion, are ſo many 
ad fo plain in {cripture, and in the reaſon of things, that very few 
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perſons can be exempted from them: For thoſe duties are ſuch as d 
theſe, to attend on public miniſtrations together, to pray and confe; oc 
together about ſpiritual things, with a ſort of holy intimacy or friend- 
ſhip, to encourage and ſupport the —— to maintain the poor, f 
to uphold the public worſhip of God by aſſiſting in the rms of an 


_ @ place, and all other external things neceflary for public worſhip, Wi 
to receive members into the church, to cenſure and reprove, and 00 


caſt out ſcandalous members, to watch over one another in their mi 
holy converſation, &c. to admoniſh and to receive admonitions, cet 
I grant that ſo many of theſe duties as can be conveniently per- the 
formed toward all fellow-chriſtians, ſhould never be omitted where yg 
providence gives juſt occaſion; but fince each chriſtian cannot per 
watch over all others, worſhip with all others, aſſiſt toward the Hs 
maintenance of all the poor, nor all the miniſters, &c. thoſe with op 
whom he agrees to worſhip in a ſtated way, are the perſons to KL 
whom he is moſt immediately called to fulfil theſe kind offices, and his 


has fairer opportunities to do it. And as I have ſhewa before, that fon, 


public worthip could never be certainly, regularly and comfortably of I 
maintained without ſuch a fixed communion, and every perſon that 8 

refuſes ſuch ſervices to Chriſt and the church, muſt have very plain all 
and conſtraining reaſons to excuſe his neglect. — 
Beſides the privileges of fixed fellowſhip are, or ſhould be. alluring ſuch 
and encouraging; ſuch as, their opportunities of ſerving Chriſt in dedie 
his public intereſt in the world, ſupporting his name among men, lead 
their vote in chuſing miniſters or officers of the church, and their in- 1. 2; 
tereſt in the prayers, cares and watchfulneſs of the church, for them, At 
and over them, their ſpecial right to the ſpiritual aſſiſtance of the chu 
miniſters and elders of that church in private counſels, admonitions, ſelf t 
and prayers with them and for them ; their own temporal ſupport, pete 
is fa 


aſſiſtance and relief by the church, if they fall into poverty, &c. It 
18 my opinion that ſcarce any perſon can be juſtly exempted, or ex- deco 
cuſed, — xe&.communion ſomewhere, but thoſe, who by reaſon nde 
of their different opinions, unhappy temper, or ſome ſpecial cir- 
cumſtances of life, ate under ſome ſort of incapacity of fulfilling ſe- 


veral of thoſe duties, and yet by their credible profeſſion appear 
worthy to partake of the ſpecial ordinances of the church. 


And if there be any perſon to be found in ſuch circumſtances, ] 
ſhould think it is only ſuch as theſe : 1. One that has no fixed 
abode, but his buſineſs of life is at all uncertainties, and calls him 
perpetually to change his reſidence : Such were the apoſtles and 
evengeliſts, and the itinerant preachers of the firſt century, together 
with their attendants, who ſeem to be ſettled members of no parti- 
cular church. Or 2. Such a one that differs exceedingly in his ſen- 
timents in ſome important doctrines, or practical points of religion, 
from all the churches of Chriſt near him, and yet may be ſuppoſed 
to hold all the neceſſary articles of the chriſtian faith, but may not 
be ſo fit to aſſiſt as a member in the affairs of a church of ſo differ- 
ent opinions. Or, laſtly, there may be ſuch a perſon as may ge 
ſome credible evidences of true piety in his heart, but his natural 
temper is ſo violent, his ſpirit ſo various and inconſtant, that he can 
ſcarce confine hiniſelf to the ſettled orders of any communey, but 
— be more likely to divide a congregation, to edify it in 

e. 

Perhaps it may be lawful and proper; nay, I add further, per- 
haps it is a neceſſary duty at ſome ſeaſons, and upon very good evi- 
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dence of their chriſtianity, to receive ſuch fort of perſons as theſe to 
occational communion, though they have no fixed relation to any 
particular church; and the general rules of chriſtianity will oblige 
them to perform ſeveral relative duties towards their tellow-chriſtt- 
ans, and to help to ſupport the external charges of thoſe churches, 
with whom for a ſeaſon they hold fellowſhip. But after all, I muſt 
confeſs that the ſpecial duties, which belong to a fixed ſettled com- 
munion of chriſtians, are ſo generally plain in ſcripture, and ſo ne- 
cellary from the very nature of religious ſocieties, as deſcribed under 
the fourth queſtion, that in my opinion, any church of Chriſt has 
reaſon to make very careful enquiry into the real chriſtianity of a 
perſon who defires occaſional communion only, but utterly refuſes all 
manner of fixed communion with any church where he has proper 
opportunity; unleſs his habitation be always unſettled, or his Cir- 
cumſtances very peculiar, or he can give ſome other juſt reaſon of 
his refuſal to the church. I ſhould alſo add in this place, that if per- 
{ons ſhould be freely and readily indulged and tolerated in this fort 
of looſe communion, becauſe they may have ſome ſort of appear- 
ance of reaſon for it, others that have much leſs reaſon, or none at 
all, might probably demand and expect it: and theſe examples 
would tend greatly to the diſſolution and confuſion of churches ; In 
ſuch a caſe, though it may be barely lawful, yet it ſeems not to be ex- 
bedient, and therefore ſhould not be commonly practiſed, fince it 
leads to the ruin of churches, rather than to their edification; 1 Cor, 
x. 23, except in caſes extraordinary. 


Another very obvious queſtion ariſes here, viz. Whether 2 
church, or religious ſociety, may refuſe a perſon who offers him- 
ſelf to become a fixed member of that church in conſtant and com- 
— communion, and makes a viſible and credible profeſſion of 

is faith? Whether a church can lawfully forbid ſuch a perſon to 
become a complete member, and reſtrain him only to a ſort of oc- 
caſional or incomplete communion ? | 


AxswER. Though it is certain that without ſuch fixed ſocieties or 
churches, public chriſtianity could not be well maintained, and 
therefore far the greateſt part of chriſtians are certainly obliged to 
become members of ſome particular chriſtian ſociety ; yet as there 
may be ſome peculiar caſes which may excuſe a perſon from fixed 
communion and memberſhip, ſo there may be peculiar caſes alſo 
which may excuſe a church from receiving ſome perſons to com- 
plete memberſhip with them, though they may admit them to oc» 
alonal communion, 


Let it be conſidered, that by admitting a perſon to fixed com- 
munion, and making him a member of that particular ſociety, 
le not only requires a right to join with the ſociety in all the or- 
Unances of the goſpel and ſpecial communion, in public on the 
Lord's-days, but he hath a 7 to be with them at any more pri- 
late meetings of the whole church, and to conſult and a& in their 
beclal affairs: He has a right to attend on ſuch meetings for 
conſidering of the circumſtances and ſtate of the church, for 
*2uating things that are amiſs, for altering any of their cuſtoms, 
"diſtributing monies to the poor, for chuſing a paſtor er other 
icers, for admitting members, and for exerciſing the diſcipline of 
e church, 15 He acquires alſo a right in joint-partnerſhip to 
det emporal poſſeſſions of the ſociety, ſuppoſe it be a meeting- 
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houſe for public worſhip, veſſels of plate for church communion, 
or any houſes, or temporal goods or donatives, which may belong t, 
that particular ſociety. 

Now though the laws of Chriſt require us to receive every yi. 
ible chriſtian, who deſires it, to communion in public worthip, and 
in ſpecial ordinances of the goſpel, becauſe he is fit for it, vet thoſe 
laws do not require that every ſuch perſon ſhould be admitted to 
the peculiar councils and affairs of zany particular fociety, becauſe 
perhaps he is really unfit for it. Perhaps they know, or have abun- 
dant reaton to believe, that his different opinions, or his unhappy 
temper, or, his peculiar circumſtances, would render him a very 
troubleſome member of it, that he would raiſe partics in the choice 
of officers, or in admiſſion of members, or in diſtributing to the poor 
or in the regulation of other church aftairs ; and therefore they 
allow him only occaſional communion with them, which is all that 
ſeems to be his duty with regard to that particular church, and 
which is all the duty which the laws of reaſon, or of religion, ſeem 
to demand of them toward him. 

Beſides, let it be further confidered, that whatſoever inſtances of 
chriſtian tellowſhip in ſacred things the laws of Chriſt may demand 
for ſuch a perſon, yet it is certain the laws of Chriſt do not demand 
for him any ſhare in the temporal poſſeſſions of that religious ſo- 
ciety, nor in the diſtribution of their temporal things, unleſs it be 
3 to relieve him in ſome degree, if he be neceſſitous. There- 

ore the laws of Chriſt do not require that ſociety to receive ſuch a 

erſon to complete communion and memberſhip, to introduce him 
into their councils and affairs, or to veſt him in any of their tem- 
poral pofſethons, ſince it is evident he will become a very trouble- 
ſome member, and endanger, if not deſtroy, the editication and 
peace of the particular ſociety or church. Let all things be done to 
edification; 1 Cor. xiv. 26. Fullow thoſe things which make for peace, and 
things whereby one may edify enother ; Rom. xiv. 19 

— 


QresT. VII. Hat Knowledge is Neceſſary for Chriſtian Communion * 
—_ Ux pg the third queſtion I have ſhewn that the knox- 


ledge neceſſary to communion, includes in it both a knowledge ot 
what is neceſſary to falyation, and a knowledge of what is further 
neceſſary to maintain and enjoy this holy communion : The very 
nature of things requires this. 

Firſt, Let us confider the things neceſſary to ſalvation. How 
many articles of the'chriſtian faith or practice, are neceſſary to our 
ſalvation; or in other words, how many fundamentals are there, 
is not expreſsly determined in any part of the ſcripture. It 182 

ueſtion that has troubled the chriſtian churches almoſt two hun- 

red vears, ever ſince the reformation began, but has never 98 
been decided to the common ſatisfaction even of thoſe that held 
the {cripture to be the only and perfect rule of faith and practice. 
Therefore as every man muſt judge for himſelf, concerning the fun, 
damentals of chriſtianity, in order to examine his own heart, and 
evidence to himſelf his hopes of ſalvation ; fo 2 particulat 
church muſt judge for itſelf, which are the fundamentals, or necel 
fary articles of chriſtianity, to examine thoſe that ** them 
ſelves to communion, nd evidence their right to it. I grant th, 
that in determining the nature or number of neceſſary articles, nt 
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churches of Chriſt ought to govern their ſentiments by the rules of 
{cripture, as near as they can find them by comparing one place 
with another, and form their judgment in this matter by a large and 
extenſive charity. A general love to mankind, the dutiful imita- 
tion of God our Saviour, and the exemplary practice of the bleſled 
apoſtles, oblige us to make as few articles necetlary as is conſiſtent 
with the great ends of the chriſtian religion, and to impoſe nothing 
more upon the conicicnces of men in tis retpect, than we ſolemnly 
believe our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf impoſes in his word, as we 
will an{wer it at the great day of his appearance, Yet 1t is certain, 
and without controverſy, that there are ſeveral articles both of doc- 
trine and duty, uf ſuchi importance, that a man cannot be a true 
chriſtian without them, nor have any juſt hope of chriſtian ſalva- 
tion according to the goſpel ; and conſequentiy, without the ac- 
knowledgement of thc. articles, a perſon may lawfully be refuſed 
Communion, 


Here let me lay down this preliminary: That the fundamentals 
of religion, as I have proved before, are very different in different 
ages and nations, according to the different degrees of revelation, 
and different advantages for knowing the truth: But ever ſince the 
time that the canon ot ſcripture was finiſhed, and where this canon 
is publiſhed and acknowledged, we may ſay in general, and with 
regard to church communion, that the fundamentals of chriſtia it 
are the ſame to this day; eſpecially in ſuch places of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, &c. where perions enjoy ſo great degrees of adyan- 
tage for obtaining chriſtian knowledge. What gracious allowances 
for want of capacity, or for want of means, in dark corners of Eng- 
land, or in India, God will make hereafter, is not my buſineſs to 
enquire into; but certainly, we are to admit none to chriſtian com- 
munion who have not the knowledge that is effential to chriſtianity. 
And though we cannot preciſely reckon up the certain number of 
eſſential or fundamental articles, yet we may lay down ſuch charac- 
ters of them, as may aſſiſt and regulate the affairs of chriſtian com- 
munion. 


Stor. II. We may begin therefore with negatives, and may 
boldly ſay, thoſe cannot be fundamentals either of faith or practice, 
which are not very clearly revealed, either in expreſs words, or ig 
very plain, caſy, and obvious conſequences ; they muſt be ſuch 
as the meaneſt chriſtian may be able to find by reading his bible, 
with ſincere defirc of truth, with holy diligence, and with humble 
prayer: For the way of holineſs and ſalvation is fo plain, that fouls ſhall 
not err therein ; II. xxxv. 8. which may be explained by that text, 
| Cor. i. 26, 27. Not many wiſe are called, but the fooliſh things of this 
world, &c. Thoſe again cannot be fundamental which are only 
to be found in ſuch verfes of ſcripture, the authority whereof 
may have been any ways dubious or reaſonably ſuſpe&ed. For 
fundamentals muſt have the ſtrongeſt authority, as well as the 
plaineſt evidence, and that for the fame reaſon. Upon this 
account, I would never call that a tundamental, which is not men- 
tioned but ia one fingle text of ſcripture ; for it is poſſible, that 
luch a ſingle text might be conteſted by critics, or tranſcribed falſe, 
by the negle& or iniquity of men, or be falſely tranſlated, either by 
Ignorance or deſign. Fundamentals muſt be revealed in ſeveral 
parts of the bible, and appear to be the frequent defign and ſubjec 
of the holy writers; that ſo the faith and ſalvation of plain chriſtians 
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might be ſecured againſt the danger of fatal miſtakes, and the 
porn; of critics, or cunning deceivers. Such articles alſo can 
never be fundamental, as have no neceſſary influence on the honour 
of God, the good of our neighbour, or our own holineſs and final 
ſalvation, for fince the honour of God, and the good of men, is 
the very end of the goſpel, that can never be an eſſential part of it, 
without which, theſe ends may be happily and gloriouſly attained, 


Sect. III. The plain and poſitive characters of true fundamental 
articles in chriſtian religion, teem to be ſuch as theſe : 1. Thoſe 
without which there can be no religion : Such as, that there is a 
God; that this God 1s to be worſhipped, believed, and obeyed; 
that he governs man in this life in order to a final judgment; that 
there is a future ſtate ; and rewards and puniſhments hercafter, 
according to our different behaviours here. 


2. Thoſe alſo ſeem to be effential, neceſſary, and fundamental 
articles of the chriſtian religion, which are the chief points that 
raiſe it above natural, or diſtinguiſh it from the Jewiſh religion, and 
which are repreſented in ſcripture as the very foundation and 
ſubſtance, the myſtery and glory, of the goſpel ; ſuch are theſe : 

« That all mankind are ſinners; are deſtitute of holineſs and 
happinefs ; and finful man cannot recoyer himſelf to the fayour and 
image of God; and there is no way of acceſs to God for him but 
by a Mediator.“ Johan xiv. 6. No man cometh to the Father but by me : 
And I take this doctrine of the neceſſity and uſe of a Mediator, 
to be the groundwork of the difference betwixt natural and revealed 
religion. 

„That this Mediator is the Son of God dwelling in fleſh ; or, that the 
Son of God has taken upon him human nature tor this very end, 
to become a Mediator: This ſeems to be properly the great myſtery 


of the goſpel, and it ſhould be acknowledged without controverſy, that = 


God was manifeſt in the fleſk; 1 Tim. iii. 16. | 

That Jeſus of Nazareth is this glorious Perſon, this only Medi- 
ator. There is one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the 
Man Jeſus Crit: 1 Tim. ii. 5, If ye believe not that I am he, ye ſhall 
die in your fins ; John viii. 24. | 

% That in order to the ſalvation of man, Chriſt is appointed by 
the Father to inſtru us, as a teacher or prophet ; to make an atone- 
ment for our fins, and to intercede for us as a prieſt ; and to give us 
laws, and rule and judge us as our Lord and king; For he has 

iven us moſt frequent, plain, and expreſs notices in his word, that 
this is the way whereby he ſaves us; and if we know not ſo much 
as this of the method of his ſalvation, how can we apply to him 
for it, or receive it at his hands with any degree of faith * 


„That the Lord Jeſus Chriſt is to be believed, truſted in, re- 


ceived, and ſubmitted to, under theſe ſeveral characters which he 


ſuſtains, by all that would partake of this ſalvation :”* For if he be 
abſolutely rejected in either of theſe his offices, we have no reafon 
to expect him to fulfil any part of his ſalvation to us, or in us. /{f 
we refuſe him that ſpeaketh from heaven as our prophet, we cannot ei- 
cape ; Heb. xii. 25. If we utterly reject his proper ſacrifice as a 

rieſt, there remaineth no more ſtcrifice for fins, but a certain fearful louk- 
ing for of judgment, and fiery indignatiou ; Heb. 26, 21. And if we refuſe 
this man as a king to reign orer us, we ſhall be ſlain before his face, 
„ 2 27. Ile will take vengeance on them that obey not lis gojpel ; 
2 Theff. i. 8. | 
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« That God forgives repenting ſinners, and is reconciled to them, 
not for the merit of their repentances, but for the ſake of what Jeſus 
Chriſt had done and ſuffered. This is a very evident conſequent 
from the former doctrines, and has a plain and neceſlary connexion 
with them. It ſeems to be the very ſubſtance of the goſpel, that we 
are juſtified or ſaved, not by our own works, but by the grace of God aboundin 
to finners, through the redemption which our Lord Jefus Chriſt hath, 
obtained ; and that Jeſus Chriſt redeemed us from the curſe, by bear- 
ing that curſe for us; and that God is at peace with us tor his ſake ; 
that the goſpel is the word of reconciliation ; that God was in Chriſt, re- 
conciling ſinners to e, becaule he that knew no ſin was made ſin, or 
a fin-offering, for us, that we, who are ſinners, might be made righteous, 
and accepted of God through him ; 2 Cor. v. 18—21. See Hom. ili. 
2025. Ephef. ii. 8, 9. and many other places. 


„That though we cannot obtain the favour of God and eternal 
life by the merit of our own good works, yet faith in Chriſt, re- 
pentance of all fin, and holineſs of heart and life, are neceſſary, in 
order to our enjoyment of the final ſalvation.” Ihe ſcripture is 
moſt expreſs and poſitive in ſuch fort of articles. le that beliereth 
not all be damned; Mark xvi. 16. Except ye repent ye Hall periſh ; 
Luke xiii. 3, 5. And without holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord: Heb. xii. 
14. Now by this article we are bound to refit all temptations, to 
{trive againſt and ſubdue all ſinful appetites and inclinations, and to 
practiſe all known duties of fear, faith, love, and worſhip, towards 
God ; and juſtice, faithfulneſs, and kindneſs, toward men. 


« That the Holy Spirit of God is appointed and 1 to bleſs 
men with wiſdom and ſpiritual underſtanding, to aſſiſt them to ac- 
cept of this ſalvation of Chriſt, to ſanctify them here, and fit them 
for the full enjoyment of it hereatter : For ſince the canon of 
ſeripture is completed, there is a number of ſuch expreſs atteſta- 
tions therein, to the enlightening and „ operations of the 
Holy Spirit, that he who utterly and in all ſenſes denies them, 
ſeems to deny that there is any thing for the bleſſed Spirit to do 
_— men, fince the day of miracles was ended. Now ſince 
the gift of the Spirit is one of the moſt glorious and promiſed bleſ- 
lings of the goſpel, a conſiderable out of the goſpel ſeems to me 
to confiſt in the operations of the Holy Spirit ; and in this ſenſe, 
he that denies the Holy Spirit, ſeems to refuſe a glorious part of 
the appointed ſalvation. Let it be conſidered alſo, that we are bap- 
lized into the name of the Father, Son, and Hoy Spirit: And is it not ne- 
cellary that we ſhould have ſome general knowledge and idea who 
this Father, Son, and Spirit are, and what is their diſtin& concern 
and buſineſs in matters of our ſalvation, together with their divine 
all-ſufficiency to perform it ? 


The Epheſians, who had never leard of a Holy Ghoſt, and were 
daptized only in the baptiſm of John, might be true believers with- 
out this knowledge; As xix. 2, 3. But fince we have had ſuch 
abundant diſcoveries of him, and are baptized into his name, the 
cle is much altered. How can we accept adult baptiſm, or con- 

that which we paſſed 1 infancy, at our coming into a 
clurch, if we know nothing of the Holy Spirit, nor the uſe of him 
in our religion? It might alſo be added, as a further argument 
on this head that the communion of the Holy Ghoſt is the great goſpel. 
benediction, joined with the love of God, and the grace of our Lord Jejus 
Uri; as in 2 Cor. xiii, 14. So that our initiation into chriſtianity 
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being ſolemnized in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, our d 

chriſtian Jife and {tate being maintained by their diſtinct offices or ol 

traataRions therein, and our hope of happineis depending on their CC 

divine benedietion, we may reatonably infer, that ſome knowledge 

and faith of the blefied Trinity are neceſſary to chriſtian ſalvation, ge 
&« "Phat there ſhall be a reſurrection of the body is another ſuch ne 

article; for if the dead ri not, then is not Chriſt riſen; and i Chriſt be not to 


rien, your Juith is rain, ye are yet in or. ins; 1 Cor. xv. 16, 17. How. * 
ever this might be doubted by fome Corinthians before this epiftle 


was written, yet it cannot ſafely be doubted now. - 
„That there is a {tate of happineſs hereafter prepared for ſaints _ 
where Jaſus Chriſt is, John xiv. 3. and thoſe that refuſe his gof- a0 
el hat! be puniſhed Jrom the prejence of the Lord with crerlaſtiug dejiruc. chr 
tion: 2 Thefl. i. 9. Theſe ſeem to be neceſſary motives to work 2 
upon our hape and fear, and without which the goſpel could hardly deg 
be ſuppoſed to be received amongſt men; and therefore I count that 
them neceflary and fundamental articles of chriſtianity. Thus! wa 
have attempted to give fome inſtances of ſuch doctrines as ſeem to nor 
be neceſſary to a chriſtian profeſſion, according to the fecond cha- "Wo 
rafter of fundamentals; iz. © ſuch as raiſe it above natural reli. 10 
ion, and dittinguiſh it from Judaitſm, &c. and are repreſented in rd 
ſcripture as the foundation, the ſubſtance, and the glory of the "Mg 
goſpel.” peric 
3. A third character by which ſeveral fundamentals may be 1 
known, is this: Thoſe doctrines or duties that are expreſsly ha 
made necefiary to ſalvation in the word of God, are certainly fun- — 
damentals: Though the greateſt part of theſe are ſuch as are ei- * 
ther neceſſary to all religion under the firſt head; or are ſome of the 
molt diſtinguiſhing doctrines of the chriſtian religion under the ſe- 5. 
cond head; as, he that cometh to God muſt belicte that he is, and that he i; Know 
arewarder of them that diligently ſeek him ; Heb. xi. 6. That Jeſus Chriſt is and T 
the only way to the Futher ; | ohn xiv, 6. No man cometh to the Father but — an) 
me. That;Jejus isthe Chriſt : Whois a liar, but he that denicth that Jejus the ne 
is the Chrift # Ile is antichriſt, that denieth the Father and the Son: Whoſue dre 
erer deniet ii the Son, the fume hath not the Father ; 1 John ii. 22, 23. neceſſ 
The duties of believing in Chriſt, mortification of fins of the all thi 
fleſh, and perſeverance in faith and holineſs, I eſteem fundamen- pratic 
tal and neceflary duties; becauſe the ſcripture expreſsly faith, lk WM whate 
tha betiereth not, fg be damned ; Mark xvi. 16. If ye lire after the life thi 
fleſh ye ſhall die; Rom. viii. 13. If any man draw back, my ful ſhall have l. Ir! 
no pleaſure in him ; eb, x. 38. And for the fame reaſon this error, IM iicate 
that juſtification is to be attained by the works of the law, ſeems to chriſtia 
be an hereſy, or fundamental error; becauſe the ſeripture ſaith, alſo to 
Chriſt is become of none effect to you, whojucrer of you will be juſtified by the tbe me; 
law, ye are jallen from grace ; Gal. v. 4. By which we are to under- ad the 
| ſtand ſuch a hope ot juſtification by the law, as made the ſacrifice Bing or 
and atonement of Chriſt needleſs ;- and which was moſt probably epic 


the ſenſe of the heretics in that day. 
Scr. IV. But here I defire my readers to take notice of theſe 
five things : een | | == 
1. That I have by no means pretended to reckon up all the fun- 
damental articles; or give a full or regular catalogue of them: There 
may be ſort which | have omitted, and ſome which I have men- 
tioned twice, and that arc included in each other. Lhave'only laid 
, . s 443 + © | ; 2 * 4 K HS w# S 4286 2 
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down ſome general tokens or marks, whereby neceſſaty truths and 
duties may be known, fo far as the terms of chriſtian communion are 
concerned therein. | 


2, I have here joined ſeveral doctrinal and practical articles to- 
gether, ſuppoſing that all thoſe duties which the ſcripture makes 
neceſſary to be praiſed, are neceſſary alſo to be Known in order 
to practiſe. 4 | 


3. I call theſe. articles fundamental; and it is my opinion t 
may be infiſted on as neceffary to communion, becauſe they ſeem 
to me neceſſary to true chriſtianity, in ſuch an age and land of light 
as outs is. Yet, what I hinted before I repeat now, that, as I will 
not judge all the heathen world, and condemn them for want of 
chriſtian knowledge, ſo neither will I utterly condemn every poor 
ſoul in the obſcureſt corners of a chriſtian nation, for want of ſuch 
degrees of knowledge as to me ſeems neceſſary to ſalvation, to all 
that know and read the New Teſtament. I grant, that God, in his 
word, does not ſeem to give encouragement to their hope of heaven, 
nor allow their communion with chriſtians on earth: But the final 
condemnation of them is alone with him. And after all that we can 
ſay, every perſon muſt judge for himſelf, which articles are neceſ- 
ſary in order to his own ſalvation ; and every church muſt jud 
for itſelf, to regulate its own communion ; and God alone is a fu- 
perior judge with regard to the one or the other. 


4, I do not think every one of theſe articles neceſſary to be ex- 
prefily infifted on, and profeſſed by every communicant ; but fo 
many only as the church ſhall think neceſſary, in order to give them 
areaſonable ſatisfaRion that he knows and believes the reſt. 


5. Though I eſteem it neceſſary that every communicant make 
known his belief of ſuch articles as the church judges fundamental 
and neceſſary ſome way or other, yet I am far from confining him 
v any propoſed human forms of expreſſion ; as I ſhall ſhew under 
tue next queſtion. 


Seer. V. I proceed now to the ſecond ſort of knowledge that is 
neceſſary to chriſtian communion ; and that is, a knowledge of 
al thoſe things that are neceſſarily unplied in the enjoyment or 
practice of this communion ;** or, in ſhort, thus: We muſt know 
What communion is, and how to communicate, before we can prac- 
lle this duty. This ſort of knowledge includes theſe particulars : 
l. If I ſhould ſay it is neceſſary to be baptized before we commu- 
cate at the Lord's-table, I ſhould have far the greateſt part of 
chuiſtians on my fide ; and if baptiſm be * it is neceſſary 
al to know the nature of baptiſm, the end and deſign of baptiſm, 
ve meaning of being baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
aid the manner of performing it, whether it muſt be done by dip- 
Ping or ſprinkling, or whether both be not lawful, . and whether 
aptiſm in infancy. be ſufficient. 2. It is neceſſary allo, that a per- 
an ſhould know what is the nature of the Lord o- upper; that it is to 
de performed by breaking of -bread, and diſtributing that and the 
ine amongſt a chriſtian aſſembb z that the bread and wine are 
Uh to be blefled, and what is nature of that es, 4 what 
if bread and wine repreſent ; what is the deſign of breaking and 
lributing them; who are the perſons that muſt do this: And a 
man muſt know,whether women are to be admitted to the Lord's- 
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: ſupper. 3. That ſeveral perſons, who make a credible profeſſion of 
chriſtianity, muſt agree to meet together for chriſtian worſhip, 4: 


[ 


. 


_ endeavoured to 
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the ſame time, and in the ſame place, in order to celebrate thi 
ordinance ; and that it is not to be received alone, becauſe it is an 


ordinance of communion. 


Without the knowledge of theſe things, I do not fee how any 
erſon can communicate in the ſacred and ſpecial ordinances of the 
goſpel in an orderly manner, or with ſpiritual profit. "Thus have | 
open the way for perſons to form their judgmen: 
this difficult and important queſtion, what are thoſe articles 

of the chriſtian religion, the knowledge of which is neceſſary th 
communion ;** and I hope I have kept the middle way between a 
Jibertinifm of principles, and a narrow uncharitable ſpirit : Where- 
in if I have failed, I thall be glad to be ſet right in a ſpirit of mecknel;, 


— 
— — 


in Order to Conununion ? And in what Manner muſt we profeſs it ? 


SECT. i 1 ms has been a famous and notable queſtion in all ages 
of the church. National churches, ſynods, aflemblies or councils 
of biſhops, — and learned men, have eſtabliſhed certain 
ſets of fundamental articles and expreſs forms of confeſſion; and 
by theſe forms perſons are to be tried, that deſire admiſhon to 
their communion. Others, who have thought this yoke and burden 
impoſed upon the conſcience too heavy and intolerable, have main- 
tained, that no forms of confeſſion are neceſſary, beſides the very 
words of {cripture ; and that he who agrees to theſe words, has a 
right to chriſtian communion, though perhaps he may underſtand 
or explain them in a ſenſe never ſo different from the church, 
whoſe communion he defires. Now to ſpeak my own ſentiment 
with freedom here, I think theſe are two extremes; and the bet! 
medium that I can find for all the * of peace and truth is, 
that every man ſhould confeſs his faith in his own words, which! 
ſhall endeavour to make evident by a particular review of each 


method. 


I grant, that it ſeems a very natural and plauſible argument, that 
fince God has written down all needful chriſtian truths and duties 
in the holy ſcripture, we can chuſe no better words to confeſs them 
in, than thofe which God himſelf has given us for our inſtruction in 
thoſe truths and duties: But if we conſider the affairs of the chril- 
tian world, the experience of mankind, the practice of heretics and 
deceivers, as well as the reaſon of things, we ſhall find that, though 
the words of ſcripture are ſufficient to teach us all the neceſſary 
parts of chriſtianity, yet the mere repetition of them, or ſubſerip- 
tion to them, cannot give ſufficient proof, that the perſon ſo pro- 
feffing, has any underſtanding of them; or has any true chriſtian 
knowledge. An ideot, or an idle boy, may learn twenty of the 
nobleſt and moſt comprehenſive ſentences of ſcripture without 
book ; a very ignorant perſon, or a man of moſt erroneous and de- 
ſtructive principles may repeat any words of ſcripture, and profes 
to betieve them, while the one has a quite contrary meaning unde! 
thoſe words, and the others have no meaning at all. Now ſure!) 
ſuch ſort of profeſſions can never be counted a ſufficient evidence 
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of chriſtian knowledge, and conſequently can never give him a 
right to the holy communion. But becauſe this point is of great 
importance, I ſhall debate it at large as a diſtin queſtion by itſelf. 


Sect. II. It will be replied then immediately, If the words of 
{cripture are not a ſufficient teſt in this caſe, may not confeſſions: 
of faith, drawn up by wiſe and good men, be made a teſt of chriſ- 
tan knowledge ?” I anſwer, no, by no means ; and that for theſe. 
three reaſons : It will admit ſuch as ought not to be admitted, it 
will exclude ſuch as ought not to be excluded, and it will endanger 
or infringe chriſtian liberty. | 

RrasoON I. This may admit ſuch perſons as ought not to be ad- 
mitted ; for ſuch forms of doctrine, drawn up by other men, will. 
hc liable to the ſame inconveniences that will attend any ſcriptural 
form of words : A child, or an ideot, may learn and repeat them. 
by heart; a ver vs perſon, or one who is very erroneous, , 
-; Wl nay proteſs and ſubſcribe them in his own ſenſe: For when ſuch 

bras have continued ſome time in the world, men of very here- 

tical notions and tempers, being in danger of being excluded from 
the church by ſuch a teſt, will contrive and find how to put ſome. 
ges perverſe ſenſe upon the words, and thus evade the force, and 
eis Giſappoint the deſign of them, as they have done in all ages with. 
ail Wl the words of ſcripture. 


25 REeasoNn II. This may exclude ſuch perſons as ought not to 
* be excluded: For if a perſon of a truly chriſtian ſpirit, and of a pious 
ad unblemiſhed character ſhould happen to differ from this form 


of human. articles but in one ſentence, or even in one word, he 
" Wl cannot honeſtly aſſent to, nor ſubſcribe the whole form, though he is 
perfectly of the ſame mind in all things, except in that minute 
point; and yet for this little inconfiderable difference, he muſt 
deexcluded the communion of the church, and perhaps be liable 
bel o all the immediate inconveniences of ſuch an exclufion, as much 

«if he denied every article. There are no ſynods, or councils of 
chi Naittian biſhops or preſbyters, even though the laity have been 

mingled with them, but have put into their articles and confeſſions 
lome little party notions, as well as the gem and neceſſary truths 
of the goſpel. They have ever had an itch to determine ſome quei- 
that I tons about meats, and days, and circumſtances, and ceremonies, 
uties either in faith or 9 as well as the moſt undoubted and fun- 


hem Weamental points of chriſtianity. Mint, and aniſe, and cummin, 


on in late been ever creeping into confeſſions of faith among the 
hriſ. veightier matters of faith and love. Now if ſubſcribing to a whole 
and Wet of articles be the teſt of communion, then for not eating fleth or 
ough berbs, or for want of the aniſe and the cummin, a man is excluded 
Mary Ide church as much as if he wanted faith and love; which is a moſt 
crip- Nenreaſonable thing, and would directly contradict that great 
5 canon of the apoſtle ; Rom. xiv. 1. Him that is weak in the faith receive 
iſti 


9e, but not to doubtful diſputations. 


f = REASON III. It will endanger or infringe chriſtian liberty. The 
_ ſupoſition of human forms of profe ſſion has been a heavy burden 
d on v lore bondage, under which moſt parts of the chriftian church 
nager e groaned in almoſt every age. It has been a fore temptation 
rely many thouſands to {train and ſubdue thoſe words to new ſigni- 


ations, to various and very foreign ſenſes, in order to bend their 
bulciences to a compliance with them; and it has oftentimes been 
LL2 
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made a hateful Fagine and inſtrument of quarrels and ſehiſms, f 
reproaches and ſharp perſecutions to many fincere and honeit 
ſouls, that could not warp their ſincerity, nor ſubdue their con- 
ſciences to ſuch a compliance. Whence ariſes the ſeverity of the 
inquifition in Spain and Portugal, and the compliances of the 
Jews there, to profeſs the Roman faith ? It is true, no human me- 
thod is perfectly free from all inconveniences, yet I would not 
willingly encourage fuch a method which has often had ſuch miſ- 
chievous and impious effects, and has always ſuch danger attend- 
ing it. Yet I am very much of the mind that articles of religion, 
confeſhons, catechiims, and ſhort ſummaries of the chriſtian faith, 
are very uſeful and neceſſary amongſt the churches of Chriſt for 
ſeveral reaſons : and particularly, 

'1. To give a ſhort and compendious view of the chief and moſt 
neceffary points of the chriſtian religion, which lie ſcattered up and 
down in many diſtant places of ſcripture:“ And ter this reaſon, 
ſuch books are very profitable for all chriſtian families, to teach the 

ng and the ignorant the ſum and ſubſtance of what they muſt 
lieve and practiſe in order to ſalvation; for though every thing 
neceſſary be plainly contained in the word of God, yet perſons that 
have little time, and little knowledge, and very weak reaſon, 
would be at a great loſs to collect all their faith and duty from ſo 
large a book as the bible is, without ſome teacher. They would 
want ſome inſtructor, who might lay theſe things together in an caly 
method, or ſome ſyſtems, confeflions, or catechiſms, wherein it is 
done already. Though theſe catechiſms and confeſſions ſhould be 
examined by the word of God, fo far as every perſon is capable, 
and ſhould be no farther received than they bear a conformity 
thercto by all that are capable of ſuch examination, 


2. Such articles, or ſummaries of the chriſtian religion, are uſe- 
ful to hold forth to the world what are in general the ſentiments 
of ſuch a particular church, or churches ;” And this is proper on 
many accounts, ſo it is of uſe in order to make the way to thcir 
communion evident and eaſy, and that other chriſtians may know 
whether they agree with them in what is eſſential to chriſtianity, 
and may judge whether they ſhould ſeek or deſire conſtant or occa- 
ſional communion with them; and that other churches may judge 
whether they ſhould admit their members to communion : This 
alſo may tend to encourage more zcalous and hearty conſultations, 
and mutual afhitances towards the ſupport of their common chri- 
jan ee 22 that theſe articles are drawn up with judgment; 
and theſe things are managed with prudence and charity. 


Such are, or ſhould be, the articles of the church of England, 
which proclaim her doctrine and diſcipline to the world: Such are, 
or ſhould be, the Weſtminſter aſſembly's confeſſion of faith, or tl! 
of the Savoy, and the two catechiſms, which ſhew the faith and 

. worſhip of the Engliſh diſſenters: Such are, or ſhould be, the con- 
ſeſſions of the foreign reformed churches ; of all which it may be 
ſaid in general, they are very good ſummaries of the chriſtian rt!!- 
gion, however they may differ in leſſer points and circumſtances: 
All theſe have been unſpeakable advantages in the churches % 
Chriſt, not only to train up children and families in the knowledgd 
of divine truths, but to hold forth to all the world upon what found 
ations the proteſtant churches are built, and to declare what theilt 
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faith is, and what their practice. I would not be underſtood, as 
though I thought ſuch confeſſions of faith, neceflary to be drawn up 
and kept in al. churches for theſe ends; for many of the primitive 
churches for a hundred years or more, managed their affairs with- 
out any ſuch formal confeſſions, at leaſt without any ſo large ones, 
generally approved and deliyered down to poſterity. Ihe conſtanr 
preaching and praying in the churches, and mutual communication 
of chriſtians, did notify to their fellow-chriſtians and fellow- 
churches, their confent in the moſt neceffary and important articles 
of faith and worthip. But it is certain, that tince churches are more 
multiplied, and errors more abundantly increated, tnere are many 
expediences that attend ſuch a declared and public confent, or har- 
N of ſeveral churches, in the ſame general points of doctrine 
and duty. 


I grant that] there have been ſome great inconveniences attending 
thele national confeſſions and articles, ſuch as the nailing down 
certain d egrees of reformation to everlaſting imperfection, and the 
ſettling ſome miſtakes tor whole nations and future ages ; we in 
Great Britain need not run far to ſeek for inſtances of this, whether 
we dwell in the north or ſouth part of it. But theſe inconveniences 
may be avoided, if we and our fathers had but obſerved two things : 
1. That ſuch articles need not be drawn up in the ſtricteſt terms of 
any particular party, but with allowance of ſome juſt degrees of lati- 
tude for different ſentiments ; nor let ſuch articles deſcend into a 
determination of too many particulars in things that are of little mo- 
ment in chriſtianity ; and 2. I would have it always ſecured, that 
this preciſe form of words be never impoſed on any perſon whatſo- 
ever as a teſt of chriſtianity, of communion, of ordination, &c. to 
be ſubſcribed or known by ailent or conſent ; at leaſt it 
ought never to be done without the allowance of ſuch limitations, 
explications, and ge which might ſecure the conſciences of 
pious chriſtians from all unneceſſary bonds and fetters. 


Ser. IlI.—The only way therefore that I know of to ſecure the 
juit chriſtian liberty, both of churches and perſons, is this, That 
every perſon who propoſes himſelf to communion muſt confeſs his 
faith in his own words ; or by an open and friendly conference 
with the miniſters, officers, or deputed perſons of the church, he 
muſt give them ſatisfaction in what ſenſe he underſtands the holy 
{criptures, in momentous and fundamental points; and make it 
appear that he knows and believes all the neceſſary articles of chriſ- 
tianity : And, as I ſaid before, they muſt take heed not to make 
more articles neceflary than Chriſt has done by the rule of his 
word, and they ſhould acknowledge themſelves ſatisfied with ſuch 
a profeſſion, as may be ſufficient to maniteſt a perſon to be a good 
chriſtian, without deſcending into nice particularities of opinion, 
and points of leis importance. Whether perſons of divided {enti- 
ments in leſſer matters ſhould be received to fixed or to occaſional 
communion only, ſhall be diſcufled afterward. Where there is any 
juſt ground of — that a perſon holds ſuch errors, as in the 
opinion of the church are exceeding dangerous, it not damnable, 


there ſurely the church has a right to require that he declare him- 


ſelf free from thoſe errors, and give his ſenſe of ſcripture in oppo- 
ſition to them, ſo far as to give fatisfaction to the church: But he is 
not bound to do it in any form of words propoſed to him, or im- 
poſed upon him by others: but only in words of his own chuſing ; 
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becauſe the deſign of their enquiry, and of his confeſhon, is to pro. 
feſs his own ſenſe of ſcripture, or his own faith, and not theirs : 
And the church muſt afterward judge, whether the declared ſenſe 
of the propoſed communicant, or candidate, agree with their ſenſe, 
ſufficient for communion in the ſpecial ordinances of the goſpel. 


Hereby the truth and extent of a man's own knowledge is much 
better found out, than by any form of words whatſoever, human or 
divine, that can be propoſed to him for aſſent or ſubſcription, 
Heteby the liberty of the perſon defiring communion is ſecured 
from impoſitions, in that he is not confined to any ſet of words, but 
has the whole range of his mother-tongue to tell what he believes, 
and to expreſs his own ſenſe of ſcripture. Hereby the church alſo 
has its full liberty of judging the character and profethon of the 
perſon admitted to their communion, whether he believe the 
words of icripture in ſuch a ſenſe, as the church thinks neceſſary to 
ſalvation, and ſufficient for practiſing and enjoying this ſacred 
fellowſhip. This is the way to deal with others, as we would think it 
reaſonable others ſhould deal with us, according to the rule of our 
bleſſed Saviour. This is acting according to the profeſſed proteſ- 
tant principle, not to irapoſe on the conſcience of others, but to 
tet every one judge for himſelf concerning his own perſonal actions, 
and let the church judge for itſelf concerning its focial actions. 
Thus by the influence of the bleſſed Spirit, which is a Spirit of truth 
and peace, Chriſtians may walk together by this rule, to the glo 
of God and their own edification ; and peace and truth may be 

1 maintained, ſo far as we are capable in this imperfect 
ate. | 


Sect. IV. An enquiry may ariſe here, Whether a confeſſion 
— faith bn writing may. not ſerve the ſame purpoſes, as well as a con- 
rence f”” 


It is my judgment that no confeſſions of faith, delivered in writ- 
ing, can be ſufficient to give evidence of chriſtian knowledge, ex- 
cept there has been ſome perſonal conference before or after the 
writing of this confeſſion, whereby it may appear that the perſon 
well underſtands what he has written ; or at leaſt, unleſs there be 
ſome other very evident and convincing proofs that the perſon who 
writes it is truly ſincere, and would not dare to impoſe upon a 
church, by any written confeſſion, that which is not the real belief 
and ſenſe both of head and heart. And by this means that ſcandal 
and reproach will be taken away from the' churches, of receivin 
members merely upon a written confeſſion of faith and hope, hie 

rhaps was drawn up by ſome other hand, and which has neither 

the work of the head, nor heart of the perſon who deſires 
communion. 
a SS 


Quksr. IX. Mere the Seclufion from Chrijizan Communion carries Tem- 
poral Inconveniences with it, hath a particular Church the power to Seclude 
a Perſon merely for want of Orthodoxy ? 


Stor. I. Sixck I have put the teſt of knowledge ſufficient for 
chriſtian communion upon the final judgment of the church, and 
their ſatis faction in the orthodoxy ot a communicant, it is neceſſary 
J ſhould anſwer this great objection, iz. Suppoſe a ſocinian, 2 
profeſſed pelagian, or an antinomian of the groflcſt kind, ſhould 
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declare that he has been very fincere in ſearching the ſcriptures to 
tind the truth, ſhould he be ſecluded from communion, becauſe he 
doth not appear in his confeſſion orthodox enough to ſatisfy the 
church? And is it not ſomewhat like perſecution, when bein 
rejected by the church he ſhall he under ſome reproach, and ſuſ- 
tain temporal damage in his reputation among his neighbours. 


Axsw. I. It is certain that perſons who give not juſt evidence of 
true chriſtianity, ought to be received to the ſpecial ordinances of 
chriſtian worſhip, and enjoy chriſtian commumon : Now thoſe who 
believe not the neceſſary, fundamental, and eſſential doctrines of 
the chriſtian religion cannot properly be called true chriftians, 
whatſoever general profethon they may make of believing the bible, 
or being the diſciples of Chriſt : Therefore ſuch are not to be re- 
ceived. A man may profeſs to be very fincere in ſearching the 
{criptures to tind out truth ; but of real inward fincerity, as well as 
inward chriſtianity, God only is the judge; and how valuable a 
qualification ſoever ſincerity may be, if it could be found in any 
perſons in England, who are not true chriſtians, and how far ſo- 
ever it may go towards acceptance with God in the ſecret of his 
mercy, yet it is not the profeſſion of ſincerity, but of chriſtianity, 
that gives a perſon right to the fellowſhip of a chriſtian church : For 
God in his revealed word has not bid us receive all that are fincere, 
but all that believe or have received Chriſt, or all that profeſs to be true 
chriſtians. And in this caſe I know no judge on earth ſuperior to 
the church, with which communion 1s defired, and the officers 
thereof. Theft*mvit determine whether the profeſſion of chriſ- 
tianity be credible, or no, as I have proved before under the ſecond 
queſtion. | ' 


Axsw. II. Thoſe temporal inconveniences that a man may hap- 
pen to ſuſtain among his neighbours, by being excluded from a 
particular church for want of true faith, are no part of that church's 
act in refuſing him, not a neceſſary conſequent thereof; but only a 
mere occaſional or accidental inconvenience, to which all human 
affairs are ſubject in this imperfe ſtate. Now this is evident, be- 
cauſe in a heathen nation the rejection of a perſon from a chriſtian 
church for want of ſuch faith would be honourable, and his neigh- 
bours wonld like him the better for it; though it happens in a 
chriſtian nation that his neighbours may reproach him; but {till this 
event is no part of the church's at, who ought to love him as a man, 
and do all due offices of kindneſs to him, even while they cannot 
receive him as a true chriſtian. 


Axsw. III. Though we are not to do the leaſt hurt to any perſon 
becauſe he doth not hold the chriſtian faith, yet we are allowed and 
encouraged to loye chriſtians better than thoſe that are not ſo: 
We are commanded to love our enemies, and do good to them that hate us, 
Mat. y. 44. but we are told, Mat. x. 41, 42. that he that doth the — 
benefit to a prophet or diſciple, as ſuch, Mall have @ peculiar reward. e 
are in a ſpecial manner required to lore the brotherhood ; 1 Pet ii. 17. 
to love one another; John xv. 12, 17, and to do good to all, but eſpecially to 
the houſehold of faith ; Gal. vi. 10. Nor can the with-holding that 
degree of love from an heathen, which belongs to a pious chriſtian 
bejuſtly called perſecution or hardſhip, any more than = neigh- 

our may complain that I perſecute him, becauſe I do not love him 
lo well as my brother or my father. | ee an 


Give me leaye to add in this plas, that though the temporal 
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inconvenience of ſhame or diſreputation is not the neceſſary 
conſequent of an excluſion from a church for want of faith, ye; 
theſe inconveniences may certainly and juſtly attend the excluſion 
of a perſon for want of good morals. And St. Paul plainly intimates 
it; 1 Cor. v. 9, 10, 11. where he permits them to keep company, with, 
heathen formeators, extortioners or idolaters, and to eat with them if th 

ere invited; chapter x. verſe 27. But he forbids them to allow the 
ſame degree of civility to a fornicator, extortioner, or idolater who cull; 


himfelf @ brother or a chriſtian, with uch a one, he ſays, we ſhould keey 


no company, not ſo much as to eat with kim. So in 2 The. iii. 6, 11, 
14. concerning diſorderly chriſtians and buſy-bodies that will not work to 
maintain themſelves, the apoſtle fays, withdraw yourſelves from every 
Jack brother, which may tignify a withdrawment from ſpiritual or 
from civil communion with ha, or perhaps include both. He for- 
bids the Theſſalonians to have) any company with him, that he may be 
aſhamed ; 2 Thef. iii. 14. and the reaſon feems to be this: Theſe prac. 
tices are juſtly accounted ſhameful by the light of nature, and amon 
the heathens ; now when a man profeſſes ſo holy a religion as chrit- 
tianity is, and yet practiſes theſe ſhameful vices, he is guilty of a 
double crime, and aggravates his iniquity ; he is a hypocrite and ade- 
ceiver as well as a vicious man, and the apoſtle exhorts the church to 
make him know and feel the ſhame of it. 


Sgcr. II. Another objeQion a-kin to the former, ſeems naturally 
to riſe here, and to want an anſwer foo, viz. Suppoſe a man be a 
real and hearty chriſtian, holding all the neceſsary articles of the 
chriſtian faith, and he propoſes himſelf to communion with a 
church of narrow and uncharitable principles, who niake more 
fundamentals than Chriſt has made, ſhall ſuch a man be excluded 
from communion, merely for want of orthodoxy in the judgment of 
an unſkilful church? | 
- Axsw. Without doubt it is a criminal thing in any aſsembly, or 
church of Chriſt, to imagine and create new fundamentals, and 
impoſe them upon others, or to eſtabliſh narrow and uncharitable 
rules of communion ; yet it is poſſible that ſuch a church may act 
in the {incerity of their hearts, for the honour of Chriſt, and the 
purity of his ordinances; many ſuch churches there have been in 
our age, and more in the age of our fathers ; and though it be 
faulty in them to exclude true chriſtians, yet they muſt ſtill be 
the viſible judges of the fitneſs of perſons for their own viſible com- 
munion, and they are accountable for their conduct only to Chriſt, 
their ſupreme Lord and judge. | 


It is better, ia my opinion, therefore, that a perſon who is a real 


chriſtian, ſhould join himſclf; to ſome other diſtant church, though 
it may be with — inconvenience; or perhaps it may be better 
that he ſhould live without ordinances of ſpecial communion, which 
ate not abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, than that he ſhould break 
the ſettled peace of a church, which walks with God in faith, and 
holineſs, and comfort, mough therr principles of [communion row 
be a little too narrow and uncharitable, and not to be vindicated, 
No man ought to come. into a voluntary ſociety, and become 4 
member thereof, without the conſent of the fociety, though per- 
haps, they unjuitly refuſe to give their conſent, "They muſt anſwer 
it to Chriſt, their judge, at the great day. There is nothing in 
this world perfegtly tree from all inconveniences ; prudence 4 


chriſtianity ever direct us, of two evils, to chuſe the leaſt. * 
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QuesT. X.—Whether a Profeſhon to believe the expreſs Words of Scrip- 
ture, without any Explication, be an Eridence of knowledge ſufficient for 
Chriſtian Communion ? 


SECT. i 1 woven what I have already faid under the for- 
mer queſtions, might be ſufficient to anſwer the preſent enquiry, 
yet fince in ſeveral ages of the church; and eſpecially in times of 
filing error this controverſy has been moved, I ſhall ſpend ſome 
time in fifting it thoroughly, and endeavour to lead my reader to 
ſuch a determination of it, as may give a uſt ſatisfa&ion to an 
honeſt and humble enquirer. By the expreſs words of ſcripture, 
here intend the words expreſſed in our Englith bible; or the ori- 
ginal Greek and Hebrew words tranſlated into ſome other Engliſh 
words ; for it is evident, that the Greek and Hebrew can be of 
no uſe to admit plain chriſtians into Engliſh churches. When ] fay 
without any explication, I mean, without explaining the ſenſe of 
thoſe ſcriptural words fo tranſlated, by other words or phraſes ; 
alſo without any manner of influence or conſequence drawn from 
thaſe words, though it lie never fo plain and open. Without ex- 
plication ſignifies, where the perſon propoſing himſelf to commu- 
nion aſſents to the words of ſcripture, but refuſes to explain in 
what ſenſe he underſtands thoſe words; and neither will own or 
deny any other articles or propoſitions that may be offered him as 
terms of communion, though deduced from the words of ſcripture 
with never ſo much evidence; nor will confeſs his faith, even in 
the moſt important and neceſſary points, in any other words but 
thoſe of his bible. When I mention knowledge ſufficient for chriſ- 
tian communion, it is not to be underſtood, as if knowledge were 
the only thing neceffary; for in order to chriſtian communion, 
there is alſo required a profeſſed fubjetion to all the known duties 
of chriſtianity, and a converſation anſwerable to this profeſſion: 
But the preſent enquiry is, whether the expreſs words of ſcripture 
are a ſufficient teſt of that knowledge, which is one requiſite to com- 
munion, 

Now let the queſtion be propoſed in the fulleſt and faireſt manner 
thus: „Whether a perſon's profeſſing to believe the Engliſh bible 
itſelf, or ſubſcribing, aſſenting to, or 1 any form of words 
expreſsly taken out of any Engliſh tranſſation, without any manner 
of explication or inference, can be an evidence of chriſtian know- 
ledge, ſufficient to demand admiſſion to the Lord's-tupper, with a 
chrittian church in England.“ 


| Thoſe that aſſert the affirmative in this queſtion, are of two ſorts ; 
either perſons that have entertained ſome ſentiments in the import- 
ant points of chriſtianity different from the common faith of the 
churches, and would ſhelter thoſe opinions under the expreſs words 
of ſcripture, though they explain them in-their own ſenſe ; or — 
are perſons that heartiy maintain the common faith, but throug 
an unlimited exceſs of charity are afraid of narrowing the terms of 
chriftian communion, left they ſhould exclude ſome ſincere chriſ- 
tians out of the church; they are jealous of loſing their chriſtian 
liberty, and are afraid of having conſcience oppreſſed by an im- 
poſitron of any confeſſions of Faith, or articles of communion, drawy 
up in the words of tallible men. | 
VOL, II. | | M M 
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Thoſe that hold the negative in this queſtion are alſo of two ſorts ; 
either ſuch as have a narrow and uncharitable ſpirit, and refuſc 
their communion to all chriſtians that will not aſſent, conſent, or 
tubſcribe to every word and expreſſion contained in their articles, 
contethons, and human forms; or they are ſuch as maintain a juſt 
and reaſonable charity towards all that they can hope to be ſincere 
chriſtians, and dare not exclude any perſons dul qualified from the 
holy communion: 'I hey would alſo ſecure chriſtian liberty in the 
full extent that Chriſt has given it to his people ; but ey are zea- 
lous for the faith once delivered to the fuints, for the purity of the goſpel, 
for the honour of Chriſt in his churches, and the true protit and 
pleaſure of chriſtian communion in holy ordinaaces; nor would 
they willingly indulge ſuch an exceſſivè complaiſance inſtead of 
Charity, and fuch a licentious freedom of opinions in their com- 
"munity, as would tend to the deſtruction of all that is valuable in 
the communion of the churches of Chriſt. 


I muſt conteſs myſelf at preſent to ſtand on the 3, wk ſide, and 
I hope | may rank myſelt among the latter fort of them. I cannot 
yet perſuade myſelf that a mere aſſent to the words of ſcripture, 
without any cxplication, is a ſufficient rule by which churches 
ſhould judge of their communicants' knowledge,; and the reaſons 
that intivence and confirain me to be of this mind, I ſhall lay down 
at large in the following ſections; yet I ſhall endeavour to thew in 
the end of my diſcourie, how a juſt liberty may be ſecured, 
both to ſingle chriſtians and to churches, and the ſacred bonds of 
charity maintained, without a licentious indulgence of all fort of 
herefies and errors in the ſame church. 

- Seer. II. The firſt argument againſt the confinement of churches, 
to expreſs words of ſcripture in judging of the knowledge of their 
communicants, is this, „that the greateſt and beit end that has 
ever been aimed at in this method, can never be attained by it.” 
Ihe greateſt and beſt deſign of it is to ſecure chriſtians from all im- 
poſition of human forms, and from making confeſſions of faith 


drawn up in the words of fallible men, a teſt of knowledge in the 


things of God: But this method is no effectual ſecurity ; for ſince 
the inſpired words of Greek and Hebrew can be no teſt of know- 
ledge in "Engliſh churches, a confeſſion muſt be made in words 
of Engliſh : Now all Engliſh words, into which the ſcripture is, or 
may be tranſlated, are the words of fallible men; and no perion 
can be infallibly ſure in ſome difficult and controverted texts, that 
they do fully and truly expreſs the ſenſe of the ſacred originals. 


I grant here that for private chriſtians to ſearch their Engliſh 
bibles, and tind the matters of their ſalvation, there is abundantly 
ſufhcient certainty of the truth of every tranſlation in general, that 
it clearly declares all that is of ſuch importance: Becauſe whatſo- 
ever is neceſſary to ſalvation, is ſufficiently contained and revealed, 
not in one or two, but in various texts of {cripture, though perhaps 
not always in expreſs words; and in moſt of theſe texts learned 
men generally agree about the mere tranſlation of them: "This nec: 
create no manner of icruple to ſincere and humble chriſtians in their 
own knowledge, faith and practice. The Englith bible is 22 
ſufficient for the ſalvation of every humble chriſtian in England. 
The Engliſh goſpel has ſaved many thouſands, without any 1Kull or 
knowledge of other languages. | 46. 

But in this controverted caſe, when men affert that a confeſſion 
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of expreſs words of ſcripture ſhall be ſufficient to purge any man 
from the charge of hereſ „or give him a right to demand chriſtian 
communion, even where his opinions are juſtly ſuſpected, I muſt 
take notice here that ſome of theſe controverted and difficult texts 
may naturally come into queſtion ; ſuch. as thoſe which ſeem to 
favour any hereſies, and thoſe which ſeem to guard againit them. 
Now in ſuch a caſe as this the mere tranſlating of the words ofteu- 
times determines the ſenſe of them: the tranſlation of ſuch a text 
is a fort of interpretation of the meaning of it; and then, what 
tranſlation of any particular text, ſhall be the ſtandard of orthodox 

for all our churches ? Shall that which is public and eſtabliſhed by 
the magiſtrate have this honour ? But who gave it this authority 
over all the churches ? Man or God? Shall any private tranſlation. 
of learned and pious men met in council, determine the ſenſe for 
all communions? But whence had they this, power? Much leſs 
can the tranſlation of any ſingle perſon be a public ſtandard, Wan- 
dering over all nations and churches, and {uryeying all the yarigus, 
pretences to ſuch a power, I cannot find where to fix the ſole of my 


foot, but on the only proteſtant principle, viz. “ That as each per- 


ſon with regard to his own conduct in ſacred things, muſt judge of 
the ſenſe of {cripture- for himſelf, ufing the beſt helps of tranſlators 
and expoſitors that he can obtain: ſo each community uſing the: 
{ame helps, muſt judge for themſelves of the ſenſe of the word of 
God, with regard to . conduct in admitting perſons to partake 
of ſacred ordinances among them.” Therefore that particular 
church whoſe communion is defired, muſt determine whether any 
human words, in which a perſon's faith is confeſſed, are orthodox 
in their ſenſe, or no; whether they do truly anſwer the end of 


* ſuch a confeſhon or no; and include the neceffary articles of the 


chriſtian faith; and whether they give ſufficient evidence of a 
man's knowledge in chriſtianity, in order to admit him to their 
communion, 


* a modern ſocinian, or a more orthodox man, ſhould re- 
tuſe the common Engliſh tranſlation of the firſt chapter of St. John's 
goſpel, and confeſs his faith in words of his own tranſlation thus: 
In the beginning was reaſon, and reaſon was with God, and rea- 
ſon was God:“ Suppoſe an athanaſian refuſes the Engliſh tran- 
lation of Rev. iii. 14. where Chriſt is called the beginning of the 
creation of God,“ and ſays «xn ought to be tranſlated che head 
of God's creation,“ leſt Chriſt be repreſented as a creature, and he 
will put this text into his confeſſion of faith. Suppoſe an arian, an 
antinomian, an anthopomorphite, a pelagian, a calviniſt, each con- 
tels their faith in the words of ſcripture of their own tranſlation; 
none of theſe Engliſh words, are in the ſtricteſt and propereſt ſenſe, 
de words of God, but the words of fallible men ; and the particu- 
ar church whoſe coinmunion is ſought muſt neceſſarily interpoſe 
With their own ſenſe of {cripture, according to the beſt advantages 
they have: They mult interpoſe, I ſay, ſo far as to judge, whether 
any of theſe perſons have ſo interpreted thoſe controverted texts, 
n which each chuſes to confeſs his faith, as to expreſs aright what 
ley believe to be the neceſſary articles of chriſtianity ; and though 
litre be no neceflity, that a church and its members ſhould e 
a the ſenſe of every text, yet there mutt be finally ſuch a ſenſe of 
me fcriptures, given or allented to by the perſon deſiring commu- 
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nion, 25 may ſatisfy that church that he has knowledge ſuſſicient for 
it. Now this may be done without an impoſition of any ſet hu- 
man forms of words, as I have ſhewa before. 


Ser. III. My ſecond argument is this: To make a mere con- 
feſhon'of expreſs words of ſcripture a ſufficient teſt of knowledge to 
demand chriſtian communion, denies that liberty to ſome chrif- 
tans, which it indulges to others; nay, it denies the ſame libert 
to a whole community of chnitians, or to their miniſters, which it 
indulges to cach catechumen, or to every ſingle perſon that offers 
himſelf to their communion. I make it appear thus : Fach fingle 
m_ that offers himſelf to communion with a particular church, 

as liberty given him by tlis rule, to put his own ſenſe on the com- 
mands of Chriſt in demanding of communion ; but the miniſters or 
members of this church, are not allowed this liberty to put their 
own ſenſe on the commands of Chriſt about receiving him. Per- 
Haps'they know by diſcourſe and converſation, that this perſon 
denies ſome articles of the chriſtian faith which they think neceſ- 
ſary, while he confeſſes the words of ſcripture, and abuſes them to 
a pernictous ſenſe ; yet he has liberty to impoſe himſelf on their 
communion, becauſe he thinks he is fit for it in his own ſenſe ot 
ſcripture ; but they cannot, 1 10 this rule reject him, though 
in — fenſe of ſcripture they think him unfit. 


According to his own interpretation of the bible, he ſays, he 
owns all the fundamental articles: According to their interpreta- 
tion, they ſay, he denics ſome of them; yet this teſt opens the door 
of admiſſion to him, whenſoever he demands entrance, and docs 
not permit them to ſhut it. They believe the ſcripture forbids 
them to receive ſuch to chriſtian fellowſhip, who have not received 
the chriſtian faith, yet this rule allows them not to forbid him their 
fellowſhip, though they think he denies the faith in ſome neceſſary 
parts of it. They think, according to their ſenſe of the word oi 
God, that he has no appearing right to the kingdom of heaven, and 
conſequently that he has no right to enter into the church or king- 
dom of Chriſt on earth; but according to this rule they are bound 
to admit him, even contrary to their own ſentiments and con- 
ſciences. He has liberty to demand, but they have none to refule. 
This ſeems to me like a reſtraint of the liberty of a multitude cf 
profeſſed chriſtians, to ſecure or indulge the liberty of a catechumen, 
which is far from impartial juſtice, in the very nature of things. 
Now certainly Chriſt would never impoſe ſuch a rule of commu- 
nion on his churches, which ſhould not be reconcileable to common 
juſtice, and to that great and general rule of his, Do to others as gu 
would hire others do to you. | 


Secrt. IV. My third argument is this: That a child, an ideot, 
or a very ignorant man, may 3. 2 any ſhort form of confefſion, 
drawn up in the expreſs words of ſcripture, and ſay, he believes n. 
or be may ſubſcribe or aſſent to any longer form, even the whole 
bible itſelf: But ſurely a child, an ideot, or an ignorant perſon who 
have not a real knowledge and underſtanding of the things of chi. 
- tianity, are not fit to be received into a chriſtian church, nor admit. 
ted to the Lord's-ſupper, There is no formal repetition of a fen 
words by memory, can give any proof of chriſtian knowledge in 
the heart; no aſſent or ſubſcription to a book, as big as the we, 
can make it evident that a man underſtands five lines of it: * 
this be the proper teſt, ſuch ignorant creatures muſt be receme 
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to the nobleſt and higheſt ordinance of Chriſt upon earth. Supp oſe 
a poor wretch that wants bread, and knows almoſt nothing of chriſ- 
tianity, hears that ſuch a congregation maintain their poor well, 
and in order to ſecure a good maintenance, he gets a few {cripture- 
expreſſions on the moſt important points without book; his life has 
been obſcure, unknown, and, ſo far as appears, not any way 
{candalous ; he propoſes himſclf to communion with this church, 
he repeats the creed, or, if he be defired to make a larger confeſſion, 
le takes up his bible and ſays, © I believe cvery word that is con- 
tained between theſe two leathern covers to be true; and I refolve 


to live according to it.“ This poor wretch may demand admiſſion 
according to ſuch principles. 


It you ſay, there mutt be ſome enquiry made, whether he under- 
ſtands the words of ſcripture, or no, then there muſt be {ome de- 
termined ſenſe put upon thoſe words of icripture as propoſed by the 
church, or as afſented to by the communicant ; and thereby you 
depart from your pretended rule, that the expreſs words of ſcripture 
are a ſufficient teſt of knowledge. I grant, that after the utmoſt 
{earch and enquiry into chyitian profeſſion, and piety of converſa- 
tion, ſome hypocrites will creep into the beſt-ordered and pureſt 
churches ; human affairs are ſo conſtituted: We cannot know the 
nearts of men: Tares and wheat muſt grow together till harveſt : But it 
is ſufficiently plain in ſcripture, that they ought not to admit thoſe 
to chriſtian communion, who underſtand not the firſt principles of 
chriſtianity ; and therefore we ought to ſeck ſome ſatisfactory evi- 
dence of a thing that may fo eaſily be found, viz. chriſtian know- 
ledge, and not bind ourſelves to ſuch a rule of admiſſion as can 


give no evidence, whether a communic ant has chriſtian Know- 
ledge, or no. 


I might add under this argument alſo, that as a child, an ideot, or 
a perſon ignorant, or a heathen may claim communion according 
to this rule ; fo a child or a heathen 1s a ſufficient judge who has 
knowledge enough to be admitted to the fellowſhip of a church of 
Chriſt; for a child, or a heathen, can tell whether the perſon 
ropoſing himſelf, ſubſcrihes his bible, or no; whether he declares 


| his general aflent to all the ſcripture, or no; or whether he repeats 


any expreſs words of {cripture aright, or no. As thete is no need 
of any real underſtanding in communicants upon th:s principle, ſo 
there is no need of any judgment or prudence in the churches of 
Chriſt, in order to receive them : No need of elders or governors, 
men of wiſdom and diſcretion to uſe the keys of the church, where 
the door is ſo wide, that half the children in a pariſh may go into 


the church at once; and it opens fo eaſily, that a child or a fool 
can manage it. 


SECT. V. A fourth argument againſt this teſt of communion is 
this: If a mere aſſent to the expreſs words of ſcripture be a 
ſufficient teſt of chriſtian knowledge to claim admiſſion into a 
church, this opens the door tor an endleſs variety of different and 
contrary opinions, and practices, to.center into the fame church; 
multitudes of herefies, that relate both to faith and practice, may 
ſwarm in the ſame communion ; truths and errors; fundamental, 
and not fundamental, will be mingled hcre ; errors, tolerable, and 
intolerable ; extremely dangerous, if not damnable and deſtructive, 


will be admitted: For all that profeſs them in our age and day, in 


proteſtant nations, will ſubſcribe to the bible as the ſufficient rule of 
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faith and practice; - nay, all perſons that are not heathens, deiſte, 
= or Mahometans, may claim a place in the churches of Chrift, 

row let us firſt recount ſome of thoſe various doctrines that will 
hereby be encuuraged in the ſame communion, and then conſider 
what will be the inconveniences attending ſuch a mixed community, 


Firſt, Let us recount the various doctrines and their profeflors, 
that will be encouraged in the fame communion by this rule. 


1. The Anthropomorphites ſay, that God hath proper parts, hands 
and feet, and eyes, and eats, and is really in the hape of a man, 
according to the expreſs words of ſcripture taken in a plain literal 
fenſe. One of this opinion, as 1 am informed, lately propoſed him- 
felf to chriſtian communion. 

2. The Aegorits on the other hand, explain in a metaphorical 
and figurative ſenſe, whatſocver expreſſions they find in ſcripture, 
whole literal ſenſe does not agree with their notions. Upon this 

rinciple ſome that deny the proper ſacrifice and ſatisfaction of 

hriſt ſay, that his atonement, redemption and facrifice, are but 
figurative expreſſions. Others believe ſalvation to be obtained 
2 through Jeſus Chriſt, but they mean Chriſt, or the light within 

em. | 


3. The Arians ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere creature, made 
out of nothing, before all other creatures, and ſuperior to angels, 
endued with divine power, and called God, and that he aſſumed 
fleſh without a human ſoul. | 

4. The Sabellians believe, that the bleſſed Trinity, the Father, Son, 

and Holy Spirit, doth by no means intend three proper diſtinct per- 
ſons, but is a mere trinity of names and manifeſtations, modes and 
relations in the godhead or divine nature, and that the Son of God 
was not properly a perſon before his incarnation, 
5. The Socintans derived from the old Samoſutenians and Photinians 
ſay, that there is no ſuch trinity of perſons in the divine nature, as 
the athanaſians, and the ſchool-men maintain. That Jeſus Chriſt is 
a mere man, and had no being before he was conceived of the bleſſed 
virgin. That Chriſt did not make any proper ſatisfaction for the 
fins of men. That the ſoul fleeps with 17 ody, and riſes with it 
at the reſurrection; and after all, they acknowledge that the light 
of nature is fufficient to direct men to eternal happineſs, and that 
nothing is to be belicved in the ſublimeſt points of religion, but what 
is to be underſtood and judged of by our reaſon. 

6. Enthuſiaſts, on the other hand, believe that reaſon is of no ule 
in things of religion. That human learning doth more hurt than 
good among chriſtians. That there is no nced at all of it for minil- 
ters of the goſpel. 'I'hat our own labour for our ſalvation ſignifies 
nothing, and therefore they wait ſor ſenſible impreſſions of tlc 
Holy Spirit, to move them to the common duties of chriſtianity. 


7. The Pelegians ſay, that there is no imputed or inherent original 
fin. That man after his fall, had a proper power and free will in 


himſelf to become truly pious, or groſsly wicked; and to do either 


good or evil. That men may obtain the favour of God by the merit 
ot their own good works. | 

8. Arminians, or Remonſtrants, generally hold, that there is no cer- 
tain and abſolute election or redemption of particular perſons unto 
ſalvation, that there is no need of the almighty, ſovereign, aud 
efficacious influences of the Spirit, in order to converſion, 'I hat 
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believers may fall and periſh eternally; and that there is no certain 
perſeverance of the ſaints. N 

9. The Antinomians hold, that all true believers were juſtiſied from 
eternity. "That an elect perſon is never chargeable with fin betore 
God. That the moral law of God is not ot perpetual obligation to 
the conſcienccs of belieyers. That tin can do a believer no real 
injury. 

10. The ſtrict Ca inis deny every ſingle propoſition, and peculiar 
ſentiment, that J have here mentioned under all the foregoing 
heads, and call them all errors; and believe the contrary pro- 
poſitions to be divine truths delivered in the ſcriptures. 

| might here add a variety of doctrines and fects, that have in 
former ages troubled and divided the church, viz. the cutychians, 
who ſuppoſed that the two natures of Chriſt were to united and 
blended together, that the human was loſt in the divine. Ihe apol- 
linarians, who taught that Chriſt brought his fleſh from heaven, 
and that he had no human will, but only a divine will. Ihe dona- 
tits, who required the true church to be without fm or ſpot. The 
origeniſts, who deny the eternal puniſhment of ſinners, and fancy 
the devils themſelves thall at laſt be ſaved. I might further reckon 
up a long train of wild and unaccountable opinions which have no 
lettled name, vet all ariſe from various fenſes, that the luſts, or 
the fancies, or humours, or miſtakes of men, have put on the ex- 
preſs words of ſcripture : But theſe are ſufficient in this place. 1 
would not be underitood here to intend that every perſon, to whom 
any of theſe names may be athxed by men, believes or profeſſes all 
the doctrines that are ranged under any of theſe heads: All that I 
mean by this catalogue is this, that under theſe feveral names in 
our general and common diſcourſe, all theſe principles or propoſi- 
tions are uſually comprehended and underſtood, Note, I have aot 
mentioned the papiſts, becauſe they allow not the bible to be a per- 
te& rule, but build part of their religion on human traditions, and 
the pretended infallible authority of their church. But ſo many of 
all thoſe ſects of chriſtians that I have mentioned, as are found in 
our day, do all take the bible for their perfect rule of faith and 
practice, and cach of them will ſubſcribe the whole bible, at leaſt 
in their own tranſlation of it, and proteſs to believe all the expreſs 
words of ſcripture: Now if any confeſſion of expreſs words of 
ſcripture, be a ſufficient teſt of chriſtian faith, all theſe perſons have 
this qualification, and cannot be denied chriſtian communion in 
any church to which they propoſe themſelves, for want of true 
chriſtian knowledge. 


And now I would aſk, what a wretched fort of communion is it, 
that could be maintained in ſuch a church, of ſuch widely different 
opinions? What fellowſhip could they have in hearing the fame 
lermons, in joining in the ſame prayers, and in all {acred offices? 
What holy harmony, what order, what peace or chriſtian unity, can 

carried on in ſuch a mixed and diſagreeing multitude ? But I in- 
iſt no longer on this at preſent. 

SECT, VI. In the proſecution of the fourth argument, 1 come 
therefore in the next place to conſider, what will be the inconve- 
mences of making fuch a large and wide door to the church, and 
vt encouraging ſuch a promiſcuous communion : For though all 

can never walk and worſhip together in any peace. or order, 
Jet all may be admitted on this foundation, One great inconye-. 
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nience is this, viz. Some perſons that deny neceflary fundamental 
truths and duties, without which @ man cannot enter into the kingdom ©; 
heaven, may enter into a church on earth, and claim chriſtian com- 
munion by this rule of admiſhon : For it may perhaps be doubtec, 
whether all neceſſary particular articles, as well as general one, 
are found ip expreſs words in the bible, which I thall afterward; 
have occaſion to enquire into. But if all neceſſary articles were found 
there exprelsly, yet the groflcit heretics may conſent to tholc cy. 

reſſions, and explain them only in a metaphorical ſenſe: So the 

Icinians explain the expreſſions of 1cripture concerning the ſac. 
fice and atonement of Chriſt, and make them all mere metaphor, 
to ſignify ſomething of a much inferior nature: But be their expli. 
cations, and their ſenſe of icripture what it will, yet they may de- 
mand chriſtian communion upon this principle, that they ſubſcribe 
the bible, and every expreiſion in it; though they explain the fun- 
damental and eflential articles of it quite away by figures and 
metaphors. | LS 


Indeed this has been the practice of heretics in all ages to run t 
this refuge, and make the words of ſcripture their hiding place and 
defence; having learned well from their ſubtle teachers, or thei 
own cunning devices, to twiſt and turn the words of ſcripture by 
tigures, and tropes, and diſtinctions, into their own pernicious 
ſenſe ; and this ever will be the practice of perſons, groſsly crr- 
neous in the things of religion, that yet — appear to agree with 
the ſcripture, and hold the chriſtian faith. They may tell you that 
Chriſt is their only hope of ſalvation, and their way to God the 
Father; but they mean a Chriſt within, or the remains of the light 
of reaſon, and the dictates of a natural conſcience. They may 
aſſure you, they believe the reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead; 
but they mean nothing but Chriſt within them, in the riting 0: 
awaking of the conſcience from ſtupid inactive filence. They may 
aſſent that Chriſt is God, but mean only a metaphorical God, be- 
cauſe he is made a king, or governor of the church. They may 
profeſs the whole ſcripture in their own ſenſe, and in the mean 
time they may believe ſuch contradictions as theſe, viz. 


I believe; God worketh all things after the counſtl of his own til, 
Epheſ. i. 11. Yet I believe, that the decrees of God are nothing 
elſe but immutable fate, and the neceſſary connexion of {ccond 
cauſes, as Mr. Hobbs. 


I believe that God knoweth all his works from the beginning: Ads 
xv. 18. Yet I believe, this foreknowledge is nothing elle but“ 
perfect ſagacity of mind, and immediate contrivagce to turn 2 
things that happen to fulfil his own deſigns, as effectually as if he 
really foreknew. So a much better man than Mr. Hobbs has ch. 
plained it. | 

believe, that in the beginning was the word, and the word tas Gol; 
John i. 1. Yet I believe that [clus Chritt had no being before it 
was conceived, and born of thc virgin, and that truly and proper 
he is but a mere man. 

I believe, that we muſt flee fornication ; 1 Cor. vi. 18. but I beliche, 
that nothing le is intended in all ſuch texts but ſpiritual torni® 
tion, which is idolatry. | | 1 

I believe, that we muſt keep ourſelves from idols,“ and 
practiſe idolatry ; 1 /n v. 21. Yet I believe that we may wor? 
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the true God, by idols or images; for the idolatry which is forbid- 
den in the ſcripture, ſignifies only the worſhip of ſtones, and ſtocks, 
and images, for real and true gods. 


believe we are bound to follow peace with all men; Heb. xii. 14. 
et I believe we may contend for the faith fo earneſtly, as to burn 
eretics. 

believe we muſt follow holineſs too, without which no man ſhall ſee the 
Lord; Heb, x11, 14. yet I am perſuaded fin can do no real hurt to a 
believer. 

Now who is there that has any value for the honour of the goſ- 
pel, for the glory of Chriſt, for the purity of our religion, and the 
welfare of the church, that would eſtabliſh ſuch a teſt of commu- 
nion, by which all theſe forts of perſons may claim admiſſion? A 
church compoſed of ſuch a variety of ſects, that differ ſo widely in 
points ſo numerous and fo important, would much more reſemble 
the ark of Noah, with all manner of creatures in it, clean and un- 
clean, than the fold of Chriſt, where none but his ſheep ſhould have 
admittance, or ſuch as have the viſible marks of his ſheep upon 
them. | 

The other incongruities, inconveniences, and miſchiefs that will 
neceſſarily attend a church, founded upon this teſt of admiſſion, 
ſhall be more largely and particularly deſcribed in my anſwer to 
the next queſtion, to which I reter the reader, 


Perhaps it will be ſaid by way of reply to all theſe arguments, 
that “where any perſon profeſſes his faith in the mere words of 
icripture, and yet makes it appear that he underſtands them in ſuch 
an erroneous ſenſe, as is inconfiſtent with the goſpel of Chriſt, or 
the fundamentals of chriſtianity, ſuch a perſon ought not to be 
admitted to chriſtian communion, becauſe he plainly overthrows by 
his explication, what he afserts by his confeſhon : But where be 
gives no explication at all, it ſhould be preſumed that he believes 
all neceſsary truth.”” To this I anſwer, | 


I. That if a confeſſion of faith, in the mere words of ſcrip- 
ture, be a ſufficient teſt for church-fcllowſhip, no man who 
Ee thoſe words ought to be excluded, let him explain them 

ow he pleaſe ; for if the rule of ſcripture does indeed require 
you to receive all that profeſs the faith in ſcriptural words, no par- 
ticular and perverſe explications whatſoever ſhould break in upon 
this ſacred rule, leſt hereby, you who exclude him, ſet yourſelf 
up as a judge of the ſenſe of ſcripture for other folks, and inſtead of 
making the words of fcripture your teſt, you make your own ſenſe 
of it the teſt of communion, which is the very thing you pretend to 
avoid, and which you profeſs to renounce. 


II. I add further, if you allow that a perverſe or antichriſ- 
tan expoſition of ſcripture in fundamental points, may exclude 
a man who profeſses the words of ſcripture from the communion, 
then a juſt and reaſonable ſuſpicion of any perſon's antichriſtian 
expoſition of it, may give juſt ground for enquiry into his ſenſe of it, 

fore he be received to a chriſtian church ; even as a juſt and 
reaſonable ſuſpicion of any man's immorality, gives juſt ground 

r a ſtricter enquiry into his morals ; for if he hath not chriſtian 
faith, he is no more fit for the chriſtian communion, than one whe 


| hath not chriſtian practice. 
vol. Iii. * N 


1 
3 
4 


But I chuſe rather to ſarvey thvfe things that are neceſſary to 
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- Now ſuppoſe a perſon be a mere ſtranger to you in his moral ne 


hfe, you ought to make enquiry concerning his morality before you in 
receive him, and not take his virtue for granted: And by the ſame al 
reaſon, if he be a mere ſtranger to you in his faith, you ought tg 
ake the {ame enquiry concerning his ſenſe of {cripture, in order to ce 
now that he is not an heretic, or that he docs not profeſs ſcriptural of 
words in an heretical ſenſe; and not always take it for granted, th 
that he believes the ſcripture in its true ſenſe. | or 
Thus theſe two parts of the teſt of communion, viz. profeſſion of n 
the true faith, and a pious practice, will ſtand upon the ſame foot; pt 
and a man may be excluded even by your own conceſſion, if he 
wants either of them, even though he profeſs the words of ſcrip- tu 
ture. And there ought to be an explicit diſcovery of both theſe by w. 
the candidate in order to chriſtian communion, and not merety an WI 
Implicit belief of them in thoſe who are appointed to examine him. w. 
As I grant with you, that where a perſon has in general a fait th 
moral character among thoſe who know him, we ought not to take (ct 
up and indulge groundleſs and unreaſonable ſuſpicions of his vir- 3 
tue; ſo where a perſon, who appeats to be fincere and pious, makes tia 
ofeſſion of his faith in more general language, we ought not to W. 
take up unreaſonable and groundleſs ſuſpicions that he 1s an here- ce 
tic. But as in times of univerſal and ſpreading corruption of man- 
ners, there ſhould be a more ſtrict enquiry into the converſation of th 
2 communicant, ſo in times of ſpreading error, where ſcripture na 
words are frequently uſed in an heretical ſenſe, there ought to bea vi 
more ſtrict enquiry into his faith; and it is a very reafonable de- ſc: 
mand, that he ſhould explain his particular ſenſe of the general de 
words of icripture in fundamental points, and tell what he means ex 
by them, that he may not cover groſs hereſies and antichriſtian 
opinions, under the confeſſion and diſguiſe of ſcriptural language, ch 
that fo antichriſtians may not be received into a chriſtian church. ch 


Secr. VII. The laſt argument I ſhall propoſe againſt making a pe 


confeſſion of the expreſs words of ſcripture a ſufficient evidence ot ic! 


chriſtian knowledge is this, that the ſcnpture itfelf does not directh, be 
and in expreſs words, contain all that knowledge of particular kn 
truths and duties that is neceſſary to chriſtian communion. I ſay pli 
of particular truths and duties, for I own it contains all in generals. 


Under the feventh queſtion, I have made it appear evidently, th 
that the knowledge neceffary to chriſtian communion, includes in ch 
it, both a knowledge of all thoſe things that are neceſſary to fal- thy 
vation, and a knowledge of all thoſe things that are neceſfary ty fer 
practice, and enjoy this communion, ou 


Now if we firſt ſurvey all thoſe truths and duties that are neceſ- 

ary to falvation, perhaps we might find particular articles, either 
of faith or practice, that are not jet down in moſt expreſs languag? 
an the very words of ſcripture. I grant, they are all ſo expreſſed in he 
eneral terms, that «4 mean underſtanding, and a flight and ealy 
rn of thought, is ſufficient to derive from ſcripture all the par- 
culars that are neceſſary to ſalvation; every needful explication, ot 
conſequence, lies plain and open to the view of common reaſon, 
though it may not be directly expreſſed in the very letter of {cripture- el 


practice, and to enjoy chriſtian cornmunion ; ſuch knowledge is 8 


acedtul, in order to partake of the Lord's-ſupper in a regular man” 
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ner in the chriſtian church : And theſe things are not all contained 
in expreſs words of ſcripture, but require ſomething of explicatiog 
and conſequence to make them appear. As for inſtance, 

1. If baptiſm be neceſſary before the Lord's-fupper, it is ne- 
ceſſary alſo to know the nature and deſign of baptiſm, the meanin 
of being baptized in the name of the Father, Sc-1, and Spirit; an 
the manner of performing it, whether it muſt be done by dipping 
or ſprinkling, or whether both be not lawful ; and whether baptiſm 
in infancy be ſufficient. Now all theſe are not written down in ex- 
preſs words of ſcripture. | 

2. It is neceſſary alſo that a perſon ſhould know what is the na- 
ture of the Lord's-ſupper; what the bread and wine repreſent ; 
what is the defign of bleſſing, breaking, and diſtributing them; 
who are the perſons that muſt do this: And a woman muſt know, 
whether women are to be admitted to the Lord's-ſupper ; all which 
things are not fully and expreſsly delivered in the very words of 
ſcripture. 

3, That ſeveral perſons, who make a credible profeſſion of chriſ- 
tianity, muſt agree to meet together, in order to celebrate chriſtian 
worſhip, and partake of this ordinance , and that it is not to be re- 
ceived alone, becauſe it is an ordinance of communion. 


might inſtance in other things that are neceflary attendants on 
theſe ordinances, conſidered as human actions, which the light of 
nature plainly dictates, and which may be drawn by the moſt ob- 
vious and natural conſequences from the directions, or examples of 
ſcripture ; but they are not found there in expreſs words, nor in- 
deed is there any need of it, fince they lie fo open to the weakeſt 
exerciſe of reaſon. 


Now to ſum up the laſt argument. If there be any articles of 
chriſtian belief, or practice, neceſſary to ſalvation, or to public 
chriſtian worſhip, and to a regular participation of the Lord's- ſup- 
per, which are not laid down and deſcribed in the expreſs words of 
icripture, then may we not conclude, that a mere declaration of the 
belief of the bible, or any part of it, is not a certain evidence of 
knowledge ſufficient to demand chriſtian communion, where all ex- 
plications and conſequences are utterly refuſed ? 


Sect. VIII. The great objection againſt all my diſcourſe is this; 
that ** fince the word of God is a ſufficient and perfect rule to direct 
chriſtians in their faith and practice, the words of ſcripture are 
therefore a ſufficient and perfect teſt of chriſtian knowledge.” The 
ſcripture, ſay they, is certainly capable of itſelf to determine all 
our doctrines, and all our duties; it is ſufficient to furniſh the man 
of God perfectly unto all good works, and it is able to make every 
man wiſe unto {alvation. It was given for this end by the inſpira- 
tion of God ; and it does not ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of hu- 
man inferences and explications, in things neceſſary for chriſtians to 
believe and practiſe; 2 Tim, iii. 15—17. Therefore an acknowledge- 
ment of the ſcripture, or the moſt conſiderable articles of chriſtianity 
in the expreſs words of it, is a ſuthcient teſt tor chriſtian communion, 


This argument is very popular, and drawn out into much flow 
eloquence, to perſuade and captivate the unwary. The writers on 
{lis fide of the queſtion brighten and flaſh upon the reader, and, as 
il were, overwhelm him, it the eye of his judgment be weak, with + 
N N 2 
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fuch N agony as this: What are not the words, which 


God himſelt hath written, effectually for all the purpoſes of chriſti- 
anity, without the addition of the words of men ? Is not God wiſer 
than man? And can any man form for himſelt a better teſt of know. 
ledge, than God has done ? Did not Chriſt, and his Spirit, which 
ſpoke by the apoſties, know how to expreſs divine truths in the beſt 
manner, and in words fitteſt for every ule and fervice of the chriſtian 
church? Has our Lord Jcſus Chriſt fo little conſulted the truth and 
ſecurity of his goſpel, as well as the peace and welfare of his 
churches, as not to expreſs every matter neceſſary to communion, 
in plain language ? Can we, ſhall we, dare we . ſo unbe- 
coming an opinion of the care of our bletſed Lord? Can there be 
any other words necellary to expreſs his doctrine by, than thoſe 
which himſelf has choſen * Thus the torrent of ſuch a popular ha- 
rangue drowns all diſtinctions of things, and carries away the aſſent 
before due confideration, ; 

To all this flouriſh, I anſwer firſt by way of conceſſion; that our 
bleſſed Lord is all-wiſe, and has the tendereſt care of his church, 
in providing a ſuthciency of helps for 22 occaſion. Ihe holy 
ſcripture is complete, and ſufficient of itſelf to teach us all things 
neceſlary ; and the inſtructions of it are clear, plain and evident to 
every humble inquirer : There is no nced of any additions of men 
to this perfect rule, nor are any words that men can invent fitter to 
expreſs thoſe doctrines and duties, more ſuitably to the occaſion 
and purpoſe for which each part of ſcripture was written, I am 
abundantly perſuaded, that from the book of God every plain chril- 
tian may eafily collect his own duty in the neceſſary affairs of his 
ſalvation, and every man may obtain knowledge enough to fit him 
for the communion of a chriſtian church. 


Sect. IX. But to give a full and direct anſwer to the force of the 
foregoing objection, I would lay down tlie ſe conſiderations, which 
may help to remove thoſe glaring rays of rhetoric that diffuſe them- 
{elves round the argument, impole upon, and dazzle weaker minds, 
and prevent them from beholding the queſtion in its true light, 
which, if once ſeen in its proper ſenſe, would be determined with 
much eaſe. 


Conſideration I. It is generally agreed by proteflant writers, that 
not the mere words of ſcripture, but the ſenſe ot it is properly ſciip- 
ture. The words are but the thell in which the divine ideas are 
conveyed to the mind. It is not the words of the bible, but the 
ſenſe of it, which has the proper characters of the word of God. It 
any words or language might pretend to this, ſurely it muſt be the 
Hebrew and Greek originals: Now theſe have no ſuch power upon 
an unlearned Dane, or Swede, a French or an Engliſh man, as 8 
attributed in ſcripture to the word of God. "Theſe words in Greek 
would not pierce or divide in ſunder the ſoul and ſpirit of a barba- 

rian: The goſpel in mixed Syriac language, in which Chriſt him- 

ſelf ſpoke, would never prove the power of God to the ſalvation of 
a Roman, or a Turk : Nor could the perſcct law of the Lord, it 

ebrew, convert the ſoul of a Muſcovite. But when theſe original 
words are tranſlated into each language, and convey the fame divine 
inſtruction and ſenſe to different nations; this ſenſe and inſtruction, 
which is properly the word of God, work upon the heart, and make 
a new-creature ; for the ſenſe of ſcripture is the fame in all lan- 
guages, though the words are very different. Hence it is plan, 
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ch that we do not in the leaſt derogate from the honour of the bible, 
li- while we declare, that it is the ſenſe of ſcripture, and not the mere 
er words of it, that muſt be our rule of duty and practice. | 

* II. That the mere words of ſeripture were never given us for a 
ch teſt of truth and error, but the ſenſe of ſeripture is ſuch a teſt; 
eſt much leſs can we ſuppoſe the words of ſcripture given us for a teſt 
an of exery man's knowledge, in order to chriſtian communion. Thoſe 
nd that are of this opinion, profeſs indeed to pay a molt exalted and 
Ws {ſuperlative honour to the holy ſcripture, in making the very letters 
n, and ſyllables of it ſo effeQual and powerful, to determine all con- 
e- troverſies in the chriſtian church with the greateſt eaſe, and to 
be charm and ſabdue the warring tongues of men to ſubmiſſion and 
le filence : For if an heretic acknowledges theſe letters and 1y!lables 
4. to be divine, no man mutt open his mouth againft him. But ſurely 
-Nt this is ſuch a honour, as God never deſigned for letters and ſylla- 


bles; and if I might venture to uſe fo hard a word, I ſhould aſk 


ur whether it were not a ſuperſtitious regard paid to ink and paper ? 
h, When errors are propoſed, we are indeed called to examine them 
ly by the law and the teſtimony ; Iſ viii. 20. and it is laid, if they 
gs ſpeak not according to this word, it is becauſe there is no light in 
to them. But the deſign of this text is not to make the very words 
en and ſyllables the judes of truth, but the meaning and ſenſe to them: 
to prove it thus: 

on Suppoſe I doubt whether Chriſt “ made a real and proper ſatis- 
am faction to the juſtice of God for the offences of man; I compare 


this with the words of ſcripture, and I find there, that Chriſt re- 


his deemed us from the curſe, he bare our fins on his body, he was made a ſacrifice 


m for fin, he is our propitiation, or atonement ; but I cannot find the words 
real and proper fſatisfaRtion in ſcripture; how then mult I Jud 

he whether this be truth, or no? I cannot do it by the mere words, tor 
ich tieſe are different ; but by its agreement in ſenſe and meaning with 
m- thote other ſcriptural expreſſions, I find it to be a divine truth. 

ds, prove it by another inſtance thus: Suppoſe I am told, that I 
bt, mull ſubdue my pride and vanity of mind, and that I muſt repent 
ith of all backbiting and intemperance, of which I'have been guilty, if 


ever | would be ſaved :”* I conſult my bible, and there I find that 
hat I muſt repent of fin, that I muſt mortify the deeds of the body, that I muſt 
ip- crucify the fleſh with its lu/ts, that I muſt pluck out my right-eye, and cut of 


are my right-hand, if I would enter into the kingdom of heaven. Now how thall 
the l know what is my duty? Surely, the literal ſenſe of the words 
If cannot be, How then thall I find my duty, but by explaining the 
the deere ſenſe of theſe metaphors, in which ſcripture ſo much 
Jon abounds ? A right-hand, and a right-eye, ſignifies thoſe fins which are 
; is beloved as thoſe members of the body; and then I muſt draw ſuch 
ck conſequences as theſe, viz. ** If fin muſt be repented of, then 
ba- backbiting and intemperance muſt be repented of, for they are fins ; 
m- and pride and vanity of mind muſt be ſubdued for the ſame rea- 
of lon.” If the words of ſcripture may not be treated in this manner, 
in and applied to ſolve any doubt or difficulty by expſications and in- 
* ferences, the ſcripture cannot he a ſufficient teit of truth and error: 
ine and if this method be allowed, then it becomes alfo a ſufficient teſt 
on, of chriſtian knowledge in order to communion ; which is all that I 
ike contend for. : 
an- III. Moſt of the books of ſcripture were written at different 


un, umes, and upon very different occaſions, to reprove ſome particular 
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vices, to refute ſome ſpecial errors or hereſies, to inſtruct in ſome 
| age affairs relaung to doQrine and duty, in ſuch expref. 5 
ions as were moſt exactly ſuited, and divinely * to anſwer * 
thoſe ſpecial deſigns. "The metaphors and figures of ſpeech there 0 
uſed were well known, or well explained in that age, and accommo. P 
dated to the genius and underſtanding of thoſe perſons, for whole 
benefit they were firſt written: And by theſe divine writings we n 
have ſufficient direction to find out all neceſſary truths and duties at 1 
all times, in all nations, and ages of the church, by compariſon of w: 
things, and juſt interences. Now though God forcknew what 
errors would ariſe in every age, yet it is impoſſible that fo ſmall a | 

book as the New Teſtament, could mention and refute every error Ic 
that might poſſibly ariſe, or forbid every particular vice or cor- 90 
ruption that might ſpring up in following ages; and all this in ex- dr 
preſs words, and in terms moſt directly oppoſing thoſe fins and 1 


errors which arc almoſt infinite, and as yet had no being. There- 
fore without any derogation from the ſufficiency of ſcripture, we 
may juſily allow, that it is poſſible for wiſe and pious men, that 
live in thoſe ſucceeding ages, to explain the general ſenſe of 7 5 
ture in ſuch expreflions, as may more directly and effeQtually Er 
guard againſt the fins and here ſies of the age; this is certainly 
needful in order to inſtruct the U and ſome confeſſion of this | 


kind may be proper and neceflary in times of error, to keep the ſen 
communion of the churches of Chriſt pure and holy; yet this alſo juf 
may be done, as I have ſhewn before, without any expreſs impo- or 
fition of any ſet human forms; but it can never be done effectuall anc 
by making the mere words of ſcripture a teſt of communion, whic the 
in all ages here tics have learned to pervert to their own ſenſe. ack 
IV. The ſufficiency of ſcripture, for our rule of faith and practice — 
in revealed religion, does not fignify a ſufficiency of the bare Thi 
words and ſyllables of ſcripture, to declare every particular article 10 
of doctrine or duty in direct and expreſs terms: But that it ſuf. mr 
ficiently includes and contains them all; fo that by a moſt caſy and wh 
obvious exerciſe of reaſon, all neceſſary truths and duties may be 1 
4 


found, either in expreſs words, orin eaſy, plain and natural con- 
ſequences; and that there is no need of old traditions, nor any ncw 
inventions of men. The ſufficiency of natural light, to direct inno- ng 
cent man in natural religion, does net ſignify that all the general 
and particular articles of it were written actually, and conſtantly 
abiding in the mind, but that they are plainly and eafily deducible 
by natual reaſon. So a book is {aid to be ſufficient to teach any art 
or ſcience, if it contains all the main principles of it, ſo that all the 

rts of this art or ſcience, may be very cally learned thereby, 

he New Teſtament is fufticient to teach us the holy {kill of prayer, 
hecauſe it includes every thing neceſſary for that duty; and the 
Lord's-prayer has been generally eſteemed a perfect model for that 
part of worſhip ; yet a child may {ay over all the words of the Lord's- 
prayer, and know not at all how to pray: And if it were poſſible tor 
a ſtrong memory to repeat all the New Teſtament by heart, ft 
would not be a ſufficient proof, that that perſon was acquainted with 
the divine {kill of praying. So the bible is abundantly ſufficient to 
furniſh a preacher for his work; but if he could ſay never ſo many 
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or preaching, is to be obtained by comparing ſeveral parts of the 
bible together, by learning their ſenfe and meaning, and by draw- 
ing proper inferences from ſeveral paſlages of it, and knowing how 
to apply them to all particular caſes in ſermons and prayers: The 
ſame may be ſaid in proportion concerning the turniture and fitneſs 
of a perſon to be admitted to chriſtian communion, Now in order 
for a man to manifeſt that he has this ſpiritual tkill and furniture, 
he mult acquaint me in ſome other words, what he means by theſe 
words of ſcripture that he can repeat by memory. 


lt is not at all inconfiſtent with the clearneſs and perfection of 
icripture, that the unlearned ſhould uſe their reaſon in finding out 


doctrines and duties, by comparing ſcripture with ſcripture, and 


drawing general inferences from the practice, example and occa- 
tional tpeeches of Chriſt and his apoſtles; as it has never been 
counted inconſiſtent with the clearneſs and perfection of it, that 
learned men mutt tranſlate the Greek and Hebrew into our mother- 
tongue: For the bible in Greek and Hebrew, is more infufficient to 
lead a poor Enghſhman to heaven without tranſlation, than an 
Engliſh bible is to lead him thither, without the exerciſe of his 
reaſon in explications and inferences. 


The plain and natural conſequences of ſeripture, have in a! 

ſenſe been often called ſcripture itſelf; and have always been 
juſtly allowed as ſufficient to determine any controverſy in religion, 
or prove any truth, or refute any error. Ihe example of Chril 
and his apoſtles, ſhew us the uſe and the neceflity at contcquences ; 
they argued in this manner againſt their opponents, who did not 
acknowledge their divine commiſſion. Chillingworth himſelf, in 
that famous paragraph of his which is fo often cited, acknowledges 
that plain rener from ſeripture make up part of our religion: 
The bible, ſaith he, with emp The bible is the religion of 
proteſtants ; whatfoever elſe they believe beſides it, and the plain 
irrefragable indubitable conſequences of it, well may they hold it 
as a matter of opinion, but not as a matter of faith and religion.“ 


Nor is it neceſſary to the plainneſs, evidence and ſtrength of any 
r of ſcripture, that all perſons ſhould own them, and 
none deny them; for the plaineſt and moſt open truths have been 
denied by ſome perſons in all ages, through want of attention, 
trough falſe education, through the prepoſleſſion of other opinions, 
trough the attachment to a party, through obſtinacy of temper, 
and blind zeal: But all the conſequences of ſcripture, that are ne- 
cellary to faith and practice in order to ſalvation, are ſo plain, that 
a honeſt, ſincere and diligent perſon, though weak in underſtand- 
ing, may eahly find them out by reading, meditation, humble 
prayer, and readineſs to receive the truth in the love of it. Here 
et it be noted, that the neceflary conſequences of ſcripture, may 
be called the doctrine of ſcripture ; though the conſequences of the 
goctrines of Luther, Calvin, or any other man, may not be called 
their doQtrines ; becauſe the Spirit of God, who ſearcheth the deep things 
J God, well knew all the propoſitions and conſequences that ever 
could be drawn, and fairly deduced from the words of {cripture, 
when he firſt inſpired the ſacred writers; and therefore he deſigned 
them all as certain and divine truths. But it is not ſo with men, 
Who may hold ſuch ons as are attended with unhappy con- 
-quences, which yet they themſelves may not be aware of, or per- 


aps may expreſsly deny. 
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 feripture. Has Jefus Chriſt fo little conſulted the peace of 11s 
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V. The moſt perfect rule always needs a proper application 50 
to every particular caſe; and this docs not at all diminiſh th 
its perfection, nor leſſen its perſpicuity. Scripture is {till the th 
perfect and final judge of truth and duty in things ſacred, though a 
every man muſt apply the words and ſenſe of ſcripture to his own 60 
caſe, for his own inſtruction, edification, and ſalvation; and every 
church for their own practice of communion, mult apply the words 
or fcripture according to their own beit judgment. Ihe law isa th 


perfect judge of right and wrong in things civil, though it muſt be m. 


applied, by the reaſon and w iſdom of man, to particular caſes. A | 
rule, or ſquare, is not imperfect becauſe it requires the hand of the 
builder to apply it, in order to meaſure the houte, or the wall. We 
are not brutes that cannot reaſon, nor mere white paper, tit to take 
nothing but the expreſs ſtamp of letters and ſyllables ; reaſoning 
is one of our nobleſt powers, and God demands its exerciſe : We 
are bid to /tarch the ſeriptures, and compare jperitual things with ſpiritual, 
It is impoffible to transfer, or apply, any general ſentence of 
icripture to particular exhortations, reprogfs, infiruftion, conxictiun, or 
comfort tor oùrſelves or others, without deducing conſequences, and 
thereby bringing the general words to our daily preſent occafions: 
Nor is it pollibſe tor any perſons to be admitted into a church ot 
Chriſt, upon juſt and regular grounds, without comparing their 
perfonal Characters, their —— aad their practice with the 
word of God, by the exerciſe of our reaſon, and applying to that 
particular caſe, what we derive and infer from general rules, or 

arallel examples; now all this cannot be done without making 
uſe of the conſequences or ſcripture. 


VI. This teft of chriſtian knowledge, this ſuppoſcd rule of com- 
munion, 1s not found among the expreſs Hee of ſcripture. | 
might therefore alk leave of our proteſtant brethren, who ſlrc- 
nuouſly maintain this principle, to make an addreſs to them, in 
their own language, thus: © Surely if this rule of chriſtian com- 
munion be of ſuch abſolute neceſſity to maintain peace, and ſecure 
truth, we may wonder why it is not written down expreſs|y in 


churches, and the truth ot his goſpel, as to negle& fo neceffary 2 
rule of church communion, without which you ſuppoſe, that neither 
peace nor truth can be maintained ? O what a world of ſtrife and 
confuſion in the churches might have been prevented by an ex- 
preſs —— of the words of ſcripture, to be the uni vet 
teſt of knowledge for chriſtian communion ? Is the ſcripture { 
careful to expreſs all things neceflary, and yet is this omitted 
May I not thence infer, according to your own principles, that this 
rule of communion is not neceſlary ? Indeed, in my opinion, it“ 
fo far from being written in the bible in expreſs words that by al 
the exerciſe of my reaſon, I cannot derive it from my bible, by any 
plain or certain conſequence; I have not yet ſeen evidence enoug 

to believe it to be a ſufficient, or an appointed rule; much leſs 0! 
ſo abtolute ncceſſity to chriſtian communion, truth, or peace.” 


— - 


QuvesrT. XI.—Ihether all Sorts of Proteſtants may Join together as Members 
N the fume Church ? 


SECT. By the name proteſtant, I intend not only thoſe that 
proteſted againſt the corruptions of the Roman church, and ile 
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edict of the emperor in Germany at the beginning of the reformation, 
but | include alfo all that hold the fame general principle, making 
the bible the wy and perfect rule of faith and manners, and givin 
every ſingle perfon a right to judge for himſelf concerning the ſe 
and meaning of the bible in matters of religion, and to practiſe ac- 
cording to his own fentiments in things ſacred. 


Now it the queſtion be put, © whether all ſuch perſons profefſing 
the ſame proteſtant principles with all their different ſentiments, 
may be united in the fame church,“ I antwer, 


|, It is impoſſible, and they cannot, —2. It is unlawful, and they 
ought not.—3. It it were both potfible and lawful, yet it is highly 
inexpedicat, and therefore it ſhould not be done. Firſt, “it is im- 
poſſible and they cannot join in the ſame communion.” There are 
ſome actions neceſſary in order to chriſtian communion in worſhip, 
which are appointed in general in the holy ſcripture, but muſt bg 
performed in ſome particular and determinate way : Now this in the 
very nature of things makes it neceſſary to determine the words 
of ſeripture to a particular ſenſe ; and different {eas of proteſtants 
determine thefe words in ſuch different ways, as will often be ex- 
ceeding hard, and ſometimes utterly impoſſible, to be reconciled 
and made conſiſtent in one communion : As for inſtance, 


1. Some cannot in conſcience attend upon the miniſtry of a 

ſon, who has not been ordained by the impoſition of the hands of a 
dioceſan biſhop, for they think him no miniſter of Chriſt ; others 
refuſe him for a miniſter, who has not had the hands of ſeveral preſs 
byters impoſed in his ordination ; and there are a third ſort again, 
that think either of theſe two ordinations to be unneceflary, if not un- 
lawful; and believe him no miniſter of Chriſt, unleſs he be choſen 
by a congregation, and ſet apart to that work amongſt them by faſt. 
ng and prayer. Note, that I ſpeak here of thoſe that are each of 
them ſtrict and rigid in the extremes of their own way, honeſt and 
lincere in the main, but zealous and obſtinate in their own prin- 
ciples; now theſe can never join under one miniſtry, unleſs their 
miniſter has paſſed through all theſe three ſorts of ordinations, 
which is not to be expected. 


2. Some think it utterly unlawful to pray in public, without a 
form, leſt raſh and haſty expreſſions be wiered before God; Eccl, 
y.2. Others think it equally unlawful to uſe a form of prayer, leſt 
they quench the Spirit which is given to teach them to pray; 1 Theſ; 
v. 19, Eyk. vi. 18. and how can theſe poſſibly join in the ſame prayer? 


3. Some eſteem the Lord's-prayer fo glorious, ſo perfect, and ſo 
unyerfal a prayer for all times and ages, that it ſhould never be 
omitted in public worſhip ; others fancy it unlawful to be uſed at all 
© a prayer, ever ſince the Spirit was given to men at the aſcenſion 
of Chriſt, becauſe it is in their ſenſe a confinement of the Spirit to 
a form of words. 

4. Some think the practice of ſinging the praiſes of God to be a 
decefſary part of chriſtian worſhip, and cannot perſuade themſelves 
io live without it; others eſteem it a mere antichriſtian invention, 
and they dare not be preſent for a moment in an aſſembly that ſings, 
eſt they give countenance to falſe worſhip and ſuperſtition ; and it 
my other muſic be joined to the voice, they count it ill mors 
beinous and abomigable. 
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5. Some belicxe the Lord's-ſupper cannot be celebrated aright x 
noon, becaule it was inſtituted in the evening, and is called a ſup. 
per; others that live ſcattered at great diſtances in a_wide Country 
parith, can never meet to communicate in an evening, elpecially 
tour or five months in the winter; and they think the Lord's-luppe; 
at noon is a very lawful and proper practice, and neceſſary to them, 
becauſe otherwiſe they cannot attend it. 


6. Some inte that it is very irrevercnt and unlawful to com. 
municate in a fitting poſture, and think it their duty to kneel, when 
they receive the ſeal of the greateſt of bleſſings from the hands d 
God: others think no other poſture of body lawtul beſides fitting, 
becauſe it is a feaſt, and was inſtituted with the proper geſtures at 
a table; and many foreign proteſtants eſteem fitting to have to 
much familiarity and irreverence, and kneeling too much like ads. 
ration of the bread, and therefore always ſtand at that ordinance, 
And here we may ſuppoſe ſome narrow- ſpirited chriſtians, of each 
ſort, that dare not be preſent at the ſacrament, where a differen 
geſture is uſed, left they ſeem to encourage a ſinful practice by theit 
communicating together. 

7. Some are perſuaded, that none have a right to the communien 
that were not baptized by dipping, and that upon a profeffion cf 
their faith, for they count all the reſt unbaptized ; and theſe can 
never join at the Lord's- ſupper, with a miniſter or people that wes 
only baptized in infancy by ſprinkling, and think that ſufficient. 

Same are ſatisfied that there N no holy-day in the week but d. 
turday, or the ſeventh, and tfey require public worſhip and the 
communion'on that day; others think the firſt day of the week is 
alone holy, and they demand the celebration of the Lord's-ſuppe: 
on that day conſtantly ; nor can they leave all the common buſineſſes 
of life to attend on the worſhip of Saturday. 


Now every man ſees how impraQicable it is to bring theſe differ. 
ent forts of proteſtants to the ſettled communion of the ſame church, 
1 confeſs I have repreſented their different ſentiments in their ex. 
tremes, and in the higheſt degrees of oppoſition ; but it mult be 
granted alſo, that ſeyeral ſuch fort of chriſtians are to be found, 
whoſe weaker judgments and warm zeal, have carried theſe matters 
to the ſame extremes of oppoſition in which I have repreſented 
them ; therefore my argument ſtands good, and ſuch a promiſcuous 
communion appears impoſſible. Yet here I would lay down thi 
caution ; that though theſe ſorts of proteſtants are neceffarily ex- 
cluded from mutual communion, it is not becauſe either of them 
are unworthy of it, or becauſe it is unlawful to communicate will 
each other, but merely becauſe their difterent and contrary form 
of worſhip render it impoſſible. Let them not therefore cenſure a 
Judge one another, but ſo far as true piety appears, let them accouit 
cach other good chrittians, and be ready to do all proper chriftul 
offices for, and toward each other; and let them wait till God ſhal 
convince either of them of their exceſſive rigour, and unreaſonabe 
ftrineſs, in their particular opinions, and in the mean time lt 
them be heartily willing to join with each other in ſuch parts e 
worſhip in which they agree, where juſt occaſions may require i. 
., Secondly, If the thing were poſſible, and ſuch a mingled com 
munion of all profeſſed proteſtants could be practiſed, yet then 
are ſome caſes whercin it would be unlawfyl, and qught not to 


practiſed: For ſeveral perſons way believe the bible to be the af 
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and perfect rule of faith and duty, and yet may put ſuch a ſenſe 
upon it, as is either diſhonourable, dangerous, or deſtructive of the 
chriſtian faith ; I have made this appear at large under the fore- 
going queſtion ; there I have ſhewn that there may be anthropo- 
morphite and arian proteſtants, ſabellian, ſocinian, and pelagian ; 
rational and enthuſiaſtic ; literal and allegorical ; calviniſt, armi- 
nian, and antinomian ; there I have largely proved, that perſons 
profeſſing the bible, may deny the divinity and latisfaction of 
Chriſt, the real reſurre&ion of Chriſt, the operations of the hol 

Spirit, the final reſurrection of the body, and ſeveral other ſuc 

important doctrines, by turning the * wage of ſcripture to a 
mere allegorical- and figurative ſenſe: Now as a certain author 
ſays, If a man uſe the words of ſcripture, but impoſe a very dit- 
ferent and new ſenſe upon them, he may thereby as well bring in 
a new goſpel, as if he uſed words of his own; and fo he ſubjects 
himſelt juſtly to the anathema, or curſe of the apoſtle. Gal. i. 8,9. 
4s we ſaid before, ſo ſu I now again, if any man preach any other goſpel unto 
you than that ye have received, let him be accurjed. It is a very juſt and 
remarkable ſaying to this purpoſe of doctor Reynolds, in conference 
with Hart: „He who believes the words of Chriſt, in the ſenſe of 
antichriſt, and rejects the ſenſe of Chrift, and his Spirit, is not a 
chriſtian, but is, indeed and truth, antichriſtian.'”* Now with ſuch 
fort of perſons, chriſtian communion ought not to be maintained, 
for they who deny the chriſtian faith, can have no right to the ſpe- 
cial ordinances of Chriſt. | 


Thirdly, if ſuch a promiſcuous communion of all profeſſing pro- 
tettants were both poſſible and lawful, yet it is highly inex pedient. 
Now the apoſtle has determined it, that things which are utterly 
inexpedicnt, and ſuch as hinder the edification of the church, 
thould not be practiſed; 1 Cor. x. 23. The great and evident inex- 
pediency, and the many inconveniences of ſuch a community, will 


appear under the following heads: 


Ster. II. Inconvenience I. What a moſt uncomfortable com- 
munion would chriſtians have _—_— brethren and ſiſters, in the 
lame community of ſuch wild and diſtant principles, as thoſe ten 
differences of chriſtians I have reckoned up under the former queſ- 
tion? Read over all their opinions again, and ſay, how utterly in- 
expedient is it that theſe ſhould be united in one church ! What fel.” 
lowhip hus righteouſneſs with unrighteouſneſs And what communion has light 
with darkneſs And what concord has Chrift with Beliul, or what part hath he 
that beliereth with an infidel * And what agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols? 2 Cor. vi. 14—16. For he that diſbelieves any necef.: 
rpg of the chriſtian faith, we may rank him among the 
intidels. 0 | 

Chriſtian communion, in the pleaſure and profit of it, confifts 
very much in an union of hearts in conſtant public worſhip, in pray- 
Ing occafionally with one another; and conterring together about 
divine things: But what bonds of charity can unite their hearts, 
where one juſtly ſuſpects the other's faith in points of greateſt im- 
portance? How can they join with pleaſure in hearing the ſame 
word of God, while their ſenſe and meaning under thote words is * 
h extremely different, and contrary to each other, as light and 
dirkneſs; as God and the creature, as heaven and carth ? What 
pleaſure in joining to addreſs the fame Saviour, while one believes 
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him to be the true and eternal God, the other thinks him but a 
mere man? What harmony is there in their joys and praiſes, while 
one adores this Redeemer for bearing the puniſhment of all his fins, 
and dying as a ſacrifice in his ſtead; and the other, by the ſame 
expreſſions of adoration, only gives him thanks for contirming his 
doctrine of remiſſion of fins by becoming a martyr for it? What 
delight can the members of the ſame church take in converſing 
with each other, who differ ſo widely even in things of experimental 
and practical godlineſs ? While one is relating the power and free. 
dom of divine grace in convincing him of fin, and ſhining into his 
heart to give lum the ſaving knowledge of the goſpel, in turni 
his mind trom earth to heaven, and changing his whole ſoul, with 
all the powers of it, into a divine temper, in ſecuring him from this 
and that temptation, and over-ruling his ſpirit to perſevere in the 
yr of holineſs ; the other believes that Keine grace and power 

as no hand in all this, but what is only providential, by external 
means and helps; and that this picty is really to be aſcribed to the 
freedom of his own will; and perhaps a third perſon ſhall interpoſe, 
and ſay in antinomian language, There is no need you ſhould 
be ſo ſolicitous about theſe Tefler matters of freedom from tempta. 
Yon, or the mortification of fin, either by divine grace, or by your 
own will; if you are but a believer in Chriſt, and you taith be 
ſtrong, fin cannot do you hurt, and you ſhall certainly be ſaved,” 
What wretched communion in prayer, or holy conference, muſt 
be maintained among fellow-members of the ſame church, whoſe 
Opinions are ſo tearfully divided ? | 


Sgr. III. Inconvenience II. What an unhappy ſtation muſt a mi- 
niſter have amongſt ſuch a people? How difficult to tulfil his miniſ- 
trations of prayer and preaching without offence? Or rather how im. 

Mble? Surely the work of a preacher is to explain the ſcripture to 

is hearers; but he can hardly ſtep out beyond the very expreſs words 
of ſcripture, but he breaks in upon fome of their darlin fontimbnts 
He can ſcarce comment upon any text, but he oppoſes the one hide ot 
the other of two contrary opinions, and grieves ſome ot the flock: 
He can hardly fpeak of t rſon of Chriſt je ſus the mediator, but 
he offends the arian, the ſamoſatenian, or athanatian : He can 
ſcarce expreſs any thing about the redemption and atonement of 
Chriſt, but he awakens either the calviniſt, or the ſocinian, to 
Jealouſy, and affronts their ſacred doctrines: He muſt not aſcribe 
glory to the Father, Son and Spirit, left he diſpleaſe the unitarians 
18 bis aſſembly; nor muſt he negle& it, left the trinitarian take 
umbrage. He dares not name the word perſeverance, left the at- 
minian be angry; and if he ſhould talk of falling from grace, the 
calviniſt trembles, and half deſpairs. And as preaching would be 
rendered almoſt impracticable, unleſs he confined bimfelf only to 
mere moral duties, ſuch as Seneca might preach ; ſo all his mini- 
trations in prayer and thankigiving would be moſt unhappily pei- 
plexed and confined : He mult not pray for forgiveneſs oft fins, for 
the antinomian believer does not want it; nor for almighty ſanc- 
tifying grace, for the remonſtrant chriſtian knows no need of it: 
He muſt not confeſs original fin, for the pelagian diſowns 
himſelf guilty ; nor dares he mention a word of the imputed righteos/ 
neſs of Chrift, or juſtification by faith alone, leſt half the atſembly. riſe in 
arms againſt him: Nor muit he venture to give thanks for the free 
electing love of God, leaſt two-thirds of his chutch ſhew a mui- 
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muring diſſent. Surely there is little left for this man to talk of 
in his pulpit, but what he may borrow from Plato, Plutarch, or 
Epictetus. 


 Secr, IV. To prevent this inconvenience, the patrons of this 
opinion aſſert, "That a miniſter ought not to impoſe any particu- 
lar ſenſe on any of the controverted ſcriptures in his preaching :? 
but all his buſineſs is freely and fairly to acquaint the people with 
thoſe various ſenſes of ſcripture, in which the different ſe&s of 
chriſtianity have contrived to explain it: He muſt tepreſent the rea- 
ſons impartially on both ſides, and leave them to the judgment of 
the hearers, „without biaſſing of them, as one expreſſes it, by the 
needleſs declaration of his own opinion: And they tell us, * it 
would be much more editying to all chriſtians, if miniſters in their 

ublic diſcourſes expreſsly aſſerted no other things than ſuch as all, 
who read the ſcripture and receive it for the rule of their faith, ace 
knowledge to be certain.“ To this I reply, 


Reply I. What poor food would this be for hungry and thirſty 
ſouls to be treated with nothing elſe in a chriſtian church, but the 
mere inculcation of moral duties, or the narration of chriſtian con- 
troverfies. What ſupport could a weary and heavy laden finner, 
bowed down and —— with a ſenſe ot guilt, obtain from fuch a 
diſcourſe ? Muſt a poor pcriſhing creature, under the fears of the 
wrath of God, have no relief given it from a juſt and full explica- 
tion of the ſacrifice of Chriſt, becauſe the ſocinian does not believe it? 
And muſt a weak chriſtian, conflifting long with fins and tempta- 
tions, have no encouragement from the doctrine of inward effec- 
tual grace, leſt the arminian take offence at it? Is this that way of 
preaching that Chriſt has ordained to ſave guilty and impotent 
creatures, by a deep ſilence of the true and only relief, or a mere 
dubious propoſal of it? | 


II. Beſides, how can a miniſter anſwer it to God, or his own con- 
ſcience, if he ſees errors in matters of importance growing amongſt 
men, perhaps in his own church too, and does not attempt to pre- 
vent or refute them by his beſt interpretation of the word of God? 
Is he not jet for the defence and confirmation of the goſpel ; Phil. i. 17. Is 
he not bound to maintain /ound dottrine, and to teach no other; 
1 Tim, i, 3. Muſt not he contend carne/tly for the faith once delivered to the 
ſaints; Jude verſe 3. How narrow is the work of a goſpel miniſter, 
and how much leſs uſeful is his labour or his office, if he be forbid 
this ſervice to Chriſt, and the church ? There were ſome little 
points of controverſy, in the apoſtles' days, about the lawfulnefs of 
meats, &c, which if they were never determined, would not be de- 
ſtructive to chriſtianity ; concerning theſe, the apoſtle at ſome ſea- 
ſons dire&s to keep our faith, or opinion, to ourſelves ; Rom. xiv. 22. 
Yet at other times he bids Timothy preach his own ſenſe of them, 
and declare for chriſtian liberty, and the free uſe of food. 1 Tim. 
Iv. 6. If thou put the brethren in mind of theſe things, thou ſhalt be a 
minifter of feſus Chriſt, &c. Now can we think that Timothy ſhould 
publicly give his ſenſe in ſuch circumſtantial things, and yet not 
give it in the moſt important matters of the ſatisfattion and atone- 
ment of Chriſt, and the doctrines of the efficacious ſanctifying grace 
of the Spirit? Read 2 Tim. ii. 14, 15, 18, 23, &. Tit. i. 9, 10, 18. 
and chapter ii. 1, 2. and judge if the apoſtle requires, or even in- 
dulges thoſe young preachers to propoſe important doctrines in ſueh 
a doubtful way, as may minifer que/tions, and gender ſtrifes; aud in ſuch 
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an indifferent manner, as though it was no matter which opinion his 
Hearers embraced: Surely this would be the way to keep men erey 
earning, and never coming to @ ſettled knowledge of the truth. 


III. I might add in the third place, how can it be ſuppoſed, that 
every miniſter who has determined his own ſentiments in thefe con- 
troverted points, ſhould repreſent the different ſenſes of ſcripture in 
= and impartial language, 10 as not to favour either fide ? Will not 

is on opinion give à warmth of delivery, or a brightneſs of ex- 
preſſion, while he is repretenting the reafons of it? And will he 
not be tempted with a cold and languid faintneſs, to propoſe the 
arguments of thoſe that differ from him? It is utterly as unreaſon- 
able to expect ſuch an unbiaſled indifferency in his explications of 
the important points in the word of God, as it is unrighteous to 
require it. | 
IV. In the laſt place I reply, that ſuch a practice as this would 
kindle contentions inſtead of quenching them: It would raiſe per- 
petual ſtrite in the church, inſtead of compoſing it; and by relating 
the opinions and arguments on all tides, would furniſh every warm 
temper with weapons offenſive and defenſwe, to carry on the con- 
troverſial war, and fight it out at home. This thought naturally 
leads me to mention the third inconvenience, of forming ſuch a 
mixed and motley church. 
Scr. V. Inconvenience III. This fort of communion would be 
much more likely to tear itſelf to pieces by perpetual jangles, dif- 
putes, and quarrels, than to maintain peace and unity. Nor could 
this pretended bond of peace, an agreement in expreſs words of ſcrip- 
ture, fecureit. Our Saviour has already given a fair decifion of 
this matter, when he aſſures us, that a hou/e divided againſt it/elf cun 
never and; Mat. x11. 25. Theſe perſons that entertain ſo different opi- 
nions in religion, might agree well erough in the common affairs of 
bfe, if they were not joined in one church, and by that means brought 
conſtantly to worſhip together; but when they muſt hear conti- 
nually the ſame ſermons, attend the ſame prayers, and offer thanks 
to God together in the ſame words, with different meanings, it is 
not poſſible to ſecure them from awakening their jarring and con- 
trary ſentiments, whenſoever any thing relating to thoſe ſubjects is 
mentioned; and it is moſt likely too it will route their anger, their 
contempt, and their uncharitable cenſures of thoſe that differ from 
them in points of importance. Thus the propoſed band of peace 
would become a fire-brand of perpetual war, till it ended in diri- 
fions and deſolation. And this event may juſtly and reaſonably be 
expected upon the election of every new officer in the church, as 
often as death, or removal of communion, or incapacity, &c. give 
occaſion for a new choice. Will not cach party be zealous to clect 
a perſon, of their own ſentiments? And the church by this means 
be. crumbled” into many parties, and divided amongſt many can- 
didates ? Thus the paſſions of men will have a ſtrong temptation to 
exert themſelves in wrath and reproaches ; nor can any of them be 
perſuaded to yield and drop their own candidates, which might be 
much more eafily done, if the competitors were of the ſame opinion. 


Sor. VI. Inconvenience IV. Such a principle or teſt of com- 
munion, might in ſome few years quite change the miniſters and 
miniſtrations, the whole ſcheme and order of a church of Chriſt, 
from moderate calviniſt or lutheran, to antinomian, pelagian, or 
ſocinian, from chriſtian worſhippers to antichriſtian idolators, and 
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from a temple of God to a /ynagogue of Sultan ; and according to this 
rule, the church has no power, nor right, to prevent it. Suppoſe a 
church of pious lutherans, or calviniſts, confiſting of thirty or forty 
members, whereot but eleven or twelve are men; if providentially 
tix or ſeven of theſe die in a few years, and ſix or ſeven bold anti- 
nomians, or ſocinians, are admitted on the mere profeſſion of 
ſcripture : They become the majority, and conſequently the rulers 
of the whole church; they chuſe — and appoint nuniſtrations 
and orders according to their own ſenſe of ſcripture ; what muſt all 
the twenty or thirty original members of the church do, that 
walked and worthipped many years together in holineſs and com- 
fort, according to the doctrine and practice of Luther, or Calvin? 
Mutt this leſſer arty of men, and perhaps almoſt all the women of 
the church, fit {till under ſuch preaching, and ſuch miniſtrations, 
as an antinomian, or a focinian paſtor would entertain them with, 
to their weekly public ſorrow, and their mourning in ſecret every 
day? Or mall they quietly depart from the communion of the 
church, and each of them ſeek their better edification in new 


Churches where they could find it? . * 


Perhaps alſo this church might be poſſeſſed of many temporal 
advantages, they might have à fair and well-built place of worſhip 
belonging to the community, with gifts or annuities, for the ſupport 
of the miniſtry and the poor; plate and linen, and other utenſils 
for the celebration of holy ordinances given to the church: Muſt 
leven or eight profeſſed antinomians, or ſocinians, by this means 

come the poſſeſſors of it? And the old members, while they ſeek; 
their better edification, relinquiſh their tirit ſociety and place of 
worthip, and all theſe temporal poſſoſſions at once, which were 
given for the ſacred uſes of that calvinitt or lutheran church? And 
yet they have their own poor to maintain ſtill, who cannot find 
their edification in the ſocinian or antinomian worſhip? Can that 
be a neceſſary rule of church-communion, which would thus injure” 
the greateſt part of the church, including the women, and rob them 
all of their ſpiritual profit, and their outward advantages at once? 


The tables may be turned, and the ſame inconveniences would 
ariſe to a ſocinian, or antinomian church, by admitting calviniſts, or 
lutherans. Now if ſuch a fort of mixed communion, be imprac- 
ticable, unlawful, and highly inexpedient, as I think it is plainly 
proved beyond contradiction, the quettion muſt be determined on 
the negative fide, and all forts of proteſtants cannot be members of 
one particular church. A very natural queſtion ariſes here, © he- 
ther no chriſtians muſt join in communion, but thoſe that are in all 
'lings of the ſame opinion ?”* This thall the ſubject of my next 


enquiry. 


Quest, XI.—Whether no Chriſtians muſt jotn in the ume Communion; but 
thoſe that are in all Things of the fame Opinion? 1 
Stor. 11 Hope there is nothing that Thave ſaid in the foregoing 
diſcourſes can be interpreted into ſo narrow a ſenſe, as to exclude 
all proteſtants from the ſame communion, but thoſe whoſe ſenti- 
ments are exactly alike. This would make all communion im- 
practicable ; for it will be hard to find two perſons in the world, 
bat in every point of religion have the ſame ſcatiments : Or if here 
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and there half a dozen, or half a ſcore chriſtians were found that 
came very near to cach other in opinion, theſe muſt every where 
ſet up diftin& ſocieties by themſelves; thus the church of Chriſt 
would be crumbled into endleſs diviſions. Lo this queſtion there- 
fore I anſwer in the firſt place: 


I. That as the affairs of the chriſtian world are found in this im- 
pang ſtate, it ſeems gencrally moſt adviſeable for every perſon 

join in conſtant and fixed communion with ſuch a church, or 
be admitted members of ſuch a particular chriſtian ſociety, whoſe 
public profeſſion comes neareſt to his own ſentiments, where he 
can poſſibly have opportunity to do it; this would lay a foundation 
for the greateſt union and peace among the members of the ſame 
church ; confidering the foily and weakneſs of human nature, and 
how much our differences of opinion — our charity, cer- 
tainly this would be the eaſieſt and ſurcſt method of anſwering the 
deſign of thoſe apoſtolical directions and wiſhes, Rom. xv. 5, 6. 
God grant you to be like-minded, that ye may with one mind, and one mouth, 
glorify God, c. 1 Cor. i. 10. / bejeech you, brethren, by the name of our ſo 
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Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that ye «ll jpeek the ſume thing, and that there be no diviſions on 
among you ; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the ſame mind, and in ell 
the fume judgment. And in order to ſhew their general and cxtenſive pr: 
charity, they may take proper opportunities for occafional commu- ya 
nion with other churches that difter from them in matters of leſs thy 
- unportance ; and they ſhould be as ready to admit the members of all 
fuch churches to the ſame privilege of occaſional communion with inf 
themſelves. Thus they might maintain the unity of the church the 
of Chriſt in general, and preſerve peace, both abroad and at home, un 
without contention or ſchiſm, | — 

Sect. II. But to declare my opinion particularly on this head; — 
I would ſay, that there are two ſorts of perſons that ought never to the 
communicate in the ſame ſacraments ; and there are three ſorts of ſub 
Chriſtians that need not join as members of the fame church, yet WM the 
may occafionally maintain communion with each other; and I tene 
think all other ſorts of proteſtants may hold conſtant communion and 
together. The perſons that ſhould never attempt to join in the join 
fame communion, either conſtant or occafional, are theſe : Firſt, ther 


Thoſe that differ in fundamental articles of doctrine or practice, or ſho 
tech articles, as either fide ſuppoſes to be fundamental and neceſſary quie 
to ſalvation ; for if they can never hope to meet together in heaven and 
upon the principles they profeſs, | ſee no reaſon why they ſhould 


2 ſolemn acts of ſpecial communion on earth; nor does the form 
ſcripture require or encourage, but rather forbids it. What 
communion hath light with darkneſs? Righteoufheſs with unrighteouſneſ ? . 
The temple of God with idols ? And he that beliereth with an infidel ? 2 Cor. — 
VL. 14—16. 
Secondly, Thoſe that are ſo widely divided in their opinions if dh 
about ſome practical points of worſhip or diſcipline, which are ne- for th 
ceſſarv to be practiſed in communicating together, but are utterly poſe 
inconſiſtent with each other: Several ſuch I have mentioned in thoul 
beginning of the former queſtion ; as, thoſe that think public htur- vive | 
gies or 7 AR of pſalms neceffary, and thoſe that think them ut- as 
terly unlawful: Such as eſteem epiſcopal ordination of abſolute | 


neceſſity, and ſuch as believe it to be ſinful and antichriſtian, &c, 

Theſe cannot hold communion together in ſpecial worthip, znd 

hardly in the general ordinances of it, 
- 
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The perſons that ſhould content themſelves with ocgaſional com- 
munion together, are chiefly ſuch as theſe, viz: Firſt, Theſe that 

ive evidence of ſerious picty, but differ in very important points 
of doctrine, which yet they cannot certainly call fundamental; and 
eſpecially ſuch points as continually occur in preaching, praying, 
or other parts of worthip, and would frequently diſquiet and diſturb 
the devotion of one party, or the. other, Such I may ſuppoſe the 
better ſort of remonttrants, or arminians, compared with the 
calviniſts, and the better ſort of enthuſiaſts, or antinomians. Se- 
condly, ' hoſe that differ much in the external forms of worſhip or 
diſcipline, which yet are not utterly inconfiſtent with each other; 
but if fixed and united in one ſingle community, they might proba- 
bly occation frequent diſturbances ; ſuch are the moderate epiſco- 
palians, and baptiſts, lutherans and calviniſts, &c. | 


Thoſe I call moderate, who are not fo ftrift and rigid in their 
opinions, nor run into ſuch extremes, nor place ſo great a neceſſity 
in their particular modes of worſhip or diſcipline, but being per- 
ſons of ſerious piety and of extenſivè charity, they think it proper to 
omit or alter, on particular occaſions, what may be offenſive to 
cither ſide; or at leaſt they allow either fide their own particular 
practices and forms. I heſe may very well unite in occaſional 
communion, though they are fixed members of the churches of 
| their own perſuaſion, A church that communicates kneeling, may 
g allow communion to one that ſtands or fits: A church baptized in 
1 


infancy, or in adult age, may allow communion to thoſe that are of 
the contrary practice ia baptiſm. A church that receives members 
upon a ſtricter profeſſion of inward and experimental godlineſs, 
may allow communion to one that has been admitted a member of 
another church, where the profeſſion of chriſtianity is more la 
; and general. A church that holds no bodily preſence of Chriſt in 
V the ſacrament, may allow communion with one that believes con- 
f ſubſtantiation, or that the body of Chriſt is preſent together with 


Wb the bread, &c, Such occafional inftances of communion mi 

| tend to enlarge the ſpirits of men into a good opinion of each other, 
n and increaſe chriſtian charity. But if the want of opportunity to 
E join with chriſtians of their own ſentiments, ſhould call or encourage 


them to unite as fixed members of the ſame community, they 
ſhould agree to ſome ſort of articles of peace, not to diſturb the 
* quiet of that church, by breaking in upon and overturning its old 
n and uſual forms of miniſtration and government: For the peace of 

the church is more valuable than the amendment of ſome unproper 
forms, where the Hfe and power of godlineſs is preſerved. 


17 Thirdly, Thoſe that differ in leſs points of chriſtianity, but are 
of unſettled and unſociable principles or humours, and cannot con- 
tent themſelves without ſhifting from church to church, nor be eaſy 
with any that differ from them, without a zealous propagation of 
eir own opinions, contrary to the rules that the apoſtle has given 
for the peace of the church, Rom. xiv. Some learned writers ſup- 
pole theſe to be the heretics in the ſcripture ſenſe. Surely theſe 
ſhould be contented with occaſional communion, and they ſhould 
dive ſatisfactory evidence of inward piety, before they are received 
to any communion at all. 


Now if theſe three ſorts are admitted occafionally to communi- 


cate in the ſpecial ordinances of Chriſt, this ſeems to me ſufficient 
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to anſwer the canons of the apoſtle, where we are bid to receive ſucl a; 
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Chriſt has received, and that without doubtful diſputations ; Rom. xv. 7, S. and 
-Rom. xiv. 1. Whereas if they ſhould be admitted to a full and fixed 
memberſhip, power and privilege in the ſame church, without an 
limitations by articles of peace, that would fo much endanger the 
common edification and peace of the whole body, as to run counter 
to other canons of the ſame apoſtle; Let all things be done to edification; 
1 Cor. xiv. 26. Follow the things that make for peace; Rom. xiv. 19. Ay 
for all other proteſtants, whole differences are of leſs moment, not- 
withſtanding they may be very various, and almoſt infinite, yet if 
they are of a peaceful ſpirit, and give evidence of hearty and ſincere 
piety, I think they may join, where they have opportunity, az 
complete and conſtant members of the fame church, and worſhip 
the ſame God together, through the jame Lord ſeſus Chriſt by the ſane 
| Spirit, and fulfil all duties of chriſtian fellowſhip, to his glory, and 
their mutual edification. 
When any ſuch ſort of difficulties happen in relation to the com. 
munion of chriſtians, which cannot be determined by the plain 
reaſon and nature of things, and concerning which we have received n» 
certain commandment from the Lord; the wiſeſt man on earth can go no 
[farther than to ſay with the apoſtle, I gire my judgment as one that hath 
_oblained mercy of the Lord to be faithful; 1 ſuppoje therefore that it is good 
in the preſent cate to act in this or that manner; 1 Cor. vii. 25, 26. 
If ſuch a modeſty of language became that great man St. Paul, 
{ſurely every leſſer miniſter, or chriſtian, would tranſgreſs the bounds 
of decency, to aſſume more to himſelf. 

Str. III. An illuſtration on the three laſt queſtions. What! 
have advanced on theſe ſubjects may receive ſome light perhaps, 
and may prevail mort toward the conviction of my readers by ai 
:Hluſtration of theſe caſes, by a parallel inſtance taken from a ſociety 
of philoſophers : For when the ſame caſe is put in new fubjeds o 
another kind, it does not meet with the ſame predetermined judg- 
ment, as in ſubjects that have been long controverted. 


- - Suppoſe ſeveral ſtoic philoſophers join in a ſociety, and have 
weekly lectures read to them, by one or more profeſſors whom they 
have choſen, and once a month hold a feaſt, wherein ſome peculiar 
ceremonies are performed to the honour of Zeno, the maſter and 
founder of their ſect. Every perſon that is admitted to communi- 
cate in their feaſt, muſt profeſs himſelf a ſtoic philoſopher, 2 
follower of Zeno, and to receive the precepts of Zeno for his prin- 
ciples of doctrine and practice; and he ought to give ſatisfaction by 
conference to the members or profeſſors of this ſtoical ſociety, that 
he owns Zeno's precepts, and that in ſuch a ſenſe, as is ſufficien!, 
in their judgment, to make him a good ſtoĩc. Now if any one ſhall 
mipgle {ome of the doctrines of Epicurus therewith, or expound 
Zend ſo as to make happineſs conſiſt in ſenſual pleaſures, this oyer- 
throws the ftoical doctrine, which makes happineſs to conſiſt in 
wiſdom and virtue; and ſuch a one cannot be admitted to any com- 
munion with them in their feſtivals, conſtant or occaſional. 


But if any perſon ſhall mingle much of platoniſm, or pythagorea! 
philoſophy with the ſtoic, and expound Zeno, in ſome part of | 
doctrine, in the ſenſe of Plato, or Pithagoras, perhaps he may be 
invited and admitted as a gueſt at the ſtoical feaſt, and ſo hold occa- 
ſional communion with them; becauſe he is truly a ſtoic, though? 
favourer of other ſets, His notions are not ruinous and deſtruchie 
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to the moſt valuable principles of ſtoical philoſophy ; though he 
differs fo much, that it would endanger that particular ſtoical ſo- 
ciety, if this perſon were received as a ſtated member to all the 
powers and privileges thereof. But as to others who hold the ſtoical 
doctrine, though one expounds it according to Epictetus, another 
believes it in the expoſition of Antoninus, another in the expoſition 
of Seneca, who were all ſtoics, theſe may all be admitted to con- 
ſtant communion, and as members of the fame ſociety; for the 
great ends and deſigns of their ſociety are hereby promoted and ſe- 
cured ; their ſeveral differences are but ſmall, and very conſiſtent 
with the cultivation of ſtoiciſm, and the benefits of the ſociety. 


In ſhort, thoſe who hold ſo little of Zeno's precepts, in the ſenſe 
of the ſociety, as neither to be conſiſtent with its being, nor well- 
being, mutt be excluded from all communion with it; ſuch are 
Epicurus and Democritus, even though they thould ſubſcribe all 
the words of Zeno. Thoſe who hold no more of Zeno's precepts: 
in the ſenſe of the ſociety, than is juſt conſiſtent with the being of 
the ſociety, but may naturally prove fatal and ruinous to the well- 
being of it, ſhould be admitted only to occaſional communion ; 
ſuch are thoſe who admire Plato and Pythagoras, and mix their 
directions with the doctrine of itoiciſm. 'T hoſe who hold ſo much 
of Zeno's precepts in the ſenſe of the ſtoical ſociety, as to be con- 
ſiſtent with the being, well-being, and editication of the ſociety, 
may be admitted as tixed members thereof, and be entitled to all its 

owers and privileges; fuch are the followers of Epictetus, 

neca, &c. 5 


| hope ſuch ſort of parallel inſtance may give ſome light and 
direction in theſe affairs of communion among chriſtians : Yet theſe 
things being not exactly delivered in the word of God, nor particu- 
lar rules about them determined clearly in ſcripture, it is evident 
that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt intended that the light of nature and rea- 
lon, the common principles and rules of order and ſociety, and the 
molt prevailing proſpe& of holineſs, truth and love, ſhould deter- 
mine our actions in tuch caſes; ſtill keeping cloſe to every thin 
that he has revealed, ſo far as we can find his will in ſcripture ; — 
in all other things making the beſt uſe of our chriſtian prudence and 
charity, for the glory of God, and the good of men; 1 Cor. 
xir. 40, 33. Let all things be done decently, and in order, for God is not the 
author of confuſion, but f peace, as in all churches of the ſaints. 1 Cor, 
x. 31, 32, 33. Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatſoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God. Girce none offence, neither to the ſeus, nor the gentiles, 
nor to the church of God: Eten as I pleaſe all men in all things, not ſeeking my 
own profit, but the profit many, that they may be ſuved. | 


Since it is impoſſible in this imperfect ſtate, that any thing in civil 
or religious aſtairs ſhuuld be free from imperfections, thoſe methods 
muſt at all times be eſteemed the beſt, that aim at the beft ends, 
and are attended with the feweſt inconvemences. 1 Cor. x. 23. 
Allthings that are lawful, are not expedient; all things that are lawful, edify 
nat. Rom. xiv. 17, 18. The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteouſneſs and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. He that in theſe ings 
ſreeth Chriſt with a humble fincerity of heart and deſign, is acceptabt 
0 God, and approved of men, even though he ſhould not always hit 
upon the moll prudent means. But let peace and edification be 
ever in our eye, as our chief ends in church- affairs, according to 
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that great canon of the apoſtle ; Rom. xiv. 19. Let us therefore folloy 
after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify 


— 
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DISCOURSE I. 


— 
A Pattern for a Dilſenting Preacher, 


Jon vii, 46.—The officers anſwered, never man ſpake like this man, 


* E Jewiſh church was grown very corrupt when our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt was ſent into the world, as the reformer of his people, 
and the Saviour of mankind. The rulers of the church hated reforma- 
tion, and would not ſuffer any thing to be altered in their eſtabliſh- 
ment. Therefore their rage againſt our Saviour roſe high, and the 

es and chief priets ſent their officers to ſeize him, as you find in verſe 
32. to ſeize Jeſus, the beſt preacher that ever ſpoke in the name of 
God to men: They ſent men to ſilence him in the midſt of his ſer- 
mon, to ſummon and conſtrain him to appear before them. The 
chief prieſts were the higheſt eccleſiaſtical governors, and the pha- 
riſees were a ſet of men that applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the 
law, and their worſhip, and ſeparated themſelves from the reſt of 
the people, under a pretence of greater holineſs, Theſe Jewiſh 
Clergy, and Jewiſh devotees, joined to ſend their ſervants upon this 
wicked errand to lay hold on Chriſt the Lord. Ihe perſons that 
were ſent, are called efficers in my text: Probably they might be 
ſome eccleſiaſtical officers that belonged to their courts, becauſe we 
find that the prieſts had power over them, and they gave them 
commiſſion for their work, though we are not 2 with their 
particular title. | 


But when they came and heard the gracious words that proceeded 
his mouth, his ſublime doctrines of truth and mercy, and his kind in- 
vitations to thirſty ſinners to receive liring water, as you found ina 
few words betore my text, they were aſtoniſhed and ſtruck filent 
they were inwardly reſtrained from executing their impious com- 
miſſion; they returned to their maſters without having done theit 
work: And when they aſked them the reaſon why they had not 
brought the preacher with them, they boldly replied, that the 
conſciences withheld their hand from him, for never man ſpake like this 
man. To improve theſe words to our preſent advantage, we ſhal 
conſider, | 


I. What difference there was between our Lord's miniſtry, and 
me preaching of other men in that day.— II. What different effeds 
it had on thoſe that heard him.— III. Draw ſome inferences for out 
inſtruction, and ſome for our practice 

I. We ſhall confider © what difference there was between ou 
{ike miniſtry, and the preaching of other men in that day.” | 
is very likely theſe officers had been wont to hear the ſermons of tht 
ſcribes, and the doctrines of the Jews in their ſynagogues, wh! 


Mofes and the prophets were read exe Jabbath, and generally expounded (0. 
| t 


the people : by there was ſomething in the matter of theſe difcour's 
of our Lord, ſomething in the manner of ſpeaking, but much mate 
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in the peculiar power attending the words, which have made theſe 
officers conclude, they had never heard ſuch a preacher in all their 
lives. | | 


1. Firſt then, there is ſomething in the matter of his preaching 
diftcrent from what thoſe ecclefiaftical officers had been uſed to 
hear. Though boch Chriſt, and the ſcribes and phariſees, all pre- 
tended to take the bible for their text, yet there was a great variet 
ia the ſubjects which they enlarged upon, and the ſubſtance of their 
diſcourſes. They expounded the {ame moral law which our Sa- 
viour did, but it was in ſo poor and trifling a ſenſe, in ſo ſtrange and 
unreaſonable a manner, ſo far from the ſpiritual deſign and divine 
meaning of it, that our Lord found, when he came into the world, 
he had need to go over it all again with a better comment, leſt the 
blind ſhould lead the blind, and both fall into the ditch. 


They let forth their ſenſe of it in ſo groſs and carnal an ex- 
poſition; as though all the commands forbid nothing elſe but exter- 
nal actions of tin, and required nothing elſe but the outward 
performance of duty; whereas our Lord Jeſus Chriſt makes it ap- 
pear to them by convincing reaſons; Mat. v. that ke thut breaks one 
of the commands of God but in thought, he is counted a breaker of the (aw in the 
fight of God, the infinite Spirit, before whom our thoughts and inten- 
tions of mind, and all the motions of our hearts, are eſteemed as our 
actual performances. They expounded away the law of God in- 
deed, and they loſt the beauty, the power, and the perfection of it 
by their comments. Our bleſſed Jeius came to reſtore it again, 
They made holineſs to be a very httie thing, and an eaſy matter; 
whereas our Lord thews, it is exceeding hard to enter in at the flrait 
gate, and there nceds labour and pains to travel onwards in the nar- 
row path that leads to heaven. 


Again, they dwelt much upon the ceremonial part of their reli- 
gion, with too great a neglect of the moral part of it; but Chriſt in- 
ited much upon the more ſubſtantial and weighty matters uf the law, 
righteouſneſs and truth, piety and loce. The phariſees, who were de- 
votees ot their church, were Caretul to pay tithes of mint, uniſè and cum- 
min, and doubtlets their prieſts were not backward to preach it; 
but our Lord Jeſus Chriſt makes it his more conſtant care, and his 
perpetual buſineſs, to eſtablith them in the ſpirituality and perfec- 
tion of the moral law of God, and touches very little upon cere- 
monies, for he thought the ſcribes and phariſees did that ſufficiently 
of themſelves, 


Again, they inſiſted upon the traditions of the fathers, and councils, and 
inventions of men ; Chriſt, upon the commandments, and words of 
God. And when any point of doctrine, and eſpecially when any 
point of practice was in diſpute, their recourſe was to the fathers; 
what do the traditions ſay, what ſay the ancients? But our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt refers them ſtill to ſome part of his Father's word, and 
qQuotes 2 text, either to prove a doctrine, or a duty. | 


- 


Thus the teachers of the eſtabliſhed church, in that day, in- 

ructed the people to build their hopes of heaven upon their natu- 
ral birth, upon their relation to Abraham, and upon their paſſage 
through that original ceremony of circunyion, whereby they were 
initiated into the Jewith church, and thought they were made fut- 
ticient members of it for eternal happineſs. Our Lord Jeſus tau 
them to build their hopes, rather upon #egeneration, upon faith and 
repentance, upon the inward and mighty change of their fouls, upus 
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an alteration of their whole nature, and a turn of their hearts to- 
ward God, upon a humble contethon of fins, and a dependence on 
the forgiving grace of God. In Mat. iii. we have a particular 
account what it was the phariſces taught them to build their hopes 
of heaven upon, viz. their being chiidren of Abraham; and john the 
baptiſt, who was the forerunner of our Lord, cuts off that hold ; he 
nullifies that foundation, and makes it vanith. Think not to ſay within 
yourſelves, we are children of Abraham, but bring forth fruits of repentance, 
verſes 8, 9. And Chriſt, in John iii. 3, 5. ſhews, that ; a man be not 
born again, let him pretend never fo much to a birth of the family of 
Abraham, and to his paſſage through the initial rite of circumciſion, 
the ordinance of that day, it was in vain for him to hope to enter into 
the kingdom of God, | 


They preached up the doctrine of juſtification by their own works, 
for the phdriſees truſted in themſelces that they were righteous ; Luke viii. 9, 
and in their opinion, whoever would follow the rules of the phari- 
ſees, mult be righteous, as well as they, in the fight of God; and 
thus go to heaven upon the foundation of their own duties. But 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt continually ſhews men the imperfection of 
their own righteouſneſs, and their utter inſufficiency to perform 
any obedience, for which they might be accepted of God to eternal 
life. He preacticd the goſpel of ſalvation by the mercy and for- 
iveneis of God his Father, and gave hints of his own atonement 
or fin, and his mediation with God, as far as was proper in that 
day and time. 


They taught the people implicit faith in their doors, or teachers 
and governors, and that they ought to believe, as the church be- 
lieves, not allowing too nice an cnquiry into all the 3 
grounds of it. This evidently appears by the reply that theſe 
officcrs received from the chief prieſts ; for when they acknow- 
3 that our Lord Jeſus ſpake as necer man ſhate, the prieſts were 
ready to reprove them for giving too much credit to fuch a preacher 
as Chriſt was, What! Do ye believe? Hare any of the rulers, or of the 
part , belieced on him ? Joby vii. 48, 49. And will you dare 

earken to a preacher, and doctrines, that the rulers and phariſees 
reject and renounce, and never gave you encouragement to depend 
upon ? So the man that was born blind, John ix. when he argued 
with them, that ſurely he muſt come from God, that could cure pne that 
was born blind, and reſtore him to fight again. Thou waſt altogether 
born in ſin, ſay they, and doſt thou teach us? verſe 34. And they excom- 
municated him, or caſt kim out. But our Lord, when he preaches to 
the multitude, he bids them all arch the ſcriptures ; theſe are they that 
405 of me; John v. 39. 7/1 3 not according to the language of 

ivine revelation, and the word of God, beliere me not; I ſtand or fall 
by that teſt. Thus you ſee in numerous inſtances, notwithftanding 
our Saviour, and the ſcribes and phariſees, would all ſeem to take 
the bible for their text, yet how very different the matter or ſubje 
of their diſcourſes were. © ps | 

2. There was ſomething in the manner of his preaching, that Was 
different from the doors of the Jewiſh church, as well as in the 
matter of it. Whether the Jews affected any pomp of oratory, & 
ſtudied periods as the Greeks did, is hard to ſay ; but it is certain, 
that our Saviour uſed the plaineſt and moſt ſimple ſtyle, that vey 
one could underſtand : Our Lord conveyed the doctrines of tt 
zoſpel to men, in ſuch a manner, as was moſt ſuitable 40 attain 1 
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facred purpoſes. Sometimes he ſpoke in parables, but with this 
deſign to cover under them ſuch my/eries of the kingdom of heaven, as 
were not fit to be divulged in their full brightneſs and light at that 
day. h 
Few of the Jewiſh teachers preached from their hearts, when 
they preached pure and ſtrict re Roß, for they practiſed very little 
of it. But our Lord never preached up any part of virtue or piety 
but what he praiſed. Nor when they inſiſted upon traditions and 
ceremonies, did they always perform them ; for our Saviour com- 
plains, they laid heavy burdens upon the people, which they would not touch 
with one of their Angers; Matt. xxiii. 4. But our Lord Jctus Chrift 
preached with the greateſt fincerity, for he believed what he taught, 
and practiſed what he required. 


They preached in a cold, dull and infipid way, as they muſt do, 
becaule their hearts were not in their work. But our bleſſed Lord, 
had doubtleſs a ſolemn and awful air of unfeigned religion on his 
face, and picty and goodneſs fat on his countenance, while the words 
of truth and ſalvation were poured out from his lips. He taught the 
things of God to #17 paving as one that had zeal for God, and a 
tender and compaſhonate concern for the fouls of men ; his zeal 
appears ſufficiently in the actions of his life; / ii. 17. The zeal of 
thy houje hath eaten me up, it waſted his natural ſpirits. How warm 
was he in F in, even the fins of the rulers and prieſts of 
the church in that day! How kind and melting was his language, 
in inviting finners to repent and return to God ! How large his pro- 
mĩſes of pardon, in the name of God his Father, all manner of fin and 
blaſphemy ſhall be forgiren to men! Mat. xii. 31. How moving are his 
exhortations to faith and hope in himſelf! Mat. xi. 23. Come unto me 
all ye that are weary and heary laden, and I will give you reft. Come and 
tale upon you my yoke and my burden, for my yoke is eaſy, and my burden 
Pylit, Come and learn of me, practiſe what I preach, and imitate what 
| do. Ihe ſcribes taught by way of expoſition, and poor expoſitors 
they were of divine revelation ; and probably they never enforced 
holineſs on the conſcience with folemn and pathetic words ; Chriſt 


ſpake with authority, as one that came from God, clothed with power. 


Mat. vii. 28. The people were aſtoniſhed at his doArine, for he taught as one 
that had authority, and not as the ſeribes. 


3. Not only in the matter and in the manner of Chriſt's preach- 
lag, there was ſome dificrence from that of the doctors of the age; 
but thirdly, there was more difterence between his preaching and 
theirs, in the power that attended his ſermons, for God was with hin. 
But the Jewiſh church was grown ſo degenerate, that, though God 
lim ſelf did once eſlabliſh it, yet now he had almolt left and forſaken 
their prieſts and their teachers. 'There was an evidence and de- 
monration of the Spirit, that attended the words of Chriſt inwardly to 
the hearts and conſciences of men. Therefore Chriſt could ſay 
concerning his preaching, the words that ] fpeak unto you, they are ſpirit, 
dad they are life ; John vi. 63. The Spirit of God was given him without 
meaſure, as John the baptiſt coal concerning him. John iii. 34. 
The Spirit of the Lord was upon him, the Lord had anointed him to preach the 
glad tidings of ſalvation to men, to unbind the captives, and to bind up thoſe. 
hat were wounded and broken in heart, as in Luke iv. 18. which he 
himſelf cites from the prophecy of Ifaiah, which was ſpoken of old 
concerning him. The Spirit of the Lord was upon kim and went with his 
words, that made the officers acknowledge, nerer man ſpake like him ; 
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for they had been uſed before to a preaching without the Spirit, a 
preaching where the Spirit of God was barely found : And when 
they came to a preacher with whom God was, no wonder they con- 
felled ſomething different between him and them. Now this power, 
this ſecret power, that attended the miniſtry of Chriſt, had various 
remarkable effects upon the hearers, which leads me to 


II. The ſecond general head propoled, that is, „what were the 
eſfects of the preaching of Chriſt, whereby it is further difterenced 
from that of the Jewiſh doors.” And in this part of my diſcourſe 
I ſhall range all my thoughts under theſe three heads; the effect it 
had upon the multitude, the effect it had upon his own choſen ones, 
and the effe& that it had upon his enemies. | 

1. Let us conſider the effect that his preaching had on the multi. 
tude. It amazed them, it gave them uncommon ſurpriſe ; Mat. vii, 28, 
Tae people were aſtoniſhed at his dorine. They wondered, not only at 
his miracles whereby he contirmed his ſermons, but at the ſermons 
themſelves. We have a very particular account of this in Mark vi. 2. 

Many that heard were aſtonzghed, fuying, whence hath this man theſe things * 
It ſet many of them upon the enquiry, and upon a ſearch of heart, 
what all this his doctrine might mean, and what they had of con- 

-cern'in it. They began to debate the caſe with themſelves, whe- 
ther he came from God, or no, and whether this was the Chriſt, or no, 

There was no ſuch {tir among the people while they attended upon 
the common ſermons of the icribes, and the teachers of the [ewiſh 
church. They came back as they went, they fat unconcerned and 
unmoved. They heard the oration and the performance, they 
ſcemed perhaps to be pleaſed with ſome of thoſe that pronounced 
better than their neighbours, and they went away unimproved, un- 

lets in uncharitableneſs againſt the followers of Chriſt, the new 
preacher, and in zeal for ceremonies, ſome of which alſo God had 
not inſtituted : Theſe were the improvements of the church ot the 

Jews, that attended upon the common preachers of that day. 


When a-nation had been a long time buried in ignorance and 
darkneis, and been kept under by the ſovereignty and policy of 
prieſts, and there ſprings up a new teacher among them, with ſome 
characters of divinit about him, they are all awakened and ſet upon 
the enquiry ; they ſee the difference between their own dull hypo- 
critical teachers, and the new Spirit of piety and devotion. ' hey 
never before troubled themfelves about inward religion, but now 
there is a public open acknowledgment of fomething uncommon, 
and they are willing to conſider, whether it be divine or no. Such 
was the caſe of the Jews when our Saviour was ſent among them; 
fuch was the time of the reformation of this nation from poper?; 
and thofe that taught the goſpel of Chriſt in that day, in oppoition 
to the popith religion, were called new teachers, * as in Biſhop 
Burnet's Hiſtory,” their miniſtry was very different from that of 
the romiſh arieft; and friars, and people were ſet upon the enquity, 
for God opened their eyes ; their doArine was according to the goſpel, ther 
form and manner of preaching was warm and zealous, practical a 
Experimental, and the Spirit of God was with them. 
This is therefore the firſt effect of the miniſtry of Chriſt, and will 
be the natural effect upon the multitude, when a divine preaches, 
that is diſtinguiſhed from the common indolent teachers of the 
times wherein he lives, ſhall be called of God to preach in his name 
to ſinners for the ſalvation of men. | 

| 2 
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2. Let us conſider the effect that the preaching of Chriſt had 


n upon his own choſen ones. It wrought a mighty and wonderful 
4 change upon them, Some of them were great and grievous fin- 
i ners, and they were converted into ſaints. — of them loved the 
us world too well, but afterwards they loved God and Chriſt above all, 
and renounced this world, in the hope and purſuit of a better. 
1e Mary Magdalene, who is repreſented as a vile wretch, comes and fits 
ed weeping at the feet of Jeſus, acknowledging her ſins, ſhe receives lar 
le forgirenefs, and loves her Saviour much ; Luke vii. 38, 47. Behold her 
it now humble and mourning, in a quite different frame, form, and 
'S, temper, than what before you might have beheld her among the 
crowds of lewd perſons. Zaccheus the publican, behold he diſtributes 
ti his goods to the poor, and reſtores fourfold to thoſe whom he had wronged by 
8. his former violence, he comes and waits as a diſciple of Jeſus, re- 
at ceives this new doctrine, and accepts the ſalvation ; Lüke xix. g. 
ns There was a power that attended the preaching of Chriſt, whereby 
2. = were effectually perſuaded to give up themſelves to his con- 
T duct. Matthere forfakes the receipt of cuſtom, where perhaps he got 
rt, many an unjuſt pany; to follow our Lord Jcſus Chrift, and aban- 
n- doned his gainful office. Peter, Andrew, James, and folm, laſt their nets 
le- and fiſhing boats, and followed the Lord at his call. "Thoſe that were 
10, ignorant were made learned in the truths of God, in the law 
on and goſpel. - The poor of the people received the gofpel and divine 
iſh grace, and finners were converted, fanctified and faved. Sublime 


nd and laving truths were they taught by the Father, under the 
ey preaching of Jeſus his Son. For fleſh and blood did not repeal theſe things 


ed ty them, but my Father which is in heaven, ſays our Lord; Mat. xvi. 17. 
in- Now there were ſcarce any ſuch inſtances at this time under the 
ew preaching of the Jewiſh doctors, becauſe the Lord ſeemed to have 
ad left them: and their hearers being trained up in a formal and cuſ- 
the tomary round of ceremonies, which they took to be true religion, 
they went on in a blind hope of the favour of God, becauſe they 
* were Abralam's ſeed; but there were very few inſtances of con- 
of erſion and regeneration under all their miniſtry. 
me 3, Let us cunſider the effect that it had upon the enemies of 
00 Chriſt, It is evident that it convinced almoſt all of them inwardly, 
po- and many of them in their diſcourſes with Chrift were reduced to 


ey Wi ence and ſhame ; they had not one word to reply. They went 
OW away, not daring to aſk him any more enſnaring queſtions, for their 
on, mouths were itopped ; Mat. xxii. 46. Ihe moſt impudent and the 


ach WF oi learned of them fell together under his reproof, and the repe- 
m; utons of the doctrines from his mouth they could not ſuſtain. 
iv; dome of his enemies who heard his diſcourſes had their tempers 


ron 2 little ſoftened towards him; thoſe that deſigned to apprehend 
10 m, and went with that defign, were inwardly reſtrained from 
t of wuching him. So the officers in my text. Others again roſe into 
i, violent rage and envy, that their corrupt doctrines and their evil 


heir Wi deeds were brought to light, and expoſed before the people, and 


and — ny him with more rancour, and purſued him even to the 
will III. I proceed now in the laſt place ta make ſome inferences for 


nen ur inſtruction, and for our practice. We will begin with leſſons of 
the nſtruction. 


a Leon I. And the firſt is this, © that men may preach without 
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commiſſion from a national eſtabliſhed church, and vet be owned 


of God.“ Such was the- caſe of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in my text, 
and God diſcovered to the world how far he honoured him. Chriſt 
appeared like an upſtart without a commiſſion, for he was not {ent 
forth from any of the ſchools of the prophets, or trom under any of 7 
their public forms of teaching: Therefore they ſay concerning him,. ( 
as for this man we know not whence he is; John ix. 29. He was looked | 

upon as a {chiſmatic in thoſe days, as a fort of ſeparatiſt from the 
eſtabliſhed church, and all thoſe that followed him, were oppoſed 2 

under that pretence. It was thought a ſufficient refutation of his 
commiſſion to preach ; are any ou rulers, or of the phariſees beliered | 
on him? John vii. 48. But God ſent a divine teſtimony into the a 
hearts of thoſe that heard him, and made them cry out, never man * 
e like this man. It is no matter whence he comes, ſays the man, h 
who felt his power opening his eyes, it is no matter whether he has ti 
authority from you, or no; for his miracles and his doctrine give tl 
ſufficient atteſtation to his character, and his divine authority. d. 
When Peter and John, after the death of their maſter proceeded to Pt 
publiſh the ſame doarine which Chriſt had done, how were the tic 
railed at, and how turiouſly perſecuted by the rulers of the Jewiſh a\ 
church, But God was with them, and by their miniſtry he con- l\ 
verted thouſands. Look into Acts iv. 17, 18. and following. 1: it 
_ us, {ay the rulers of the Jews, let us trailly charge and threaten theje men, m 
that they peak to no man henceforth in this name. to 
| There were Ananias and Cuiaphas, ſoln and Alexander, kindred of tle | 
: high prieft, with the rulers, elders ad ſeribes, as you find in the fifth verſe; M 
and they ſummoned theſe new preachers to appear before them, 10 
and commanded them not to ſpeak at all, nor teach in the name of Jeſus ; but * 
ö | Peter end John unſtrered and faid, whether it be right in the igt of God iS 
?. to hearken to you more then to God, judge qe; for we cannot but ſpeak the thi 
; things which we have ſeen and heard, verſes 19, 20, We that have — 
had in our own fouls a rich and divine experience of the power of der 
| theſe doctrines, and of this goſpel, which we preach ; we have Cb 
| ſuch a divine teſtimony to the truth of them, that we cannot but | 
Publiſh them, whether you command or forbid us. God owned 1 
them with power, when they had the private houſe ſhaken, where they hac 
N vVere aſſemhled together, verſe 31. They were all filled with the holy Ghott, the 
f and all ꝓule the word of God with boldues. Let us not therefore ſuffer nt 
| ourſelves to be impoſed upon and terrified with the ftrightful name and 
_ of ſchiſm, for our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles, had the fame tak 
= reproach. What if we do not worſhip according to the reſcribed But 
forms of thoſe that are in power, yet if we worſhip according to the con 
| rules eftabliſhed by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, we can vindicate out tual 
j conſciences to him, and our conſciences will not charge us another ive 
day, nor will our Lord re prove us. We have the example of our tho 
| Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and his followers, let us keep cloſe to this pat- Wl vor 
| tern, and not be afraid. mag 
| II. We may learn from hence * the diſtinguiſhing power of the Way 
Spirit of God when it accompanies his own word,” that it reaches God 
| the hearts of ſome with powerful convictions, while others remain I felt: 


obſtinate. Some ſuy, he deceires the le, and ime xv0uld hare laid hands 

him, as in — before wy fox, but theſe officers were ſ den 
ſtruck with his doctrine, that they could not do it. The grace 
God that attends his own word is ſovereign, and delights with go!) 
to diſtinguiſh itſelf amongſt the hgarers ; Sometimes ſervants ae 
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convinced and wrought: upon with mighty efficacy, when maſters 
ſhall remain ignorant, and ſtupid, or be provoked to wrath and en- 
mity againit the preacher. The rich may blaſpheme, while the 
poor receive the goſpel. Ihe rulers ſay, that he was a deceiver, but the 
officers, their tervants, were ſatisfied there was ſomething divine in 
his doctrine, for never man ſpake like him. 

There are ſome, it may be, that go to the place of public worſhip 
and hear ſermons, in order to revitc the doctrine and religion, and 

erhaps with a ſpiteful intent to do ſome miſchict to thoſe that pub- 
lth it; but Chriſt ſhall over-rule them to gain good by the ſermon, 
and turn their curſe into bleſſing. Theſe officers came probably 
with wrath in their hearts, and with a deſign to revile Jeſus, and lay 
hands on him, according to their orders ; but they were conſtrained 
to turn away from him with innocent hands, aud they fulfilled not 
their miſchievous deſigns. There have been ſuch examples in our 
days, when wicked men have come to blaſpheme God and the goſ- 
pel in his miniſters, and to ſtrike our Lord ſeſus Chriſt through the 
tides of the pure profeſſors of his faith and worſhip, and they go 
away belieyers ; then is that glorious prophecy fulfilled. % Ixv. 1. 
| am found of them that ſought me not, And bleſſed be God that ſuch in- 
ſtances are found in our aflemblics, wherein our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
makes his divine power appear, and atteſts his goſpel, according 
to our miniſtrations of it. 

III. I inter alfo from this text and diſcourſe, that“ when God 
reſolves to work by his Spirit with his word, he breaks through all 
oppoſitions and prejudices of every kind, and conſtrains the hearers 
to confeſs, as well as believe.“ The divine conviction ſtrikes like 
lightning, through their hearts, and commands their lips to acknow- 
ledge the preſence and power of God there. Now I ſhall exemplify 
this head by conſidering the particular chara&ers of theſe officers, 
and ſurvey what difficulties, and what prejudices they laboured un- 
cer, when they came firſt to put themſelves under the preaching of 
Chriſt, and we ſhall tind this inference eminently true. 


They were educated under the Jewiſh prieſts, and doubtleſs they 
had their heads full of notions concerning a glorious Meſſiah, and 
they wiſhed for nothing more, than to bear ſome conſiderable office 
in the kingdom of that Xeflial, if he ſhould appear in their day ; 
and this is not at all ſtrange, if we reflect that this was the very miſ- 
take and the temptation of James and John, who were two apoſtles. 
But when they heard Chriſt preach, they muſt probably fall under 
convictions of a different kind, and be ſenſible lis kingdom was ſpiri- 
tual: For he wrought powerfully upon their _— and ſeemed to 
ave them another turn of mind, they conteiled and acknowledged 
— * he was mean in his appearance, and lus character in the 
world was contemptible, through he carried nothing of greatneſs and 
magnificence with him, he might be the true Meſſiah, for they 
were ſure never any man ſpoke like him. Again, they were lufee to 
be enemies in their hearts to Chriſt before they came; but when 

od and his grace was with them by the mouth of his Son, they 
felt their error, they were forced to acknowledge it, and they be- 
came his friends ; and inſtead of deliyering him up to the fury of 
"Kr rulers, they ſcreened him from their rage and violence, and let 
um go in peace, | dan 

They were under the dictates and authority of the high prieſt and 
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phariſees, and yet how glorious was the power and victory of the 
golpel over their ſpirits | They dared to diſobey their lords and 
maſters in this unrighteous command, to let go the man whom they 
ſent for as a heinous criminal. As they were under a direc con. 
mand to ſeize the Lord, ſo they were in danger of ſevere reproaches, 
and being turned out of their places, and perhaps of excommuni. 
cation too, if they did not fulfil their orders: But the power which 
came with the word of Chriſt gave them courage, and they told 
their maſters, they dared not ſeize ſuch a man, a nian that preached 
at that rate, ꝙ as nerer man preached. 


Now when, they not only had the obſtacles and prejudices of 
their own irregular notions founded upon a long courſe of education, 
but were enemies to Chriſt in their hearts, and were under authority to 
lay hold of him, yet the power of God, in the mouth of his Son, 
brought them to confeſs there was ſomething extraordinary in him, 
and to tell their rulers ſo too. All this gave a noble teftimony to 
the miſſion of Chriſt. 


Such ſort of witneſs God was pleaſed frequently to give to the 
goſpel of his Son, in the lips of his apoſtles, and his inſpired 
reachers, in primitive times. Men who have come into their afſemblic, 
ignorant of the goſpel, and diſbelievers of Chriſt, have been convinced 
and judged by the words which they heard, the ſecrets of their heart han: 
been manifeſted, they hare fallen down and worſhipped God, and confeſſed ut 
God was in the midi of them of a truth; fee 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25. Some 
appearances of this kind have been alſo ſeen in our day, and among 
our fathers in their public labours; and perhaps as many mighty 
prejudices, and as great obſtacles have been broken through by the 
almighty power of the word of God, in the lips of his minitters, 
who derive not their authority from the ftate. Such inſtances give 
a divine teſtimony to the words of the goſpel which are publſhcd, 
though the preachers are not commiſſioned by the national eſtab/ith- 
ment. If God gives us his ſeal in ſuch a powerful manner as this 1s, 
we will believe our authority is from God, and not queſtion out 
commuſon. 


IV. I infer, that the ( firſt work of God upon the conſciences of 
natural and carnal men, is very ſurpriſing to them.” Ihe office: 
ſeemed to be under aſtuniſhment, and cried out, nerer man /pake lit 
is man, Perhaps they were never under a ſermon before, whe 
the Spirit o God attended it, or where their conſciences were in 
any meaſure awakened. And thus it is in our days, when perſons 
are under the firſt conviction of fin and righteouſneſs by the preaci- 
ing of the word, they confeſs they never heard ſuch words before. 


Though the matter and the manner of Chriſt's preaching was ven 
different from that of the ſcribes, yet I take the biggeſt reaſon 0! 
the exclamation of theſe officers, to be the attending power of the 
Spirit working upon their conſciences. So poor finners, that have 
long ſat under a formal and cold miniſtry, and attended twen!) 
years or more upon it, becauſe they were afraid to change the! 
preacher, afraid of ſome terrible names of frightful reproach, and 
afraid left they ſhould change their worſhip to the name of ſchiſm, 
when they have ventured to go aftray into ſome private worſhipping 
aflembly, and have heard a diſcourſe whereby they have been 
awakened to fee their fin, and their danger, and the way of {al- 
vation by the rigùteouſneſs and the grace of Chriſt, they art braugl 
as it were into a new world, they are amazed at what they ſec als 
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feel, they ſay within themſelves, * Is this the goſpel of Chriſt ? 
Then I never knew the goſpel till this day.“ Such perſons, under 
the firſt powerful impieſſions of God on their hearts, arc ſo ſur- 


priſed, that ſometimes they hardly know, whether it is the voice of- 


God, or man ; like Samuel, when he was tirſt called to be a pro- 
phet, knew not the voice of God. They are amazed like the 
woman of Samaria, when ſhe met with our Saviour; /oln iv. 29. 
Come fee a man who told nie all things that ever I did. Is not this the Chriſt ? 
Under {ſuch an amazement have ſtupid and ignorant creatures 
fallen, when they have beea firſt awakened to ſee the ſtate of their 
own fouls, and the ſalvation of the goſpel in a powerful and con- 
verting light, that they have wondered at the preacher, as though he 
were ſome extraordinary perſon, when perhaps his talents were not 
uncommon ; but the Spirit of God was with him, and commanded 
divine light to ſhine into the darkneſs of their fouls, and at this they 
have been ſurpriſed, and been ready to cry out, nerer man ſpale like 
Uis man, But I ſhall inſiſt no longer on theſe heads, but proceed to 
lone inferences for our practice. 


Inference I. Firſt, I would draw an inference that concerns mi- 
niſters who have not commiſhon from a national church, “that 
they ſhould ſee to'it that they have a call and a commiſſion from 
God, and imitate our Lord Jeius Chriſt in the diſcharge of it.“ It 
is not my buſineſs here, my text does not naturally lead me to it, 
to enquire into all the particulars that make up the call and com- 
miſſion of a goſpel miniſter ; but it is the bufineſs of each of us, 
when we are well fatisfied in our call to the miniftry, to imitate 
this glorious preacher Chriſt Jeſus. Let us ſet before us his exam- 
ple, Who had received no orders from the Jewith prieſthood, eſpe- 
cially when we are among a people, who think we are not called to 
po becauſe we have no ordination from an eſtabliſhed church. 
n | my; we ſhould avoid thoſe things in our miniſtry, wherein 
we have juſt reaſon to fear others have been miſtaken, and for 
which God hath contended with them, or departed from them. 
Not that we ſhould ſeek after ſomething novel, and out of the way, 
on purpoſe to avoid their method, or reject any thing in the courſe 
of our miniſtry, merely becauſe they teach or practiſe it; this 
would be highly irrational and improper. But when we find their 
matter of diſcourſe, or their method of miniſtration hath been un- 
blelled of God, or unſucceſstul fag the good of men, we have reaſon 
to ſee and enquire, whether there is not a more proper way of 
preaching to attain the great ends of the miniſtry, even the glory 
of God, the honour of Griſt, and his goſpel, with the converſion 


and falyation of poor ſinful ſouls. This was the practice of the Son 


of God when he became a preacher among men, and let him be 
vur pattern. 


If others therefore in the matter of their miniſtrations, inſiſting 
much on the moral law, have given too narrow explications of it, 
and have not informed the people of the ſpiritual pertection of it, 
let us preach it up in the perfect purity of-its demands, and in the 
lererity of its threatenings; let us imitate our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and publiſh this holy law in its ſpirituality, and ats texrors toawaken, 
convince and perſuade men. If others have inſiſted moſt upon 
the ceremonies of worſhip, and eſtablithed forms, and endeavoured 
to bind down the conſciences of men to their inventions, or to, the 
fraditions of their fathers, which God never approved of, let us inſiſt 


— 


to their natibnal and eſtabliſhed preachers, yet they could fay ; we 
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upon the command of God alone, and upon thoſe rights and forms 

of worſhip only which he hath inſtituted : If others have preached 

up the futh-iency of bapti/mal waſhing, inſtead of regeneration by the holy 

Spirit, and led their hearers to a falſe ws 977 that they are 
5 


born of God, becauſe they have been baptized, let us follow the 
doctrine of the bleſſed Jeſus, who requires every man to be bon 
aguin, to be born of the holy Spirit, as well as of water, and to be made 
a new Creature in heart as well as in life, in order to enter into the 
kingdom of God, If we have found that others have been cold and 
indolent in their miniſtrations, and have been greatly defective in 


their zeal for God, it they have had too little concern for the ſouls 


of men, and too great an indifferency for the ſalvation of periſhing 
ſinners, let us double our zcal, let us be more earneſt in labouring 
to ſave ſinful creatures, and to bring ſaints nearer to God, and tv 
build them up in faith and holineſs. If we ſhould have reaſon to 
fear the Spirit of God is much departed from others, let us cry with 
great carneſtneſs, that the Spirit may never leave our aſſemblies, 
and abandon us to labour in vain without his influences. Let us 
long for the preſence of that Spirit in our ſecret ſtudies, as well as 
in our public miniſtrations of the goſpel, which alone can make a 
Paul, or an Apollos, to plant and water with fucccts. 


And this may be a way, not only to do more ſervice to God, and 
do more good to the fouls of men, but this may be @ means, in the 
providence of God, to ſecure us from the rage of men tov. Let us 
remember, that when the chief pricits, and rulers, and phariices, 
ſent to apprehend our Lord Jeſus, for preaching ſuch doctrine as 
he did without their commiſhon, the officers who were ſent, were 
impreſſed in their conſciences with ſudden convictions under his 
ſermon, and they would not ſeize him. And God may give ſuch 
inſtances of deliverance as divine atteſtations to our preaching, it 


we keep cloſe to the example of our Lord Jeſus, and have much of 


his Spirit with us. 

II. The next practical inference, is addreſſed to thoſe who at- 
tend ſuch miniſters as have no commiſſion from the eſtabliſhed 
church: If ye have found ſpiritual edification from our labours, 
you may be encouraged to proceed. Such were many of the peo- 
ple who attended on the fermons of Chriſt, in the days of his Hell. 
They were ſufficiently vindicated in this their following after him, 
not merely by the miracles that he wrought to prove his divine com- 
miſſion, but by the convincing, converting and ſanctifying influence 
which accotnpanied his preaching, Let this appear in your whole 
converſation, in order to vindicate our miniſtry, and your 
attendance. | 

Was it ſaid, even by the officers of the eccleſiaſtical court, con- 
cerning him, Nerer man pale like this man, let it be ſaid by all the 
world concerning you, never men lived better than you do.“ 
Let it be — in the eyes even of all thoſe that hate you, 
that the lives of none of them are comparable to your lives for 
ſtri& holineſs and religion. And this will give a conviction to the 
hearts of men, and go a great way to juſtify your preachers, an 
your attention to their ſermons. This juſtified the officers to their 
own conſciences, in their neglect to ſeize Chriſt the Lord, though 
they could not learnedly make out his commiſſion: Nor could they 
give, it may be, a very rational account of the preference of Chriſt 
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have felt ſomething in our hearts from this man's preaching, that 
we never felt from the preaching of other men, therefore we could 
not {eize him, we durit not apprehend him, we believe he hath 
ſomething divine in him. 


[t may be, many of you know not how to argue upon the reaſons 
of vour ſeparation, or non-conformity, but if you feel ſuch inward 
evidence in your hearts, and it the evidence witneſſes alſo in the 
holinefs of your lives, and runs through all your converſation, if you 
have felt in the ſermons of thote that are not commiſſioned, ſome 
divine influences that you never felt elſewhere, then you will ſay, 
theſe are the ſervants of the moſi high God; and without any particular 
reflections upon the public church, or the public way of worſhip, you 
will ave abundant reaſon to keep cloſe to thoſe teachers where you 
have felt conviction and ſanctitication under the word. When it 
thall be enquired, dt do you more than others] let there be a fair and 
glorious anſwer ever at hand, that is legible in your lives by all man- 
kind ; let the grace of God in your heart, and abounding virtue and 
piety in your hves ſpeak for you, that you attend upon men who 
do not preach as others do, and that you are made to live ſuch hves 
as others do not live. Let your chriſtian government of yourſelves 
in ſobriety, in temperance, in abitinence from the luſts of the fleſh, 
in mortification to this world, and deadneſs to the vanities of this 
lite, plead for you and tor your preachers. Let it appear you are 
taught better than others by your living better than the reſt of men, 
in faithful, juſt, and merciful behaviour towards your neighbours, 
in ſtrict honour and honeſty, in purity of life, in innocency and uſe- 
tulneſs among your fellow-creatures, Let it appear that you bind 
yourſelves to the rules of morality and piety, ſtronger than others 
do, even by the death of Chriſt, and the love of God in Chriſt Je- 
ſus, whoſe ſacred name as a Mediator, a ruler and a divine pattern, 
is ever dwelling on the lips of your preachers. 


O never let it be ſaid concerning you, that you are ready to cheat 
in your traffic, that you are. apt to deal deceitfully in your merchan- 
dize, and you are prone to outwit others, and to undermine them 
in the management of your ſecular affairs. Never let it be charged 
upon any « x you in your tradcs, that you ſcrew down the ſeller, 
and ſtrain up the buyer, to extravagant and unreaſonable prices for 
your covetous and exorbitant gain. But let all be open and gene- 
rous, plain and fimple, without fraud, and without extortion ; ſuch 
as may honour the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and give a cha- 
racter of honour too, to that miniſtry upon which you attend, fince 
it has not national and eſtabliſhed ordinations and honours. Let 
your carriage towards God in your ſecret worſhip, and your public 
attendance upon divine ordinances, be of a piece with your conver- 
lation in the world ; let it be known by the heavenly and holy 
temper of your ſpirits, that you are the jons of God, that your hearts 
are renewed, your ſouls are changed from what they were by nature, 


and your lives are gloriouſly different from the lives of others, and  - 


thereby give honour to the goſpel that is preached among you. 


This will enable you to bear the reproaches of ſchiſm and ſepara- 
ton from a N but how can you bear them, if you 
have not ſomething that carries you above theſe reproaches? Can 
you be content to be as looſe, as vain, as careleſs in your manners 
towards God, and towards your neighbour, as others are, and yet 
to give yourſelves all the trouble of ſeparation from them in wor- 
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ſhip, and bear the reproaches of this ſeparation ? This is not acting 
witely, it will not quit coſt; here you run a certain ritk, and yet 
you loſe all the profit you might hope for. If therefore you chuſe 
to attend upon ſuch a miniſtry as has not the public commiſſion, let 
It be faid concerning you, no men live like theſe men ;*? that 
even thoſe that avoid and fly from your aflemblies, and who never 
have heard your miniſters, may yet be able to inter from your lives, 
that other men ſpeak not as thele men ſpeak.” Amen. 


4 * 
* 
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DISCOURSE II. 


A Sermon preached at the Separation of Tuo Deacons to (heir 


( Mice. 


1 TI. iii. 13 —For they that have uſed the Office of a Deacon well, purchaſe to 
themſelves a good Degree, and great Boldneſs in the Faith Which is in Clift 
Jeius. 


As there is a divine ordcr in the inviſible church, and the whole 
management of that large ſpiritual family is conducted by rules of 
divine wiſdom, ſo the Lord hath appointed a beautiful order in his 
vilible church; and in his book he frath given us the pattern of his hou, 
and the manner of the officers and ordinances theregt; at leaſt the big- 
geſt lines of it are drawn fair and plain, though ſome of the leſler 
circumitances may be more obſcurcly expretied. By a due ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures, and the exerciſe of our common reaſon, we may 
find a rule to guide us, in the moſt conſiderable and neceilar 
affairs that belong to the conftitutiun and regulation of the houſe 
of God. | 

Chriſt himſelf, the Son of God, dwelling in fe is the head, the cliq 

d and overſeer of all lis vifible church upon earth ; for he wears 
a viſible body, though for a ſeaſon he be departed from our fight, 
and dwells in heaven; thither he aſcended to receive the promiſe of the 
you and to beſtoto gifts upon men; Acts ii. 23, and Eph. iv. 8, 11, By 
efe gifts he furniſhed perſons, and fitted them to ſuſtain offices ct 
an ordinary or an extraordinary character. The extraordinary 
officers were apoſtles and prophets, and ſome ſuppoſe evangelitts 
alfo, theſe were to continue only for a ſeaſon; the ordinary are 
paſtors and teachgrs, elders and deacons, which are to continue 
through all ages of the church. 

To omit all the diſputes that have been raiſed how far paſtors, 
teachers, elders and biſhops or overſeers differ from one another, 
ſhall at preſent conſider all the ordinary church. officers, as include 
under theſe two names biſhops and deacons, For thus the apoſtle 
ſeems to include them; Plil. i. 1. The vifible church of Chriſt on 
earth is compoſed of ſpifits dwelling in fleſh, and as the biſhops 0! 
overſeers chiefly exerciſe their care toward the foul or ſpiritual 

art, ſo the chief care of the deacons feems to relate to the body, 
and things belonging toit: And as there are ſome ſpecial per ſous 
in the church, to whoſe outward welfarc the care of the deacon 
muſt be extended, ſo the whole church, conſidered as a ſociety 
meeting together tor worſhip, will need ſome gonyenicnces for dhe 
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outward performance of that worthip, which ſeems to be another 
part of the deacon's buſineſs. But I proceed to purſue my diſcourſe 
according to the text, whereby this will appear with more evidence. 


There are theſe three things contained in the words :—1. The 
office itſelt.— II. The due diſcharge, or performance of it, a nd 
III. The encouragement, or reward. 

I. Firit, the office itfelf. Under which we ſhall confider four 
things, viz. The buſineſs of it; the reaſon of its inſtitution ; the 
duration ot it; and the ordinary method of inveſting a perſon with it. 

i. The buſineſs of a deacon is expreſſed very briefly in Ads vi. 2. 
To ferce tables, or to manage affairs that relate to the provifion for 
the table of the poor, to which are added in the general conſtruction 
of the words, the table of the miniſters, and the table of the church 
at the Lord's-fupper. Ihe —.— oftentimes make a conſiderable 
part in chriſtian churches. n the beginning the poor received the goſ- 
pel. And thus it is ſtill, not many rich, not many noble are called, but God 
hath choſen the poor of this world, rich in fuith, and heirs of the kingdom ; 
Cor. i. 26, 28. and James ii. 5, Now as it is the duty of the reſt 
of the church, and eſpecially of the rich, to communicate toward the 
lupply ot the wants of their poor brethren, fo it is the proper buſineſs 
of the deacons to receive and to diſtribute theſe ſupphes ; and no 
doubt but it is their duty to excite and exhort thoſe whom they ſee 
negligent, and to urge them to the performance of theſe works of 
love and piety. 

The table, or outward ſupport of the miniſters, ought to be pro- 
vided by the church alſo. 1 Cor. ix. from the 4. to the 14. verſe; 
lie Lord hath ordained, that they that preach the gojpel ſhould live of the 80 
pel. And it ſeems very convenient, that one or more perſons ſhould 
ve deputed to fee this performed, that ſo the miniſters may not be 
too much expoſed to a ſolicitude about outward things, nor their 
cares too much laid out upon the neceflaries of the life of their 
bodies, while they ſhould rather be devoted, or entirely giren up to 
tle word of God and prayer, tor the ſervice of ſouls. _ Befides, if the 
miniſters of the church were forced to expect and receive the ſeveral 
portions of their maintenance from the ſeveral perfons of the 
church, their own collection of it would take up too much of their 
time, would expoſe them to the cenſure of covetouſneſs and greedi- 
nels, would too much impoſe upon their modeſty, or would make 
their maintenance fall ſhort. | 


And I might add allo their ſubſiſtence, which is but an act of 
Juſtice due trom the church, would look too much like mere charity, 
and appear too precarious and dependent ; and their obligations to 
particular private perſons, would too much expoſe them to the 
temptation of partiality, in the exerciſes of their miniſtrations, and 
their paſtoral care. Whereas this is forbidden ta miniſters ; 1 Tim. 
. 21. Do nothing by partiality, We might be more afraid to reprove 
lome that were rich and kind, and more negligent in comforting and 
nſtru&ing others that were poor, and could give but little. But 
when the miniſter receives his ſupport from the church in gencral, 
by the hand of the deacons, as officers of the church, then he is 
much more ſecured from theſe temptations. And no doubt it is the 
duty of the deacons to ſee to it, that each member of the church 
pertoxm their part toward the ſupport of the miniſtry ; for it hardly 
ems decent for the miniſter himſelf to urge this duty on the 
YOL, III. R R | 
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eople x. The table of the church at the r fer , is maintained b 
po of the church. The bread and wine muſt by 


bought at the public expence, but particularly provided for by the 


deacons, who ia thort are fezvards of all the temporal affairs that re. 
late to the church, even as the biſhops and elders are of the ſpi- 
ritual; and both under our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who is the great paſtor of 

aſtors, and churches, and the teeder of his own poor, and pro. 
Fides all things for all. | 


I might add to theſe, that the buſineſs of a deacon ſeems alſo to 
extend to ſome care of the place of public worthip, and all the ne. 
ceſſaries that belong to the outward ſervice of the Lord, ſuch as 
tables, ſeats, veſſels for bread and wine, and for water in baptiſm, 
&c. For though theſe things are not particularly expreſſed amon 
the buſineſſes of a deacon, yet they will never be performed, unlels 
ſome one or more periuns be deputed for this ſervice; and who 
can be more proper perſons than thoſe, who by divine inſtitution 
are entruſted with the contributions of the ehurch. Yet in moſt of 
theſe affairs it is neceſſary to adviſe with che paſtor, and with the 
whole church, and in every important matter to take their direction; 
for the deacons are but fewards, and not proprietors or profeſſors of 
the church's treaſure, nor are they lords of the temporal things re- 
lating to the church, 


ii. The reaſon of their inſtitution, which is to aſſiſt the miniſters 
or elders of the church in the care of all thoſe things, which if de. 
volved entirely upon the elders, would hinder them from their 
Proper bufinets, viz. the word and prayer. The apoſtles, who were the 
elders and rulers of the church at feruſulem at that ſeaſon, managed the 
affairs of collection and diſtribution at rirſt, Acts iv. 35. The diſciple 
brought the money and laid it down at tue apoſiles* feet, and there was a diftri- 
bution to every ove according to their need. But Acts. vi. 1, 2. When the 
diſciples were multiplied, the elders could not take care of all the poor; 
therefore the order of deacons was inſtituted in the next verſe; 
and we find in Acts xi. 50. That the elders, or minifters, were not 
utterly diveſted of all power or care of the contributions, for Paul 
and Barnabas thcratelves received the contributions of the church at Au- 
tioch, to be diſpoſed of to the poor ſaints in Judea : And Acts xii. 25. 
Earnabas and Saul are faid to return from Jerujulem, having fulfilled this fer- 
Vice, zm du,. this work of a deacon, as it is in the original. 50 
that as thc ruling elders probably are helps in government, as the 
teachers are helps in doctrine and catechifng, ſo the deacons arc 
helps ta the paſtor in the. management of all the outward and 
temporal affairs that relate to the church's welfare. Now if theſe 
things are ſo, the following conſequences will ariſe : 


1. That in churches which are very fmall, there is no abſoluts 
neceſſity of ſuch officers, as ruling elders or deacons : for the paſtor 
may perform all the ſervices neceſſary in that church, with ſome 
very little aſſiſtance from the brethren, at ſuch ſpecial occaſions, 
wherein his own modeſty may excuſe him, or his other labours 
prevent him. It is plain the deacons were not choſen, till diſciples 
were multiplied. 2. As paſtors and ruling elders are not utterly di- 
veſted of the care of the poor by the inſtitution of deacons, ſo the 


deacons ought not to determine any thing of conſiderable import: 


® There is a very good diſcourſe on this ſubject, viz. 4 Maintenance of 4 
Chriſtian Miniftry,” publiſhed by Mr, David Rees, weren 
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ance, without conſulting the elders, as I have hinted before; nor 
in affairs of this kind of the biggeſt moment, ought any thing to be 
determined by elders and deacons, without the cognizance and 
approbation of the church, for in theſe temporal things we are all 
but ſtewards of what the church entruſts us with. 3. Hence per- 
haps we. may borrow another argument for the extent of the dea- 
con's care, that is, that it reaches to all thoſe things of a temporal 
nature, wherein the brethren of the church may help the elders ; 
for this is the very deſign of the deacon's office, leſt the elders, or 
miniſters of the church, might be too much interrupted in their 
continual attendance on the word and prayer ; and eſpecially where there 
are no ruling elders choſen to aſſiſt the paſtor or teacher, in mana- 
ging church affairs, the care of the deacons ſeem ſtill to be more 
extenſive for the help of the paſtor. And perhaps the word helps, 
1 Cor, x1i. 28. may have ſome reference to theſe offices of ruling 
elders and deacons. 


iii. The duration of this office. Doubtleſs it was deſigned to 
continue throughout all ages of the church, which appears from 
theſe two reaſons : x 


I. The objects of their care always continue. The poor ye hare 
akvays with you ; John xii. 8. And ye ſhall always have them to exerciſe 
your charity and compaſſion; Deut. xv. 11. And in large churches 
the temporal affairs thereof will be too heavy a burden tor the mi- 
niſters to fuſtain, and therefore they will need the aſſiſtance of dea- 
cons. Beſides, the proviſion for their own ſuppart, and for the 
table of the Lord, will be always neceſſary, while we miniſter be- 
fore the Lord in garments of fleſh, and while the table of the Lord 
muſt be furniſhed with bread and wine, and other neceſſaries, in 
order to participate thereof, ; 


II. They are mentioned by the apoſtle Paul, as ſtated officers of 
the churches, and directions given concerning their character, their 
behaviour and management, as there is concerning other ſtandi 
officers and affairs of a church. It may be added alſo, that if they 
were thought neceſſary to the primitive churches, in the age of 
miracles, and the age of love, when God took ſpecial care of his 
miniſters, and excited all the members of a church, to a mutual 
care of one another, and of the poor, much more neceſſary are theſe 
officers in all the following ages, when miniſters muſt acquire and 
improve their gifts by hard ſtudy, and cannot maintain themſelves 
by the work of their hands, and when the charity and mutual care of 
church members waxes cold, and need ſome perſons to be appointed 
for this very buſineſs. 


iv. The way of their conſtitution, or how perſons are to be in- 
veſted with this office; which ſeems to be performed by theſe fire 
things: 1. By enquiring amongſt the members of the church, 
who come neareſt to the characters that are given of a deacon ; 
Acts vi. 3. Men of honeſt report, full of the Spirit, and of wiſtom ; 
Tim. iii. 3. Grave, not double-tongued, not given to wine, not greedy of 
filthy lucre, holding the myſtery of the faith in a pure conſcience. Unto theſe 
| might add, that prudence will direct us to chuſe ſuch perſons who 
are not very poor, leſt the ftewardſhip of the church's money 
ſhould be a temptation to them. Not mean or deſpiſed in the 
church, leſt they want due courage and fufficient influence upon 
licir brethren for the management of their office. And they ſhould 
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be perſons capable of admonithing the rich, and of comforting the 
poor, even as their buſineis is to converſe with both, to receive trum 
the one, and diſtribute to the other. They ſhould alſo be perſons 
whoſe temper is compaſſionate, and who have as it were a natural 
care for the good of the church, and ſuch as have ſome leiſure 
hours, and who are not fo overwhelmed with the cares and conſtant 
buſineſs of this life, but they may now and then devote their 
thoughts, and their hours, to the ſervice of the church of Chritt, 


2. They mult he proved before they are fixed in this office; 1 Him. 


ii. 10. I do not conceive this to intend their management of the 
deacon's othice, by way of experiment for a year or two; but rather 
a farther character of the perſons choſen. Let them be ſuch as 
are of ſome contiderable ſtanding in chriſtianity, whoſe character 
and converſation has been proved and found blameleſs, and fit for 
ſuch an office. It ſeems to ſignify the fame with that character of 
a biſhop, verſe 6. That he muſt not be a novice, that is, not one that is 
lately converted, or lately received. into the chriſtian church. 
3. They muſt be choſen by the church; Acts vi. 3. Brethren, (ook 
ye out among you jeren men, &c, The paſtors, or elders, muit not 
chute them without the church, for the apoſtles themſelves, who 
were inſpired, would not determine the perſons, but left the church 
to chuſe them, to ſhew us the ſtated method of chuſing ordinary 
officers in a church. 4. 'They muſt accept of the call of the church, 
and that freely, and they muſt ſolemnly devote themſelves to the 
ſervice of Chriſt and the church. For all the ſubjeAs and ſervants 
of Chriſt in his viſible kingdom muſt be voluntary, and the office of 
a deacon muſt be undertaken willingly, and not Ne even a. 
the office of a biſhop; 1 Pet. v. 2. 5. They muſt be devoted and ſe- 
PR to this work by the ſolemn prayers of the church, and 

eeking the divine benediction upon them in the diſcharge of their 
office. So were Paul and Barnabas ſeparated to the work of the miniſiry 
amongſt the Gentiles ; Acts xiii. 2, 3. And ſo the deacons to then 
office; Acts vi, 6. 


Here note, that the elder, or clders of the church, miniſters and 
teachers, are to be the chief agents in this affair. So you find the 
apoſtics and teachers were the chief agents in the two texts juſt 
cited: And as miniſters may pronounce a benediction, or blethng 
in the name of our Lord ſeſus Chriſt, ſo perhaps here it may be 
proper for the miniſter to pronounce them bleſſed, if they faithtully 
pe. orm this office, as well as to pray for a divine bleſſing upon 

m. 


The great diſpute and enquiry, whether impoſition of the hands 
of:elders in this benediction, is now neceſſary, as in the primitive 
times, may be thus reſolved: In many ſcriptures, where impoſition 
of hands 1s mentioned, there were extraordinary and miraculous 

ifts conferred; You find this in Stephen and Philip, two of tl 

rſt deacons, and you frequently find the Holy Ghoſt conferred on 
men by this ceremony; Ads vin. 47, 18. and chapter ix. 17—1* 
Nor can I find one plain and certain inſtance of hands impoſed in 
the primitive churches, where we are ſure it was but an ordinary 
ſeparation to an office without any extraordinary gifts conferred, 
or an inſpired and effectual benediction given by an inſpired perſon 
Therefore I cannot conccive it neceflary to be now practiſed; for 
if it had been neceſſary, ſurely there would have been ſome more 
certain direction and command for it. But ſince there is ſo much 
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colour given to it by ſome examples or expreſſions in ſcripture, 
where we cannot certainly prove that extraordinary gitts were con- 
ferred, we leave every church, and every elder, to their own liberty 
of opinion and practice; and thoſe that will impoſe hands in ſuch a, 
way of benediction, upon any choſen ofthcers in a church, thall 
never be cenſured by me, nor dare I pronounce it idle or unlawful. 
Yet ſtill I think, it there be any elder or elders, in that particular 
congregation to which they belong, theſe are the moit proper per- 
{ons to pertorm ſuch a ceremony. 

| would add here, that as there were many ſorts of conſecration 
of old in Jewiſh times, by waſhings, ſprinklings, water, fire, &c. 
In the New Tettament things are ſaid to be funtlified by the word and 
mayer ; 1 Tim. iv. 5. And therefore ſome uſetul inſtructions and 
exhortations trom the word of God, ſeem very proper at the con- 
ſecration of a bifhop, or of a deacon, as well as prayer. Let us 
proceed to the | 


II. Second thing expreſſed in the text; that is, to ſhew how the 
perſons ordained may attain to a good performance of this office 
of a deacyn. Ihen a man uſes the office f 4 deacon well, when, 


I. -He does it with fincere deſign tor the honour of God, and zeal 
for the good of the church. This ſingle cye, this ſincere aim, ought 
to attend every action of a chriſtian, and eſpecially every part of 
the practice of a church officer, whoſe buſineſs has a more direct 
deſign of this end, and ſhould have a more immediate and manifeſt 
tendency toward it. Simplicity and godly ſincerity ſhould run through 
the whole courſe of ſeryices in a church, without fe/ily wiſttom and 
carnal intereſts. 


2. With diligence and care: When Artarerzes (ie king gave com- 
mand to the treaturers of his ſtate, which are much the lame as dea- 
cons in a Church; to affiſt Ezra the prieſt in building the temple, 
be charges them, IWhatſvecer ts commanded by the God of heaven, tet 
it be dilizently done for the houſe of the God of heaven; Ezra vii. 23. Let 
this be a reproof to each of us, when we are negligent about an 
thing in the church of God. Deacons ſhould not only ſupply thoſe 
wants that are made known to them, but be careful in enquiring. 
into the neceſſities of the church, whether ſuch perſons may not 
want relief, who are tov modeſt to burden the church, or alk ſup- 
port of the public. Whether Onefiphorus was a deacon or no, is 
not certain, but he fulfilled the office of a deacon, Aa, both in 
Epheſus and at Rome, when he fought out Paul diligently, and often re- 
reſhed him, and miniſtered unto him in many things; 21 1m. i. 16—18. 
Ihe number of deacons is not determined in ſcripture, but fo many 
ought to be choſen, whoſe due diligence, according to their circum- 
ances, may anſwer the neceſſities of the church, without being 
overburdened themſelves. 


3, The office of a deacon muſt be performed with prudence and 
diſcretion: Diſtinguithing who are poor indeed from thoſe who 
ae covetous and pretendedly poor; that the church be not charged more 
tian is necefſary ; 1 Lim. v. 16. 

4. With faithfulneſs to the church and to the poor, and to the 
miniſtry : For in all cates it is requred ej. that they be faithful ; 
| Cor. iv. 2. Diſtributing the contributions for the ſeveral leryices 
o the church, according to the deſign for which it is given by the 
church, is their duty. | 
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© grieved, and the church diſhonoured by the hardſhips which any of 


5. Without partiality. Not neglecting any part of their office, or 
the ſervice of any of thete tables to which they are called, but lay. 
ing by all carnal reſpect; 1 Tim. v. 21. Diſtributing to the poor, ac- 
cording to the degree of their poverties and neceſſities, whethey 
theſe be conftant or occational: And this muſt be done with an 
impartial view, without preferring one before another, upon any ſelfiſh 
or carnal confiderations. 

6. With chearfuſnefs, and not grudgingly ; Rom. xii. 8. He that fheweth 
mercy, let lim do it with chearfulneſs, he that ruleth with diligence ; which 
words feem to be ſpoken concerning the deacons and elders of a 
church. They ought not to be laviſh of the church's money, nor 
ought they to be fond of ſaving, and too thrifty, leſt the poor be 


their members ſuffer. 
7. With gentleneſs and compaſhon. Treating the poor kindly, q 


in imitation of our Lord Jeſus Chritt, who condeſcended to the ; 
meaneſt, and piticd the poor: His ſervants they are, his deacons, - 
and he expects they ſhould take tender care of his members, not , 
uſing them roughly, nor ſpeaking hard things to them, leſt their 10 
ſpirits be broken. | 1 

8. I cannot but think that occaſional inſtructions, admonitions, of 
conſolations and prayers, with, and for the poor, ought to accom- an 

ny the performance of a deacon's office ; for theſe things are in his 
— meaſure the duty of every chriſtian, as it is frequently inti. 2 
mated by St. Paul; and much more ſurely of thoſe who bear an the 
office in the church, and who are called to a more particular ac- of 


quaintance with the ſtate of it, and converſe with the members of or 
it; and eſpecially when it is a piece of their character, that tl the 
muſt hold the nyſtery of the faith in a pure conſcience ; that is, they mult 
be men of a good acquaintance with the great truths of the goſpel, 
and of an unblemiſhed oharacter for fincerity and piety. It is certain, 
that as they are entruſted with the temporalities of the church, 8 
and know when there are any deficiencies with regard to the table of N 
the miniſter, or the poor, it is their duty to admoniſh the members, ¶ te: 
and eſpecially the rich among them to do their part toward the ff 
ſupply of their wants. It may be obſerved, that the firſt deacons be 
had. extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, and were eminently furniſhed bo 
for ſuch work, as exhortation and prayer. Philip and Stephen, the 
who were two of the firſt ſeven deacons of the church at Jeruſalem, WF: tl 
were preachers of the goſpel. Compare Acts vi. 5. with verſes the 
9. 10. and Acts viii. 5. And in the account which St. Paul gives that 
us of deacons in my text, all of them have ſuch an honourable en- WF: 
couragement of arriving at higher degrees in the church, as gives 8 8. 
reaſon to ſuppoſe they were ſometimes employed in ſome miniſte- WW," 


rial ſervices relating to the ſpiritual fate of the poor, as well as thet on 
temporal neceſſities. And yet it muſt be ſtill granted, that the J 
original defign of the inſtitution of deacons, was to aſſiſt the paſtors In 
in the — 2 to the neceſſities of the poor, and diſtribution of erde: 
the monies which were collected for this purpoſe, and not to preach W"ema 
the goſpel publicly, though the firſt deacons having extraordina! = 

c 


gifts, were often ſo employed. | 

HI. The third thing, in the text, is the encouragement given 0 
the due performance of a deacon's office. It is ſaid by the apoſtle, 
they purchaſe to themjelees @ good degree, and great boldneſs in the fail whid 
is in Chriſt Jeſus. 
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The late reverend and learned Doctor Owen believes this 


r x23 $aJ,©-, or good degree and confidence in the faith, to ſignify no more, 
7 but a place or feat of ſome cminency in the church affemblies, 
which is due unto ſuch deacons, where with boldneſs and confi- 
dence they may aſſiſt in the management of thoſe affairs of the 
— church which belong unto the profeſſion of the faith which is in Chriſt 


lh Jejus; but he adds, If any ſhall rather think, that both of theſe 


expreſſions do _ an increaſe in gifts and grace, which is a cer- 
th tain confequence of men's faithful diſcharge of their office in the 
ch church wherein many deacons of old were eminent unto martyr- 
E dom, I ſhall not contend againſt it.“ Others think that ne. Þz%©-, 
or or good degree ſignifies the office of the preſbytery, which they ob- 


be tain by a due performance of the office of a deacon. If I might 
of give my — I would explain it theſe two ways: 


. 1. They obtain a good degiee of honour and reſpect from the el- 
; ders, for the aſſiſtance which they give them in church affairs; from 
he the poor, for their compaſhon and tenderneſs toward them, and 
ſupply of their wants; and from the whole church, for their fidelity, 
wiſdom and diligence in the management of all the temporal affairs 
that relate to the church, for the honour of the goſpel, and conve- 
niency of the members.—2. By converfing much with the elders 
ns, of the church, by acting in concert with them, by . the poor, 
9 


m- and performing private chriſtian ſervices towards them, ſuch as ex- 
n hortation, contolation, and prayer, and by a conſtant acquaintance 
ntl- and obſervation of church affairs, they acquire greater knowledge, 
an they improve their gifts and their graces, they e bold to ſpeak 
ac. of the faith of Chriſt more publicly, and have taken a good degree, 
s of Bi ora good ſtep, towards the office of a ruling, or a teaching elder, in 
they the church. 7 

= And this is a very proper expreſſion concerning thoſe times, when 
pe, chriſtian churches were the only ſchools for the education of miniſ- 
— ters; and the exerciſe of gifts, in and for the ſervice of the church, 
. vas one chief means of their preparation for it. I confets in our day, 
= ſince we have many outward advantages for the education of miniſ- 


ters in learning, and their improvement in knowledge, and in all 


= gifts, it is not ſo uſual, nor ſo neceſſary, that a deacon ſhould grow 
thed up into an elder, or biſhop. Vet in ſome churches, ſuch perſons 


have been found in late years, who have been deſervedly called ta 


— the office of the miniſtry, by the great improvement of their gifts 
UC „ in the church, their uncommon degree of knowledge and grace, and 
ge the peculiar bleſſing of God. After all, this is certain, that thoſe 


that grow old in ſuch an office, well performed, grow honourable 


* n the fight of God and man ; for God is not unrighteous, my friends, ta 
nine. get your work and labour of love, which ye have fhewed toward las name ; 
theit in that ye have miniſtered to the ſuints, aud do minifter, and we defire that every 
+ the % of you would ſhew the fame diligence unto the end: Heb. vi. 10—12. 

a{tors Inferences,—I. We may ſee ſomething of the beauty of goſpel- 
on of order, in the ſeveral offices of a church of Chriſt ; but I ſhall now 
reach ¶remarł it only in theſe two reſpects: I. That as the viſible church 
linary ere on earth, and the members of it, have many bodily neceffitics 


and conveniences to be ſupplicd, as well as their fouls to be in- 
ſtructed and edified ; ſo there are diſtin perſons of divine appoint». 


le ment commiſſioned to manage theſe affairs, and fulfil theſe ſervices, 
- vid WI, paſtors and deacons.—2. Another part of the beauty of that 


order conſiſts herein, that the one is to act in ſubordination to the 


Diſc, III. 


INVITATIONS TO CHURCH-FELLOWSHIP, 


other; the deacons are choſen for the aſſiſtance of the elders, and 
thus acting together by a ſweet concurrence, the church is pre. 
ſerved in peace, the neceflities of it arc ſupplied, and the golpel 
honoured. 

I. See here the tenderneſs of Chriſt, the great head of the 
church towards his miniſters, and his a He has inftitutcy 
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officers to take care of their outward ſubfiſtence, as well as required 
the church to contribute for that end. Hereby the poor will not be 
left to periſh, nor ought they to be expoſed to extreme hardſhips, 
it the church can prevent it: Hercby minifters are ſecured from: 
too great ſolicitude about their own maintenance, and trom inter. 
.ruptions in their more proper work, as well as from the malicious 
cenſures of the world, which would fall upon them, if they wer: 
over-burdened with ſecular cares and concerns, either for the church, 
for the poor, or for themſelves. | 

II. Learn from my text, that the ſervices which are done for 
Chriſt and the church, have their rewards annexed to them for 
their encouragement in this world, beſides the infinite recompence 
of reward in the world to come. Faithful deacons in a church, ob. 
tain « good degree of honour and cſtcem. 

IV. From the deacons of a particular viſible church, we may 
raiſe our thoughts unto our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who is the great 
miniſter ; and bi/kop of fouls; and I may call him too, the great 
and univerſal deacon of God the Father in the church inviſible. 
The Father has giren into his hand the riches of his grace, the treajurs 
of his love, divine food and ſpiritual clothing, manſions of glory and it- 
heritances in light; to be diſtributed amongſt his poor ſaints, that they 
may be nouriſhed and brought through this wilderneſs, and that they 
may be enriched with grace, be brought kome to heaven, and be 
for ever bleſſed. He is diligent and faithful, he is wiſe, and gentle, 
and compaſhonate, and anſwers all the characters ot a deacon in 
the higheſt degree. He ſpreads a table for ſtarving ſinners, and 
furniſhes it with is own fic and blood; he feeds us with the bread g 
life, and with living water, that we may cat, and drink, and live jo 
crer. And in this ſenſe, when the deacons are ſerving tables, and 
ſupplying the wants of the poor, and the church viſible, out of what 
is truſted with them; let them remember and rejoice, that they te. 

eſent the character of our Lord Jeſus, as he is cntrufted with ali 

upplies from. the hands of the Father, and diſtributing unto the 
church inviſible. To him let the eyes of your faith be lifted for 
wiſdom, for gifts and grace, to manage the affairs with which 
you are entruſted, and he ſhall fulfil the promiſes of a large te. 


ward. Amen. 
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DISCOURSE III. 


Invitalions to Church-fellowhup. 


PALM Iv. 4. —Blefled is the Mah whom thou chuſeſt and cauſcth to approach un! 
thee, that he may dwell in thy Courts : We ſhall be ſatisfied with the Goodnels 


thy Houſe, even of thy Holy Tempilc, 


Tur latter words of the yerſe ſhall be the ſubject of our preſent 
meditations, wherein we ſhall conſider what is meant by dwelling i 
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tze courts of God, and what is the goodneſs of his houſe wherewith his fa- 


yourites /kall be ſatisfied. There are thrice tenſes of this ſacred 12 
dwelling in the courts of God; and the perſons who are favoured to in- 
habit the ſanctuary in cither of theſe ſenſes, may have the bleſſing 
of the Pſalmiſt pronounced upon them. 


The firſt, and the moſt obvious meaning of the words, dwelling in 
the courts of God, is, a Continual attendance on him in the miniſtra- 
tions of his temple, and the diſcharge of ſome holy office there. 
This was the felicity of ſeveral-of the prieſts and the levites of old un- 
der the Jewith diſpenſation : And this is the happineſs of the miniſ- 


ters of the goſpel now, who are continually employed in the things 


of God, and the affairs of religion; who gire themſelres up, as the 
apoſtles did, to the miniſtry of the word and prayer ; Acts vi. 4. Whoſe 
buſineſs it is to attend to reading, to exhortation, and ta doarine, to me- 
ditate on God and Chriſt and ſalvation, to converſe with the glo- 
rious inviſibles ot the upper world, and give themſelves wholly to them, 
as the apoſtle charges Jimothy the young evangeliſt ; 1 Tim. iv. 
13, 15. Bleſſed is the man whom God cluſes tor a chriſtian and a miniſter, 
whoſe general calling, in common with the reſt of chriſtians, is to 
ſave his own ſoul, and whole particular employment as a miniſter is 
to fave the ſouls of others. This order of men are utterly unworthy of 
their privilege, if they do not prize it highly, feta juſt value upon 
it, and confeſs their own happineſs. But I have ſhewn elſewhere, 
that this ſenſe of the words, which is limited to prieſts and levites, 
could never include the whole meaning of David ; for then he had 
excluded himſelf from this bleſſedneſs, who was not of the tribe of Lexi, 
nor capable of prieſthood ; and yet he declares with holy joy, that 
he would dwell in the houſe of the Lord for erer; Plal, xxiii. 6. 


The ſecond ſenſe of the words therefore, and which ſeems to be 
the very deſign of the Pſalmiſt is this: Blefed are they ** whoſe habi- 
tation is nvar to the ark of God, and the tabernacle,” and thereby 
* they are made capable of frequenting the houſe of God, and of 
waiting upon him with great conſtancy in the holy ordinances of his 
worſhip.”” "Theſe are the perſons whom my text pronounces happy: 
There was but one tabernacle, and one ark in the days of David, and 
but one temple in ſucceeding ages appointed for all the inhabitants 
of the land of Canaan ; but one place where God had recorded his 
wane, and appointed the public ſacrifices, and peculiar ſolemnities 


| of worſhip, on which all the men of Iſruel, who lived at the fartheſt 


diſtance, were obliged to attend three times a year: But thoſe whoſe 
habitation was near the place where the ark reſided, and theſe ſo- 
lemnities were performed, had more frequent opportunities of ſuch 
attendance. Ihe doctrine, which we may derive from this ſenſe 
of the words, may be thus exprefſed.—** Happy are thoſe perſons 
whoſe circumſtances and ſtations of life, are appointed by provi- 
cence in ſo favourable a manner, as to give them liberty to come 
up conſtantly to the houſe of God, — wait upon him in all his 
inſtitutions:?“ And the inſtances of their happineſs are evident 
enough. For 


Inſtance I. Theſe are nearer to the viſits of God, and may ſee 
im oftener than others.” Theſe may have ſuch a frequent fight 
of his Power and glory, as they are to be ſeen in the ſanRuary ; Pſal. IXIii. 
2. Itis a pleaſure to be near our beſt friend, to be near our deareſt 
_ to be near our own God. When we have a relation dwells 
OL. III. $$ 
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near us, how often we are preſent with them! And they that 
dwell near the court, have opportunity of iceing the King upon 
every occaſion, | 

II. Theſe have more external helps towards heaven, than 
others have.“ I is true, we have a glorious mercy in this reſpect, 
that the ſeriptures are every where in our hands, and many labours 
of holy men in writing, who being dead, yet fpeak ; but the miniſtry of 
the word in the houte ot God, is the great ordinance for convertion 
and edification. It is the chief ſtanding inſtitution of Chriſt for this 
purpoſe, even to the end of the world. 

III. © Theſe perſons have ſupplies of their wants nearer at hand; 
and whatſoever their burdens be, they are nearer to rehiet ;” whe. 
ther their complaints are of a ſpiritual or temporal kind. How otten 
has the foul that was in the dark and perplexed, reccived hints of 
chreCtion in the miniftry of the word! How often has the tempted 
chriſtian been ſtrengthened and ſupported there]! And the mourn- 
ing {aint has been often comforted. And even when we labour un- 
der temporal neceſſities and ſorrows, though the ſanctuary is not 
furnithed to ſupply every thing of this Kind, yet the words of grace 
and confolation that have been heard in the church, have often 
borne up the ſpirit of the poor and the affſicted; they have been led 
to the mercy-ſeat, the ſpring of all ſupplies, and they have gone 
away patient under their burdens, and rgoicing in hope of deliverance 
here, or full ſalvation hereafter. We in this world are travelling 
through a wilderneſs, a dry land: Now to be near a {ſweet fountain, 
or rather to have a f{weet ſticam flowing by us all the way, isa 
choice comfort; while thoſe that are afar off die for thirſt, or go 
many a long hour without ſupply ; fee Pjul. Ixiit. 1, 2. where David 
being afar off from the houſe of God, cries out aloud after him; 0 
God, thou art my God, early will 1 ſeek thee ; my foul thirſteth for thee, n 
fell longeth for thee in a dry and thiſiy land, where no water ts; to ſee thy 
porter, and thy glory, & c. | 

Happy thoſe who dwell near the celebration of divine ordinances, 
for theſe are the perſons who ſtand fair to obtain all advantages df 
the houſe of God, and “ to be ſatisfied with the goodnets of his 
holy temple.” Before I diſmiſs this ſecond ſenſe of the words, | 


| ſhall make theſe two or three reflections: 


Reflection I. How much do theſe fellow-creatures want our 
pity, and our prayers, whoſe ſtation places them afar off from the 
Courts of God,“ and who are deprived of all the biefled advantages 
that are to be enjoyed in the church! Let us, whom divine provi— 
dence has favoured with a nearer, approach to God, fill His courts 
with the voice of joy and praiſe for our peculiar mercies ; and let our 
hearts at the fame time fcel a becoming compaſkon towards thote 
who are afar off, O pity thofe who dwell in the lands of darkne!s 
and heatheniſm, and have nothing near them that looks like rel. 
gion, but the courts of idolatry, and their abominable rites and 
ceremonies ; filthy ceremonies, and fantaftic 'or cruel rites witl 
which they worſhip images of wood or ſtone, and their brazen or their 
golden A Pity the wretches who dwell under antichriſtian i), 
ranny, where every thing ſacred is over-run with ſuperſtition, and 
the pure ordinances of the goſpel are daubed over fo thick with va. 
rious painting, and fo buried under a load of human inventions, 3 
to diminiſh, 8 deftroy, all their uſe and power. Piti 
the proteſtants whoſe places of worſhip are demoliſhed, and the 
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ſanctuaries are thrown down all over their land. Pity the holy 
confeſlors that are baniſhed from the courts of God and his beloveg 
worthip; and thoſe who are ſhut up in priſons. encloted in dungeons, 
under heavy bonds of iron; and thofe alſo who groan in fecret in 
their own houles, under the terror of watchful and malicious per- 
ſecutors. Let us put our ſouls in their ſoul's ſtead, and ſay then, 
* Would we not think ourſelves fit objects for pity ? And ſhould we 
not defire the prayers of the faints of God?“ "Think then, chrif- 
tians, let you and I think with ourſelves, who made the dreadful 
and the happy difterence? Happy for us indeed, but dreadful for 
vur brethren, who endure theſe banithments, or heavy bonds ! 


II. Here let us reflect again, „how much more excellent is the 
ee than that of the levitical law ! And how much more 
jappy are chriſtians in England, than the Jews in Canaan ! Here 
we have houſes of God ncar us, churches aſſembling in every 
town, They were forced to travel thee times d year to Jeruſulem, 
many long aad weary miles : It is true God refreſhed them in their 
journies ; Plal. Ixxxiv. 5—7. _ He gave them ſhowers of rain when 
they were faint. or thirſty ; but they traveled through Baca, that is, 
the valley of weeping ; many wants and inconvemences attended 
them, and the difficultics and burdens of ſuch a diſpenſation, were 
not light nor little. We may yet continue this reflection, concern- 
ing thoſe who dwell in this great city, and ſay, How great is the 
privilege the chriſtians in London enjoy, above thoſe who dwell in 
diſtant villages, or in little ſolitary cottages in the country!“ Here we 
haye the golpel preached in every ſtreet, and places bf worthip at our 
right-hand and our left: We dwell as it were in the courts of God; 
but the poor villager muſt travel many a mile, and perhaps th tough 
miry ways, to attend on the neareſt miniſtrations of the word; and 
in the mean time the young and the feeble of the family muſt be 
contined at home. O what advances in knowledge and grace, 
what growth in holineſs, and what approaches to heaven are to be 
expeed from thuſe who dwell ſo near the places of divine worfhip, 
and where the provitions of heayen are brought to our very doors 


O how defirable a thing it is to enjoy all ſuch circumſtances of 
life, as give us liberty to frequent the courts of God!“ How much 
Ihould we value, and how witely ſhauld we re tuch a bleſſing! 
Have a care of neglecting due ſeaſons of worthip, and be not neg- 
ligent or unfrequent in your viſits to the courts of God, leſt he lay 
ſome heavy reſtraints upon you, and divide you from his ſanctuary. 
He has bands and chains of various kinds to caſt upon ſuch ſlothful 
profeſſors; perſecution or ſickneſs, loſs of your limbs, or loſs of 
Your ſenſes, whereby you may be cut oft from the blefſings of his 
church ; or he may break up houſe and remove tar from you, be- 
cauſe you do not viſit him; or he may 2 your tabernacle afar 
off from his own, and cut ſhort. your liberty; for it is he which 
determines the bouuds of your habitations; Acts xvii. 26. O how un- 
happil) are ſome perſons overloaded with the cares of this life ! How 
are they hurried and overwhelmed in a tumult of worldly affairs! And 
the buſineſs of their daily calling is too often ready to entrench upon 
divine hours and ordinances. How ſore a diftrefs is it to a pious 
chriſtian to be confined and withheld from the courts of God, by 
loag and tedious diſtempers of body! How painful is it to his ſpirit 
lic languiſhing and faint on a bed of ſickneſs, while others are 
882 
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made to drink of the river of pleaſure, and refreſhing ſtreams of the 
Janctuary! They are ſorrowful, while others are made joyful in the 
voti /e of prayer. They are taſting the wormwood and the gall, while we 
feed on the pleaſant things of the houſe of God, and are ſutiyfied with the 
goodneꝶ of his holy temple. 

And thus I diſmiſs the ſecond ſenſe of the words, which probably 
was the preciſe meaning and chief deſign of the Pſalmiſt himſclt, 
conſidering the diſpenſation under which he lived. But when in 
the times of the New Teſtament, we apply the language of the 
Jewiſh prophets to the ſtate and inſtitutions of the goſpel, we have 
encouragement enough from the example of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
to extend and further enlarge the meaning of thoſe ancient phraſes 
beyond the literal and Jewith ſenſe, and thus accommodate them 
to chriſtian affairs. | 


'The third ſenſe of the text therefore, when 4 and explain- 

ed to evangelical purpoſes, may be this: Approaching to God, in 
the ſtyle of the goſpel ſignifies, either our being brought nigh to God, 
and reconciled to him by the blood of Chriſt, and the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, as in Eph. ii. 13, 18. In Chrift ſeſus ye who ſometimes were afur 
off are made nigh, and hare acceſs hy one Spirit to the Father. Or elſe it 
means our drawing nigh to God in fpirit and in truth, in prayer or holy 
meditation, &c. So Heb. x. 21, 22. Haring fuch a high prieſt over the 
houje of God, let us draw near with a true heart. 

Dwelling in the courts of God, may ſignify an union to the church of 
God, which is his ſpiritual houſe, upon a ſolemn profeſſion of his 
goſpel, and a viſible allowed right to all the privileges and ordi- 
nances thereof. The church is the houſe of the living God; 1 Tim. iii. 15, 
He dwells no longer in temples made with hauds, nor contines his ſpe- 
cial preſence to any ſingle {pot of ground, or any material building: 
The aſſemblies of his ſaints are his courts, his dwelling places; 
where iuo or three are gathered together in his name, there is Chriſt in the 
midſt of them ; Mat. xviii. 20. Every particular church of Chriſt, as 
well as the church catholic, or univerſal, is a holy temple of the Lord, 
built up for a habitation of God through the Spirit; Epheſ. ii. 20, 21. 
Now ſurely, if the men of Iſrae! had a bleſſing pronounced upon 
them in my text, whoſe habitation was near to that material 
ſanctuary, we may with equal aſſurance, and with much greater 
delight, ſay, Bleſſed is the man, O Lord, whom thou cluſeft and cauſeſt to 
drato near unto thee, that he may dwell in thy houſe in the ſenſe of the New 
Teſtament ; that he may be added to thy church; Acts ii. 47. That 
he may be joined to the diſciples ; Acts ix. 26, That he may be received 
in the Lord; Phil. ij. 29. That he may be united to the chriſtian 
aſſemblies, and become a member of the church of Chriſt. 


Let us again conſider the Hebrew expreſſion, jaw PIT, that he 
may dell in thy courts, which may with more exactneſs and pro- 
poet de rendered, he ſhall or will dwell, &c. and then the verſe w 
ound thus, Bleſſed is the man whom thou chufeſt, and cauſeſt lo appr 
unto thee ; he Hall dwell in thy courts, as a promiſed privilege ; or be 
will do it as a voluntary and delightful practice; in which latter 
ſenſe, the words will afford this doctrine. 

Doctrine. Ne that is cauſed in a ſpiritual manner to approach 
or draw. near to God, will have a defire to duell in the houſe of Got, 

tis, to be united to his church.” He who has taſted that the 

| d 1s gracious, and is brought near to God by the atoning blood 

of Chriſt, and the ſanctify ing influences of the holy Spirit, will de- 
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fire to be à viftble fſellow-citizen with the ſuints, and to become one of 
the houjekald, He who has frequented the courts of God, attendi 
on the worſhip of the church, and has felt the ſpecial Sue 
God there, convincing, converting, and comforting his foul, will be 
glad to dwell there, and to join himſeif to the church, as a part or 
member of it, and that for theſe reaſons following: 


I. Becauſe he finds ſo much delight in approaching near to 
God, that he deſires {tilt to be nearer.” He feels that nearneſs to 
God is happineſs; and he cannot have too much of that ; he can- 
not be too near his chief good, and his ſoul's delight. When he 
has come up to the houſe of God, and only paid a viſit there, he has 
taited ſo much ſweetneſs ih this viſit, that he cannot ſatisfy him- 
ſelt to be a mere viſitant, where he may be an inhabitant ; he 
would dyell where God' dwells, and be always with him. God 
himſelf, in infinite condefcenfion, makes a viſit to families, and to 
cloſets, where prayer is performed, and comforts praying ſouls. 
But God duclls in Zion, this is las reft for ever, for he has deſired it; Pſal. 
exxxii. 13, I4. Therefore holy ſouls would dwell there alſo. 
David would have the ark brought to Zion, that he might dwell 
with God: And he often longed to dell in God's houje ; Plal. 
xxvii. 4. Peter was near God on the holy mount, and he was im- 
mediately for making tabernacles, and dwelling there ; Luke ix. 33. 
He that has drawn near to God in worlhip, enjoys ſo much 
pleaſure in common ordinances, that he breathes after ſpecial 
ones: With God's invitation he is pleaſed, and perſuaded to come, 
and he would fain taſte the entertainment. When Chriſt by his 
meſſengers ſpeaks in general to mankind, he finds a ſweetneſs in 
the voice, he longs therefore to have Chriſt ſpeak particularly to 
him as a believer. and a friend, When Chriſt publiſhes love to 
the world, it is pleaſant to hear it: But he longs to hear him ſay to 
his own ſoul, my beloved. He has heard wiſdom inviting the 
ſons of men to her feaſt; Prov. ix. 5. Come cat of my bread, and drink 
of the wine which I have mingled. He has taſted of theſe proviſions in 
the f 1 ſenſe of them, and he would partake thereof in all the 
ſenſible emblems too. 

He is well pleaſed with the covenant of grace, and he agrees to 
it heartily ; he would therefbre /et kis own jeal to it, and receive a 
ſeal from God. He that has a true reliſh of divine privileges, will 


long after their increaſe and enlargement; he that has felt any thing 


of heaven, will get as near it as poſſible here on earth. Now are 
theſe the breathings of our ſouls ? Have we ever found ſuch divine 
delight in approaching to God, as makes us long after greater de- 
grees of nearnels to him? We have reaſon to doubt, whether 
our hearts ever drew near to God in the common inſtitutions of his 
worthip; ſuch as prayer, reading, and hearing the word, if we have 
no appetite to the ſpecial entertainments of his houſe, and the pro- 
vifions of his holy table. We may juſtly queſtion, whether our 
ſouls are brought near to God at all, if we have no deſire to dwell 
with him, 

II. « He that feels grace begun in his heart by approaching to 
God, will be ever purſuing thoſe methods whereby it may be car- 
ned on.” The very word ax2%pn, Or edification, which is uſed in 
ſeveral places of the New Teſtament to fignity the growth of grace, 
does properly mean building up, and ſzems to have a ſpecial re- 


ference the houſe of God, that ſpiritual building to which every 
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true chriſtian ſhould belong, and that in a vitibie manner too. He 
that was conrinced of /in and of righteoufnejs, and was led into the glorious 
bight of the gaſpet, by drawing, near to God in public worship, when he 
was before blind and ignorant, will furely ſeck a greater nearnefs 
to God, that he may enſure divine illuminations, and dwell always 
in the light. He that was ſanftined and made a nexy creature, by 


| ppc ing to God in the common miniſtrations of his temple, 
will 


lay himſelf under all the ſpecial adyantages that the temple js 
furnithed with, to maintain his new nature, and increaſe in bohack, 
The communion of the ſaints, and the fellowſhip of a church, is an 
appointed means for the increaſe of grace, and fruitfulneſs in cren 
good work ; Pſal. xcii. 13, 14. Fhojfe that be planted in the lνð,, of he Lord, 
Kall flowrijh in the courts of our God ; they hail Hill bring forth Jruit in old 
age, they Hall be jat and flouriſhing. And | think may pronounce this 
truth boldly, © I hat foul has nothing of true religion or piety be- 
gun, who is perfectly contented with any little and low degrees at 
it, and does not deſite its increalc. 


The chriftian who has found God in his January according to his 
word, longs to be jule with more of his fpecial goodneſs. You may 
read bis encouragements in the words of the prophet ; ½ ly. 3, l. 
compared with chapter Ivi. 4-7. When the Lord faid to him in 
the public miniſtry, Incline your ear and come unto me, leur and your jul 
lire; and I will make an ecerlaſipzg corenant with you ; he heard the 
nyitatian of mercy, and he entered into the covenant of the Lord, 
he begun to taſte his grace: He came, he heard, and his foul 
ives. He has found the word of God accompliſhing his good plea- 
fure, and projpered thus far in the thing for which it was ſent ; Therefore 
he joins himlelf to the Lord, and takes up his place in his houte, and 
takes hold on his covenant in a public profeſſion; he hopes, now 
he is brought to God's holy mountain, that ke hall be made joyful in tits 
houſe of prayer, He that has found the accompliſhment of fore 
omiles, would put his foul directly under the influence of all of 
hem. He has faith. and believes that God is faithjul and will fulhl 
all his relations; he has truſted in ſeveral of the relations-which 
God has aſſumed, and fyund them already fultilled, as a faithful 
creator, preſerver, redeemer, &c. now he would put himſelf under 
his care as a Father of the family, and a maiter of the houle, as the 
King of his church; and when he enters into Zion, or joins himlell 
to a chriſtian church, he humbly expects to find thoſe promiles 
made good; Pfal. cxxxil. 15, 16. [ will abundantly bleſs her provifion; 
F will jutisfy her poor with bread. I will allo clothe her rie with fulcation, 
and her fuints ſhall ſhout aloud for joy. And Plal, xcli. 15. Thoſe who are 
planted in the courts of God jhall flourijh and be fruitfulthere, 


Now it is proper to put this queſtion to our own ſouls : Do thole 
of us who are joined in holy fellowſhip take pleaſure in our ſtation 
in the church, as it is an appointed means to ancreaſe grace in us, 
and to promote univerſal holinets both of heart and lite? Do we 
wait upon God in the ſolemn ordinances of his church, with a humble 
faith in his promiſes, that be will meet and bleſs us there? And as 
for thoſe of us who have not yet taken up our places in the houte gt 
God, do we deſire that holineſs ſhould increaſe in us? And why 
then do we not breathe after the blethngs of Sion, and an accom- 

liſnment of thoſe promiſes which God has mad to his church, 
hat fign or evidence can we have that we ever begun to receive 
grace from God, if we have no longing defires of ſoul to enjoy greater 


I degrees of it? And how can we pretend to long after growth in 


. grace, it we refuſe the appointed means of it ? 

ne III. He that is cauſed to draw near to God in public worſhip, 
ls finds his ſoul ſoftened by the approaches of divine grace, and feels 
ys the awful impreſſion of divine commands to perform focial wor- 
Jy thip.” He reads his duty plain by the light of nature, that there 
e, ought to be religious focie.ies, and public honour paid to God: 
is He reads it yet plainer in the word of ſcripture, that the eriginal 
ls, chriſtians were wont to form themſelves into churches, or facred 
an locieties, to celebrate the inſtitutions of their Lord, and are re- 
1 quired by the apoſtle not to forjuke theſe aſſemblies : His conſcience feels 
d, the divine authority, and he cannot reſiſt plain duty. 


t would be too large here to lay down half the reafons of church- 
1 as a duty incumbent on thoſe that have taſted of the 
50 


grace of God; it may be proved in a typical way at leaſt, from the 
Q practice of the Jews, and the church under the Old Teſtament, in 

their public and folemn covenanting with God: It may be further 
Nis cvidenced hy the many prophecies and promites concerning Zion, 
a ſome ot which have a re ference to New Teſtament times, and the 
f. aſlemblies ot the ſaints under the diſpenſation of the Fa It 
in may be inferred from the directions ot our Lord Jefus Chriſt, con- 
bal cerning the diſcipline of a church, as well as from the poſitive in- 
he {titution of the Lord's-ſupper, which muſt not be celebrated but in 
d, a chrittian aſſembly: It may be argued from the many counſels 
"ol and directions which faint Paul has given concerning various of- 
21 fices, and forms ot order and government, which can have no place, 
"re but in a particular chu:ch : Ihe great deſigns and ends of church- 
nd ſellowihip, with regard to the public honour of God, the glory of 
We Chritt, and the ſpiritual benefit of men, are ſufficient proofs of 


* this duty: And all theſe argumen!s are eſtabliſhed and confirmed 
by the practice of the apoſtles, and the primitive converts. 


Now | ſay, a foul that has 2pproached unto God in divine ordi- 
nances, will obey divine commands: He that taſtes ſacred pleaſure, 
will learn ſacred duty. He that has received divine mercy, will 
reverence divine authority. So the ſaints in 2 Cor. viii. 5. They 


tions and commands of the aptles, according to the will of God, Now let 
us fee whether we feel the influence of this command. Do we, 
who are joined in holy communion, continue our tations in a church 
of Chriſt, from the authority of a divine inſtitution, and love to the 
ordinance ? Or is it becauſe we cannot without difficulty or ſhame 
vreak the bonds of Chriſt, and caſt his cords from us? And let us all exa- 
mine by this rule, whether we truly approach unto God in ordi- 
nances, or no. Have we been melted by divine love into a com- 
plance with all the inſtitutions of God? Or can we eaſily content 
ourſelves to make a mere common profeſſion, without ever ſub- 
jecting ourſelves to the ordinances of God's houſe ? If you believe 
the ſpecial ſolemnities of the church to be a divine appointment, 
and yet have no thought or deſire tending that way, you will have 
mich ado to prove that you are ſincere in any part of worthip. 
IV. « He that truly draws near to God, finds ſo much ſatisfaQtion 
nit, that he loves to lay himfelf under more and ſtronger engage- 
ments to abide near to him.” Thole that delight in ſeeking the 
-ord their God, will not only af: the way to Zion with their fuces tluther- 
ward, but they will alto agree together and ſay, Come, and let us join 
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gave their own ſelves H to the Lord, and then reſigned themſetres to the direc- 


| 
| 
| 


£3 f — — 
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chhriſtians in the church, that hey may be as guards and aſſiſtants 
8 
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eurfelves to the Lord in @ perpetual covenant that hal not be forgotten; Jer, 


1. 4, 5. In a folemn manner they will give themſelves up to tlie 
Lord in the face of his church. They take pleaſure to lay bonds 
on their ſouls to walk cloſely with God; and they believe, and re- 
zoice that the great God engages himſelf at the ſame time to walk 
with them, according to his ancient promiſe ; Lev. xxvi. 3, 12. If 
ye walk in my ſtatutes, and keep my commandments and do them, I will walk 
among you, and will be your God ; and ye ſhall be my people. 


Beſides, a perſon that is truly brought near to God by Jeſus Chriſt, 
loves to put himſelf under the watch and care of Chriſt, and that in 
the moſt expreſs and ſenſible manner, by coming into his houſe, 
He takes up his place there, that he may he guarded from thoſe 
temptations, whereby the world might allure him to depart from 
God again. He gives himſelf up to the care and watchfulneſs of the 
aſtor, whoſe buſineis it is to watch over ſouls: He ſubjects him- 
elf to the watchful eye and care of all his brethren and fellow- 


to him in his holy work. He thinks he can never lay himſelt under 
too many obligations to the Lord; and he deſires that the rows of God m 
may ever abide upon him, that his foul may be kept from all ini- ch 


quity, and from wandering into forbidden ways. Shall I entreat an 
ou now to enquire whether this be the temper of your hearts? 2n 
ave you found ſo much pleaſure in approaching God, and are you be. 


fo fully perſuaded that your happineſs conſiſts in it, that you are de- * 
firous to bind yourſelves in the ſtrongeſt manner to abide with God? de 
Or do you think you have too many bonds upon you already ? And of 
is it for that reaſon you abſtain from the tellowthip of a church, leſt gui 
ye ſhould be ticd too fait to religion, and have too many eyes and the 


guards upon you ? It is a dangerous ſign that you have never been \ 
truly brought near to God, it you are willing to live at a looſer rate, 10 
and are afraid of too many engagements to holineſs. id 


V. „He that draws near to God in worſhip, and enjoys the BW 1]: 
ſweetneſs of the ordinances of Chriſt, will endeavour to maintain WF con 
his public honour in the world.“ It is by ſuch a public profeſſion, Fat 
Chriſt is honoured among men, and in his houſe are his ordinances he! 
celebrated. Now ſhould chriſtians refuſe this duty, where would mit 
be a church to bear up the holy name of Chriſt in this ſinful world? ¶ of C 
Where would be a houſe of God for ordinances to be adminiſtered WW Goc 
in? It is therefore out of love to the ordinances where his ſoul has 
approached nigh to God, and out of love to Chriſt, to ſupport his 
glory, and confeſs kim among men, that ſuch a perſon will dwell in the 
courts, in the houſe of the Lord, and give up his name to Chriſt in the 
fellowſhip of his church. And what can our conſciences an{wer 
now to ſuch an enquiry as this? What concern have we for the pub. 
lic honour of Chriit ? Can we pretend to have taſted of his grace, and 
have no regard for his glory? Do we plead his name before God as 


our only hope, and are we —— to confeſs his name before men? Bl ny eg 
Are there none of you in this aflembly, who hope you are brought — 1 
the { 


near to God by the blood of Chriſt, and yet delay and refuſe to give 
this public honour to him in the world? What would become of 
the profeſſion of the name and glory of Chriſt among men, it all 
were of your mind, and took no more care to maintain it than you 
do? Where would any church of Chriſt be found ? Where would 
the ſpecial ordinances of the goſpel be adminiſtered ? Or any ſuci 


thing as the public communion of the ſaints ? If all were ſo negligent i 
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this matter as you are, churches would be loſt, and the Lord's ſupper 
quite forgotten; though our Lord appointed it to continue till he come. 


VI. « He that is brought near to God, and united to Chriſt, will 
love to look like one that is near God, like a member of Chriſt, and 
one of the body. He that is of the family of the faithful, delights 
to appear like one of Chriſt's houſehold, and therefore will dwell 
in his houſe, Goſpel viſible churches, are types of the inviſible ; 
And a true chriſtian is not aſhamed to owa his relation to the church 
above, by his communion with the church on earth, It is true, a 
perſon may be a child of God in ſecret, and of the houſehold of 
Chriſt, and yet may not at preſent have taken up his place in the 


family, nor dwell in the houſe of God, nor be joined to-any viſible, 


church; but then ſuch perſons look like ſtrangers, like the chil. 
dren of this world, for they dwell with them in the viſible, 
kingdom of Satan: Now true chriftiang would, or ſhould look like 


themſelves, and not appear like foreigners and ſtrangers, but as fellow 


citizens with the ſaints ; Eph. ii. 19. 


| confeſs there may be ſome ſeaſons and circumſtances, which 
may not only indulge, but even oblige chriſtians to conceal their 
character and proteſhon. Piety and prudence agree well together; 
and we are not to expoſe ourſelves, nor our ſacred things, to a cruel 
and ſcoffing age, without an apparent call of Chriſt. Fearls muſt not 
be caſt before ſwine, leſt they trample them under their feet, and turn again and 
tear us; Mat. vii, 6. But remember, my friends, that this can never 
bean excuſe for a conſtant and an univerſal negle& of the profeſſion 
of Chriſt, aad communion with his churches : And doubtleſs the 
guilt of ſuch a negle& is more heinous in a day of liberty, and when 
there is the leaſt temptation and danger. | 

VII. He that approaches to God the Father, and holds co 

nion with him, loves to be near the children, and to hold com- 
munton with the ſaints ; for he that loves God, muft love his bruther alſo ; 
| John iy. 21. And he muſt ſhew his love b — 4 in their 
company, and dwelling with them, in the houſe of their common 
Father. He muſt and will hold a viſible fellowſhip with them, as 
he hopes he has 's ſhare in their inviſible bleſſings. All their infir- 
mities and their follies do not diſguſt him half fo much, as the image 
of God in them gives him pleaſure: He loves to be with them, for 
God is with them; and he longs to be one of them, for they are 
one with Chrift, united to him in one Spirit. There is a more inti- 
mate freedom m holy converſation among the inhabitants of one 
houſe, among the members of a chriſtian church. They grow into 
an inward acquaintance : There is an opening in their boſoms and 
their hearts to their brethren, and a ſacred friendſhip in ſpiritual 
affairs. See what affectionate intimacy David expreſſes, and what 
kind things he ſpeaks concerning a fellow-member of the Jewiſh 
church, though he indeed — a falſe one; Pal. Iv. 13, 14. Thou 
my equal, my guide, and my acquaintance ; we took fweet counſel together, 
und walked unto the houſe of God in 20% my And fellow-chriſtians in 
the ſame ſociety do, or ſhould maintain ſuch a pious amity. Surely 
we have but pour evidences that our ſouls approach to God in his 
worſhip, if we have mean thoughts of his family, and deſpiſe his 
children, as though they were not worthy to be one with us, or we 
alhamed to be one with them. Will God, the glorious and the 
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have our company? Let us aſk our own hearts, if we are related to 
God by adoption, and become his children, why do we not join 
ourſelves to the family, and hold communion with our brethren ? 


Reflection I, What further remarks ſhall we make now, at lat, 
this doctrine, and this diſcourſe ? Surely “they teach us to 
make a ſevere reflection upon ourſelves and our conduct; if we find 
no defire to dell in the houſe of God, no breathings of ſoul after the fel. n 
Mints, and the ſpecial ordinances of the church of Chriſt.“ g 
Either we labour under fome miſtake, ſome ignorance of duty ; or * 
we are under the power of ſome preſent temptation; or elſe our fan- * 
cied approaches to God are but deceits and delufions. ' Obſerve my A 
words, I cannot ſay this is the caſe of all that are not joined to the di/- Fo 
'ples, and added to the viſible church; but this muſt be the caſe of MW © 
ill that have no deſires of it. They that have no inclination io get 
nearer to God than they are, have a juſt reaſon to think they were * 
never brought near him. | | { 
II. There are ſurely ſome ſenſible defects or corruptions in that an 
church, or there is a decay of religion in its members, where vo 
church - fellow ſhip is not ſtill eſteemed a pleaſure and a privilege.” 
Where holy communion is an inſipid and taſteleſs thing, there muſt e 
be ſome — — of diſtance and eſtrangement between God and his 
people; either God is in ſome meaſure withdrawn from that church, 
where ſaints delight not in their public aſſemblies and ordinances, ; 
or he is withdrawn from our ſouls, if we take not delight therein; W .,, 
for where God dwells among his ſaints, — il dwell too. ing 
It ĩs the preſence. of God makes heaven, where pleaſures are grown en 
up to their full perfection. Let us aſk our ſouls, whether we are not 1 
decaying chriſtians ? Did we net uſe to come up to the houſe of God with oh 
Jay, and worſhip together with delight? And that perhaps in times ful i 
ot difficulty too, as well as in days of greater liberty? What a ft 
bleſſed frame of ſpirit was David in? Fl xlii. 4. And ſurely ve == 
have felt the ſame _ l too, - we pay up, as 7 pay _ 
multitudes lo the hou wil voice of joy and praiſe, Is it thus | 
with us at — Or have we loſt the ſenſe x" oh of thoſe WW 
days? Where is that holy deſire, that impatient longing, and thirſting Y 
after God, which once appeared among us? Our dwelling in the hoe WM ;. 
of the Lord, has perhaps made the good things of his houſe familia, W dat 
common and contemptible. O let us ſtrive and labour, and pray WW ing 
for recovering grace. Decays will grow upon us, and ſeparate us | 
farther from God, and from the delightful ſenſe of his favour, un- 


leſs we ane watchful, and repent end renew our firſt love, 
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PREFACE 
ro * AN ESSAY ON CIVIL POWER-IN THINGS SACRED.” _..... 


Tus author of theſe papers has frequently fallen into company, wherein he had 
occaſion to converſe on the topics of liberty and power, both civil and religious : 
And having never ſettled and ranged his own ideas and reaſonings thereupon in 
ſo exact and ſo harmonious an order as he wiſhed, he ſome years ago ſet himſelf 
down to try if he could draw ont his thonghts' into a regular fcheme, whereby he 
might better confirm or correct his own conduct. He then applied himſelf to a dili- 
gent and faithful enquiry, without conſulting other authors, how far his own reaſon 
would carry him toward the eſtabliſhment of any certain religion in a country or 
nation, With a real deſire to find a juſt ſoundation for it, and try how far it could be 
brought into form and method. 49 

And that he might ſecure himſelf the better from all prejudices ariſing from pre- 
Tent eſtabliſhments, he propoſed to himſelf the idea of a new erected ftate or govern- 
ment of any kind whatſoever, laying afide all prepoſſeſſions and influences from the 
preſent ſtatutes and cuſtoms of men, and from the appearances of things in any na- 
tion whatſoever, while he was engaged in theſe ſpeculations. 

In matters of practice he has always ſhewn himſelf on every occaſion a conſtant 
and ſint ere friend and ſaithſul ſubject to our Britiſh government; and as he endea- 
vours to pay every one in church and ſlate their due, ſo he rejoices in the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, and the illuftrious family which poſſeſſes it. And it is the 
deſire of his ſoul, that our preſent rightful ſovereign king George the Second may havs 
every grace and bleſſing poured down upon his royal perſon, to render him a long; 
and glorious inſtrument of divine mercy, to diffuſe bleſſingi over the whole proteſ- 
tant world, and particularly over the Britiſh nation, 

As the author abhors the thought of raiſing ſeditions in the ſtate under our happy 
conſtitution from any pretences either civil or religious, ſo he has no views of diſturb - 
ing any character or ſet of men in thoſe juſt privileges and poſſeſſions which they 
enjoy by the laws of the land, for he poſſeſſes all his own privileges by the ſame. 

He is ſo well convinced of our happy fituation above and beyond almoſt every 
other nation under heaven, that ke does not ſuppoſe it can be either proper or la- 
ful for any perſons or parties among us to attempt to ſhake the preſent foundations 
of our government, in order to introduce in practice ſuch a ſcheme of liberty in 
matters of conſcience as theſe papers may deſcribe in ſpeculation, Surely we value 
our Rritiſh conſtitution and the privileges we enjoy, both civil and ſacred, at too 
bigh a rate, ever to bring the hazard and loſs of them into a competition with ang 
new ſchemes and models, which may be formed by the warm imagination ot doubt 
ful reaſonings of men: | 

Yet it may be proper and uſeful to any man for his own ſatisfaction to enter into 
this ſubjeR, and to ſearch it through and through, according to his beſt capacity, 
that he may form a better judgment of the many late contefts in our nation concern- 
ing penal laws and tefts in civil and religious affairs, The author was very deſirous 
to try © how far his reaſon could cftabliſh a national religion,”” and adjuſt and 
limit the common rights of mankind, bath ſacred and civil, under this eftabliſhment 
in any country whatſoever, wherein religion may be profeſſed in various forms ; and 
at the ſame time to maintain a perſect coaſiſtence with all due liberty of conſcience, 
and ſupport the juſt authority of ſupreme rulers. What he had written on this ſub- 
Jet he was defired to publiſh as a matter of further enquiry to thoſe who have 
tought much on this argument: and perhaps it may ſerve to lead thoſe who have 
acyer much thought of it into a more natural and eaſy track of thinking and rea- 
loning about it, | | 

If — thing in this eſſay ſhall prove ſo happy as to ſhed one peaceful and ſerene 
deam of light upon this dark and noiſy controverſy, he hopes to find forgiveneſs and 
ceptance among his beſt readers : And he would take pleaſure in ſeeing ſugh light 
fuher improved by minds better furniſhed, till ic ſpread itſelf into a fair and glori- 
out day. Such a clear and harmonious view of theſe ſubjects would do much toward 
the ſecurity and caſe of civil government in avy particular occurences, as well as 
Uvard the general advantage of true religion and the ſupport of juſ liberty, which 
re three of the moſt valuable privileges of mankind, and the choiceft bleſſings on 
is fide heaven. 

March 20th, 1738-9, 112 
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NEW ESSAY 


_ 885 oN 
© | © CIVIL POWER IN THINGS SACRED: | 
| a on, 
1 bir after an Efubliſhed Religion, conſiſtent with the Juſt Libertic 
of. Mankind, and prafticable under every Form of Civil Government. 


Section 1,—Of the Nature and Ends of Civil Government, with the ſecerd b 
way Linde of it, and its Extent to Rel. gion. | 


Tur deſign of civil government is to ſecure the perſons, the [ 
properecy; the juſt liberty and peace of mankind from the inva- I 
s and the injuries of their neighbours : Whereas if there were ſi 

no ſuch thing as government amongſt men, the ſtronger would often h 
make inroads upon the peace and poſſeſſions, the liberties and the h 
lives of thoſe that were weaker ; and univerſal confuſion and dil. ſl 
order, miſchiefs, murders, and ten thouſand -Mifcries would over- n 
read the face of the earth. | m 


II. In order to this general good, viz. the preſervation of the per- © 


{ons of men with their peace and poſſeſſions, mankind have been to 


led by the principles of reaſon and ſelf-preſervation to join them. fr 
ſelves in diitinct civil ſocieties ; wherein as by a compact, expre!- WW " 
ſed or implied, every ſingle perſon is concerned in the welfare and S. 
fafety of all the reſt, and all engage their aſſiſtance to defend ary WW ©0 
of the reſt when their peace or poſſeſions are invaded : fo that by 


this means every ſingle member of the ſociety has the wifdom and BW la. 
ftrength of the whole engaged for his ſecurity and defence. ge 
III. To attain this end moſt happily, different ſocieties hate WT m 
coun different forms of government, as they thought moſt con- uf 
1. Some have decmed it proper to be ed by a fingle per- Ui 
ſon, and have ventured to put the authority and power of m 6 
and-executing laws for guarding their perſons and properties, an a 0 
for avenging their injuries, into the hands of a fingle perſon ; an WF ©*1 
| have obliged themſelves to affiſt and ſupport him in the due exe A 
ciſe of this authority. This is called Kingly government or mo- Per 
narchy : And where this kingly power has no limitations, it is cal alla 
led abſolute monarchy or ſovereignty. | a 
+2. Others have committed this ſame power to the hands of a fev fue) 


great men or nobles, perſons of riches, or high birth, or power, d 

who are ſuppoſed to — wiſdom and influence, — ſhal 2 
act in concert with one another to promote this end. This is called : 
ariſtocracy ; eſpecially when it is agreed that theſe great men ſha 
have their heirs for their ſucceſſors, or ſhall have a right to chuf 
their on ſueceſſors themſelves; for then the people have diveſtet 
themſelves of all ſhare in the government. 2 5 
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3. A third fort have choſen a popular government, that is, where 
the people themſelves meet and make laws, and determine things 
of importance by a common vote or the ſentence of the mayur part. 
But where the ſociety is ſo numerous, that the people cannot all 
meet together for this end, they have parcelled out themſelves into 


ect t. 


many diſtricts, and choſen particular perſons to repreſent them in 
each diſtrict. Thus the people are ſaid to act and govern them- 
ſelves by theſe their repreſentatives, which ate choſen anew by the 
people as often as they think fit, or at annual or any ftated ſeaſons 
which the people agree upon. This is called democracy; and ſuch 
a ſtate is a proper republic or commonwealth in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. 


4. There are other ſocieties again, which have made a compound 
government out of feveral of theſe ; ſo the ancient Roman goyern- 
ment had the patres,“ or © patricii,“ or ſenators as their nobility, 
and yet the plebeians or common people had much fhare in the 
government too by their power in chuſing officers, &c. After the 
year of the city three hundred and eighty ſeven, the two conſuls 
were generally one patrician and one plebeian. Sometimes there 
is made a mixture of all theſe forms of government: Such was the 
Roman under their emperors, if not under ſome of their kings; at 
leaſt, there was the appearance of it. But the moſt regular mixture 
ſeems to be that wherein the- choſen repreſentatives of the people 
have their diſtin& ſhare of government, the nobles or great men 
have their ſhare, and a fingic perfon or the king has his part and 
ſhare in this authority, and all agreed upon by the whole commu- 
nity, or by perſons choſen to repreſent them. This is called a 
mixed monarchy ; and herein theſe three eſtates of the kingdom 
are ſuppoſed by mutual affiſtances and mutual Jimitations, not only 
to ſecure the common peace, the liberty and welfare of the nation 
from enemies, but to guard it alſo from any dangerous inroads that 


might he made upon it by any one of theſe three powers themſelves. 


Such is the happineſs of Great Britain under the King, lords, and 
commons. | | 


IV. Here let it be noted, that whoſoever has the power of making 
laws, whether the king, the nobles, or the people, or all thefe to- 
gether, yet ſtill the particular execution of theſe laws muſt be com- 
mitted to many particular magiſtrates or officers, and they are 
uſually fixed in a ſubordination to one another, each of them ful- 
filling their ſeveral poſts throughout the nation, in order to ſecure 
the general peace. 


V. In all cheſe forms of government there is, as I hinted before, 
a compact or agreement between the governors and governed, 
expreſſed or implied, viz. that the governors ſhall make it their care 
and buſineſs to protect the people in their lives, liberties and pro- 
perties, by reſtraining or puniſhing thoſe who injure, attack or 
aſſault them; and that the governed fubmit to be puniſhed if any 
of them are found guilty of theſe practices: And alfo that they 
oblige themſelves to pay fuch homage, honours, and taxes, and yield 
fuch affiftance to the governors with their natural powers, and their 
money or poſſeſſions, as may beft obtain the great ends of govern- 
ment, and the common ſafety of the whole ſociety. | 


VI. For this purpoſe therefore, cach perſon by this compact 
willingly abridges himſelf of ſome part of his original liberty or pro- 
pIty, or the common ſervice of the ſociety of which he is a mem- 

er: And he engages himſelf with his powers and capacities to 
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defend and preſerve the peace, and order, and government of the 
ſociety, ſo long as he and his fellow-ſubjedts are protected by it, in 
the enjoyment of all their natural rights and liberties. The v 
reaſon of man and the nature of things ſhew us the neceſſity of ſuch 
agreements. 


VII. From this view of thingy it appears, that though no particu- 
lar form of government, beſides the ancient Jewiſh, could claim 
divine right, yet all government, in general, is originally from God, 
as he is the author of nature and reaſon, and the God of order and jul. 
tice : And every particular government which is agreed upon by 
men, ſo far as it retains the original defign of 1 and 
. faithfully preſerves the peace and liberties of mankind, ought to be 
ſubmitted to, and is ſupported by the authority of God ; for it is 
God our creator, who by the light of reaſon hath led mankind into 
civil government, in order to their mutual help, and preſervation, 
and peace. [In this ſenſe it is that the two great apoſtles Peter and 
Paul vindicate civil governors, and demand ſubjection to them from 
chriſtians ; Rom. xii. 1—4. Let erery foul be ſubje# to the higher powers ; 
for there is no power but of God : The powers that be, are ordained of God. 
Whoſnecer therefore reſiſteth the power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God, and 
they that refiſt ſhall receice to 1 damnation, that is, are condemned 
for rulers are not a terror to good-works, but to the evil, 1 Peter ii. 13. 
Submit yourſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſuke ; whether it be 
to the king as ſupreme, or to governors as to them who are ſent by him, for the 
Ppuniſkment of evil-doers, and the praiſe of them that do well, What St. 
Paul faith is ordained of God, that is, in general, as civil government 
or civil powers, St. Peter calls the ordinance of man, that is, in particu- 
lar, as to the ſeveral forms of this government which men agree 
upon, or appoint: And indeed God has left it to men to agree 
upon, and appoint the particular forms : And fo far as any of them 
purſue and attain this end, they muſt be ſubmitted to, and fupported, 
as an appointment or ordinance both of God and man. 


VIII. Though civil government is an ordinance of God, and ap- 
pointed by him according to the light of reaſon, and is thus far ſup- 
2 by divine revelation, yet in its proper aims and deſigns it 

th no direct reach nor authority beyond the benefit of men in 
this world : Nor do the things of religion, nor the affairs of a future 
ſtate come within its 1 any further than they have a moſt 
evident reference to the natural and civil welfare of men in the 

ſent life: It was only for the ſecurity of their natural and civil 
intereſts and rights, that men at firſt joined themſelves in civil 
ſocieties, and not that their governors 1thould chuſe their religion 
for them. Government itſelf is a neceſſary thing in this world, and 
a natural or moral inſtitution of God 3 perſons of all ſorts of 
religion, whether heathens, turks, or chriſtians, to preſerve them 
in preſent peace: Nor do any of theſe religions alter the nature of 
civil government“. ; | 
IX. Whereas if civil government did properly extend its autho- 
rity to religion and the things of a future happineſs, no government 
or governors could be {aid to be appointed of God who are of a falſe 
religion; and thoſe only who know and teach, and promote the 
true religion, and lead people in a right way to this future happ!- 


* What exception muſt be made for the Jewiſh government, which was revealed 
to Moſes, and was almott entirely divine, ſhall be taken notice of in its due place. 
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* neſs, could be of God's 9 even as no government ex- 

f tending to civil things can be ſaid to be of God any further than it 
tends to promote the civil peace and weltare. But it ſuch an un- 
wel reaſonable and abſurd opinion as this were allowed, viz. that the 
appointment of true religion belongs to the civil government, and. 
there is but one true religion, it would cut off civil government 


cu- trom being an appointment of God among all the nations of the 
um earth, and in all ages of the world who had loſt the true religion; 
od, and all thoſe nations and ages would be left to everlaſting anarchy 
* and confufion, till God brought the true religion among them. 

Y 


X. And on the other hand, if the authority of every civil govern- 
be ment extended to direct the affairs of religion, and that by God's 
appointment; then every government would have a right to deter- 
mine what ſhall be the religion of that ſociety or nation ; and b 
this means, as the true religion is profeſſed by very few civil 
* vernments in compariſon of the multitudes of falſe religions, 
ws would be an obligation from God on the greateſt part of man- 
kind to ſubmit to their governors when they enjoin a falſe religion, 
500 and receive, and practiſe it inſtead of the true, which is too abſurd. 
; a thing to be ſuppoſed. | | 


c; W Sect, II.— The Nece/ity e God, and the Religion of an 
| | ath, | 


the I. Though religion, ſo far as it relates to the ſalvation of our 
St. ſouls and a future world of happineſs, doth not come within the 
ent cognizance of civil government; yet as the affairs of men are 
xj lituated in this world under all 8 there are ſeveral thin 

rec relating to our civil welfare which ſeem to require the knowledge 
oe and profeſſion of a God; as theſe four for inſtance : 1. Witneffin 

em in controverſies between two parties. 2. Information in crimina 


ed, caſes. 3. Security againſt ſecret plots and miſchiefs from the * 
oo 4, Guarding againſt oppre on and injuſtice of the rulers, 
t us conſider each of theſe diſtinctly: 


1. The caſe of « witneſſing in controverſies between two con- 
s it tending parties requires the acknowledgment of a God.“ Part! 
in through the ignorance of men, and partly through their evil incli- 
ure nations, there will be controverſies frequently ariſing among the 
oft people, which muſt be determined by the magiſtrate as. a judge of 
the right and wrong. Now in order to ſearch into the truth of things, 
ivi and the right o PEST perſons, it is not thought proper for the 
magiſtrate uſually to give credit to any perſons in their own cauſe, 
when there is no concurrent witneſs or witneſſes who declare the 
lame thing. And whereas witneſſes in many diſputes about pro- 
perty may juſtly be ſuſpected to war from the truth through private 
influences, if there be no other perſon who can detect and diſcover 
them, therefore it is neceſſary they ſhould have ſome knowledge, 
and make ſome profeſſion of an inviſible power who made and 
governs the world, who fees and hears and knows every thing which 
is done among men, and who is a guardian of juſtice and truth, and 
lome time or other will terribly puniſh falſehood and lying. 

2. The caſe of information againſt eriminals requires ſome pro- 
teſhon of a God. Let it be conſidered, that whatſoever injuries 
or frauds, crimes or miſchiefs, are practiſed or committed in an 
nation under theſe governments, they cannot be puniſhed till tho 
magiſtrates who are executors of the laws, are informed of them; 


4 
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nor can ſuch informers at all times be ſafely credited, becauſe they 

may have no regard to truth in themſelves, or they may be ſwayed 

by ſome evil bias, unleſs they have forne knowledge or belief and 

— of a higher power who knows all truth, and will avenge 
ood. | 


3. Jo ſecure a ſtate againſt ſecret plots and miſchievous deſigns 
of-the people — the profeſñion of a divine Being. There are 
many frauds and plots, and ſecret evil practices which tend to the 
injury of mankind, to the ruin of all government and peace in a 
nation, and yet they cannot perhaps be found out by the eyes of 
men {oon enough ta prevent the miſchief intended. Therefore the 
belief and awful ſenſe of ſome all-knowing and oyer-ruling power 
is needful to guard the evil minds of men againſt contriving theſe 
ſecret miſchievous practices, and the profeſſion of this belief is a 
neceſſary band of common union and ſafety. 2 


- 4. The acknowledgment of a God is neceſſary to guard officer 
and rulers from oppreſſing the people.” Magiſtrates or officers 
themſelves may be eaſily inclined or tempted to neglect their duty 
to the people, they may be bribed or frightened to pals wicked and 
unjuſt judgments on men, or to commit grievous outrages and acts 
of violence upon them, if they have no knowledge nor belief of any 
ſuperior power who rules the world, and will puniſh unfaithfulneſs, 
injuſtice, violence, oppreſſion and falſehood in all ranks of his crea- 
tures, whether high, or low, rich or poor. | 


II. In order therefore to a peaceful and ſucceſsful government, 
and to the preſervation of every man in his rights and liberties, it is 
neceflary that both the governors and the ſubjeAs ſhould acknow- 
ledge ſome God, that is, ſome ſuperior inviſible Power who governs 
the world, who knows all ſecret things, and will punith thoſe 
crimes or thoſe afts of injuſtice or falſehood, either in the governor 
or the governed, which violate the common welfare of mankind, and 
which are committed in ſecret, Whatever ſome witty perſons have 
pretended, that a kingdom or ſtate of atheiſts may be ſupported 
without any regard to a'God or religion, it has' huge and dreadful 
inconveniences attending it, conſidering the wicked and perverſe 
tempers and manners of men. ETON = 


III. Now to ſecure à civil government in the execution of its 


proper deſigns, to ſecure the mutual fidelity of ſubjects and their 
yernors, and to ſecure the. truth of witneſſes in matters of con- 
overt „and in informations brought againſt any criminals, the 
bond of an oath is the ultimate reſort of men: For an oath is a ſo- 
lemn appeal to a God, concerning the truth of what they declare; 
it is an appeal to ſome ſuperior and inviſible Power, who will 
avenge falſehood and Nie hereſoever jt is ptactiſed, though it 
d not or could not be found gut by the ſearch of men. 
And let it be obſerved that an oath or an ta God concern- 
ing truth always implies in it, that we hope for a bleſſing from 1118 
God upon our fidelity, if we ſpeak the truth; but that we impre - 
cate the. vengeance. of: this God to fall upon us, if we knowing) 
ſpeak: what is falſe, or act contrary. to our covenants vr en- 
gagements. 7. al., FL; i 4 hi 11 . 
IV. I would fain have it obſerved alſo yet further that it will be 
2 much more effe&ual means to ſecure mankind from perjury» 
from every degree of falſehood or violation of an oath, it the oa 
4 


? 
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were always adminiftered by the magiſtrate with the utmoſt ſo- 


lemnity, and if the words in which an oath is formed did expreſs 
the imprecation or curfe upon falſehood ſtrongly and She 

rather than if it expreſſed only the bleſſing upon truth and faithfal- 

neſs. And I have often thought that one reaſon why there is fo 
much perjury in our nation, and the religion of an oath has ſo little. 
force upon the conſciences of men, is becauſe in our common form, 

go help me God,“ the bleſſing only is expreſſed, and the curſe 
Is —— and only implied at a diſtance; ſo that very few who 

take the oath have ſuch an awful ſenle of their tranſactions with an 
almighty avenging Power at ſuch a ſeaſon as they ought to have, for 
want of the plainer appearance of the imprecation, as well as for 
want of greater ſolemmty in the manner of adwimftering and taking 

the oath. I well remember in former years a gentleman, who was 

a juſtice of peace in the country, informed me that ignorant people 
would eafily be perſuaded by their neighbours to go to fake thar 
oath before him concerning particular facts, when they would not 
be perſuaded to affert the ſame thing boldly with ſome terrible 
imprecation themſelves, of broken or withered limbs, if they did 
not utter the truth. 


2 9 the whole it is neceffary, that the governors and 
governed ſhould acknowledge and profeſs their belief and venera- 
tion of a God, that is, of ſome ſuperior and inviſible Power who 


will puniſh perjury and violence and ſecret crimes againſt the wel- 


fare of mankind. And it ſeems a moſt ona and agreeable, if not 
a neceſſary thing, that each ſhould be bound to the other, that is, 
the governors to the people, and the people to the governors by the 
lolemanity of an oath, to fulfil their mutual duties and engagements 
of protection and obedience. In Great Britain the kings are en- 
gaged hereto by their coronation-oath, and the people by the oath 
of allegiance. The coronation-oath obliges the king to grant and' 
keep and confirm to his people the laws and cuſtoms, &c. and alſo, 
to his power, to cauſe law, juſtice and difcretion'in mercy and truth 
to be executed in all his ) dgments. - The oath of allegiance obliges 
the people to- ſupport the king in all bis juſt rights and powers, fo 
far as he can, doth, and will protect his ſubjects in their juſt rights 
and properties, It is evidently a mutual contract, and both are 
bound to each other by this ſolemnity of an oath. 


VI. It ſeems to me alſo very proper, that the outward ceremony 
or action which is uſed in ſwearing, whether it be lifting up the 
hand, or kiffing the book, &c. be publicly and authoritativeſy de- 
clared, not to be defigned as a religious ceremony, whereby we 
pay our invented honours to God in the act of ſwearing, but that 
is uſed omy as a civil geſture or ſign, whereby we teſtify to the 
world that we do call God to witneſs to the truth of that we 
ſpeak. Hereby we ſhall ſecure 2 ſerupulous perſons from the 
ear of taking an oath with that ſign, ſeſt Bea ſhould thereby wor- 
ſhip the great God by cermonies invented by men, which man 
fubjects have thought unlawful. Or if they do till really and 
wider — any 2 28 or outward og, or Cote 
their oath ex in and ſtron 2 
taken without it. . | 
VII. If any particular perſons of known ſobriety ſhould declare 


ſolemnly, that from a principle of conſcience they {cruple the form 
01. 111, v 
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of an oath or a folemn appeal to God concerning the truth, 1 think 
they are bound to give ſome proper ſatisfaction to the government, 
that the form of words which they uſe in witneſſing, in affirmations 
or promiles, &e. ſhall be deemed in all reſpects equal to the obliga- 
uon of an oath, rig. that their conſciences are equally bound by it 
before God, and that they ſhall incur the ſame penalties among 
men by the violation thereof, This will relieve the people that arc 
called quakers, who will not take any vath:: And indeed without 
ſome ſuch ſecurity no perſon is fit to enjoy the privileges of civil 
N F nor to be a member of any ſtate, who refuſes to bind 
lis truth by an oath. | 

VIII. And therefore if there be any perſon who thinks and be- 
heves that the obligation ariſing from an oath, or from ſuch a ſo- 
lema affirmation made before the civil powers, may be diſſolved 
and nullified by any other power upon earth, tuch a perſon may be 
lawfully excluded from becoming a member of the ſtate, or enjoy- 
Ing Any of the privileges thereof; unleſs he can find ſome way or 
er that ſhall be Jultly ſatisfactory to the ſtate, concerning his 
truth or fidelity to his neighbours and his governors. For where 
one party cannot or will not effectually oblige themſelves to aliegi- 
ance and fidelity, the other party is not bound to afford them civil 
protection and the privileges of the government. How far the pa- 
piſts are concerned in this matter, let others judge: But I ſhall have pl 
occaſion to. mention this hereafter. | 


: 


IX. I will not ſtay here to debate whether it be neceſſary for this 
purpoſe of twearing for the uſes of civil government, that men 
thould: acknowledge one fingle Almighty Power, that is, the true God 
in oppoſition to all falſe gods: For it is certain that ſome govern- F 
ments, who worſhipped idols or falſe gods, did believe that theſe . 
inviſible powers would puniſh injuſtice and fraud among men, and the 
thereby did maintain and ſecure themſelves, and made their nation 
tolerably peaceful and flouriſhing for years or ages. But this may 
be aſſerted with abundant evidence and truth, that the common 
acknowledgment of the one living and true God, both by princes and 
peopic, by the governors and governed, is by far the beſt and ſuret WM 191 

and of government and the common peace: But I ſhall have occa- Wh "© 


p "of Pat ** 


on to mention this alſo afterward. 17 * 
SECT. III. Public Teachers of the Laws and Moralily. and 


ib As there are many ſocial duties of the law of nature which re- and 


gard the ſecurity of lives and properties of men, for which all WW and 
government is deſigned; ſuch as honeſty, juſtice, truth, . gratitude, Wh (ici 
odneſs to men, honour and fidelity to ſuperiors, &c. ſo there ate and 

nany crimes which are deſtruQiive to their properties or their lives, ma) 

or to their e re agent and peace ;- ſuch as treaſon in all de- WW ence 
grees, cheating, ſtealing, robbing, plundering, adultery, aſſaults, WF cn 
maiming, murder, and various other ſorts of injuries to the bodies of Wi ro 
men, to their known rights, powers, and privileges, as well as t bene 
their eſtates, their reputation, good name, and comfort: All which V 
ought to be in the power of civil governments to forbid and reſtrain ſhou 
by proper laws ; which laws ſhould ſometimes have proper reward othe 
appointed for the innocent informers and aſſiſtants of the mag!- Wi thre: 
trates, but always penalties to be inflicted on the criminal, 1. 
Jet n 


II. There are alſo ſome perſonal duties of the law of nature 
ſuch as ſobriety and temperance, frugality and induſtry ; and ther 
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are fins againſt this law: which relate primarily and chiefly to ſingle 
perſons, ſuch as intemperance of every kind, gluttony, drunken- 
neſs, profuſe and riotous living, univerſal -1dlenefs or neglect of 
labour among the poor, fornication, ſelt- murder, &c. which though 
they do not perhaps ſo ſenſibly, directly, and immediately injure 
our neighbours, yet they are very pernicious to any ſtate or govern- 
ment, inaſmuch as they diſpoſe men greatly to the commiſſion of 
injuries againſt their neighbours, the violation of the rights of man- 


kind, and the peace of fociety and government. Theſe crimes 
ſeem theretore properly to lie under the cognizance and the re- 
ſtraints of the civil government. 1 


III. Now as there are laws which are or ſhould be made in every 


ſociety tor the preſervation of the peace, and for ſupporting and 
carrying on the common welfare of the ſociety; and as ſome. of 
theſe laws ſhould forbid thoſe ſocial crimes, ſuch as cheating, 
{tealing, murder, adultery, &c. and theſe perſonal crimes, idleneſs, 
drunkenneſs, &c. ſo it is neceſſary in a well-conſtituted govern- 
ment, that there ſhould be ſome common appointed way of com- 
municating the knowledge of theſe laws to the people, that they may 


be well apprized what is their duty and what they are forbid to 


practiſe. Surely the laws of a land thould be made known to thoſe 
who are to walk and live according to them, and who are to be 
puniſhed for not keeping them. And by the way I wiſh I could 
2 lufficient 1caſon why, when new laws are made in Great 
ritain by the three eſtates of the kingdom, there ſhould not be as 
much care taken in a legal promulging them or the ſubſtance of 
them, ſo far as concerns all private perſons at leaſt, through eye 
city and town in the nation, as there is of publiſhing the mere will 
of the prince by royal proclamations, which muſt be read in every 
market town. Multitudes of people are as N of the laws, as 
they would be of proclamations, it not publiſhed in this manner. 

IV. And for the ſame reaſon, ſince the awful veneration of a ſu- 
E inviſible power that knows all things, and can puniſh falſe. 
100d and ſec ret crimes, is neceſlary ta government, there ſhould be 
lome care taken by the governors that the knowledge of this ſupe- 
nor inviſible power ſhould be ſome way proclaimed or propagated 
amongſt all the ſubjects. | ee 

V. And though it is poſſible, as was hinted before, that the belief 
and acknowledgment of ſeveral gods, who are avengers of falſehood 
and ſecret miſchief, may be conſiſtent with the tolerable welfare 
and conveniences of the ſtate, yet it muſt be granted that poly- 
thei, or the belief of many gods, hath ſo much abſurdity in it, 
and is ſa contrary to the light of nature, that many inconveniences 
may ariſe from it; and therefore it is highly proper that the exiſt- 
ence and perfections, the providence = natural and moral govern- 
ment ol the one true God ſhould be ſome way made known 
through the nation, together with the natural veneration or reve- 
rence that is due to him from all men. 

VI. Whether the belief and profeſſion of the one true God 
ſhould be impoſed on all the nation under any penalty, I leave 
Others to determine. I rather think it ſhould not ; and for theſe 
ee reaſons : | | ; 

I. There may be many heathens who worſhip ſeveral gods, who 
Jet may be uſeful. members of the ſtate ; they may heartily agree 
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to an ariginal compact of government, and may feal it fincere| 
with an oath; they ma —. the vengeance of theis gods falli 4 
upon them for falſehoods, and may perhaps add great wealth an 
Rrength to a Sermons or nation ; why then ſhould they be ut. 
— lad from it? If it be objected that no ſuch perfons as 
idolaters were permitted to live in the Jewiſh ſtate by the laws of 


God, Mr. Locke in his admirable letters of toleration has anſwered 


that ditiiculty, by ſhewing that the Jewiſh government was a theo- 
Eracy wherein God, even fehovak, the one true God, was r 
King, and therefore the acknowledgment of any other God was 
treaſon againſt the ſtate; but it was never ſo in any other nation 
II. If the members of any ſtate or government happen to be 
heathens or idolaters, or perhaps manichees, who believe two ſo. 
vereign principies or powers, one of good, the other of evil, &c. 
they may be invited and inclined to hearken to the principles of 
true religion and chriſtianity, if they are not utterly diſcouraged by 
Anding penalties laid up on their miſtaken belief; and they might by 
the {ame gentleneſs continue their favourable opinion of us, and 
grow up by degrees into believers of the one true God, I might re- 
peat the fame thing concerning the heathen neighbours of ſuch a 

te or government, and ſtrangers who come to traffic with them. 
By ſeeing the gentleneſs and goodneſs of ſuch a chriſtian nation, 
they by ny, he: mayettend to the goſpel of Chriſt, and be con- 
verted and become his diſciples, and may be allured to unite them- 
ſelves and their riches and powers to ſupport this government, 
Penalties may make diſſemblers and hypocrites, but good chriſtians 
are not to be made this way. | 


III. If it be allowed that polytheiſts ſhould lie under any penalty 
by the law for owning many gods, let us ſuppoſe a ſocinian or an 
arian, a turk or a deiſt to be the ſupreme governor : May he not 
take into his head to lay the ſame penalty on athanafians for own- 
ing and adoring three diſtinct, infinite and almighty perſons, of 


- which the unitarian governor Erber can get no other idea than 


that of three gods? We well know that the governments of this 


world are not wont of themſelves to be too nice or too juſt in their 


diſtinction of theological matters, nor too ready to put a favourable 
conſtruction on the ſentiments of thoſe, who dare to differ from 
them. I fear the remonſtrances made by the athanaſians drawn 
from a few theological or metaphyſical diſtinctions, or from the 
holy bible itſelf, would not eaſily perſuade the arian or ſocinian 
ruler, the turkiſh or deiſt governor to make any ſaving difference 
between them and other polytheiſts : And thus the idolater with 
many gods, and the athanaſian with his trinity would fall under the 
ſame public penalties, how unjuſt ſoever ſuch a ſentence might be, 
if thoroughly examined by chriſtian principles. 


* I would not willingly divert from my ſubject here ſo far as to ſhew, that God wu 
the proper political Lord and ſupreme King of the Jews, even after they Kings, 
as well as before. It was God himſelf who from time to time pointed out by inſpi- 
ration, or by extraordinary providences the judges who ſhould rule them: It wi 
God who pointed out their kings as his ties in an immediate manner, as Sau) 
David, Solomon who was one of David's younger ſons, &c. It was God who divi 
the Kingdom into two kingdoms, who by his prophets gave Ferobeam ten, tribes, bo 
cut off his poſterity, and anointed Jehu, and again cut off his poſterity, and did what 
he pleaſed in altering the ſacceffions of their Kings; Jehovah the Holy One of Ife 
who was their God, was alſo their King, | | 
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ly VII. As thoſe perſons who are appointed by the government to 
| teach the E the civil rules or ſtatutes of the land, thould be 
in well inſtructed in them themſelves, that as far as pothble the people 
ut- might never be led into a miſtake in matters wherein their lives and 

as properties are concerned; ſo for the ſame reaſon, the perſons that 


; of WW. i1hovld be appointed by the ſtate to inſtruct the people in the know- 
red ledge of a God and the religion of an oath, and to acquaint them 


eo- with the rules of theſe perſonal and ſocial virtues which are fo neceſ- 
cal ſary to good government, I ſay, theſe teachers ſhould be themſelves 
Was well inſtructed in the knowledge of God, of vice and virtue, and 
100 be allo to all appearance pious and virtuous and loyal, practiſing 
that reverence to God, and thoſe civil and moral laws which the 
"hs teach, that with more ſucceſs they may inſtru the people in theſe 


things which are of ſo much importance to their civil welfare and 
the preſervation of the government. 


VIII. As taxes are raiſed by the ſtate, and cuſtoms and tributes 
of yarious kinds juſtly impoſed by the government, in order to de- 
fray the public expences and to pay the public officers ; fo it ſeems 
reaſonable that thoſe public officers who are appointed to inſtruct 
the people in the knowledge of the laws of the land, and in the 
knowledge of theſe virtues and vices which afte& the civil fociety, 
as well as in the knowledge of a God who will puniſh ſecret wicked- 
neſs, and in the ſacredneſs and ſolemnity of an oath, which is the 
bond of government, I ſay, it is reaſonable that theſe public teachers 
ſhould be paid or ſupported out of the civil liſt, if I may ſo expreſs 
it, or the tribute raed for the ſupport of civil government, ſince the 
fupport and peace of the civil government ſo much depends upon it“. 
And perhaps we * venture ſo far as to ſay, that the preachers of 
natural religion in all the more neceſſary and obvious doctrines and 
duties of it, which have ſo evident a connection with the civil proſ- 
perity and welfare of the ſtate, may be lawfully maintained by the 
government out of the national tribute appointed to ſuppl the 
civil liſt ; but I affirm it not at preſent. I would ipeak with all juſt 
diffidence in things dubious. 


SecT. I V.—Of the People's Attendance on theſe Public Teachers. 


I. Now a queſtion ariſes here, if there are public officers ap- 
pointed to teach the laws of the land, and alfo to teach the things 
that relate to the knowledge of the true God, the religion of an oath, 
and thoſe virtues and vices which concern the civil intereſts of the 
ſociety, may not the ſupreme power likewiſe oblige the people at 
certain ſeaſons to come and attend the lectures of theſe public 
teachers, ſuppoſing that theſe times and ſeaſons are ſo wiſely ad- 
juſted as not to interfere with the civil intereſts of mankind or of 
that nation. To this I anſwer, | 


| Long ſince this was written, I met with a particular appointment of ſuch public 

od wu ſermons or inſtructions, to be given to the people in China, by their Mandarins or 
kings governors of towns and provinces, on the firſt and fiſteenth days of the month, which 
 inſpi- u actually practiſed by them there, as Pere Du Halde gives us an account in his late 
It was WY tory of China, vol. I. page 53, where he enumerates all the ſixteen texts given 
16 Saul, them by the , emperor to enlarge upon one or another of them, twice a month in 
Public aſſemblies. Almoſt every one of them contains ſome moral virtue, and there 
s, who G a ſpecimen added of the ſermon of a Mandarin upon one of them. it may be ob- 
4 what erved indeed as a defect in the choice of theſe ſudjects, that not one of them has 
ö Iſrat any relation to their gods or religion, except that which orders the ſtifling of new 


lech, and I think is the only one that cannot be vindicated, - 
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II. I fee nothing in it inconſiſtent with the rights or juſt liberties 
of mankind: And upon this account | would atk, may not a chriſ 
tian prince appoint a certain hour of the hrit day of the week which 
ehriſtians eſteem ſacred, to be employed in hearing theſe lectures ſ 
And for the fame reaſon might not a Jewith prince appoint fome No 
part of the laſt day of the week, which the Jews count ſacred, for 8 

erſons to hear ſuch lectures? And a 'I'urkith prince appoint his 

ctures of the ſame kind upon a Friday for the ſame reaſon : r: 


III. And I might add further, that if the ſtate judge it neceſlary, q 
that one day in ſeven, or nine, or twelve, or twice in a month peo. 
ple ſhould be reſtrained from their uſual labours in public, partly'to 
give reſt to the labouring part of a nation, both man and beaſt, and 
partly that they may be more at leiſure for theſe public lectures ine 
their regular courſe, I do not at preſent ſee any thing in it incon- 
ſiſtent with the juſt liberties of the 3 Provided always that 
the time or times appointed for ſuch public lectures, are not {0 WF ** 
numerous nor ſo large as to hinder the common welfare of the peo. 


ple in their ſeveral particular employments, or to obſtruct or pre. ac 


vent or too much curtail and diminiſh religious ſervices, or the ne- tir 
ceflary duties where conſcience obliges each of them to pay ſpecial g. 


honours to the God they profeſs; of which hereafter ; na 

IV. It is granted indeed, that the Jews fo long as they were 2 da 
nation under a diſtin government of their own, were actually un- =" 
der a theocracy ; God was their political head and their king; and Ou 
therefore the civi! and the religious concerns of that nation were lee 
more intermingied one with another in the fame pages of the tit. 


bible ; and the religious obſervation of certain days and times was his 
appointed by God, as the particular governor of that land as well as eit 
the univerfal Lord of conſcience; which land was not very large in off 
its whole extent. But theſe peculiarities of government cannot be ne. 
applied to any other nation or people whatſoever ; nor even to the 0 
eus at preſeat, who are now no united nation, but are abandoned the 
y God their king to be a ſcattered people throughout the earth. \ 
Though nothing can be inferred from the fpecial laws of the Jews can 
about days appointed for public worſhip under ſevere penalties, ſon 
which would juſtify other magiſtrates in enacting ſuch laws, yet 
the nature of the thing, if ſuch lectures of civil and moral laws muſt 
be read, will certainly require certain times to be appointed for 
reading them and attendance upon them. And therefore it will be 
abſolutely neceſſary that ſuch days, or hours at leaſt, be legally ſet- 
tled by public authority, ſince the welfare of the ſtate requires it. 
V. It will be {aid perhaps, that however theſe attendances are 
required by a law, it is not to be ſuppoſed they will be punRually 
ormed nor this law obeyed, unleſs there be ſome penalty an- 
nexed to the neglect. I acknowledge it, and therefore the penalty 
ſhould in ſuch caſes be ſo wiſely framed and limited, that it may 
not exceed the damage the public may be ſuppoſed to ſuſtain by 
ſuch a neglect. As for the neglect of attending theſe public lec- 
tures, I fear it will hardly be eſteemed a tufhcieat penalty, that 
perſons by this negle& will continue ignorant of the laws moral 
and civil, and thereby be more expoſed to incur the ſeveral penal- 
ties to which the breaking of thoſe laws will ſubje& them. If any 
other penalties be needful, let others propoſe them. I would be 
very cautious in appointing penalties, though a law has but ſmal 


force without them, 
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VI. But it will be objected here, in oppoſition to any ſuch penalties, 
fince God only is the Lord of conſcience, no government has any 
right or authority to impoſe any thing on the conſcicrces of its 
ſubjects, which they ſolemnly declare or ſwear they belicve to be 
unlawful or offentive to God, as ſhall be more particularly ſhewn 
afterward : Suppoſe then any perſons thould pretend their con- 
{cience does not PT them to attend upon theſe eſtabliſhed mo- 
ral lectures of the veneration due to a God, and the various civil 
duties to men on thoſe days or at thoſe ſeaſons that are appointed 
by the ſtate for theſe lectures: As for inſtance, ſuppoſe a chriſtian 
in a Turkiſh country be appointed to attend on theſe public lectures 
on the Lord*s-day or Sunday which he accounts ſacred ; or ſuppole a 
ſew ſhould be required to give his attention to them on a Saturday, 
which is his ſabbath ; would not this be a violation of the rights of 


conſcience, if this attendance on theſe eſtabliſhed lectures were 


impoſed with a penalty? 


I muſt anſwer {till, that conſcience in things relating to God muſt 
not be impoſed upon, nor can men be obliged to alienate facred 
time to mere civil purpoſes, but where the real neceffities of the 
ſtate require it; and there I ſuppoſe God will not account it crimi- 
nal to comply with the necefities of the ſtate on his own ſacred 


day; as for inſtance, to ſtop a flood, to quench a fire, or to repel / 


an invaſion. And as the conſciences af the ſubjects ſhould not with- 
out neceſſity be impoſed upon to hear theſe national ſtatutes or civil 
lectures, Where they think the ſacred time is profaned hereby; ſo 
it is ſtill more evident that no perſon ſhould be conſtrained againſt 
his conſcience to be a reader of theſe civil lectures, who thinks 
either the reading itſelf or the time of reading to be unlawful or 
offenſive to God. And I think it can never be ſuppoſed that the 
neceſſities of the ſtate can be ſuch, as to require thote very per!ons 
toread theſe things who think it unlawtul to do it. Surely others 
thould do that office. | 


Yet if I may ſpeak my moſt free and reaſonable thoughts here, I 


can hardly believe the great God would account it a violation of 


ſome part of his appointed ſabbath, whether Saturday or Sunday, 
to hear ſuch leſſons of morality and virtue, or leſſons of the know- 
ledge of God and duty to him and to civil governors, which 
!hould be the chief ſubſtance of theſe lectures: For we find even 
under the ſtrictneſſes of the Jewiſh ſabbatizing, our bleſſed Saviour 
himſelf went to a feaſt at the houſe of a phariſte; Luke xiv. 1, and he 
taught them there good manners and civility as well as morality, 
VIZ, that they ſhould not fit down in the chief place leſt they ſhould be removed 
with ſhame to ſome 
Moſes were read in their fynagogues on the jabbath-day, wherein now and 


then the laws of their civil government and rules of their civil life, 
tilled up whole chapters, and employed a conſiderable part of the 


time of their attendance. But we muſt remember indeed that 
God was their king, and therefore ſacred and civil affairs were in- 


termingled. And if ſuch days as ſome perſons repute ſacred thould 


be appointed by the ſtate for theſe lectures, perhaps it is proper 
that the chriſtians or r in ſuch a nation ſhould he content to 
take other hours of the ſame Saturday or Sunday to worſhip their 
God upon his own appointed day, with what they ſuppoſe to be 


his own inſtituted forms or peculiar modes of worſhip : Always ſup- 


poling, as before hinted, that the reading of the laws of the land, or 


1 


lower room. And it is certain that all the books of 
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rather ſhort abſtracts of them, take up but a ſmall part of that time 
which is ſuppoſed to be ſacred. 


VIII. However if any princes or any governors would ſhew 
themſelves to be fathers of their people, ſhould they not with all 
tenderneſs and care appoint ſuch times and ſeaſons for theſe public 
and eſtabliſhed lectures, as might not give offence to the conſciences 
of any of their ſubjects as far as poſſible? Nor ſhould the penaltics 
or very ſmall fines for the abſence of any of their ſubjeQs at ſuch 
appointed ſeaſons exceed what a tender father would fee neceſſary 
for the welfare of the ſtate to inflit on ls ſon, who would wilhngly 
ſerve and obey him in thoſe things, which yet a miſtaken conſcience 
and his ſenſe of duty to God hardly permits him to perform. And 
in all theſe things let it be ſtill red and inviolably maintained, 
that no law ſhould ever be enacted, nor any penalty of * kind 
eſtabliſned, but what appears neceſſary for the good of the ſtate or 
the public civil welfare; beyond which the authority of men in civil 
government cannot reach *. ; 


SECT. V.—The 2ualifications of complete Subjects of the State, and of the 
Magiſtrates there . | 


I. Thus far then we have proceeded, and it appears that the 
knowledge of a God, and of the duty of obedience to governors in 


civil things according to the laws of the land, together with moral 


duties that are neceffary to the welfare of the CORY and the 
ſupport of government, ought to be taught to all the people, and I 
think the people ought to attend and learn ſomething of them. 


II. It muſt be always granted and allowed in all governments, 
that during the ſtate of infancy or minority every perſon born in the 
nation, and eſpecially every child of a member of the community, 
is to be eſteemed ſo far a member of it, as to receive protection 
from the government, upon the allegiance of its parents; and to 
enjoy all thoſe privileges which a minor is capable of. 


III. But what if we ſhould ſuppoſe this memberſhip ariſing from 


his parents, together with the privileges thereof ſhould ceaſe when 
he arrives at age? I enquire then, whether it may not be a very 
proper thing that every perſon or at leaſt every man, at the age of 
twenty-one years, ſhould in ſome court of juſtice or- before ſome 
rate, be required by law to declare or profeſs this his vene- 
ration of a God, and his obedient regard to thefe moral and civil 
laws, which it is ſuppoſed he has learned in the great and general 
articles of them, ſo far as they are conſiſtent with his duty to God; 
and this in order to become a perſonal partaker of the privileges of 
the government for the reſt of his life, and io be made a complete 
member of the ſtate. Is it reaſonable that any man ſhould enjoy 
all the-privileges of any — who will not oblige himſelf to the 
eneral and neceſſary rules of the — * And would not ſuch a 
w'be more likely to perſuade and c 
care that their children ſhould be acquainted with theſe things 
which are ſo neceflary to the welfare of mankind and of the ſtate? 
And chat they ſhould have ſome tolerable knowledge of them be- 


Note, this ſection as well as this whole Treatiſe was written a long time beſore 


the act about reading the law made againſt the murderers of Capuin Porieous in 


Scotland was ſramed or thought of, 


rain parents to take ſome. 
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fore they arrive at the age of man, when the law calls upon them to 
become complete and perſonal ſubjeRs of the ſtate ? 


IV. Does it not ſeem very neceſſary alſo, that all who are con- 
ſtituted magiſtrates or officers in the ſtate, ſhould not only profeſs 
theſe things at the time of their being inveſted in their office, but 
that they ſhould alſo be perſons, who to all appearance practiſe 
according to their profe ſſion? For how ſhall we ſuppoſe thoſe per- 
ſons will be fit guardians or executors of the civil or moral laws, 
who themſelves manifeſt by their practice that they have no regard 
to them? Is it not evident that a man who abuſes the name of God 
by profane ſwearing and curſing, who is pres to drunkenneſs or 
lewdneſs, cheating and lying. acts of violence and oppreſſion, or 
any ſcandalous crime which interferes with the good of mankind 
and the welfare of a n I ſay, is it not evident that ſuch 
à man ſhould never be made a magiſtrate or officer for the execu- 
tion of the laws of the land ? Is not this of vaſtly greater importance 
than to enquire into the ſpeculative opinions of men and their pecu- 
liar formahties of her boy in order to judge whether they ſhould 
be made officers in the ſtate ? eren eee 

V. Would there alſo be any unreaſonable hardſhip or any incon- 
venience in it, if ſuch a civil officer who is found guilty of the pub- 
lic violation of the civil or moral laws of the ſtate, ſhauld be ex- 
poſed to a double penalty upon the tranſgreſſion of any of theſe 
moral or civil laws? Or ſometimes perhaps, if the penalty be a ſine, 
may it not be made ten fold or more according to the quality or cha- 

er of ſuch an offender? Would not this be a more powerful 
means of keeping both magiſtrates and people within the rules of 
virtue and public ſafeſxg. | 


Sect. VI.—Qf Public Worſlap on the Principles of Natural Religion. 

I. Though we have already ſpoken concerning the veneration of 
a God as neceſlary in civil government, yet we have not hitherto 
conſidered any ſpecial act of religion to be performed toward him 
beſides the religion of an oath. It comes now to be enquired, whe- 
ther the ackpowledgment of a God in a ſufficient manner to anſwer 
the purpoſes of civil government; does not alſo imply and demand, 
ſome public veneration or worſhip to be paid to him at certain ſea- 
ſons, that the world may ſee, as far as outward actions can manifeſt 
it, that we believe and reverence a Divine Power? This was ſup- 


poſed to be ſo neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of a ſtate upon proper 


foundations, that Mr. Locke, that great patron of liberty, in.the 

ws which he drew up for Carolina, appointed,'that no man ſhould 

ave any eſtate or habitation in it, that does not acknowledge a 

= and that this God is publicly and ſolemnly to be worſhipped. 
cle 93. 


II. Now the moſt natural, obvious and neceſſary parts ef worſhip, 
— — and adoration of this God, on account of his powers and 
ections, the invocation of him by prayer for the bleſſings we 
ſtand in need of, and thankſgiving for the bleſſings we have re- 


ceived, acknowledging all that we have, even our being and our 
comforts, to be derived originally from him. 
III. May not then every civil government appoint certain, 
ſons to offer up public prayers and praiſes unto the great God at 
certain ſtated ſeaſons, and require the attendance of the people on 
VOL, 111, X * 
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Fuer but by me. John xvi. 24. Hitherto ye have aſked nothing in my nun, 


- Chriſt or by his mediation, and therefore he ſhould never be cor- 
- ſtrained to attend this natural woribip by any penalty. 


and confirms? 
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this worſhip, ſince this is an act of natural religion, and ſome pub. 
lic worſhip ſeems neceſſary for every ſubje& of the ſtate to approx: 
himſelf a bohever ina God? I anſwer, It is difficult to find boy 
tuis may be done in any nation without intrenching upon the liberty 
: of mankind, and impo ng upon the conſciences of ſume of the in. 
- habitants ot the land; and that for theſe reaſons : 
IV. Reaſon J. Firſt, It has been already granted that all the peg. 
ple or inhabitants of the land may not have learned to acknowledy: 
| the one true God, and if 1 to be heathens or polytheifte 
— think-it hard, to be conſtrained by a magiſtrate to worthig, 
as Athenians did, an unknown God; Acts xvii. 23, at leaſt till they 
have been all ſo far taught and inſtructed as to know, believe, and 
-profels the true God alone. 5 
V. Reaſon II. Again, If the one true God, be thus publicly worſhip- 
= merely according to the dic̃tates of the light of nature, there maj 
be feveral fects in the nation who may think it neceſſary to worſhip 
him with-the addition or mixture of their peculiar rites and cere. 
monies, which they ſuppoſe divine, whenever they come before him 
and therefore they ſhould never be compelled to attend this mer 
natural worſhip. Chriſtians would ſay, they are particularly required 
 fo'torſkip dhe true God, in the name and by the mediation of ſeſus Chrijt, ac. 
-cording as our Lord has taught them. John xiv. 6. No man cometh tothe [ 


. aſk and ye ſhalt recerce. And St. Paul us, that whatever tor do, and 
eſpecially in divine worſhip, of which he is there ſpeaking ; it. or | 
be all in the name of Chriſt; Col. iii. 17.  Whatfoecer ye do in word or deti, reli 


do all in the ume of the Lord Jefis, giring thanks to God and the Father by 
him. Now a Chriſtian may think it unlawful to come and worſhy 
even the one true Cod together with the deiſts, and to join with then 
in thoſe prayers and praiſes which are not offered in the name a 


VI. Reaſon III. Tknow not how far it may be ſuppoſed to alleviatt 
this difficulty and make the conſcicnce of every chriſtian more eal!, 
to tell him, that there are many parts of worſhip paid to God it 


chriſtian churches without the actual uſe of the name of Chriſt. Do a 
we not fing David's Pſalms? Do we not repeat the Lord's- praye, ** 
And if it be lawful to addreſs God by ſeveral of theſe pſalms or thi 2M 

ayer; wherein there is not the leaſt mention of the name or med: Fr 
ation of Chriſt, may we not join with the natural religion a d 

- worſhip of deiſts in their prayers and praiſes, ſuppoſing that 4H ben 

their expreſſions be conformable to what reaſon and the light# 170 
nature didate; which the chriſtian religion always pre- ſuppoſs f in e. 


VII. Reaſon IV. If it ſhall be ſaid here, that when God is w. pee. 


- ſhipped by Jewiſh pſalms or by the Lord's-prayer, chriſtians do H mei 
Ahold in A own mental meditations join the name of Chrift an ide 


His mediation to theſ&addrefles to God; may it not be ſaid alſo, u and f 


the ſame mental meditations may join the name and mediation vil 


Ohriſt to all theſe public and national igyocations and adorations f meter 
God performed according to the light of nature??? Case, 
VIII. Reaſon V. If this might be allowed, there would be tht! fl 


indeed a ſort of natural religion, which is the foundation of all i Jod 
revealed religion, which might be taught univerſally to all the peoplt Ppolt 


which might be practiſed and eſtablithed through tlie nation, 4 


- 


Set. vII. 


becauſe all chriſtian people will not, or cannot, fatisfy their conſci- 
ences with the ſalvo propoſed; and perhaps other ſe&s may diſlike 
it too upon the ſame foundation. 


IX. Reaſon VI. And befides, many perſons may find their conſci- 


ences diſſatistied with the men whom the ſtate ſhall chuſe to offer up 


their ſocial worthip to God; they may be diſſatisfied with other e 


pteſſions or other omifſions in the public worthip or in the appointed 


torms thereof, befides thoſe which I have mentioned; they may be 


alſo diſſatisfied to have communion in worſhip with a congregation of 
deiſts, or with mere unitarian worſhippers, if they = ſs the holy 
ſcripture and the trinity. Many ſects may declare their conſciences 
are really diffatisfied with this worſhip, becauſe all men are bound 
to offer their beſt unto God, and they would complain that ſuch 
mere natural worſhip is far below the heſt that they could offer ; 
now the ſtate has no power to compel the conſciences of men to 
join in that worſhip of God which they diſlike or diſapprove as un- 
worthy of him or unacceptable to him, provided that do every 
thing elſe that is neceſſary to become faithful members of the ſtate. 


SECT. VII.—Of perticulur Religions ſuppoſed to be revealed. 


I. Suppofing that ſome public worſhip muſt be authoritatively re- 
quired or maintairfed in a ſtate, for the welfare of the ſtate itſelf, 
let us enquire further then how it is poſſible to be done without in- 
fringing natural liberty. Beſides the general — of natural 
religion which ſeem reaſonable aud — * to be made known to all 
the ops, as has been bcfore declared, there may be ſeveral par- 
ticular ſe 


practice or worſhip, ceremony or ſacrifice, over and above theſe 

natural and moral doctrines or duties. And theſe peculiarities of 

religion are believed to come to them by a revelation from the God 

2 worſhip, or from men who were taught of God, which is much 
e ſame. 


II. Now if public worſhip muſt be maintained, every man would 
Chuſe to do it in his own bo And every man, both governor and 
governed, ought to have full liberty to worſhip his God in that ſpe- 
cial way and manner which his own conſcience believes to be of 
divine appointment, or which he thinks to be moſt neceſſary, in or- 
der to ſecure the ſpecial favour of his God and his own future 
happineſs. This is a perſonal obligation which natural conſcience, 
or the light of reaſon, which ti the candle of the Lord within us, lays 
vn every individual perſon among mankind ; ſuppoſing always that 
this peculiar religion does not break in upon the juſt rights or the 
peace of our neighbours. And indeed if it does unjuſtly invade 
weir peace or their natural or civil rights, this ſeems to be ſufficient 
endence that it does not come from God, who is the original author 
and ſupreme guardian of the natural rights of his creatures: Nor 
will any wite and righteous government indulge ſuch miſchievous 
pretences of: conſcience or divine revelation, though in any other 
caſe, I ſee not that any governors have a right to forbid it. 


III. The great God who gave us all reaſon and conſelence, never 
appciatet the conſcience, nor the reaſon, nor the will of ane man 
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perhaps be ſupported by the ſtate ; But till I fear the univerſal at- 
tendance on worſhip could not be commanded under any penalty, 


&s in the nation, both among the governors and governed, 
who have other ſpecial articles of faith and other peculiar rules of 
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abſolutely to appoint the religious duties of another; except always 
in caſe of infancy, where conſcience or reaſon is not grown up to 
its proper exerciſe, and — — are entruſted with the education 
and the religion of their children till they can learn for themſelves 
the knowledge of God and their duty to him. The phantom or 
chimera of an univerſal conſcience given by God himſelf to all 
ſupreme ruling powers for the authoritative guidance and ſway of 
the ruled in every nation in religious affairs, is ſo poor and ſorry a 
pretence, and is big with ſuch abſurdities, that it is pow banithed 
out of the books and opinions. of every nation where liberty is 
known; nor ſhould it ever be recalled or revived leſt God, as the 


oo ©@ a a _ oo wo .,cvT,.,, 


author of all civil government ſhould be made the author and com- f. 
mander of all that — and ſuperſtition, which the governors of 1 
this world may command. - ,. . 8 


IV. Where perſons therefore profeſs the obligations of conſcience tl 
to any revealed religion, and claim the right of worſhip which 0 
ariſes thence, it muſt always be granted; but till with this proviſo, 
as was ſaid before, that none of theſe pretences to divine revela- 
tion, none of theſe peculiar forms or practices, to which men pro- tl 
feſs to be bound by their conſciences, be inconſiſtent with the peace tl 
of the ſtate, the welfare of their neighbours, and the ſupport of the A 
civil government : For it is not to be ſuppoſed that the great God 2 
would ever reveal and appoint any thing to be believed or prac- 
tiſed as a matter of religion, by creatures who muſt dwell under p 
i1ome civil government, which ſhould be inconfiſtent with civil 1 

overnment itſelf or the common and ſocial welfare of mankind. 

"or this very reaſon it is that no religion hath a right to be tolerated 
which profeſſes and maintains the perſecutions of other religions, or 
which binds down perſons under penalties to act in the things of C 
God contrary to their conſciences: becauſe this is injurious to man- th 
kind in general, and invades the juſt and natural liberties of men, 


and thereby breaks in upon the peace of the ſtate. And for the gl 
ſame reaſon no perſon, whatſoever religion he profeſſes, can claim 0 
toleration for himſelf in the practice of it, who aſſerts and maintains th; 
a right to perſecute other religions beſides his own: Such a perſon 
is a common nuiſance to a ſtate, for bis principles are inconfiſtent WW ©* 
. - with the peace of civil ſociety: And beſides, what reaſon can be | 
bave to claim that toleration for himſelf which he refuſes u the 
others 7 x | Up 
V. Where particular perſons of the fame religion ſhall unite in 2 
ſocieties for religious 5 with this proviſo of the ſafety of the 117 
ate, there the ſtate has not only no right nor authority to forbid A 
them, but the rulers of the ſtate are obliged to guard and proted BY - PI 
them from inſults and injuries in the employment of all their natu- i 
ral liberties and theſe invaluable rights of conſcience ; and they a Lis 
obliged by their office to maintain theſe rights of their people, u mil 
ofition to all the public ſcandal and outrage with which perſom BY be 
different religions might be tempted to treat each other: For al - c 
magiſtrates are guardians of the peace of the ſtate, and of all the a 
natural rights and liberties of mankind, in things relating to God if - 
man. The great rule is happily expreſſed by our Saviour; Mat 
xxii. 21. Nene — — are Caſur v, and to God the l 27 
that are God, The peace of the ſtate, and its civil welfare belong 


to Cæſar, and he is io be honoured and ſupported by proper tribal 
or this purpoſe; but conſcience belongs only to God, and no 2ſu 
on earth hath any right to invade it, 
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V1. Nor has any civil ruler whatſoever any right to- require or 


command the people to profeſs and practiſe that peculiar religion 


which he himſelf profeſſes, under any penalties, becauſe the pecu- 
liarities of this or of = other ſet of religion are not neceſſary for 
the good of the ſtate, man may be in all reſpeQs as uſeful and 
valuable a member and ſupporter of the ſtate, though he profeſs 
and practiſe ſuch a peculiar religion as is very different from what 
the rulers profeſs or practiſe, and in ſome reſpects, perhaps con- 
trary to it. | | 


VII. Whatfoever ſects or ſocieties of men agree together in any 
of theſe ſuppoſed revealed religions, or any religious ceremonies, 
forms or practices, which their conſciences think neceflary, they 
muſt agree alſo upon particular times and places for their peculiar 
exerciſes of public worſhip; and they muſt ſupport and maintain 


| the expences of them out of their own perſonal property, or at their 


own charge. 


VIII. But that the ſtate may take no umbrage or ſuſpicion, at 
the religious aflemblies of perſons who differ tram the religion of 
the rulers, as though they were deſigned for ſeditious purpoſes ; 
and that every perſon may ſecure his full freedom to exerciſe his 
own peculiar religion according to his conſcience without diſturb- 
ance, it may be proper, if not neceſſary, that whereſoever ten or 
twelve or twenty perſons, more or leſs, ſhall agree upon ſuch a 
ſpecial or peculiar religion, and fix a place for their worthip, they 

l give notice of it to ſome public magiſtrate or public court, and 
let their religion and their N be regiſtered under ſome particular 
name which they ſhall chuſe for themſelves. Mr. Locke is ſo 
much of this mind in two or three articles of his laws drawn up for 
Carolina“, that he hardly thinks any perſon fit for the protection of 
the ſtate and all the civil privileges thereof, if his name be not re- 
giſtered at ſeventeen years of age in ſome one or other worſhipping 
ſociety; I beg leave indeed to query, whether ſeventeen years are 
an age of ſufficient diſcretion for every young perſon to determine 


that point, Perhaps the age of one and twenty may be carly 


enough. 


IX. As places muſt be agreed upon for ſocial worſhip, ſo alſo muſb 
the time. Now ſuppoſe the time which ſome particular ſe&s agree 
upon for theit exerciſes of religion are believed by them to be 
made ſacred for worſhipping by divine appointment, ſuch as Fri- 


day of the Turks, Saturday of the Jews, and Sunday of the chriſ- 


tians; and ſuppoſe theſe very days or part of theſe days ſhould be 
appointed by the ſtate for ſome civil purpoſes; as for inſtance, if 
in a Heathen or a Turkiſh government the people ſhould be re- 
quired to appear at a public market, or at a court of juſtice for wit- 
neſſes or juxy-men, or for a public taxation, or for exerciſe of the 
militia on a Saturday or Sunday, ſurely I think the, ſtate could not 
be cenſured and made criminal for appointing ſuch a day for theſa 
purpoſes, unleſs they did it on purpoſe to diſtreſs any of their ſub- 
jects t. But what muſt a Jew or a chriſtian do in ſuch a caſe? Or 


e ſew articles are the only things I conſulted while I was drawing up this 

J. 1 | 

an, ! think the ate could not be made criminal for appointing ſach a day for civil 
» which ſome or other of their ſubjects may count ſacred, unleſs they did it on 

Purpoſe to diſtreſs their people, becauſe mere may be ſeven religions profeſſed 
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what penalties may the ſtate enaR for the negleR of obcdience to 
this law ? I anſwer in the firſt place, | | 


X. Anſwer I. That if the thing required be an action really and 

lainly neceflary for the preſent and immediate welfare and pre- 
aan of the ſtate or country, the Jew or the chriſtian might 
innocently comply with the call of the ſtate in a chriſtian or in a 
Jon country, and then it js certainly lawful to do the ſame in 

urkey ; as for inſtance, the repelling of an invafion, the ſtopping 
of a general inundation, the quenching of fire, and the preſervation 
of lives trom imminent deſtrùction. is is allowed on all hands, 
and is not eſteemed a criminal profanation of ſacred time. 


XI. Anſwer II. But if the ſcrupulous ſubjeRs ſee no ſuch neceſ- 
ſity in the caſe, for the preſervation of the ſtate or the welfare and 
lives of men, or if the ſtate command ſuch actions as may be really 
neceſſary in themſelves ; but which are not neceſfary at that par- 
ticular time, and which in their opinion would criminally profane 
the days that the Jews or chriſtians call holy; then it ſeems proper 

and neceſſary that the Jew ſhould preſerve his Saturday as well as 
the chriſtian his Sunday ſacred for reſt and divine worſhip, as pre- 
ferring obedience to God rather than men: And | think he muſt con- 
ſequently ſubmit to ſuch penalties as the ſtate thinks neceſſary for 

— — welfare. I ſee not how this can be avoided. The ſtate 
muſt be the judge. | 

XII. The ſtate therefore in ſuch caſes, as I ſaid before, ought to 
enjoin no other penalty for ſuch neglects, than a wiſe and tender 
father would impoſe upon a child who loves and honours him, 
when he is conſtrained to negle& ſome part of his father's com- 
mands in order to obey God and his conſcience : And the penalty 
or forfeit of each man for neglect in ſuch a caſe muſt beer yer be 

 fmall, when it is meaſured by and adjuſted to the detriment which 
it is ſuppoſed the ſtate may receive from each ſingle perſon's ab- 
ſence or neꝑlect of the required hour and civil ſervice appointed by 
the ftate. Orif the penalty ſhould be reduced a httle below the 
detriment the ſtate can be ſuppoſed to ſuſtain by the neglect, 1 
think it would not be amiſs, ſince it is an expreſſion of tenderneſs 
to the conſciences of good men, who are in all reſpects faithful and 
obedient to the ſtate. | | 
XIII. Anſwer III. And after all, every private perſon muſt be 
left to his own conſcience, to judge or determine how far the ac- 
tion required by the ſtate would profane the day which he calls 
ſacred, and whether God calls him to comply with the orders of 
Rate, or to refuſe it, and ſubmit to the penalty: Always ſuppofi 
that the chriſtian ſhould not entirely neglect public worſhip o 
God on a Sunday nor the Jew on a Saturday ; but as far as poſſible, 
ſhould chuſe thoſe hours for the -worſhip of God, which are beſt 
ſuited to the conveniency of the ſtate and the general eafe of thoſe 
of his own ſect: Nor do I think in ſueh caſes God would be found 
a rigorous or hard maſter. | 


XIV. And perhaps this may be one reaſon why the inſtitution 
of the chriſtian ſabbath or Sunday, is not ſo plain and expreſs in the 
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among all the numerous inhabitants of a land, and each of theſe may claim a dit 
tin day of the week as facred : What, mult theſe civil affairs then have no ane &? 
appointed for the tranſaction of them, becauſe every day that could be named wool 
intericre with the proſeſſions or pretences of ſome ſe or qther 1 © + 
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New Teſtament, nor the rules of the obſervation of it ſo evident, 
nor ſo ſtrict and particular as the ſabbath of the Jews : viz. becauſe 
the church of Chriſt being to be raiſed up in all nations, the con- 
{ciences of young chriſtians might be put under too ſevere a bond- 
age in ſome places, where the demands of the ſtate might greatly 
intertere with the religion of the Sunday ; eſpecially if the peculiar 
obligations to keep the day were ſo very ſtrict, and the prohibitioas 
were ſo ſevere as was enjoined to the Jews. 


XV. Yet till 1 think it muſt be granted, if we would keep up 
any ſerious ſenſe of religion and the returns of public worthip, one 
day in ſeven is little enough in general to be devoted to-that purpoſe, 
which both the Jews and chriſtians believe to be divinely appointed. 


XVL As for the times and places of public worſhip in general, 
the magiſtrate has certainly ſo much to do in them, as not to ſufter 
aſſemblies under pretence of 17 15 to meet in ſuch places and at 
ſuch times, as may give any juſt and reaſonable umbrage to the 
ſtate, that ſedition or groſs unmoralities are practiſed there, And 
if any ſociety ſhould think fit to Keep their aſſemblies in caves, and 
lurking holes at midnight, the magiſtrate may always demand an 
officer to be preſent with ſuch aſſemblies, to take care that the 
ſtate received no damage, and that morality and peace be preſerved 
in the ſtate : Or perhaps he may generally ſuppreſs ſuch meetings, 
in ſuch places and ſeaſons, where there is juſt and evident reafon 
for fuſpicion of ſuch wicked practices, notwithſtanding all pretences 
of conſcience: For'l am perſuaded the great God, the Author of 
all civil ſociety and government, will never require any ſuch fort of 
worſhip, nor at fuch times or places, as ſhall endanger the peace 
and welfare of cities and nations, Let but rulers allow ſuch libe 
for worſhip, as God and nature demand, there will be no ground 
for any body to ſeek ſuch places or times for ſocial worthip, as can 
give juſt umbrage to any ſtate or government. | KR Y 


Seer, Vine Particular Religion profeſſed by the Ruling Powers. | 


I. Another queſtion ariſes here. If the ſupreme power of the 
ſtate or civil government profeſſes ſome particular reyealed reli- 
gion, or worſhips the great God with ſome peculiar modes and 
ceremonies of its own, may not the rulers of the ſtate authoriſe 
and appoint men to be public teachers of their own religion in all 
the forms and ceremonics thereof? And may not theſe men cele- 
brate theſe ceremonics by public authority, and lead others into 
the worſhip of their God according to theſe ſpecial forms and 
ceremonies? And may not the rulers appoint theſe teachers or 
prieſts to be paid out of the public revenue, or by tithes, &c. that ts, 
tenths or twelfths of the improvement of the land, or by any taxes 
impoſed by the government? To this I anſwer, | | 


II. Anſwer. That every governor, every teacher, and every ſingle 
perſon ſeems to have a natural right and liberty not only to practiſe 
their own religion themſelves, but to perſuade as many as they can 
to worthip the God they worſhip, and that in and by their own 
approved forms, If duty to God ſhould not require it, benevolence 
and love to our neighbours will incline men to this: But we muſt 
attempt it ſo far only as reaſon and perſuaſion can prevail, without 
any compulſion or force, for conſcience and religion muſt be ever 
tee; Whatfoeyer is done by mere compulſion or terror of men is 
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not hearty and voluntary, and therefore it is not religion, and can 
never be pleaſing to the great God. 

III. But I cannot yet fee any ſufficient reaſon why a ſtate ſhould 
appoint the peculiarities of any revealed religion, or the ſpecial rites 
and ceremonies of any particular worſhippers, or the men who 
celebrate them to be ſupported at the public 3 For theſe pe. 
culiarities are not neceſſary to the preſervation of the ſtate, nor to 
the common outward civil weltare of a people; and 1 think the 
power of the magiſtrate reaches no further. = 


Nor will-I venture to ſay that taxes or tenths, or twelfths, or any 
ſubſidy ſhould be raiſed by the ſtate for any other end, than the 
civil welfare of the ſtate requires. If a heathen prince impoſe a 
tenth penny on all his ſubjects, as a tax to maintain heathen. wor. 
ſhip, would a chriſtian willingly pay it, and think himſelf bound in 
conſcience todo it ? Is not this evidently the reaſon, why the peo- 
ple called quakers in our nation at hore or abroad, refuſe to pay 
the tithes to the clergy of the church of . OH or of other chril. 

tian churches, becauſe they preach and practiſe many things in re- 
ligion which the quakers do not believe, which the light of nature 

and reaſon docs not dictate, and which are not neceſſary to the out- 
ward and civil welfare of mankind *. 


I. But ĩt may be further enquired here, may not thoſe teachers 
or publithers of the civil laws, or the moral duties of natural religion, 
which are before allowed to be paid out of the civil liſt, that is, by 
taxes on the people; I ſay, may not theſe men take an opportunity, 
when the people are met to hear civil and moral lectures, at the 
lame time to inſtruct the people in the knowledge of the peculiar 
religion of their governors, and exhort them to comply with the 
rites and ceremonies thereof, and to join with them in their prac- 
tice ? To this I anſwer as before, | | 


V. Anſwer. That it does not appear plain to me that taxes of 
any kind ſhould eyer be impoſed on the people, in order to en- 
courage and maintain'the peculiar ceremonies or ſacrifices, preach- 
ings or miniſtrations of any Ruppolcd revealed religion beyond 
what is natural, or what is neceſſary for the ſtate. Such taxes may 
perhaps, with as much juſtice be impoſed to maintain, any other 
expenſive or curious and capricious humours of a prince, which 
haye no relation to the civil welfare or to religion. And beſides, 
this impoſition of ſuch a tax might give a diſguſt to ſome of the 
people, who profeſs a very different religion, andhinder or diſcourage 
them from Ry to hear the laws of the land, and lectures of 
moral virtue, which the itate requires to be pee and taught at 
that time and in that place. Would not a Chriſtian ſubject under a 
pagan or Mahometan prince, think it hard to be required to hear 

ures of the Alcoran, and of Mahomet's follies, or of the reveries 
of the heathen prieſts and poets, of Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, Diana, 


* I do not by any means here pretend to vindicate the refuſal of tithes and dues t 
the church in our nation; for they are to be conſidered as a civil or national tax at 
incumbrance, belonging to every piece of land or houſe bought or rented, and ſo 
appointed by our laws ; and therefore cvery man knowingly buys or hires his land ot 
his houſe with this incumbrance fixcd on it, and belonging to thoſe whom the Rate 
appoints to receive and poſſeſs it. But in the firit fixing or erecting a civil government 
of which I am ſpeaking throughout this eſſay, one would not chaſe to have ſuch Jaws 


made, or fuch taxes or incumbrances eſtabliſhed at firſt, which would afford any co! 


Jour and occaſion, for ſuch a reſuſal or diſobedience in times to come, as may 
from real ſcruples of couſcience. * : 
2 


* 
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&c. from week to week, inſtead of moral or civil laws ? And per- 
haps their conſciences might be much offended at it, and they might 
be tempted to neglect their attendance on, and acquaintance with 
the civil and moral laws, if they are mingled in the ſame lecture 
with Alcorans and Talmuds, and Homer's Hymns to the rabble of 
heathen gods. 

VI. Yet I think this may be allowed, that at the end of the 
moral or civil lectures the magiſtrate, when an aſſembly is gathered, 
may appoint the lectures, or exerciſes, or celebrations of his own 
peculiar religion to follow them, provided the people have notice 
of it, and as many as pleaſe are permitted to depart without penalty 
or reproach : And provided always the preacher is not paid out of 
the public money, for any thing he does over and above theſe 
moral or civil lectures, which are needful for the good of the ſtate. 


VII. And it is certain, this further allowance may be made, viz. that 
as any rich man may at his own private expence, or out of his own 
property maintain poets, philoſophers, fingers, teachers or prieſts, 
to preach and practiſe the doctrines and ceremonies of his own pecu- 
liar religion, provided they teach and act nothing inconſiſtent with the 
welfare of the ſtate ; ſo a prince or ſupreme power, may maintain 
teachers of the mathematics, philoſophers, poets, ſtar-gazers, or 
prieſts and preachers of his religion, out of that part of his poſſeſ- 
ſion or revenue which is Nope his own, or his perſonal property, 
and is defigned for the ſupport of himſelf and family and common 
equipage, even though it may be allotted him by the ſtate or the 
laws of the land. For if there ought to be a toleration of all religions 
which interfere not with the good of the ſtate, and private perſons 
may ſupport the teachers and prieſts of their own religion out of 
their own property, 1 ſee no ſufficient reaſon why the ſupreme 

ower, or the governor ſhould be debarred from the ſame privi- 
ege; and as he 1s ſuppoſed to be richer than any of the people, ſo 
he may maintain more prieſts or preachers of his own religion than 
others can. And this practice might be ſo managed by the govern- 
ing powers of any nation, it they are chriſtian, and truly zealous 
tor th eir religion and their Saviour, that would not in the leaſt break 
in upon human liberty, and yet might give very great countenance 
and encouragement to chriſtianity, and aſſiſt in ſpreading it through 
all the nation by degrees; or indeed any other religion for which 
the ruling powers are zealous. I add alſo, that a religion thus pro- 
teſed, and ſupported, by the beneficence of a prince or ſupreme 
powers, may be in ſome ſenſe called an eſtabliſhed religion, becauſe 
it is ſupported by the rulers above and beyond any other form of 


religion, 


VIII. But ſuppoſe the ſupreme and legiſlative powers of any 
ſtate, ſhould join the revenue or taxes, which they raiſe for the 
public ſupport of government, with that revenue which they allow 
te prince for his private or domeſtic expence and his royal equi- 
Page, ſo that they are not diſtinguiſhed i Has not the prince then a 
much larger power in his hands to promote his own peculiar reli- 
gn by money, whether it be pagan, Turkiſh, or chriſtian ? So far 
4s I can ſee, it may be anſwered thus: 


IX. Anſwer. Surely the legiſlative powers by mingling the reve- 
ves for the ſupport of the . — with that e the domeſtic 


*xpence and equipage of the prince's family and court, have put it 
VOL, III. *YY 


% 


Vant, or to enjoy any pult in his.houſehol 
or order, Now military and civil officers in the ſtate are, 
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very much into the power and will of the prince, to lay out more 
or lels 1 yearly for the maintenance and honour of his perſon, 
his court and His family as he ſhall ſee fit; always provided that 
the weltare and honour and offices of the ſtate ſuiler no detriment, 
but have a full allowance made for them, 


In the ſame manner we. may reaſon about the expences em. 
ployed in buildings, paintings, mathematic ſciences or any of his 
own curioſities, or for the ſupport of his own peculiar religion. It 
he maintain the neceſſary officers of the ſtate in proper digaity, and 
keep up the neceflary honours of his own court and bouſchold, as 
the dignity of his poſt requires, he has a liberty to ſave more money 
by prudence and thriftineſs for any lawtul diverſious, or buildings, 
or philoſophical experiments, or the practice and propagation of 
his own religion, &c. I ſay, he may ſave ſo mL more of his 
revenue for ſuch purpoſes and practices, than if theſe civil expences 
were diſtinctiy ſettled and limited by diſtinct parts of the ic venue 
appropriated to each. | 


X. But if many of the people ſhould be of a different ſect, and 
ſhould find that the prince ſaves and withholds too much money 
from the uſes of the ſtate and bis public honour, and that he ex- 
pends too much upon the practice and propagation of a rel!gion 
which they diſapprove, it is poſhble they may grow uneaſy and 
murmur at the Jargenefs of their taxes impoſed on them, which they 
daily obſerve to be ſpent, not in civil government, but in propa- 
gating a difagreeable religion: And in this caſe every ſuch prince 
muſt be left to his own prudence, to judge how far his zeal to pro- 
mote any pecuttar religion, by ſuch large and conſtant expenccs, 
thould be indulged to the diſſatisfaction of his ſubjects. 


SECT. IX.—Of a Religion eftablifhed among the Rulers and Officers of the State, 


I. After all our enquiries we have not hitherto found any one re- 
gion, whether natural or revealed, or pretending to revelation, 
which can be authoritatively eſtabliſhed by the ſtate through all the 
nation, and by that authority can juſtly demand or require the 
attendance and compliance of all the people under any penalty. 
Let us fee then whether tome one religion may not be eftabliſhed 
among all the ruling powers, and demand the attendance of the 
ſupreme and ſubordinate magiſtrates and officers of the land, and 


| this would be ſome ſort of eſtabliſhed religion. | | 


II. Lenquire here then ia the firſt place, whether the ſuprem 
power or powers or legiſlators of the ftate may not make las, 


which ſhall conſtitute and >: 3190 the religion which he or they pro- 


feſs, to be practiſed by all who are admitted to the civil or militar) 
offices thereof; and whether ſuch a law may not rightfully exclude 
all N who refuſe to comply with this religion. Some are en. 
tirely of this opinion ; and the reaſon given for it is this: Surely 
every maker in a iamily may refuſe to take any ſervant who is not 
1 4 © ta as he requires; as for inſtance, one who does not believe 
he bible, one who cannot ſpeak. French or Dutch, one who is not 
willing to wear his livery, or who ſcruples to take an oath. Here 
is no injury done to any perſon whatſoever; for no man has a right 
to come into another man's houſe or family, and be made his fer. 
d, but by his e 

ut as ſel- 


vants in a great family ; aud no hurt is done to any ſubject in the! 
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natural or civil rights or properties, if they are conſtantly continued 
as ſubjeds under the protection of the ruling powers, though they 
are not made officers or rulers in the ſtate, becauſe they have no 
right to it. Lo this enquiry I would make the following anſwers : 


III. Anſwer I. It is granted that a maſter of a family has a 
right to take or exclude what perſons he thinks proper for the ſer- 
vice and welfare of his own private houſe, for they were not mem- 
bers of his family before they were taken into it: So the ruling 


and power may chuſe what perſons and what officers he pleaſes for his 
„ oon houſehold, his perſonal affairs, his guards, and his own public 
dne equipage and honour, without any injury done to other perſons, 
* 5 never had any pretence, by ſtation or merit, to be received 


into the royal houſehold or the guards, as a part or member there- 
of, But the officers of a ſtate, or magiſtrates of the country, ſtand 
in a very different character from the ſervants in a family, becauſe 
every ſubject is already a member of the ſtate, and if he has be- 
haved well therein, he ſhould at leaſt ſtand capable of the prefer- 
ments and offices of his own country, as what he has merited by his 
good character and behaviour, as a ſubject in that ſtate of which he 
ex- MW is a part or member: Nor is it reaſonable or juſt, that a capacity of 
gion preferment ſhould be taken from him by law, but for ſome civil 
and crime or miſdemeanor, becauſe ſuch an incapacity fixed by law, 
they is a public reproach or civil puniſhment. I anſwer in the ſecond 
0pa- Wl place : | 
IV. Anſwer II. That it is poſſible the ſupreme ruling power, 
5 may at preſent profeſs a different religion from) nlmoft all the o- 
ple, or may fall into ſuch different ſentiments, and then ſurely it 
doch not ſeem to be reaſonable or fair to confine 2 inferior magiſ- 
dale. trates or ofhcers to the religion of the ſupreme Ruler, and to forbid 
the people ever to have any ruling officer among them, who is of 
ere- ¶ their own religion, or to bind down all the officers, who muſt keep 
nion, WF the people under due regulation and obſervance of the laws, to a 
| the WW peculiar religion which the bulk of the people diſlike, and perhaps 
the WF abhor, Would not this univerſal ſeparation and oppoſition of reli- 
al'y. ions, probably beget ſuch a ſtrangeneſs and ill- will between the 
ſnd WY rulers and the ruled, as might in a great meaſure endanger thoſe 
the WF bonds of union and love, and mutual good offices, which ſhould be 
and WF always reciprocally maintained between the rulers and the ruled? 
Would it not tend to provoke the people to ſedition, and can it be 
eme ever eſteemed true policy to follow ſuch a conduct, as would bring 
aws, a and dangerous conſequences with it? I anſwer 
pro- irdly: 
tary V. Anſwer III. By wav of conceſſion. When the ſupreme ruling 
lude BY powers and far the greateſt part of the people are of one and the 
en- lame religion, I think it cannot be unlawful, nor is it improper for 
them generally to chuſe the ſubordinate ruling officers out of thoſe 
not perſons who are of the fame religion with the prince and the peo- 
ieve BY pie: And while things continue ſo, there may ſeem to be good 
not reaſons for this conduct in the preſent diſpoſition of human affairs. 
lere t may help to ſecure and eſtabliſh union and love, and unanimity 
ight WY and mutua reſpect, between the rulers and ruled in any govern- 
ler- ment: Which is of great importance to the welfare of the ſtate. 
nent hut it there be a very contiderable number of the people profeffing 
fer. ay other religion, I query whether it can be political wiſdom to 
vVY2 | 
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exclude them from every public office abſolutely and univerſally 
without exception? And it may be another query, whether it may 
be an inſtance of wiſe conduct in any ſuch nation, to make a law 
which ſhall incapacitate a man to be an officer in the ftate, merely 
becauſe he profefles a different religion; which difference in truth, 
hath nothing to do with civil government ? Or can it be proper, to 

ut ſuch a man under a perpetual diſability by the ſentence of a 

w, who is wiſe and good, who is ſtrictly faithful to the ſtate, who 
is acceptable to the people, and hath great perſonal merit and fit. 
neſs, to ſupply a vacant poſt of profit or honour ? 


And it may be ſaid yet further, that in ſome conſtitutions of 
| > the towns and cities, and particular diſtricts and 
livifions, may have a right to chuſe their own officers ; and muſt a 
man of ſuch an excellent character as I have deſcribed, and who is 
much defired by all the inhabitants, be rendered uſeleſs in govern- 
ment, merely becauſe his conſcience obliges him to worſhip God 
in another manner than the prince does ? And ſhould the people be 
for ever deprived of their ancient right to chuſe ſuch a perſon into 
office, and enjoy the benefit of his talents and virtues? However 
it is evident, that if a particular religion be profeſſed by the people 
and their governors both ſupreme and ſubordinate, it may be well 
enough called the national religion, fince the greateſt part of the 
nation profeſs the ſame religion with the ſupreme power in it, and 
generally all the ſubordinate powers profeſs it alſo; though if it be not 
eſtabliſhed under any legal requirements and penalties, ſome E 
ſons may doubt, whether it can be ſo well pronounced an eſtabliſhed 
religion in the full propriety of the words, In the fourth place 
I anſwer : 
VI. Anſwer IV. Suppoſe a whole nation, both rulers and people 
ſhould agree in the preſent age fo far, as actually to have no magil- 
trates or officers ſupreme or ſubordinate, choſen or appointed, But 
who profeſs ſuch a peculiar religion as they themſelves profeſs ; yet 
conſidering that we are all fallible creatures, and that our know- 
ledge is very imperfect, and our opinions are ary changeable, con- 
fidering alſo that the changes and revolutions of human affairs, and 
the ſituation of them are very various, I query whether it be a piece 
of wildom in any ſtate, to make ſuch laws like the Medes and Per- 
fans, which ſhall never be altered in all times to come, Who 
knows what future occurrences may ariſe, wherein it may be ne- 
ceſſary for a ſtate to do that in one age for its own preſervation and 
advantage, which was not proper in former years? And who knows, 
what further views may ariſe in the minds of the ruling powels 
through longer obſervation and experience, which may ſhew them 
how reaſonable it is to repeal laws that have been formerly made, 
though at that time, they might generally be thought neceſſary. 
Surely it can be no piece of wiſdom for a+perſon or a family or 3 
rg om, by any preſent reſolution or law to preclude themſelves 
and their poſterity for ever from all poſſible advantages that miglt 
ariſe from the change or repeal of it in future times. In the laſt 


VII. Anſwer V, I would make the ſuppoſition, that the preſent 
religion both of prince and people is heathen idolatry, and chen! 
would make theſe few queries — viz, | 


Query I. If ſuch a law had been made in every nation in the on 
of heatheniſm, to exclude all but heathens and idolaters from public 
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poſts, I query whether the government of all the European as well as 
eaſtern nations, muſt not have continued for ever heathen? And 
whether any ſecular power or government in Europe, could ever 
have regularly become chriſtian ? Now ſurely it would be hard to 
ſay, that that could have been an equitable law which ſhould for 
ever exclude a chriſtian prince from the throne in every nation of 
Europe, and forbid chriſtian officers ever to have been eſtabliſhed 
amongſt them. | 


II. Whether the underſtanding and conſcience of prince or people 
who made ſuch a law, might not in time gain further light and 
knowledge, ſo as actually to caſt off their old heathen religion, ſince 
the light of conſcience ought to be obeyed ? But muſt every one of 
them loſe their preſent civil rights by this their increaſe of know - 
ledge and obedience to God and confcience ? Muſt the prince, if 
he turns chriſtian, loſe all his authority, or the officers their civil or 
military power, merely becauſe they have forſaken idolatry, and 
worlhipped the one true God through ſeſus Chrift ; ſtill ſuppoſing, that 
all of them are faithful to fulfil their preſent poſts in the {tate, and 
all their duties to it? Ihe abſurdity of this would yet more abund- 
antly appear, if the bulk of the people were become chriſtians too, 
and longed for a chriſtian magiſtrate, What muſt both people and 
prince be eternal ſlaves to ſuch a law, which their anceſtors made in 
the time of ignorance? Muſt a chriſtian people for ever be obliged 
to have heathen magiſtrates becauſe their heathen anceſtors once 
made ſuch a law? Surely the very light of nature teaches us that 
the prince and the people, may join to reverſe ſuch a law when- 
ſoever they feel the miſchief and lavery that attends it ; and would 
they be wiſe, to try the fame experiment again, when they have 
once felt the inconvenience and bondage ot it ? 


III. May not ſome excellent perſons be found, who are fit for 
any poſt or office in the 22 whether ſupreme or ſubor- 
dinate, who may profeſs the goſpel of Chriſt, and thus differ from 
the heathen 21 which is eſtabliſhed by this law? Perſons 1 
lay, whom the people themſelves would wiſh to be their rulers and 
governors, and perſons who by the conſtitution have as much right - 
to it as any others, excepting only their peculiar religion. In an 
eleQtive government, why thould the people be forbid to chuſe ſuch 
ſupreme governors among them, only becauſe they are chriſtians ? 
And why ſhould the ſupreme power in any kingdom or govern- 
ment whatſoever, be forbid to make the fitteſt perſons he can find, 
officers in. the army and the ſtate, merely becauſe they are chriſ- 
tans? Or if particular cities or towns or counties have a right by 
the conſtitution to chuſe their own .magittrates ,or officers, wh 
ſhould they be hindered from enjoying the benefit of ſuch magiſ- 
rates as are ſuppoſed to be wiſeſt and fitteſt, merely becauſe the 
profeſs chriſtianity ? Can this be for the welfare of the ſtate, whic 
the rulers and the ruled are all bound to conſult? Can it be any advan- 
tage to a ſtate to have worſe officers choſen into any poſt, ſupreme 
or ſubordinate, and to have much fitter perſons rejected, and that 
merely becauſe they hold fome chriſtian opinions and practices, 
which have nothing to do with the ſtate any further, than to teach 
— incline all men in all ſtations to make mankind more ſafe and 

Ppy. | 

VIII. Thus far may be argued, if the religions are entirely dif- 
ferent in the very foundations and ſubſtance of them, as the heathen 
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the chriſtian, But if the religions in conteſt be very nearly the 
ame, and differ only in ſome circumſtantials, there can never be 
10 much reafon why there ſhould be ſo great a difference made he. 
tween them in the diſpoſal of public ofiees of truſt or profit; for 
the dangers of any kind that can ariſe from fuch promiſcuous 

Icers is not fo great or formidable. This therefore in ſuch en- 
quiries ſhould always come into the conſideration. 


IX. But after all, if in any nation a great majority of the people 
together with the ſupreme rulers, be of one religion or one ſect, and 
ſeveral other ſects of the ſame religion are diſperſed throughout the 
land, I cannot fee any hurt in it, as 1 ſaid before, if the ruling 
powers generally chuſe and appoint perſons of their own fect to be 
officers of the ſtate ; ſuppoſing ſtill they do not exclude others by a 
Jaw, and thereby lay a public reproach or odium upon thoſe who 
have no way deſerved it. If there be a juſt and complete tolera- 
tion of every fuch ſe& or religion, as doth not hinder the public 
peace of the ſtate, I do not ſee that the leſſer ſects have reaſon to 
complain, that they are not actually made rulers and officers of the 
ſtate ; provided always that there are no offices of burden and ex- 
pence impoſed upon them, while they are not called into any offices 


of honour or profit. 


And if there are 2 of worth and value, very fit in all reſpects 


| to ſuſtain public offices, and yet are of a different religion or dif. 


ferent ſe& from the chief rulers and the bulk of the people, I think 
it muſt be determined by the wiſdom of the rulers to judge where 


the ſuperior balance lies, between the advantages ariſing from the 


od qualifications of the perſon, and the dangers which may ariſe 
om the difference of his religion; and accordingly they mult de- 
termine whether it be fit to entruſt him with ang ſuch public office 
or no, to which he has no claim by nature or by law. Here an ob- 
jection will ariſe from this conceffion, viz. If the fupreme rulers 
mould judge, that the ſuperior balance of wiſdom lies in guarding 
inft the danger of perſons of a different religion conſtantly, why 
may not this be expreſſed and confirmed by a law, which is but 
the conſtant and final determination of the ſupreme rulers ? But! 
anſwer as before, | 


I. That, perhaps, it would not be juſt by a law, to lay any mark 
of infamy, any public odium or civil incapacity on perſons, merely 


on account of their religion, where in all other re ſpects they deſerve 


well of the ſtate. Beſides, 

II. The 2 determination of any fupreme ruler not to make 
ſuch or ſuch a man an officer or magittrate, becauſe of the ruler's 
Jealouſy of his religion, reaches but to the preſent time and the 
preſent fituation of affairs, and this will anſwer all the juſt and 
reafonable purpoſes of a ſupreme ruler: But to eſtabliſh ſuch 3 
law, lays a long and conſtant odium, or public reproach as well as 
etz on that whole ſect or party for time to come, when |! 
may be the beſt intereſt of the ſtate to have that very officer, or a 
magiſtrate of that religion, choſen or fixed in ſuch a ſtation. Sce 
ſection ix. And, x | 

III. 1 enquire, whether in many caſes this would not be found 
direct periecution for conſcience : If ever fo worthy a man be cm- 
ployed for ſeveral years in a heathen country, in an office of honour 
or profit, or both, and he be convinced and profciles chrittianily, 
would not ſuch a law, which excludes chriſtians from all offices, 
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turn him out of his place and livelihood, and perhaps leave him and 
his family to ſtarve ? The fame cafe may happen, where any law 
is made to ſeclude any different ſects of the fame religion from all 
. 

X. Vet ĩn order to ſecure the peace and welfare of the ſtate, and 
the common good of mankind, which is the great end of govern- 
ment, I would here venture to enquire whether there are not two 
ſorts of perſons, who may be conſtantly and righttully excluded 
even by a law, from any {upreme or ſubordinate offices in the ſtat 
and that merely upon the account of their religion or ſome wicke 
articles in it. | 

XI. Firſt, When the religion which any perſon profeſſes, con- 
tains ſuch pernicious articles in it, and efpectially if it has been fre- 

uently attended with fuch correſpondent practices from time to 
time, as give abundant evidence and example that the principles 
of that religion, encourage and authorize men to invade the peace 
of the ſtate, the rights of the prince, and the civil or religious liber- 
ties, the property and weltare of the people. [hence I would 
take leave to enquire, whether or no the popiſh religion, by its per- 
ſecuting and bloody principles, as well as by its ſubjection to a 
toreign potentate or prince even the pope of Rome, who pretends 
to abfolve men from the moſt folemn and ſacred bonds; I ſay, 
whether this Roman religion has no: made it effectually appear, 
that neither princes nor people can be ſaſe wheretoever the papiſts 
have power“: Forl take all thoſe principles of religion which al- 
low the depoſing of kings and the perſecuting of people, merely on 
account of religion, to be unjuit in themielves, and inconſiſtent 
with the welfare of any ſtate; and conſcquently I query whether 
any wife ſtate ſhould ever admit of fuch rulers or ofacers ia any 
poſt whatſoever of high or low degree, unleſs they can firſt clear 
themſelves from theſe wicked principles. In the fecond place, 


XII. Secondly, I enquire whether perſons, whoſe religion will 
not permit them to give eſtectual ſecurity of their allegiance to their 
ſuperiors in the government, or ſecurity to the people of their pro- 
tection, I ſav, whether perſons of ſuch a religion as indulges men 
in the violation of all fuch bonds of ſceurity, can be fately admitted 


to be ſupreme or ſubordinate officers in any ſtate : For ſuch officers 


cannot faithfully ſtipulate or contract with their prince to ferve 
him ; nor can rulers or princes of fuch a * ſtipulate with their 
people to be faithful in their office : Nor do I fee any way how ſuch 
a religion can effectually ſecure the diſtinct rights either of 7 — 
or ee unleſs this part of it be abſolutely and effectually 
renounced. 


XIII. And indeed, as I have hinted before, ſuch perſons among 
the people who cannot engage by bonds laid upon conſcience for 


Let it be obſerved here, that this ſcheme does not allow any prince or tate to 
perſecute the papitts in the lceatt degree on the account of their worſhipping im 
« making a piece of bread their God, and adoring it as the body of Jeſus Chritt; 
nor for any fooleties or idolatries in their religion, which do not injure the public 
wellare in things natural or civil. Not a tarthing of their money, nor a hair of their 
bead ſhould be taken away on this account. But if they will profeſs and maintain 
luch opinions and principles about the powers of a prictt or a pope to abſolve them 
af their vaths, and to break. all their bands of duty to the civil government, and to 
beit ſellow ſubjects, I ſce not how they can claim any protection from the tate, 
3 an admiſſian into any poſt of truſt or profit, as appears in the next para- 

raphs. 


— — — 
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their allegiance and faithfulneſs to any civil government, or who 
think their religion allows them to break "thoſe bonds for the ſake 
of their religion, I do not fee how they can claim common protec. 
tion under any ſtate or government whatſoever ; and therefore! 
think with more abundant evidence, they may be very rightfully 
excluded by a law from any othce therein. And we may be well 
aſſured that that religion can never be from God which allows no 
ſecure ſtipulation between prince and people; that is in ſhort, 
which allows no mutual ſecurity in civil government, which in 
general is an ordinance of God for the good of mankind. 8 


SECT, X.—Of the Power of the Prince in every Wor ſhipping Aſſembly, 


I. Though the ſupreme power of any ſtate, has no right to im- 
pole the profeifion or PROS of any one peculiar religion upon the 
people, yet ſince civil government is an ordinance of God as the God 
of nature for the welfare of mankind, the ſupreme power in any 
nation may poſſibly have a right to command ſeveral things to be 
done in every aſſembly that meets for divine worſhip : As, 


II. 1. I think they may give it in charge to every religious ſo- 
ciety, as they are members of the ſtate, that ſometimes at leaſt, and 
upon proper occations they ſhould preach up moral duties to men, 
as well as the duties of piety towards God; that they ſhould teach 
men to be honeſt. and faithful, to be kind and compaſſionate, to be 
ſober and temperate, and to be dutiful to their civil governors in all 
thoſe things which the civil powers have a right to demand; and 
that they thould preach againſt perſonal and ſocial vices, as ſlander, 
theft, adultery, drunkennets, quarrelling, murder, cruelty, cheating, 
faction, ſedition, tumult, rebellion, and the raiſing animoſities and 
diſturbances in the ſtate : Eſpecially where the magiſtrates, as St, 
Paul expreſſes it, are not a terror to good works but to the evil, and re the 
miniſters of God for good. This is the defign of St. Paul's advice, 
Rom. xiii. 1—7. Let every foul be ſubjedt to the higher powers. —Whoſterer 
refiſteth the power, refiſteth the ordinance of Cd: or rulers are not a ler- 
ror to good works but to the evil —IWherefore ye muſt needs be ſulhject, not 
only for wrath, that is, for fear of punithmeot, but alſo for oonſcience- 
ute. For, for this * pay. you tribute alſo. And he repeats ſuch kind 
— advice to Titus the 9 Tit. wk , 2.—Put them 1 to 
fubjet to principalities and powers, to obey magiſirates, to be ready to 
every — to ſpeak evil no man, &c. All theſe things being 
neceſſary to preſerye the civil government and the ſtate in welfare 
and peace, as well as neceſlary and eflential parts of all the reli- 
gions that are good for any thing in the world, I think it may lie 
within the province of the ſupreme power to require that the peo- 
le in their religious aſſemblies, among other leſſons, ſhould be in- 
ucted in theſe matters at convenient ſeaſons. 


III. 2. I think the ſupreme power may require alſo that amongſt 
the addrefles or prayers for temporal bleſſings which are offered up 
to their God by any ſocieties of men, there ſhould be ſome petitions 
put up for the welfare of the government: Surely every man 
ould pray for a ſpirit of wiſdom and juſtice, and the beſt of divine 
bleſſings upon their rulers, This is the inſtruction of the apoſtles 
to all chriſtians, though it was ſuppoſed they lived then under 
heathen governments; 1 Tim. ii. 1. I exhort therefore that firſt of all 
Supplications, prayers, interceſſions, and giving of thanks be made for all men 
| 2 * 
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for kings and all that are in authority, that under them wwe may lead a quiet and 
peaceable ¶Me in all godlinejs and hangſly. | 

IV. 3. It magittrates may require every religious aſſembly, 
meeting tor inſtruction and 2 to have leſſons of moral duty and 
allegiance taught them, and to have prayers oftered up for the go- 
vernors in times of proſperity and peace, may they not alſo when 
any calamity or danger attends the ſtate or nation, by war, famine, 
peſtilence, tumults, &c. I fay, may they not at ſuch ſeaſons appoint 
a certain day or hours of the day for worſhipping aſſemblies, each 
to addreſs their God in a way of prayer*, that theſe dangers may 
be prevented, or theſe calamities removed? Such a civil appoint- 
ment do2s not fo much as pretend to make the day facred, and I 
think it cannot be reaſonably ſcrupled by perſons of any religion 
upon that account, 


V. I have turned this queſtion on all ſides in my thoughts, and 
cannot at prefent ſee any criminal impoſition upon conſcience in 
ſuch demands of the government: For if the day which happens to 
be appointed by the magiitrate for ſuch a purpoſe, is held ſhared by 
any religious party in the land, yet ſurely prayers for the welfare of 
the ſtate and the nation can never be finfully offered up upon ſuch 
a lacred dav, that is, it can be no profanation of the day to make 
ſuch addreſſes to God. And on the other hand, if the day be not 
held ſacred, the hours appointed to this ſervice are not to be ſup- 
poſed to ingroſs fo much time as to hinder them from the buſineſſes 
of the civil life, beyond what is required by the neceſſities of the 
fate, or the obligation of the people to promote the public welfare. 


VI. And it ſeaſons of prayer may be commanded by the 
government in caſes of public calamity or danger, we may by the 
lame reaſon conclude alfo, that ſcaſons of public thankſgiving may 
be appointed upon any national occaſion of returning thanks for 
pubiiz health, peace, and plenty, or ſpecial dellyverance from diſtreſs 
or danger: Always provided that every religious aſſembly be per- 
mitted to worthip their God in their own way and manner on tuch 
appointed ſcaſons; tor thoſe actions of thankſgiving ſeem to be a 
part of natural. ſocial religion, in which the welfare of the ſtate is 
concerned. Perhaps it will be objected here, that by this rule our 
King James the ſecond, might appoint a day of prayer againſt king 
William, or the prince of Orange, when he came really tor the de- 
lverance of the nation from tyranny ; or he might appoint a 
teukſgiving for the birth of the ſpurious prince of Wales or the 
pretender ; for princes will make themſelves judges whether occur- 
ences are national dangers or benefits. Anfwer. Where fuch 
tings happen, every ſingle perſon muſt be a judge of his own 
ations according to conſcience, and-muſt never trifle with God to 
obey the commands of a king ; nor will the commands of a king 
lay any obligations on conſcience in ſuch caſes, where it is dubious 
on which fide the true welfare of the nation ſtands. But in all 
caſes where the danger or the benefit of a nation is moſt apparent 
and certain, and univerſally agreed, I think a prince may require 
the religious affiſtance of the people for the civil welfare, | 


Let it ſhould be objected here, that no magiſtrate may appoint idolaters on any -. 
to worſhip idols or talſe gods, 1 would fay, that the form of the proclamation or 
Pic command, ſhould only in general expreſs the wbrſhip of God, which if any 
"anc ſubjects apply to (alſe gods, the magiſtrate 15 not to blame, in my opinion. 
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VII. And perhaps it may not be unlawful, for the civil power u it 
lay ſome ſmall penalty upon thoſe, who without juſt excuſe wilfully W M. 
and rebelliouſly oppoſe or renounce any ſuch religious ſervices for W 1iy 
the ſtate, that is, in caſes of moſt apparent danger or bleſſing: ace 
And perhaps a heavier penalty may be appointed for ſucli obſtinate 
and ſtubborn ſpirits, as will boldly tranſadt any thing in public, in 
ſuch a way of ſport or labour, &c. which will be a manifeſt and 


public hinderance to the ſacred offices required by the magiſtrate, 2 
on the days appointed for public prayer or thankfulneſs. We find the 
the king of Nineveh, who was a heathen, was led by the light «f dat 
nature to appoint, in a very ſtrict manner, ſuch a day of humiliation _ 
and prayer throughout the city, when they were in imminent dan. = 
er of deſtruction under the threatenings of God, Gee mouth of 1 
23 bis prophet, Jonah iii. 5—10. And as the light of nature and g 
reaſon ſeem to dictate it, ſo the ſucceſs of it was agreeable to their WM A ; 
defires, and the threatened deſolation was prevented. Whether ** ; 
the king had a right to command the ceremonies of ſackcloth and 15 
aſhes indeed may bear a diſpute : But fo far as I can fee, their ron 
crying mightily unto their god, on tome appointed day, might be a very — 
Jawfui. and proper command from their king, as a father and pro. 8 | 
tector of the people, and I ſhould think the people might be bound U 
to obey it, But ſtill, as I ſaid before, it muſt be in ſuch caſes only, 10 
where they are ſatisfied the true intereſt and welfare of the nation 175 
demands it. In dubious caſes every man muſt have leave to judge i }:” 
for himſelf, and no man's conſcience ſhould be bound to pray for oF 
| thoſe things which he believes in his heart to be a public grievance f ; 
or danger, or to pray againſt what he believes to be a public bleſ. oo 
fing, however the civil powers may enjvin or require it. bo F 
VIII. Here then it will be ſaid, if the magiſtrate may forbid au Sat. 
thing that gives —.— interruption to the ſoſemnity of ſuch national WF cou! 
faſting or thankſgiving days by laws and penalties, in evident caſes Wh day 
of national dangers or bleſſings, or may he not by laws and penal. and 
ties forbid alſo the common labours or ſports of men on thoſe days, in a 
which he himſelf believes ſacred to God and religion ? This argu- X 
ment may be further enforced thus: In a chriſtian country, where IM reſt 
prince and people are chiefly chriſtians, may not the prince forbid Bf or c 
all his ſubjects, whether chriſtians or pagans, Turks or Jews, h WW whi 
labour or ſport publicly on the firſt day of the week, ſince it is ma. rule: 
nifeſt that the indulgence of ſuch ſports or labours on that day WF thou 


would be an offence and a ſnare to the chriſtians, a means of cot- to re 


rupting their children and families, &c. and hinder them in the WF plai. 
learning or the celebration of the chriſtian religion ? To anſwer WF ipor 
this queſtion impartially, | | bitio 


IX. Anſwer, Let us turn the tables, -and ſuppoſe the ruling 2 
powers, and the greateſt part of the people to be Mahometans; BF dd, 
and then enquire, whether they may not command every perſon c e oy 
what religion ſoever, to abſtain from all public ſports and labours on XCE 
a Friday, becauſe it is manifeſt that the indulgence of them would X 


an offence to Mahometans, and a means of hindering the! BM rule; 
children and families from the learning or celebration of ſome parts o there 
the Mahometan worſhip. If this be allowed, it is certain, whatſoeve! WW have 
a Mahometan prince has a right to do in his own country, a chriſtian WW grou 
prince has a right to do the ſame in his. But unleſs this prohibition By any. 


of public ſports and labours on any certain day, can be reaſonably WW requ 
conſtrued to the natural and civil welfare of the ſtate or the people, 
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tit may be doubted whether any prince, either heathen, chriſtian, or 
ully Mahometan, has a right to forbid any of his people to get their 
for WF livelihood by public labour one day in a week, merely becauſe it is 
ng: accounted religious and ſacred, by him and the greateſt part of his 
tc WW iubjects. I ſay, this may he doubted and would bear a diſpute, 
„in nor will I pretend to determine here abſolutely on this argument. 


nd x. Therefore I add further: God himſelf when he was king of 
and WY che Jews, or their civil ruler, appointed one day in ſeven, that is, 
Saturday or their ſabhath, as a proper ſeaſon for the natural reſt 
and repoſe of animals, both of man and beaſt, as well as for his 
own worſhip in public afſemblies, and that under ſevere penalties ; 
and the ſtranger within the gates was obliged to ſubmit to it. It is true, 
am the great God well knew that one — in ſeven was the moſt proper 
4 and juſt proportion of time for the reſt and repoſe of animal nature, 
and for the celebration of public religion: And therefore princes 
and ſtates who know this, ſhould appoint the ſame proportion. But 
ber ſnce God as the king of the Jews, appointed this ſeventh-day, there 
er {cems to be ſome reaſon for us to ſay, that even princes who know 
not this divine appointment, may alle this authority to-require 
pro, their f ubjects to d vote one day in ſeven, or ten, or twelve to the reſt 
and repoſe of nature, for the God of nature has informed us by the 
fourth commandment, this is for the good of the people: And the 
: mor may forbid, at leaſt, all public labours on that day, and pub- 
05" WE lic diverſions too, that all his ſubjects may have leiſure, and may 
be encouraged to maintain and practiſe ſome religion, and to pay 
lef ſome public worſhip to their God without interruption or moleſta- 
der tion. This ſeems alſo to be needful for the civil intereſt of the ſtate 
or the whole people, as has been proved before. But as this day was 
am Saturday when God was the king of the Jews, fo in a Mahometan 
onal country this day will be Friday; in a chriſtian nation it will be Sun- 
aſes day; in heathen nations perhaps other days would be appointed, 
nal. and it is impoſſible in this caſe to gratify every religious ſe& or party 


ays, ia a nation. 


gu- XI. Now if any weekly day whatſoever, be devoted to natural 
here reſt or to the 4. Br of a god in a country, as it ſerves the natural 
rbid WF or civil intereſt of mankind, 1A that very day ſeems moſt proper 
s, '0 WWF which the bulk of the people ſhall chuſe, and eſpecially if both the 
ma- rulers and the majority of the people agree in the ſame; even 
day WF though the reaſon of their agreement is becauſe they think it ſacred 
cor- WF to religion: Nor have the leſſer ſects or parties any reaſon to com- 
[the BF plain, that for the general good they are forbid public labours or 
wer WF ſports, one day in a week. Upon this foot I think the final prohi- 
bition of public ſports, labour or traffic on Sundays in a chriſtian 
ling country may be vindicated. But if any particular ſects think other 
ans; MI days more ſacred than thoſe which are appointed by the government, 
n of they ſhould never be conſtrained to work or labour on thoſe days, 
except the neceſſity of the ſtate requires it, as I have before ſhewn. 


ould XII. Theſe are ſome of the powers, which I think a ptince or a 
he ruler may lay claim to in every religious ſociety. And perhaps 
ts of Bil there may be yet a further right that the ſupreme civil power may 
ever Wl have in religious ſocieties, viz. whereſoever there is any colour or 
ſtian BY ground for ſuſpicion that the members of theſe ſocieties are doing 
ton any thing to the detriment of the public peace, there the prince may 
ably require the preſence of ſome civil officer to inſpect and ſee that . 
| | 22 
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nothing be done contrary to the welfare of the ſtate: Always 
requiring at the ſame- time that this officer make no manner of it. 


.turbance in the —— practices of this — where the offices 


of the civii government are not invaded, nor the public peace in. 
jured. If the-prinee has a right to do this in any other ſocieties, 
where he has reaſon to ſuſpect ſedition, why may he not do it in 
religious ſocieties alſo? 


XIII. There are ſome other inſtances of power in things ſacred 
which princes have claimed; and even fome of the beſt of our for- 
mer writers in ſpeaking of theſe matters, have allowed more power 
to civil governors In ſuch points, than either reaſon or ſcripture will 
ſupport. "They have permitted princes to call and ditmifs or con- 
clude {ynods for ſettling religious controverſies, to direct the: 
meetings and to preſide over them? ſome have authorized them to 
adjuſt what crimes ſhall be ſubjected to church-cenfures, and what 
not, as well as to execute thoſe cenſures: They have given them 

wer to determine circumſtances in divine worſhip and to regulate 
all things of outward mode, form and ceremony, relating to order 
and decency, &c. But 1 can find no ſuthcicnt ground to juftity 
theſe pretences either in reaſon or ſcripture “. 


XIV. 1 know it will be objected here, that thoſe few rights and 
powers, which I have allowed to princes and ftates, do not ariſe to 
the notion of an eſtabliſhed church: But in every nation there 
muſt be ſome eſtabliſhment of religion, ſay they, there muſt be 
ſome national church, or fettled worthip appointed by the ſtate, 


without which religion cannot fubtiſt. Anſwer. No particular 1e- 


ligion or worthip can be Tully cKabliſhed by civil powers without 
ſome ſort of penalties, on thofe people or officers who. comply not 
with it; and is not this very doQrine of the neceſſity of an 
eſtabliſh religion, and an eftablifhed church, which has fixed {6 
many wicked and miſchievous religions throughout the world, and 
which hath excluded the 2 true religion of Chriſt and the New 
Teſtament, out of moſt of the nations of the earth in former and 
later ages? And ſhall chriſtian and proteſtant rulers, think that 
thing ſo neceſſary in civil government, which is liable to ſuch horrid 
confequences, and which they ſo much complain of in all other 
rulers; as being highly injurious to God and men, and to the rel!- 
gion of the bleſſed ſeſus. : f | 


XV. And I cannot but remark here, that there are many perſons 
highly zealous for an eſtabliſhed religion, who are ever urging the 
attern of the primitive churches, and eſpecially that of the three 
rſt centuties, as the ſtandard and rule- to which our preſent chni- 
tianity ſhould be reduced, in diſcipline and worſhi ey are eycr 


informing us what a glorious thing the chriſtian reſioivn was in thoſe 


That excellent writer Baron Poffendorſ has fallen into theſe ſew miſtakes, i 
that valuable little diſcourſe of his concerning “ The Relation between Chorch 
and State; or how far- the Chriftian and Civil Life affect each other: Which wa 
tranflated with an excellent pretace, written by Mr. Barbeyrac, and printed in Eng- 
Iim by John Watts at the Roſe in St. Paul's Church-yard., 1719 Theſe chief mil- 
takes or/fanlts may be found from the ſorty-fifth to the fiftieth ſeftion. I could not 


comply with theſe opinions, when 1 read it mapy years ago: Otherwiſe I think it's 


the beſt book that ever I met with on this ſubjett ; and the priuciples on which 4 3 
written, do not only give us a bappy clue for the juten ſentiments in this come 

* [4 hþ 
verſy, but even contradict and overturn thoſe very miflakes of the author, wh 


de hath Nid into for want of cate and attention in thoſe ſectious which- are 
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days, how divinely the church flouriſhed, and grew in piety and 
devotion, as well as in numbers, and in every ſpiritual grace and 
beaut', We allow this account of the glory of thote early churches, 
and the beauty of holinets, and the amazing ſucceſs ot the goſpel 
which was tound among them, though we cannot admit all their 
practices to be a pertett rale or ſtandard of chriſtianity, which 
honour belongs only to the New Icttament. But let thoſe perſons 
remember that in thoſe three firſt centuries there was no ſuch thing 
as a church eſtabliſhed by law; and then let all thoſe glories be 
confeiled to belong to the chriſtian church, hen it had no national 
eſtabliſhment, no royal ſupports, nov ſettled revenues, no civil 
power to aggrandize and to adorn it: And let it be remembered too, 
that when it became an eltabliſhed church under the emperor Con- 
itantine and his tucceflors, its true glory and ſpiritual beauty an 
excellence by degrees faded away, and was almoit loſt by the 
vilible powers, pomp and honours attending this very eſtabliſhment. 
The church of Chriſt in the New Teitament, is built on ſuch a 
foundation, that it wants nothing of civil power to ſupport it, be- 
des the mere prote ction of the ſtate, which every chrittian ſociety 
may require and expect in common with every other focicty of 
men, who are good ſubjects, and pay ail due ailegiance to the ſtate 
in which they dwell. 


CONCLUSION. 


i Tnus have given a ſhort account of mv beft ſentiments, how 
far any fort of public aſſemblies for hearing lectures on divine, civil. 
or moral ſubj2&s, or the public preaching or celebration of peculiar 
religions, may be ſafely eſtabliſhed by the ftate ; how far ſome 
public warſhip may be required in general, and eſpecially on par- 
ucular occaſions of the public intereit of the ſtate, and how far the 
people are required tu pay their attendance. But I cannot find any 
luthcient power in the ſtate or government to oblige the nation or 
particular perſons in it under penalties to any form of worthip. If 
| have in any thing exceeded the bounds of the juſt and reaſonable 
rights of government, or too much limited the juſt and natural liber- 
ues or conſciences of mankind, either princes or people, I thall be 
glad to be better iuformed in a ſpirit of meekneſs and charity, which 
generally attends the ſpirit of wiſdom and truth. | 


II. The only maxim by which I have conducted my ſentiments 
through all this fcheme, is this, that the power of civil government 
reaches no further than the preſervation of the natural and civil 
welfare, rights and propertibs of mankind with regard to this world, 
and has nothing to do with religion further than this requires : But 
the ſpecial rights of conſcience, and the things of retigion, as they 
relate to another world, belong to God only. And the goſpel of 
Chriſt does not pretend to erect a kingdom of this world, and therefore 
It alters nothing in the nature of civil government; but leaves to 
Laſur the things that are Ceſur's; Mat. xxii. 21. 

III. There may be many things which a zealous chriſtian ruler 
might think very proper to be done for the honour of his God and 
his Saviour in the public worid, and in the management of the ſtate ; 
and indeed he may do much tor Ged in reforming a finful land ; 
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yet in the peculiarities of chriſtianity, I find nothing that can be re. 
quired or impoſed by civil authority, without intrenching upon the 
rights or liberties of mankind : And I was not willing to indulge any 
thing to beumpoſed upon heathen ſubjects by chriſtian governars, 
which may not alſo be counted reatonable and lawtul for a heathen 
governor tu impoſe upon chriſtians ; becaule the religion of Chriſt 
makes no change in the nature of civil power. 


IV. Nor do | know how to vindicate a chriſtian ſtate in propa- 
gating their own religion by any ſuch methods of compulſion or 
penalty, which a heathen ſtate . not alſo uſe for the ſupport 
and encouragement of theirs: And therefore I cannot fee it lawfu] 
for any Civil power in chriſtendom to ſuppreſs the publication of any 
new, ſtrange, or foreign ſects or 3 in religion, where they pro- 
miſe and pay due allegiance to the rulers, ſupport the 3 
maintain the public peace, and moleſt not the ſtate: Nor do I fee 
good reaſon to make any ſuch laws, or execute any ſuch puniſh- 
ments againft the peaceable preachers of any ſect or party, which 
we clicifiians ſhould have thought unreaſonable or unlawful for the 
civil powers of Athens to haye made and executed againſt St. Paul, 
when in the midſt of a heathen nation on Mars-hill he preached Jeſus 
aud the reſurreAion ; Acts xvii. 22, In all our reaſonings and writings 
on this important ſubje&, let us take heed to allow no ſuch 
power or dominion to men, which would have excluded the belt of 
religions, that is, the religion of Chriſt out of the world. 


V. I know it has been ſaid upon theſe occaſions, that the chriſ- 
tian magiſtrate has right to perſecute or ſuppreſs the Pagan religion, 
becauſe it is falſe, whereas the Pagan magiſtrate has no right to 
ſuppreſs chriſtianity, becauſe it is true: And though theſe pretences 
to truth may be contended on both fides, yet ſince one may be 
proved to be true, and the other to be falſe, truth has always a right 
on its ſide which falſehood can never have. I anſwer, Every one 
who ſets up for a perſecutor, will pretend he is orthodox, and has 
the right on his fide, and there is no common ſupreme court of ju- 
dicature that can decide this matter, till the Supreme Judge of all 
appears in the laſt great day: And therefore ſince the pretences on 
either fide are not ſufficient to determine the juſtice of the perſecu- 
tion, or ſuppreſſion of the other ſide, and fince there is no common 
ſupreme court to which they can both appeal in this world, it follows 
evidently that each profefhon muſt allow liberty and toleration to 
the other, where the welfare of the ſtate is ſecure, and brought into 
no danger by the practices of the inferior party. I might on this 
occaſion, recommend a book of Mr. Bayle's, entitled“ a Philoſo- 

ical Commentary on Luke xiv. 23. compel them to come in, written 
in two volumes oftavo, wherein after he has gone through all the 
controverſy about perſecution, he adds a ſupplement to prove here- 
tics have as much right to perſecute the orthodox, as the orthodox 
have to perſecute them. , 


THE APPENDIX, 


Fherein the ſame Sentiments of Juſt Liberty are confirmed by a View of 
| the Origin of a Cliriftian Church, 


I, For foregoing diſcourſe was begun by tracing out the origin of civil govern- 
ment, and thence inferring the ſeveral rights and powers of it, and enquiring how 
far they would reach in any of the affairs of a religious ſociety, and particularly of 
a chriſtian church. Let us now take a ſhurt ſurvey of the origin of chriftian churches 
and enquire whether the ſetting things in this view will afford any different guts 
or inferences concerning the power of civil magiſtrates in things ſacred. 

II. When the chriſtian religion was firſt planted, almoſt all the ſtates, kingdoms 
and governments of this world were heathens : Even 'Paleftine itſelf had heathen 
governors. The bleſſed apoſtles travelling among the nations, and preaching the 
goſpel whereſoever they could find opportunity, converted multitudes of ſingle per- 
ſons to the chriſtian faith ; theſe united themſelves in little ſocieties by agreement, 
to aſſemble together at certain ſeaſons, and worſhip God by the apottles directions 
through Jeſus Chritt. 

III. In ſome of thoſe ſame cities wherein chriſtianity was preached, there were or 
might be alſo ſeveral other ſocieties of men under the ſame civil government, united 
together by peculiar agreements among themſelves for different purpoſes, but all 
ſubject to the rulers of the late in matters of civil government. Let us now ſuppoſe 
for inſtance, in the City of Corinth there might be a © college of philoſophers, a 
ſociety of painters or antiqnaries, a ſynagogue of Jews, an aſſembly of deifts, and 
a church of chriſtians.” 

IV. Each of theſe being voluntary ſocieties, they have complete liberty and power 
to chuſe their own preſidents, teachers, and other officers out of their own body, 
as they ſtood in need of them, in order to regulate the affairs of their fociety : And 
they themſelves contrive and agree upon rules and laws for the government of their 
own ſociety, viz. upon what terms perſons ſhall be admitted as members, ſor what 
reaſons they ſhall be ſuſpended for a ſeaſon, or caſt out utterly ; what times, and 
places they ſhall meet in, what forms or ceremonies they ſhall uſe in any of their 
practices, what ſum of money, or what utenſils, or what goods, or ſupport, or 
what proportion of theſe things each member ſhall furniſh or ſupply toward the gene- 
ral deſign of the ſociety, and what ſhall be the buſineſs of every member. Theſe 
things, I ſay, muſt be agreed by the members of the ſociety, but all in'a conſtant 
conſiſtence with the civil laws of the ſtate, and the civil rights and liberties of every 
ſubject of it. Note, Whereſoever their original founder hath left them certain rules 
and directions, it is ſuppoſed they all conſent to ſubmit to them. 

V. Now to apply all this to chriſtianity. The chief and moſt important things 
in the chriſtian iociety were appointed by Chriſt and his apoftles, their firſt tounders, 
as praying, preaching the goſpel, ſinging, baptiſm, the Lord's-ſupper, &c. Other cir- 
cumitances which were not appointed by the apottles, and which yet were neceſſary 
to be determined ſome one way, theſe we probably and naturally left to be deter- 
mined by the common conſent and agreement of the church, for their mutual con- 
veniency and general edification ; ſuch as the hour of their worſhip, the place of 
their meeting, &c. As for other circumſtances which were not neceſſary to be 
determined one way, ſuch” as their common habits, their geſtures, &c. theſe were 
generally left indifferent to every worſhipper ; always provided they ated agreeably 
to the common light of nature and reaſen of things, becoming the ſacred ſolemnity 
of worſhip, and in a conſiſtence with the intereſt of the fate. I ſay, it ſeems moſt 
Probable that the determination of theſe things was left to the public agreement 
of the people, or to their private liberty : But if any perſons ſhall ſuppoſe, they 
were left to be determined by the rulers or officers of the church, I will not by 
an) means debate that matter here: it is enough for my purpoſe, if it be acknowe | 
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aged, theſe things were left to be agreed upon or determined bv the church itſelt 
either the people, or their officers in that ſociety, and not by their civil governors®, 

VI. Yet till Jet it be remembered that the power of the Rate or the civil govern. 
ment, is ſupreme over all theſe ſocieties and their officers, in all things which relate 
to the peate and welfare of the nation or the city; and none of them have any right 
to make any, laws, agree upon any rules, or do any thing contrary to the good vf 
the City, or the civil government. 

As for inſtance, if the college of philoſophers profeſs and maintain the opinion 
of a public community of wives, or of expoſing or murdering their children, if the 
ſynagogue of tae Jews thou'd refuſe to give any pl-dges ot their allegiance to heathen 
governors, it the chriſtians ſhould pretend that civil dominion is founded in divine 
grace, or that the ſaints, that is, the chriftians, ſhould riſe and take the City, or 
mat no faith is to be Kept with hericics : or if any of theſe ſocieties ſhould projefs 
and maintain the right of perſecuting or puniſhing any other ſociety for their pecu- 
har ſentiments or practices, which affect not the ttate or the public good, they them. 
ſelves may lawfully be ſent out of the city, and be baniſhed from the protection 
of the civil government, for theſe things are contrary to the public welfare, Or if 
any of the members ot any of theſe ſocieties, mould be guilty of crimes that are 
inconſ:itent with the peace of mankind or weliare of the ftate, vis, murder, drunk. 
enneſs, ftcaling, cheating, ſlander, icdition, treaſon, &c. they may be puniſhed 
by the ftatc according to the laws of the land, without any conſideration what other 
fociety they belong to, or any regard to it. 

But I would proceed yet further here, and add, that if any of theſe ſocieties 
ſhould preſume to puniſh any of their own members with the loſs ot lite or limb, or 
ſeizing their property, or in any manner which is inconſiſtent with the peace or 
welfare of the ftate, theſe members ſo puniſhed, or any others for them, may make 
complaint to the civil rulers, and theſe civil rulers have 2 right to reftrain theſe par- tis 
ticular ſocieties from inflicting ſuch puniſhments, and they have a right alſo to puniſh 
thoſe that inflict them according to the laws of the land; for it is their proper buſi- 
neſs to ſee that no member of the tate be injured in life, liberty or property. Hence 
it follows, that theſe particular iocteties have no right or power fo punith thoſe 
whom their own particular laws only may call criminal, except with ſuch ſmall 
fines,. inconveniences, or diſhonours as then offending members willingly ſubmit 
to, or by ſharp reproots, or by ſuſpending them for a ſeaſon from their meetings, 
or cafting them utterly out of their ſociety : but they have no power nor right to 
call in the crvil arm to puniſh them for ſuch ſort of faults. Indeed it their crime be 
fuch as aſſects the common welfare of the ſtate, or peace of mankind, they may not 
only be expelled out of that fociety in particular, by tne members of it, for all fuch 

focieties ſhould ſuffer nothing among them contrary to the peace or welfare of the 
Rate: But they ſhould alſo be cited before the civil migittrate, in order to be 
puniſhed as the laws of the land direct. 

And if I were to ſpeak here peculiarly of the cluiſtian church, I would ſay, that 
it has no power to puniſh its own officers or members according to ſcripture, for 
any crime whatſoever, but one of theſe three ways, viz. by an admon:tion or te- 
proof given publicly in the church, by ſuſpenſion or excluſion irom in office they 
bore therein, or from the communion of the church for a ſcaſon, or by utter exclu- 
fiva of them from the church, which is called excommunication : And the civil 
magittrate may puniſh the ſame perſons, if their crimes affect the public wellare, 
with death or impriſonment, or any other civil penalty which the law ot the land 
appoints. | 

VII. If nothing be found in any of theſe ſocieties or their members, contrary to 
the intereſts of the ſtate or welfare of the people, then they may by their protelled 
allegiance to the ſtate, claim protection of the tate ; the rulers of the ſtate have no 
proper power nor authority to hinder them from meeting in their ſeveral ſocieties, 
which we inftituted for different purpotes, but they are bound to deiend them 3s 
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# 1 have no concern here in that ſamous queſtion, whether a chriftian church mus 
de governed by an epiſcopal perſon, or biſhop in the way ut monarchy, or by a tynod 
of preſbyters in a way of ariftocracy, vs by the vote of the people ma way of de- 
mocracy ; but it is evident, that the civil powers, of what form focver they be, t 
20 juli rigut gr authority to govern the Church in things ſacred, 
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good ſubjects. Nor have magiſtrates any power to determine the greater or the 
teſſer offices, rules, actions, circumſtances, or any affairs relating purely to theſe 


diſtin ſocieties : They have no power to appoint the painters, who ſhall be their 


ſident, or when they ſhall meet, or what ſort of pencils, or what colours they 
ſhall uſe ; nor have the rulers of the ſtate any right to require the philoſophers to 
change any of their opinions, or to read Plato, or Zeno, or Ariftotle, or to alter the 
courſe of their lectures; nor can they impoſe rules on the aſſembly of deifts, when 
to ſit, or ſtand, or kneel ; nor ſhould they command the Jews when they ſhall waſh 
themſelves, or what fleſh they ſhall eat; nor impoſe upon the chriſtians, who ſhall 
be their teachers, or what habits or garments they ſhall wear, or what geſtures they 
ſhall uſe in their preaching or ſinging, or any other parts of their worſhip. In theſe 
things the tate has no power to interpoſe, where the public welfare of the city or 
nation receives no danger or damage. ; 

VIII, It is granted indeed, that if the neceffity or welfare of any ſuch city or 
fate require that foreign ſilk ſhall not be worn, nor any foreign paper be uſed, in 
order to encourage 2 national manufacture, or that no perſon ſhall appear without 2 
woollen garment upon them, to promote the breeding of ſheep, or that veal ſhall 
not be eaten, nor calves be lain for a twelve-mcnth, in order to maintain a breed of 
cattle aſter a great murrain, &c. All theſe ſocieties ought to ſubmit their particular 
rules and their perſonal liberty to theſe laws of the ſtate, and to comply with them as 
the ſtate enjoins. But where the affairs, exigencies or benefits of the ftate do not 
require ſuch commands or prohibitions, there theſe private ſocieties and their actions 
are not to be modelled and determined by the mere humour, or caprice, or arbitrary 
will of a magiſtrate. 

IX. Perhaps you will ſay, are not civil magiſtrates to be obeyed “ in omnibus lici- 
tis & honeſtis, that is, © in all things that are lawſul and honeſt ?” And if magi- 
ſtrates Tequire ſeveral of theſe particular actions or circumſtances of action to be 
performed according to their will in theſe ſeveral ſocieties, ought not the ſocieties 
to obey them, provided there is nothing commanded but what is honeft and laws 
ful? To this I anſwer, 

X. That I have read of an cath of obedience “ in omnibus licitis & honeftis,” 
% in all things lawful and honeſt, required and impoſed by ecclefiaftical ſupe- 
riors, whether juſtly or no, I ſay not; but I never knew that this was the juſt limit- 


Aion of obedience due to civil powers: For ſince the authority of the civil power 


reaches only to the common welfare and ſafety of the ſtate and people, the ſworn 
obedience of ſubjects can be required only in things that relate to the welfare of the 
people and the ſtate, I never heard that thoſe ſamous words loyalty and allegiance 
Which are ſo often uſed in our nation, ſfignificd any more than our obligation and 
our readineſs to obey the ſupreme power in things of a civil nature, required by 
the laws of the land. Now the laws are all made, or are ſuppoſed to be made, for 
the good of the people and the ſafety of the ſtate. Note, in this ſafety of the ſtate 
is alſo included the honour due to the rulers, for if due honour be not paid to the 
ruling powers, it endangers the ſafety of the ſtate. | | 

XI. Let it be further conſidered alſo, that in the original compact between the 
government and the governed, the governeddo not conſent to part with any liberties 
of human nature, but only ſo far as is neceſſary for civil government and their com- 
mon protection, ſecurity and peace. They are bound therefore to obey, not © in 
omnibus licitis & honeſtis, but © in omnibus quz ad reipublicæ ſalutem.” Can we 
ſuppoſe that when the people ſwear allegiance to governors, they mean to give 
them power over all their private and domeſtic affaits and actions, or the circum- 
fances of them, over their conduct in labour or ſtudy, in trade or recreations, and 
leſt themſelves or their families no liberty of going out or in, when they pleaſed, 
or wearing ſhort coats or long, red or blue, of eating bread or fleſh or herbs as 
they thought proper, or dining or ſupping at a round table or a ſquare one, upon a 
Ciſh of turnips or a haunch of veniſon? And if the people never gave up their 
liberties in theſe affairs to the rulers of the ſtate, then the rulers never had a right to 
am ſuch obedience : And if they have no right to determine ſuch ſort of things, 
a natural and private life, in families, or in any voluntary ſocieties, I know not 
hat divine or human reaſon they can have to claim this right in religious ſocieties 
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or in churches : Surely they can have no ſuch pretence, except where the people 
or the laws have given them ſuch a claim; and after all, whether ſuch laws are good 
And juſt may deſerve a debate. : 

XII. Let the chriftian church in Corinth therefore be efteemed but as one of the 
reft of theſe human voluntary ſocieties, and it may ſubſiſt well enough in a heathen 
Kate, if the governors do but merely protect their faithful ſubjects, and do not 
ſtretch their authority into the affairs of religion, which is beyond its proper extent. 
Gallio, the deputy of Achaia, had ſome good notion of this matter in St. Paul's 
time, when he would take no cognizance of words and names and queftions about 
the Jewiſh religion, but only about matters of civil wrong or wicked lewdneſs : But 
he was much to blame, even according to his own principles, that he did not keey 
the public peace, and protect Softhenes from the mob, © whether he were a Jew or 
.a heathen, or a chriſtian; Acts xviii. 12—17. For this was the proper provigce of 
magiftrate to interpbſe in matters of civil wrong or injury. 

All that te chriſti church or any other peaceable ſociety can claim from the ſtate, 
is protection; and this protection is ſufficient to guard them from all diſturbance oi 
their peace by men of violence, or harlequins and ſcaramouches, or any other intru- 
der into their aſſemblies, chairs or pulpits, beſides thoſe whom the ſociety appoints; 
For if ſuch complaints be made by the ſociety to the magiftrate, he has a right t 
reftrain by priſon or proper penalties, ſuch invaders of the public peace, as treſpaſ 
upon the innocent employment, the ground, poſſeſſions and properties of their neigh- 
bours; and he is bound to do it as a guardian of the public peace; Nor ſhould any 
pretence of conſcience ſcreen the offender in ſuch caſes; nor can the magiſtrate ful- 
fil his duty without ſecuring an impartial liberty, ſaſety and protection to every loy# 
aſſembly, whether it be appointed for muſic or painting, philoſophy or worſhip. | 

It ſhould alſo be added here, that if any perſons who are ſecluded or caft out from Wi 

thefe ſocieties, by the rules and vote of the ſociety, will yet obſtinately enter in 
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upon their ground, and mix with them in their common acts of initruct ion, practice, dif 
worſhip, &c. ſo as to give ſociety any diſturbance; it is the buſineſs and duty of the 1 
Civil magiſtrate, upon proper application made, to guard every innocent ſociety wit 
of loyal ſubjects ſrom ſuch inroads, injuries, and difturbances ; and that even u anc 
their feſtivals or recreations, as well as their ſolemnities or common employment ay! 
Thus ſar ſhal} ſuffice to ſhew the right of a chriſtian church, to be ſecured from in. anc 
juries and impoſitions in common with any other innocent and voluntary ſocierics. to a 
XIII. Now let it be fuppoſed, that ſome of the civil governors of Corinth, ſhoud | * 
join themſelves to any of theſe ſocieties, whether philoſophers, antiquaries, painter, 0 
deins, or Chriſtians, would there be any ſufficient reaſon why they ſhould be turned fill 
out of their poſts in the government, becauſe they are become chriſtians, or become ak 
antiquaries or philoſophers, &c, ſuppoſing fill that they fulfil the offices of their X 
magiftracy with honour? And much leſs teaſon is there, why there ſhould be a lav fron 
made to ſeclude them from their civil offices, and lay a public brand or infamy upon for 
them, becauſe they join themſelves to particular ſocieties which do not in the leat ters 
interfere with civil government: Suppoſing always that in theſe ſocieties, there i the! 
nothing diſhonourabie or ſcandalous, which woGIq vilify and debaſe the dignity of X 
ruler, and evidently endanger the welfare ol the tate. : geth 
XIV. Yet no ruler in the Corinthian ftate, who joins himſelf to any of theſe part: chrit 
cular ſocieties, has any authority or power to alter the Tpecial laws of that ſociety, & civil 
to preſcribe new rules or practices to it: For he is taken into the ſociety but 253 both 
fingle member, and has but his fingle vote, and conſequently has no further right of re 
nor authority to introduce any one rule or mode, form or ceremony into the college 2 
of philoſphers, the ſociety of painters, or the chriſtian church. All the civil pove ſtir 
which he carfies with him, reaches no further than to ſee that nothing be done " 2 


any of theſe ſocieties inconſiſtent with the good of the ſtate. a ; Wh 
XV. When a chief civil ruler becomes a member of any of theſe ſocietics, he gas 2 


thereby an opportunity of knowing thoroughly all the affairs of the ſociety, and d laws 
obſerving whether there can be any ſpecial benefit, damage or danger to the (tate, 1 Pe 
arifivg from all the opinions and practices thereof. So far it may be beneficial to ti! we, 
ſtate. And it is certain, this civil ruler may be beneficial to the particular ſocicty d 2 

z 


which he is a member, if he be rich or great, by procuring for them, or beſtow!" 
upon them halls fur lectures, manſions for the proſeſſors, or chapcls for their ci” 
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tian worſhip, ſchools for philoſophical experiments or painting, exerciſes, &c. and 
perhaps he may procure civil immunities and advantages for them, that is, ſuch as 


add no tax or burden, or inconvenience to the ſtate : And he may favour the chriſ- 


tian church er the Jewiſh ſynagogue if he pleaſes, ſo far as to appoint no civil or 
military duties at the ſaine hours, which would interſere with chriſtiati or Jewiſh wor- 
ſhip in the city of Corinth, 

XVI, Thus there are ſome advantages which may accrue to the ftate, and ſome 
to the church, whereof the chief magiſttates are members, and that without any 
ſach. alliance between church and fate, as ſome have ſoppoſed neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of both. But if the advances in temporal things, which the church receives 
from the tate, be not well guarded and limited, the church will grow more earthly, 
but the ſtate will not grow more holy or heavenly: The church will be i in danger of 
loſing its humility, piety, and purity, and the ftate will run a great hazard of being 
made mere ſervants or ſlaves to the church. Frequent and long experience has 
taught the world this ſad truth, Again, 

XVII. Let us make a further ſuppoſition that both the people and the rulers 
ſhould be ſo much in love with the ſentiments and practices of the philoſophers, 
the antiquaries, the deiſts, or the chriſtians, as that the bulk of them ſhould 
decome members of their colleges, ſocieties, or churches : Still the civil power 
would reach no further than the welfare of the ſtate of Corinth. The Churches and 
other ſocicties muſt till determine for themſelves the rules and circumftances of 
actions that relate to the deſign of their aſſembly, whether the rulers of the ftate 
vote for it or no; and every ſociety may make ſuch laws for itfelf and its own mem- 
bers as it pleaſes, in things wherein the good or hurt of the ſtate have no concern. 

XVIII. Here I know it will be objected, that this is ſetting. up © a dominion 
within a dominion,” or © imperium in imperio,” which politicians have uſually 
thought dangerous. But I think it may be ſufficiently replied in anſwer to this 
difficulty, 

Reply. That if every ſuch ſociety keep itſelf within its own bounds, and meddle 
with nothing relating to the ſtate; and if the civil magiſtrate has the ſupreme power 
and dominion even over all theſe ſocietics, ſo far as to ſecure what relates to the 
civil welfare, the peace of mankind, and the ſafety of government, there can be no 
inconvenience or danger in giving a full and complete toletation, protection and liberty 
to any ſuch ſocieties. What detriment can any civil government be expoſed to by a 
maſter ruling his own family, by his own private laws, or by a tutor or preſident of 
a college, who governs his own academy and ſtudents by appointed rules of his Own, 
fill ſuppoſing they meddle not with ſtate- affairs, nor obſtruct the public peace or 
government, but conform to the laws of the ftate. 

XIX. And if the forms of government in the city of Corinth, ſhould change 
from ariſtocracy to monarchy or democracy, or if it mould itſelf into any other 
form, till theſe ſocieties of chriſtians and philoſophers, deiſts, antiquaries, or paig- 
ters might be ſafe in the enjoyment of their proper liberties, and the ftate ſuffer not 
the leaſt inconvenience by them. 

XX. Perhaps it will be enquired here, if the bulk of the people of a nation to- 
gether with their rulers embrace the chriſtian faith, may they not be eſteemed as a 
chriſtian ſtate, and may not the whole nation, be conſidered both as members of the 
civil tate and of the chriſtian church, and be governed by chriſtian rulers, as officers 
both of the church and ftate, and be ruled promiſcuouſly by their laws and ſanctions 
of rewards and penalties both in things ſacred and civil } And may it not be main- 
tained as a mixed government or eſtabliſhment of church and ſlate without any great 
diſtinction between them. I anſwer, 

XXI. Anſwer I. Firfl, when things of ſo very different a nature are mixed and 
blended together, it is moſt likely it will bring a medley of confufions into both : 
When we unite and mingle ideas fo diſtin as civil government and religion, as the 
laws and rights of God and of Cæſar, as perſons and ordinances temporal and ſpiritual 
as powers ſacred and human, as the concerns of the ſoul and the body, as the 
things of this world and the things of the world to come, it will be exceeding hard 
to reaſon and judge aright concerning the conduct proper to both, or to cither of 
them, and it will be almoſt impoſſible to determine and maintain their juſt limits 
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and boundaries : It wiil introduce ſuch a perplexity of things, as will ſcarce allow 
ſufficient grounds to judge, when or how far, one incroaches on the other, and to 
correct any miſtakes, irregularities or unhappy conſequences, which may be derived 
and grow from this unnatural mixture. 1n the ſecond place therefore, 

XXII. Anſwer II. Since we cannot ſo well reaſen and determine upon things when 
in ſuch a confuſion, let us reflect what hath been the real effect where ſuch ſort of 
mixtures have been practiſed. Thus it has been of old, when Roman emperors lent 
the biſhops their ſecular power, and the biſhops gave them a right to call ſynods, to 
prefide in them, to determine affairs in the church. ; 
Thus it has been done in many of the popiſh fates and Kingdoms, where biſhopy 
have been the chief rulers in the ftate : But if we enquire of our anceſtors in this 
nation when it was all ſubject to popery, or if we ſurvey the popiſh nations of Europe, 
and obſerve their mixture of civil and ſacred powers, what} can we find derived 

from it but frequent uſurpation of civil power in things ſacred, or of ecclefiaftical 
power in things civil, and yet generally ſuch a mutual agreement will be made be- 
tween civil and eccleſiaſtical rulers, by ſome ſuperiorities on one fide or the other, 
as to keep the perſons and conſciences of the common people in deep bondage 
This odd mixture has produced infinite confuſion and miſchief, both in church and 
Mate; it has brought in wars and flaughters, inquiſitions and bloody perſecutions, 
loſs of all piety and goodneſs, burning zeal, blindneſs, hypocriſy and ſuperſtition, 
lavery of ſouls and bodies, and fraud and violence without end. 
XXII. Never did the all-wife God mingle ſacred and civil power throughout any 
national government but that of the Jews, where he himſelf was both the politic 
and eccleſiaſtical head, the God of the church, and the King of the ſtate, Scarce are 
theſe mixtures ſafe in any other hand but his. When in later ages ſome of their high 
priefts the ſucceſſors of the Maccabees, grew up to be Kings, and God their ſupreme 
king withdrew from them his divine influences, and his kind ſuperintendency, 
what E confuſion, barbarity, and madneſs were ſometimes found among 
em | a 
XXIV. And I might add, that ſuch dangerous mixtures as theſe in every popitk 
Kate or government, where there is no toleration nor liberty allowed to other chriſ- 
tians, who would maintain the purity of their religion ; theſe, I ſay, are the very 
compoſition of the feer and teei of Nebuckadnezzar's great image in Daniel, chap. ii. which 
were made hart of frotter's clay and hart of iron *: Theſe may try to mix, but they will 
not well cleave to one another. And if the dream of the aſſyrian king be divine, 
the interpretation of the Jewiſh prophet be true, theſe © toes and theſe feet, wherein 
the iron is mixed with miry clay, wait only for the fine cut cut of the mountain without 
hands, to ſmite the huge image upon its feet and to break it to frieces.” Then the four vat 
monarchies of this world meet their laſt period, and become like the chaff of a threſting- 
Reer, and the wind carries them away: Then ſhall that ftone grow and f// the whit 
earth, and the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of the Lord and his Chrift, and ke 
- fall reign for ever and cer; Rev, xi. 15. Amen. 


* Loth in his Commentary on Daniel ſeems to approve entirely this expoſition, 
for he gives no other ſenſe of the words, yerſe 42, And if this were a proper place 
for explaining the prophecies of Daniel or the viſions of St. John, chapters xiii. and 
xvii. I think it might be made to appear heyond all reaſonable oppoſition, that the 
firſt head of the Roman empire was only civil, and ftrong as iron, like the legs of 
— penn pe —_ : The laſt was part civil and part eccleſiaftical; ſuch 5 

feet and ten toes of this image, or the dom with its ten Kingdoms, mi 
oi iron and clay, which await this final JetiraQion, 1 PIT 
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PREFACE 
To « THE RUIN AND RECOVERY OF MANKIND.” 
— — — f 


Autvsr the darkneſt of our degenerate ſtate, God bas heen pleaſed to furniſh us 
with two ſprings of light, to lead us into the knowledge of our own miſery, and 9 
dire us in the way to his favour and our happineſs. Theſe are well known by the 
names of reafon and revelation, that is, the reaſon of man and the revelation of God. 

Right reaſon is ever uniform and conſiſteat with itſelf, and is the fame in all ages; 
It was given to man at firft, to teach him all that we call natural religion; ana even 
now, in its diminifhed glory, it gives ſufficient evidence of our ruin, and aſſures us 
feelingly. of our univerſal degeneracy, our loſt innocence and peace: It affords us 
alſo many hints of the favourable condeſcenſions of divine mercy, the neceſſity of 
eur repentance of fin, and our truft in divine grace, in order to our recovery. 

lt is granted that the dictates of teaſon amongtt the various tribes and generations 


any of fallen mank ind, have been mingled with a thouſand prejudices, weakneffes and 
tical wanderings, With the miſtakes of fancy, and the follies of ſuperſtition; and at bet 
art it has not been found of itſelf practically ſufficient to inſtruct us in all things that re- 
high late to our ſalvation: Yet fill, reafon is a light given us by God himſelf, and it has 
eme very much to do in our direction toward our preſent duty and our final felicity, But 
ner; ſince our reaſon is ſo defeRive, both in its diſcovery of our ruin and our reſtoration, 
ong God has been pleaſed to teach in a more immediate manner by the light of revelation, 
and has given to mankind early diſcoveries of his mind and will before ſcripture was 
piſk written, and then by Moſes and other holy writers, he has furniſhed them with know- 
[riſe ledge of their origitial apoſtacy from God, their guilt and wretchedneſs; aud he has 
ery deen ever ſince leading them onwaras by different ſteps ot degrees towards the ſull 
hick diſcovery of his will and their ſalyation by Jeſus Chrift, the Mediator, | 
will And ſince the revelations of God to men, have been fo very carly and various, and 
, or have been delivered to us by different perſons, and in different ages, there may de 
rein ſome difficulties ariſing from this variety: There may be ſome ſeeming inconſiſtencies 
het between the ſeveral parts of it, and ſume ſuppoſed oppoſitions to the light of reaſon : 
vat Yet it is certain that the two only lights which God has favoured us with in order to 
ing learn his will and our duty, can never contradi themſelves, nor each other. There 
ele is not any one part of divine revelation which is really inconſittent with reaſon, or 
d kt With any other parts of revelation itſelf. There is certainly a glorious connexion and 


divine harmony between them all, and all join together to make up one complete 
ſcheme, gradually advancing to perfeRion, and terminating and centering at latt ih 
our full recovery to the favour and image of God by the promiſed Meſſiah or Saviour. 
Now as the revelation of God in an illuſtrious manner ſupplies the deficiencies of our 


lace 

and reaſon, and enlightens our natural darknefs in the knowledge of divine things, fo the 
the exerciſe of our reaſoning powers is very neceſſary to aſſiſt us not only in the underftand- 
s of ing of the ſeveral parts of revelation, but in reconciling them to each other as well as 
be to the dictates of right reaſon, It is our reaſon which ſhews us this bleſſed harmony. 

|; If it ſhould be found, that in my ſentiments on this ſubject I have followed no 


duman ſcheme, no eftabliſhed ſyſtem, no hypotheſis of any contending party, let it 
be known that my ſtudies have been more engaged in meditation, than in reading 
controverſies; reaſon and the bible were the only ſprings whence I derived my ſen» 
ments, and the only teſts by which I tried them, and not the authority of any great 
name, or any ſect or party among men. Therefore if any reader is determined 
aready to believe nothing but what is perſectly conformable to ſome ſavourite ſyſten 
or the opinions of the party, which he has choſen for his teſt of truth and error, ' 
mall not court his favour, nor be greatly moved by his cenſure, 

But if I have been ſo happy as to ſet theſe truths, which ſcripture has revealed con- 
cerning our miſery and divine meicy, in ſo ſavoutahle a light, as to make it evident 
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to well-diſpoſed impartial readers how far they aze ſupported by reaſon itſelf, an} 
to diſcover and maintain this agreement between theſe two different manifeftation 
of God to men, I have attained my end: If I have been enabled in any meaſure 10 
render theſe ſacred truths more intelligible and more credible to the ſincere enquiren 
aſter truth, and to relieve the divine revelations of ſcripture, againſt the cavils of an 
age which greatly pretends to reaſon, I ſhall account my labour well employed. 

The deift will have no longer cauſe to triumph in the aſſurance of his attack; 
againſt ſcripture, nor ſhall the chriſtian want matter for his ſatisfaftion and joy, when 
he ſecs kis divine religion vindicated by the powers of reaſon. 

My chief deſign, and that which has regulated all my meditations and reaſoning, 
is to eſtabliſh and confirm what appears to me to be plain matter of fa, in the ſinful 
and miſerable circumftances of all the children of Adam by nature, and their hopes 
of recovery by divine grace, ſo far as either the light of nature or ſcripture would 


aſſiſt me, and to vindicate the moral perſections of God, his holineſs, juſtice, and. 


goodneſs in his works of providence and grace, or in his whole government of the 
world. The ground-work of my ſcheme is laid in the original rectitude of man, aud 
his early degeneracy into fin and miſery; and I have drawn from the mere light ci 
nature, ſufficient proof and evidence of both theſe. 
lit what has been ſaid in anſwer to the firſt queſt ion, does not ſufficiently | prove the 
doctrine of original fin from the univerſal ſintulneſs and miſery of mankind, I hope 
the firt eſſay in the appendix will do it; the firſt part whereof repreſents that ſubject 
more largely, as it relates to the miſery of man, and the latter end of it briefly en- 
forces the argument from his univerſal ſinfulaeſs, both by reaſon and ſcripture. The 
reader is deſired to forgive the repetition ofa feiv ſentiments which are ſet in various 
| lights, eſpecially conſidering that this eſſay was firit deſigned 8 for a philoſophical 
enquiry or amuſement, and not to take its place in this book. 

It would have been necdleſs labour to enter into any examination of the learned 
Doctor Whitby's ſcheme publiſhed in his writings, and to anſwer all his objeRions 
about original fin, imputed or inherent : For if the facts which I recite concerning 
the ſinſul nature and wretched circumſtances of mankind, even from their infancy 
are found by conſtant experience and obſervation to be true, then a great part of 
his ſcheme vaniſhes and dies as a matter of mere miſtake in fact: And if my ſcheme 
or hypotheſis for the ſolution of the difficulties which attend this doctrine, is ſupported 
by reaſon and ſcripture, then his objections againſt it muſt fall of courſe. No ob- 
jection againſt a certain truth can ever be valid or ftrong, though at firſt view it may 
Appear ever ſo plauſible. And I thought this to be the plaineſt and ſhorteſt way of 
writing and reaſoning, and not to embarraſs my readers more than was neceſſary 
with the arne, of controverſial writings on ſo difficult a ſubject &. 

Beſides all this I add, that though a conſiderable part of that writer's objeRions 
againſt original fin may he heavy on ſome defenders of it, yet thoſe difficulties arc 
utterly precluded by the bypothefis which I have propoſed in the laſt queſtion. 
What that very learned author has drawn out of the fathers with much labour and 
criticiſm, Jet it fall on either fide of the controverſy, will have but ſmall force to 
move any man who conſiders theſe two things : 

1. How little we can ſuppoſe to learn of the certain doctrines of Chriſt and his 


apoftles, with any exattneſs and accuracy from the mere traditions of perſons who 


lived for the moſt part a hundred and fifty, two hundred, or three hundred years 
after them ? For we have the original ſacred writings as well as they; the reſt is all 
but tradition and uncertainty, 

2. When he conſiders that the early fathers, who wrote before theſe controverſies 
| aroſe and were debated in the church, repreſented their ſentiments on theſe ſubjects 
in very looſe and indeterminate language, as Doctor Whitby himſelſ will eaſily allow, 
and they were indecd hardly conſiſtent with themſelves, or with one another, in this 
as well as in many other points of opinion or doctrine. This uncertainty of their 
ſenſe is the ſpring of many debates between Doctor Whitby and Gerard Voſſius. 

I know ſome opinions will be found here, which are ſuppoſed to be borrowed from 
the common ſchemes of orthodox writers, but let them not be at once renounced 


Vet I muſt confeſs in the ſecond edition of this book, I have found this inter- 
mixture of objections and anſwers more neceſſaty than I imagined; and that merely 
to keep errors from trigmph, and honeſt readers trom mittake, 
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with contempt and diſdain &, by any age which is fond of novelty and reaſoning. 


Perhaps there may be ſome reaſonings here brought to ſupport them, which have not 


been ſet in a clear and full light by former writers; and notwithſtanding their old- 
{aſhioned appearances, theſe may be found to be divine truths. 

If the reader ſhall meet with any new thoughts here, let not the hook he at once 

rejected on that account: This preface entreats the author may he forgiven, who has 
entered into an untrodden path ſometimes, not willingly, but he has been conſtrained 
to it, in order to ſolve ſuch difficulties as we have never yet ſeen relieved to the 
general ſatisſaction of men, by all the uſual and common tracks of argument. 
« Every ſcribe who is inſtructed unto the Kingdom of heaven, ſhould bring forth out 
of his treaſure things new and old; Mat. xiii. 52. 
If every perſon who is pleaſed to peruſe theſe leaves, pays but the ſame high ve - 
neration to what ſcripture has reyealed, has the ſame juſt regards to the plain dictates 
of right reaſon, the ſame deep ſenſe af the difficulties which attend theſe enquiries, 
and ſuch a conſtant zeal to aboliſh the controverſies of chriſtianity, and to reconcile 
contending chriſtians, as the writer deſires to have; I perſuade myſelf there will 
not he many raſh and ſudden or ſevere cenſures pronounced upon the arguments here 
uſed, though they may not happen to convince the reader: Nor will there be many 
angry adverſaries, or many diſdainſul oppoſers of the reconciling ſentiments of this 
book, whether they may carry in them the appearance of being old or new. 

Neither novelty nor antiquity of opinion can make any certain pretences to truth, 
nor can they be eflcemed juſt prejudices againſt it: As there are many divine truths 
which have been known and acknowledged from all antiquity, ſo I am perſuaded 
there are ſome others which have never been ſeen in their full force and perſpicuity 
fince the days of our Saviour and the apoſtles; there are ſome ſacred verities which 
have had much darkneſs diffuſed around them by early corruptions of the faith, and 
by the controverſies of ſucceeding ages; and theſe ſtand in need of ſome ſurther 
light to diſſipate that darkneſs, and reſtore them to their primitive perſpicuity. Whe- 
therany of my attempts or labours here ſhall be ſucceſsful for this end, mutt be 
cntruſted with the judgment of the reader, and the providence of God. 

And now I have propoſed theſe thoughts to the world in hope to clear up ſome 
difkculties in o:ar holy religion, and to ſhew how far our own reaſon may ſupport 
what ſcripture reveals: I leave all with the public, and ſhall not be ſolicitous to ſup- 
port all theſe ſentiments, or to vindicate theſe propoſals. If any perſon can derive 
any degree of light toward his ſatisfaction from theſe papers, I ſhall rejoice with him. 
Let every one chuſe what he likes, and neglect the reft. Iwill not perſuade any man 
to be of my opinion till he ſees reaſon for it; aud whenſoever I ſce reaſon, I fhall 
change them myſelf., Our beſt- concerted ſchemes have their imperſections, and 
therefore I dare not aſſume certainty in matters of doubtful diſputation : Nor do I 
aſſert or affirm ſeveral things which I have here written; for I know myſelf a weak 
fallible creature, and it is no wonder if I ſhould fall into miſtakes. 

I ſhould be glad to ſee a ſafer and morg conſiſtent ſcheme on theſe ſr hjects propo- 
ſed to the world, which may rectiſy all the errors of this book with convincing evi- 
dence, and ſcatter our darkneſſes like a riſing ſun. To cavil at particular thoughts 
or phraſes is much eaſier than to forma perſect hypotheſis, But it is the prerogative 
of the great God only to pierce through all his own in finite ſchemes with an uner- 
ring eye, to ſurround them with an all- comprehenſive view, to graſp them all in one 
ſingle ſarvey, and to ſpread a reconciling light over all their immenſe varieties. 
Man muſt yet grapple with difficulties in this duſky twilight; But God in his time 
will irradiate the earth more plentifully with his light and truth ; then darkneſs 
and contentions ſhall fly away for ever. Haften, O Lord the happy day. Amen. 


lt is too frequent a cuſtom of many readers to applaud or cenſure a book very 
highly, according to the opinion it favours, not according to the reaſon or argument 
it produces, If the opinion be agreeable to the ſentiments and language of any par- 
ticular party, which the reader has choſen, the arguments, though ever ſo common 
or trifling, are pronounced ftrong and cogent. On the other hand, if the opinion 
nappen to be near a-K in to thoſe of a contrary ſect, * then the arguments brought to 
ſupport it are all trifling : The author is a heretic, and therefore his reaſonings muſt 
needs he all weak and inſufficient, if not dangerous and deſtructive.“ May divine 


providence deliver all that I write on deep and difficult ſubjects from the hand of 


lach readers, till they are become more fincere and impartial in the ſearch of truth ! 


— — — _ — 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


CONCERNING THE SECOND EDITION. 


FF is no little pains that I have taken to review this book fince it was printed, 44 
well as many ycars before: I have read alſo what has been publiſhed in oppoſition 
to it, and I would ever keep my mind in ſuch a temper, as is ready to receive the 
trath from every quarter, and learn my miftakes in order to amend them. 

But I am not yet convinced of any errors in the great doctrines here maintained; 
nor does my beart tell me, that my repreſentation of the wretched ſtate of mankind 
in its preſent degenerate circumſtances exceeds the truth. It is by no means true, 
which ſome have imagined, that a retirement from the world, and dwelling much 
among my own ſolitary thoughts and old authors, have led me into theſe melancholy 
and diſmal apprehenſions of mankind : But it is my free and public converſe with 
the world in my earlier and more ſprightly parts of life, have given me theſe juſt and 
dittreſsful views of all the race of Adam. Daily obſervation in riper years continues 
to aſſure, that there is much more folly, fin, and miſery among men, than I have 
deſcribed: Hereby my proof and evidence of ſome original and criminal degene- 
racy of the creature grows brighter and ftronger, fince theſe miſchiefs could not ariſe 
merely from the immediate hand of God, as a righteous and merciful Creator. 

This ſcriptural doctrine of original fin has engaged my pen, becauſe, in my opi- 
gion, it has a moſt extenſive and powerful influence on ſeveral parts of practical god - 
hnefs; I think a deep ſenſe of it lavs the beſt foundation of our ſubmiſſion to thoſs 
bleſſed doctrines of grace, which make up ſo great a part of the goſpel of Chrit. 
It is this article which humbles and abaſes the pride of man, and brings him to diſ- 
claim all ſelf-ſufficiency, and to lie at the ſoot of God. It is this makes him poor 
in ſpirit, and renders him conftantly a dependant and ſuppticant for divine grace. 
This leads him out of himſelf to Chrift for righteouſneſs, wiſdom, and ftrength, as 
well as excites him to a more feryent gratituds for every bleſſing of ſou! and body. 
It is this doctrine that powerfully ſorbids thoſe vicious paſſions of ſelt-admiration, 
and ſcorn of our neighbour, and as ſtrongly inclines us to chriſtian compaſſion. It 
ſoftens our hearts to pity and relieve each other ip the various diſtreſſes of fleſh ot 
ſpirit, ſince we are all by nature under the fame condemnation and miſery. 

Whenſoever I fee this doctrine of original fin rejected and renounced, there i- 
ſufficient reaſon from many obſervations, to expect the glories of the goſpel will in 
the fame proportion be depreciated, neglected and defpiſed : If we are all born fill 
in our original fate of nature and innocency, the abounding grace and ſalvation of 
Chrift Jeſus does not ſeem fo very neceſſary for us; if it was but a little bruiſe we 
ſuffered by the fall of Adam, a little grace may heal us. Nor ſhall i wonder to ſce 

any man by degrees run entirely into deiſm, who ſcoruſully abandons this truth. I 
conſeſs 1 take this article to be of ſuch eminent importance in our holy proſcſſion, 45 
deſpeaks our ſolicitous regards; though a late author, with whom I have now to do, 
calls it, © one of the greateft abſurdities in all the ſytem of corrupt religion.” 

I have endeavoured throughout this whole compoſuge to relieve and ſoften all the 
harſher, and more obnoxjous parts of this doctrine of original fin, and ſeveral othcr 
articles of our rehgion dependent upon it; and this I did attempt here and there by 
ſome new ſentiments, which I was ſenſible muſt run the rifk of ſevere trial, and boar 
the teu of ancient prejudice. But this freedom of thought ſeemed to be nc ceſſar 
where jormer ſolutions failed, as I faid beſore. | 
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have alſo ventured to preclude, or to cut off ſome of the harder and more offenſive 
conſequences that have been oſten drawn or forced from theſe articles. It is evident 
that theſe points have been ſumetimes carried into extremes, and the explication of 
them has not always been well limited and guarded. To effect this work and to 
ſecure due honour to the moral perſections of God, under all the ſinſul and wretched 
ſcenes of human life, was one great end of my writing : My intentions were per- 
ſectly pacific and not contentivus, and it is with great reluctance I am drawn into 
any debate. 

It was my deſign alſo to leave theſe my ſentiments ts the world, without any fur- 
ther vindication or defence; and yet I would not have it ſaid or thought, that 1 
utterly diſregard all opinions and arguments different from my own. I am therefore 
almoſt conſtrained in this ſecond edition to make ſome remarks upon the only attempt 
to anſwer this treatiſe which 1 have heard of, and that is the ſupplement to a book 
very unjuttly called,“ The Ecripture Doctrine of Original Sin, propoſed to Free and 
Candid Examination. 

It is acknowledged, that in this ſupplement the ſame writer uſes more candour and 
ſofter language, than he has done in the book itſelf, and deals for the moſt part in 
ſuch a ſtyle as becomes a chriſtian controverſy : Yet I would humbly aſk, whether he 
does not ſometimes let a ſharper arrow fly off? But this may be eaſily imputed to a 
ſudden effort of warmer zeal againſt the docttine which he utterly denies. I would aſk 
alſo, whether he does not ſometimes advance a mere popular objeRion, and purſue 
it in ſuch an overbearing manner, as might intimidate common readers and affright 
them from theſe ſacred truths, though they appear plain in ſeveral places of ſcrip- 
ture, and are ſupported by the daily obſervations of men, both heathens and chriſ- 
tians ? I would aſk yet again, whether he does not now and then indulge a bold and 
ſublime expreſſion to break out, which might be taken for a flouriſh of glory riſing 
from a contempt of all that is or can be offered in deſence of our doctrines? But the 
reader need not be afraid of ſuch triumphant language, for I truſt that whoſoever 
will ſurvey this whole debate without prejudice, will find that the author frequently 
triumphs without a victory, and though he bas demoliſhed many pages of mine in 
bis own eſtcem, it is with mcre ſhadows of argument. 

It is true indeed, that the bulk of mankind are often carried quite away into flat - 
tering errors by poſitive aſſertions and ſtrong aſſurances; they dare not oppoſe a wri- 
ter who with a ſoveteign ſcorn defies all oppoſition, and deſpiſes every thing that 
can be propoſed againſt his darling opinions. Upon this view of things, I have ſaid 
within myſelf, © Surely I will begin to learn this manner of writing too, that I 
may gain more ſucceſs ſor the great truths of the goſpel in the minds of man.“ But, 
alas, I fear I am very much unqualified to aim at this talent: David might better 
wear Saul's armour than I could attempt this piece of heroiſm, or enter into this 
manner of diſpute, Nor ſhould I be perſectly ſatisfied with myſelf, to gain the aſſent 
of my readers, without more ſubſtantial and convincing evidence. The world in- 
deed are ready to imagine, that where there is ſuch corifidence, and ſuch triumph 
there muſt be abundant proofs to ſupport them; but they little conſider how far this 
ſonorous language will ſerve inſtead of reaſon and argument, and what numerous 
proſelytes have been gained hereby to the ſeveral ſects, parties or profeſſions of hu- 
man or divine ſcience. 

I muſt acknowledge, I once hoped that the very anſwers which I had given to 
various objections in the firſt edition of this Treatiſe, would have reſolved moſt of 
the difficulties which have been ſince objected: But many of theſe anſwer have been 
utterly diſregarded, and thoſe very objections again repeated. Now that ſuch a ſolu- 
tion of the difficulties may not be overlooked again, I have greatly enlarged the in · 
dex, or table of contents, ſo that it reaches to almoſt every page, and points even 
an unwilling eye directly to thoſe difficulties, and the ſolution of them. 

Yet to make the ſubject gf this treatiſe fill more plain and eaſy and defenſible, I 
have in this edition here and there interſperſed a few needful obſervations and remarks 
on this ſubject, either in the book itſelf, or in the margin; which I hope may be 
lufficient hints to ſolve any old or new objections, which are or may be propoſed, 
= 2 guard the reader more cffectually from error and miſtake in theſe important 

nts, 
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It is true, I have mentioned no. names, I have cited no pages, nor in all places 
have I uſed the very words of the objectors, becauſe I would not turn this pacific 
treatiſe into a ſtage of controverſy : Yet I hope 1 have given the full firength of the 
objection, as well as avſwered it with ſucceſs, But the index is fo large, and par- 
ticular, as will ſufficiently direct an enquirer to every objection and anſwer. 

Upon a review I have written much more than I defigned, and am heartily forry 
that i cannot ſo diſtinguiſh the additions made to this ſecond edition, as to have 
Printed them apart, for the ſervice of thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the ſirſt: But ſince 
they lie ſo much ſcattered through many pages, I humbly hope my friends will for. 
give this wrong, and permit a book. which hath been affaulted, to receive afew ex. 
plications and deſences for the ſatisſaction of the world, though they may not find 
their own particular intereſt conſulted therein, 

I do nut pretend to have touched upon every oppoſition which is made in this ſup. 
plement, againft the doctrine which I have maigtained, though | am not conſcious 
that I have omitted any one difficulty or objeftion of weight and moment, which! 
have met with in that book, and which has not been anſwered before. All leffer 
matters I am content to leave to the unbiaſſed judgment of perſons of common un- 
derftanding and piety. Souls impreſſed with a due vencration for ſcripture, and with 
a deep ſenſe of their own fia and miſery, guilt and weak neſs in the ſight of God, 
will not caſily be perſuaded to twiſt and turn the expteſſions of the ſacred writers 
from their moſt obvious and natural ſenſe; nor will they hearken readily to thoſe 
errors, which are contrary to their juft experience, as well as to the dictates of the 
word of God. 

But if any thing further be required for the confirmation and defence of the truth, 
I beartily recommend my reader to a late excellent“ Vindication of the Scripture 
Doctrine of Original Sin.” I confeſs indeed, it hath received the ſhew of a reply; 
but all the world ſces how very few of the arguments there uſed, have been ever 
anſwered or regarded, ſo that moſt of them ftand in their full force fill: And I chears 
fully leave this cauſe with that learned and ingenious friend of mine who wrote it. 

I hope he will think it worth his while publicly to take further notice of this cos - 
troverſy: I am well aſſured he is able to ſupport this doctaine with ſolid force of 
argument; and he can de it with candour too, where he is not irritated by “ any un- 
reaſonable airs of inſallibility and aſſurance, by ſharp reproaches of ſacred and im- 
portant truth, and by feeble ſhadows and colours of argument, which have been 
often baffled and confounded.” Theſe are the things which, as he expreſsly informed 
me, gave him ſo juft a reſentment, and provoked his pen to ſome ſeverities again 
the book whici he oppoſed, and be profeſſes alſo, this was done in imitation of the 
author of it. I wiſh with all my foul that no chriſtian controverſy might ever give 
occaſion for fuch excuſes on either fide. 

For my part, I pray for the bleſſing which this author ſuppoſes we have alu 
enjoyed; 1 wiſh heartily that original fin may be demoliſhed in us all, and have 90 
more exiſtence : But ſo long as this rcal and dreadful malady continues to rage 
through the world, and goes on to deftroy mankind in multitudes, I hope in ever 
age ſome wiſe and happy pens will ariſe to declare the painful truth, and convince 
the world of this article, which reaſon, ſcripture, and univerſal experience joint 
ſupport. If all ſenſe of our native fin and wretchedneſs be baniſhgg from ameny 
men, the riſing ages may be tempted to neglect the only ſoverei medy for the 
grace of Chriſt, the ſecond Adam, upon a miſtaken * that our 1 

| * no inſection from the firſt, 
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IxTRODUcTIOx.— God made Man uprigit. 


Max is a creature made up of two diſtin& ingredients, an ani- 
mal body and a rational mind, ſo united as to act in a mutual 
correſpondence according to certain laws and conditions 22 
by his Creator. Now ſuppole the great and bleſſed God, who is 
perfect in wiſdom and power, in juſtice and goodneſs, were to form 
ſuch a new creature as man is, and any of us ſhould fit down and 
conſider, according to the beſt exerciſe of our reaſon, what quali- 
fications would be due to this new-made creature, as proceeding 
from a being of ſuch wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs, we ſhould pro- 
bably trace out theſe ſeveral particulars : 


I. We reaſonably ſuppoſe he muſt have a Aion of natural 
powers, both of body and ſpirit, conſidered as in a ſtate of union, and 
ſuited to his preſent circumſtances. Not that we have any reaſon 
to ſuppoſe man ſhould be made ſo perfect a being as God could 
make him; for the wiſdom of God plainly deſigned to diſplay its 
unbounded varieties of contrivance in different ranks and orders of 
his creation: And beſides, we cannot reaſonably imagine this crea- 
ture man ſhould be made with ſuch ſublime perfections at firſt, as 
he himſelf might afterwards arrive at by a wiſe improvement of his 
powers : For God would not preclude either the diligence or the 
pleaſure of his intelligent creature, from advancing itſelf to ſuperior 
excellencies. But ſtill that creature which was deſigned to bear his 
Maker's neareſt likeneſs and authority in this lower world, muſt have 
powers pertectly ſufficient for his preſent well being and acting in 
that ſtation wherein God his Creator placed him, 


It has been indeed the vain fancy of ſome writers, that the eye 
of man in his firſt creation was ſo acute and penetrating, that it 
could diſcover thoſe diſtant ſtars and planets of heaven, or thoſe 
minute atoms in the contexture of earthly bodies round about 
which are now only to be ſeen by the * of optic r An 
they have been ſo weak as to imagine that his ear could take in the 
moſt diſtant and feebleſt ſounds, and was equal in its own original 
powers, to the advantages which we now receive from ſpeakin 
and hearing trumpets: And that his feeling and his ſmelling ha 
uch proportionable ſuperiorities in his ſtate of innocence beyond 
all that we now experience. But it has been — made evi- 
dent, that animal powers exalted to this degree would have been a 


burden, and a perpetual inconvenience to us in the preſent ftate ; 
339 
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they would have been calamities inſtead of comforts, and as an in. & 
genious author ſays, a man endued with ſuch exquiſite tenſes h 
Would be“ ſo tremblingly alive all o'er, = 

To ſmart and agonize at every pore ; ry 

Or, quick efluvia darting through his brain, de 

Die of a roſe in aromatic pain. Ol 

Nature would thunder in his opening cars, NC 


And ſtun him with the muſic of the ſphercs.”——r07s. m 


But all the ſenſes of this creature, though not ſo exquiſitely fine, 
2 they muſt be clear and ſtrong, his limbs vigorous and active, his 


ody healthy in all the inward and outward parts of it, and every be 
natural power in its proper order. Surely God would form ſuch a WI 
creature in a ſtate of perfect eaſe, without any original malady ot cr. 
nature to give him pain or ſorrow. I cannot think there would be eq 
any natural tendency in his animal body to pains, diſeaſes, or death, NT 
while he remained innocent and without fin or blame. And if there 00 
was any ſuch wry - as pain admitted into his firſt conſtitution, his afl 
pleaſures muſt at leaſt be equal to his pains, and his advantages alſo th. 
equal to his dangers: Ihe very juſtice of God the Creator ſeems to pa 
require this. va 


I add further, that if we conſider the goodneſs of God, ſurely we 
muſt ſay the pleaſure of his innocent creature ſhould be ſuperior to 
a ſtate of mere eaſe or balance to his pains, and his advantages 
ſhould be ſuperior to his dangers : Divine goodneſs ſcems to re- 
quire this, as antecedent in nature to any ſtate of trial. And as the 
powers of his body muſt be perfect in theſe reſpects, ſo the facultics 
of his ſoul muſt have their perfection too. His mind or underſtand- 
ing muſt have all that knowledge both of God and creatures which 
was ncedtul for his happineſs. Not that we ſuppoſe God ſhould 
give his creature man, when he firſt formed him, all manner of 

nowledge in arts and ſciences, in philoſophy and divinity ; but he 
muſt know at his firſt creation, what was neceſſary tor his preſent 
peace and welfare ; his reaſon muſt be clear, and his judgment un- 
corrupted, his conſcience upright and ſenſible, and his mind fu. 
niſhed with all neceſſary truths. 


This leads me to ſpeak alſo of his moral perfection. A rational 
creature thus made, muſt be not only innocent as a tree or a brute 
is, but muſt be formed holy ; that is, he muſt have a principle 
holineſs concreated with him: His will muſt have an inward bias 
and propenſity to holineſs and virtue; he muſt have an inward in- 
clination to pleaſe and honour that God who made him, a ſupreme 
love to his Creator, and a zeal and deſire to ſerve him, a holy fea 
of oftending him, with a readineſs to do all his will. In ſhort, either 
the new created man loved God ſupremely, or not : If he did not, 
he was not innocent, fince the law and light of nature requires ſuch 
a ſupreme love to God. If he did love God ſupremely, then le 
ſtood diſpoſed and ready for every act of adoration and obedience; 
and this 1s true holineſs of heart. And, indeed, without this hoy 
could a God of holineſs love the work of his own hands? 


There muſt alſo in this creature be found a regular ſubjection of the 
inferior powers to the ſuperior ; ſenſe and appetite and paſſion mul 
be ſubje& to reaſon, that is, the mind and conſcience muſt have? 

wer and readineſs to govern theſe lower faculties, and keep them 
2 due obedience, that he might not offend againſt the law of hs 
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creation, and his will muſt be inclined to it“. He muſt alſo have 
his heart inlaid with love and good-will to the creatures, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe ot his own ſpecies, if he ſhould be placed among them; 
and he muſt be endued with a principle of honeſty and truth in 
dealing with them. Ard it many of theſe creatures were made at 
once, there thould he no domineering pride, no malice, no envy, 
no falſehood, no brawls or contentions among them; but all har- 
mony and love, each ſeeking the welfare and happineſs of his 
fellow-creatures as well as his own. -»- 


This principle of univerſal righteouſneſs and holineſs, I take to 
be the nobleſt part of that image of God, that is, his moral image, in 
which Moſes the Jewiſh liitorian repreſents man to be at firſt 
created, and which I think was due to his nature from a God of 
equity and goodneſs. And the ſame writer aſſures us, when God 


ſurceyed all his works at the end of ls creatton he pronounced them all very 


good, And Solomon the witett of men, in his book ot Eccleſiaſtes, 
aflurcs us, that God made man upright ; Eccl. vii. 29. It is granted 
that the natural image of God in which man was created, conſiſted 
partly in his ſpiritual, intelligent and immortal nature, and the 
various faculties thereof ; and his political image, if I may ſo expreſs 
it, confiſted in his being made lord and governor over all the lower 
creation : But when we ſpeak of this part of the divine unage which 
is moral, we are aſſured by Paul, that it was the rectitude of his 
nature, or his conformity to the will and law of God. Paul was 
once a ſewiſh pharifee, and well underſtood the ſenſe of Moſes, and 
in his epiſtle to the Epheſians, iv. 24. he lays, that the image of God, 
into which man is to be renewed, and conſequently in which he was firſt 
made, conſiſts in righteouſneſs and true holineſs, as well as in know- 
ledge ; Col. iii. 10+. 


IT. From the juſtice and goodneſs of God, we may alfo reaſon- 
ably inter, that though man might be made with a perfect freedom 
of will, and with a power to chuſe evil as well as good, that he 
might be put into a ſtate of probation ; yet it ſeems neceſſary that 
he ſhould not only have a ſuperior propenſity to what was good 
wrought at firſt into his nature, but he —_ alſo have a full ſuffi- 
ciency of p, to preſerve himſelf in this ate of obedience and love to his 
Creator, and to guard himſelf from every temptation and fin, if his 
faculties were rightly employed. He muſt therefore have a ſuffi- 
cient knowledge of God and himſelf and his duty, ſo far as was 
neceſſary to practiſe it: He muſt have his Maker's law written in his 
keart, that is, he muſt have ſuch light of reaſon and conſcience as, if 
carefully employed, would always lead him to judge aright con- 


* Surely if the ſoul or will of this new made creature had not a real propenſity to 
love and obey God who is Hit, but was merely formed with a natural capacity or 
power to do fo, in a ftate of indifference to good or evil; then his being put into 
ſuch a union with fleſh and blood among a thouſand animal temptations, would 
have beeh an over balance on the fide of ſenſuality and vice : But our reaſon can 
never, ſuppoſe that God the wiſe, juſt and good, would have placed a new made 
creature in ſuch an original ſituation. 


_ + Notwithſtanding all the cavils which have been raiſed againſt theſe words, yet 
if theſe two texts are conſidered together, their moſt obvious meaning and the plaineſt 
lenſe of them abides Kill confirmed, and will ftrike an honeſt and unbiaſſed reader. 
The new man, or the principle of true religion in the heart, is created by God after his 
moral !mage, wherein he created man at firſt, that is with a holy temper of mind 
and diſpoſition, to the ready practice of all righteouſneſs as fait as oecafions* and 
opportunities ariſe. 
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— — duty; and he muſt have a ready and proximate ability 
to practiſe and fulfil it. Surely he muſt be furnithed with powers 
of telf-prefervation in his ſtate of innocency, and ſufficient to guard 
him from offending his Creator, and loſing his happineſs. This the 
yuitice and the goodneſs of God ſeem to require. His natural 
wers in themſelves muſt have a full ſufficiency tor his own ſecurity 
om fn, it he uſed thoſe natural powers in the beſt manner he was 
capable of; otherwiſe he would be expoſed to unavoidable fin and 
miſery, and certainly fall into it, if he were not able to preſerve his 
innocence and virtue : He would as it were be made for his Maker's 
anger, if he were notable to preſerve himfelt in his love. 


III. It is highly probable from the goodneſs of God, that ſucha 
creature would be made immortal, that is, he would have had no 

inciples of decay or death in him. It is true, the great God, con- 

ered merely as an abſolute Lord and ſovereign of his creatures, 
might take away all that he had given him at pleaſure ; but it is 
hardly to be ſuppoſed, that if his creature ſtood obedient to all 
his Maker's will, his wiſdom and goodneſs would have deftroyed 
an intelligent creature who had continued to ſerve and pleaſe him, 
Whatſoever had been done to his body, yet ſtill we would ſuppoſe, 
God would not diveft his ſoul of his natural immortality, but rather 
have advanced it to ſome better vehicle, or dwelling place in ſome 
upper world. It is likely alſo that God would hare endowed his foul 
with s to arreve at higher degrees of excellency and happineſs, than thoſe 
m which he was at finſt formed: And hereby there was great en- 
couragement given both to his watchfulneſs againſt every danger 
of finning againſt God, and hurting himſelf, as well as to his zeal 
and diligence both in improving his natural powers, and in per- 
forming eminent ſervices for his Maker and converſe witli him. 
This would be the way for him to improve in the likeneſs, and in 
the love of that almighty being who made him, as well as more 
firmly to fecure his own 1mmortality and happinels. 


IV. I think we may be able to add alſo, that the habitation, in 
which a God of infinite goodneſs would place ſuch a holy and in- 
nocent creature, ſhould be a very beautiful and magnificent building, fur- 
niſked with all manner of necefſuries and eomenences of life, and prepared nol 
only for his. ſuſety and ſupport, but alſo for his delight. Our reaſon ſeems to 
fay this: And Moles writing concerning the firſt created pair of man- 
kind, tells us, that when they were brought into this world they were 
placed in Eden, or a garden of 8 and had a right given them to 
all the excellent fruits and deli 


ights of ſuch a garden, and were made 
lords of all the creatures round about them, both in the vegetative and 
animal world. And as the dwelling ot ſuch an innocent and holy 
creature ſhould be delightful and convenient, fo neither ſhould there 
be any thing noxious or deſtructive found in this habitation, but 
what this excellent creature man ſhould have ſufficient notice of, 
and ſhould be endowed with ſufficient power to oppoſe ut, or to 
avoid it. Or if we ſhould ſuppoſe that this creature was placed in 
ſuch a ſtate of trial by his er, as that he ſhould be capable of 
receiving ſome unavoidable injuries from any noxious thing that 
was near him, it ſeems reaſonable that he ſhould have a proximate 
aid immediate ability, by the right uſe of his underſtanding and bis 
will, and bis other powers, to relieve himſelf, and to turn every 
ſach injury to his own ſuperior advantage, and to balance every 
pain by equal or ſuperior pleaſure. 
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v. And if this creature had power to propagate its own kind, the 
child ſhould be innocent and holy, and capable of maintaining its 
duty and happineſs as well as the parent. Now if theſe are the 
qualifications with which ſuch a new made creature ſhould be en- 
dued, and theſe the circumſtances in which our reaſon would Judge 
trom the wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs of God that he ought to 
ſituated ; then by a careful ſurvey of what mankind now is, and a 
compariſon thereof with what reaſon would tell us he ought to be, 
we may be able to arrive at ſume determination, whether mankind 
is at preſent ſuch a creature as the great and bleſſed God made 
him at firſt : Which is the ſubje& of the enſuing enquiry. 


— — — — 


QuesT. I.—1/s Man in his preſent Cireumftances ſuch a Creature as he came 
out of the Hands of God has Creator ? Or, is he depraced and ruined by 
fome Untrerſul Degeneracy of his Nature ? 

I hope we may derive ſome evident and complete anſwer to this 
enquiry from the following conſiderations : 


I. This earth, which was deſigned for the habitation of man, 
carries with it ſome evident tokens of ruin and deſolation, and does 
not ſeem to be ordained, in its preſent form and circumſtances, for 
the habitation ot innocent beings ; but is more apparently fitted for 
the dwelling place of creatures who are degenerate and fallen from 
God. Itis granted, that the beauty and order of this lower world, 
even in its preſent conttitution, and the wonderful texture, com- 
poſition * harmony of the ſeveral parts of it, both in air, earth 
and fea, are moſt happily ſuited to the various purpoſes of that 


- mighty being who made it: "They give a conſtant and illuſtrious 


diſplay of the power, wiſdom and goodneſs of their Creator. Yet it 
muſt be confefled alſo, there are ſome glaring and unconteſted 
proofs of the terrors of his juſtice, and the executions of his ven- 
geance both paſt and future. Is not the form or ſhape of our earth, 
in the preſent diviſions and boundaries ot ſeas and fhores, conti- 
nents and iſlands, very rude and irregular, abrupt and horrid? 
Does it look like the regular and beautiful product of a God of 
wiſdom and order? Survey a map of the world, and ſay, does the 
form of it ſtrike our eyes with any natural beauty or —— 
$ it the appearance of a lovely and well adjuſted piece of work- 
manſhip? Or rather, does it not bear ſtrongly on our fight the ideas 
of ruin and confuſion ? Travel over the countries of this globe, or 
vifit ſome of the wilder parts of our own Britiſh iflands, and make 
juſt remarks on them all. What various appearances of a ruined 
world? What vaſt broken mountains hang frightfully over the 
heads of travellers ? What ſtupendous cliffs and promontories riſe 
high and hideous to behold ? What dreadful precipices, which 
make our nature giddy 10 look down, and are ready to be: ray our 
et into downfals and deſtructions? What immenſe extents of 
waſte and barren ground in ſome countries? What hideous and 
unpaſſable deſerts ? What broad and faithleſs moraſſes, which are 
made at once both deaths and graves to travellers who venture 
upon them? What huge ruinous caverns of frightful aſpect, deep 
and wide, big enough to bury whole cities ? 
Notwithſtanding all theſe appearances of ruin and deſolation on 
is earth, yet it is granted, that the great God may have made uſe 
of theſe ragged cliffs and promontories, theſe diſmal caverns, de- 
lerts and moraſles, &c. to e various purpoſes of his providence 


. 
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for the good of mankind, while they dwell here, as well as ſome. 
times for their punithment. His wiſdom can bring good out of evil, 
and extract conveniences and comforts out of the moſt hideous and 
deſolate aſpect of things. And thus his wiſdom and goodneſs are 
glorified in the midſt of theſe formidable ſcenes. And there re. 
main ſtill ſufficient evidences of the perfections and glory of the 
Creator in this earth, notwithſtanding the many appearances of 
judgment and ruin which are found hers, as in Rom. i. 20. 


But let us proceed into this melancholy ſpectacle. What reſiſt. 
leſs deluges of water in a ſcaſon of great rains come rolling down 
the hills, bear down all things in theic courſe, and threaten ſpacious 
deſolation? What roaring and tremendous water-falls in ſome part 
of the globe? What burning mountains in whole caverns are lakes of 

lowing metal, or of liquid fire, ready to overflow and burſt upon 
the lower lands; or their bowels are conlumed within, and they 
are turncd into a mere ſhell of carth, covering prodigious Cavities of 
ſmoke, and furnaces of flame? And they ſeem to wait only for a 
divine command to break inward, and bury towns and provinces in 
fiery ruin. What unknown and active treaſures of air or wind, ate 
pent up in the bowels of the carth by the rarefactions produced 
from ſubterraneous ferments and fires, all prepared to break out 
into wide and ſupriſing miſchief? What huge torrents of water ruſh 
and roar through the hollows of the globe we tread ? What dreadtul 
ſounds and threatening appearances from the region of meteors in 
the air? What clouds charged with flame and thunder, which are 
ready to burſt on the earth, and diſcompoſe and territy all nature 
for many miles round and to make dreadtul havoc of mankind ? 


When I ſeriouſly take a ſurvey of ſome ſuch ſcenes as theſe, I am 
very ready to ſay within myſelt, Surely this earth of ours, in theſe rude 
and broken appearances, this unſettied and dangerous flate of it, was deſigne 
. as a dwelling for ſome unhappy inhabitants, who did or would tranſzreſs tic 
laws of their Maker, and deeply merit deſolation from las hand, and he hu 
here ſtored up his magazines of divine artillery and death againſt the day 0 
puniſhment. 

But to take one ſtep further, how often have the terrible occur- 
rences of nature in the air, earth and fea, and the calamitous inci- 
dents in divine providence in ſcveral countries, how often have they 

iven an actual confirmation to this ſentiment ? What ſweeping 
and deſtructive ſtorms have we and our fathers ſeen by land and 
ſez, even in this temperate iſland of Great Britain? What particu- 
lar floods of water and violent exploſions of fire we do read of 1n 
the hiſtories of the world? What ſhocking convulſions of the globe 
ſtretching far and wide under the affrightcd nations for three or four 
thouſand miles, and ſpreading terror through every heart? Whit 
ſudden and huge diruptions of the caverns of the earth with tre- 
mendous bellowings, which have filled its inhabitants with horror 
and aſtoniſhment, which have deformed its blpoming ſurtace, a 
have made wide devaſtations? What ſtorms and thunders have 
ſpread abroad fatal miſchiefs ? Do not theſe ſeem to be evident 
tokens of the actual diſpleaſure of a God againſt the inhabitants 0 
this globe ? Can we ever ſuppoſe that an infinitely good and gta. 
cious Being would have originally ſo formed and governed the 
inanimate parts of this lower world, as to produce ſuch deadly con- 
cuſſions and ſuch deſolating appearances, if he had not defigned! 
to be the habitation of ſuch creatures, as he foreſaw would become 

Oo 
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rebels againſt their Creator, and deſerve theſe ſtrokes of his 
indignation ? | | 
The remarks which the late ingenious Doctor Woodward has 
made in his © Effay toward a Natgral Hiſtory of the Earth,” may 
lufficiently convince any reaſonable and attentive reader, that this 
globe of ours hath ſuffered ſuch dreadful and deſolating convulſions 
as we ſpeak of, which muſt have been attended with horrible ruin, 
calamity and deſtruction to the men who were then inhabitants of 
it, He hath found the ſeveral ſtrata or layers of the upper cruſt of 
the earth, whether marl, marble, clay, chalk, or ſand, &c. to have 
been broken to pieces and diſſolved, in America as well as Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa; and that huge trees and the bones of animals, 
together with infinite ſhells of ſea-fiſhes and other productions of 
the ſea, have been found incloſed in theſe ſtrata, or beds of marl, 
clay, chalk, &c. and that at vaſt depths of earth, as well as at lon 
diſtances from the ſea : And whoſoever ſhall peruſe that author wi 
ſce plainly, that the upper part of this globe has been ruined almoſt + 
into a chaos, ſince it was made; and he imputes it with great rea- 
{on and juſtice to the general deſtruction of the world, and the wicked 
race of men who peopled it, by that flood, of which Moſes the an- 
cient Jewiſh writer gives us ſo particular an account. And what 
further dreadful convulſions of nature, and what unknown deſola- 
tions ſhall break out hereafter, to punith or to deſtroy the inha- 
bitants of this globe, lies beyond the reach of our reaſon to foretell. 


Known unto God are all our hearts and our works, and all his 
own ways from the beginning, and thoſe ways of his are managed 
and conducted towards us, as becomes a wiſe and righteous gover- 


nor; ſometimes for our trial and warning, and ſometimes for our 


correction and puniſhment. Can we ever ſuppoſe that the bleſſed 
God, who loves all the innocent creatures that he has made, would 
place them in ſuch a dangerous habitation, where many of them 
muſt neceſſarily be expoſed to ſo many horrible accidents and mor- 
tal devaſtations, even while they continued in their own innocence 
and in his favour. If we conſult the writings of Moſes, the Jewiſh 
prophet, and Peter the chriſtian apoſtle, we ſhall find that they 
ſuppoſed the great Creator to have laid up ſtores and magazines of 
run and deſtruction within the bowels of this earth, which he fore- 
law would be inhabited by a criminal race of beings : And he fore- 
ordained to break open his dreadful treaſures of flood and fire at 
proper ſeaſons, to drown and to burn the world together with the 
inhabitants thereof. When all fe had corrupted its way before God, as 
Moſes ſpeaks, he appointed to deſtroy man whom he had created: 
He opened the windows or flood-gates of heaven, poured down rain inceſſuntly 
upon the earth for forty days and forty nights ; and the ſame day were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up, and all in whoſe noſtrils were the 
breath of life upon the dry land died, except eight perſons ; Gen. vii, 11—24, 
And the chriſtian writer tells us, that the world, which at that time was 
overflowed with water, periſhed ; but that the heavens and the earth which are. 
now, by the ſume divine word and providence are kept in fore, reſerced unto 
fire againſt the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. Then the ele- 
ments ſhall melt with fervent heat, the heavens ſhall be diſſolved with a great 
11.0 yy the earth and the works that are therein ſhall be burned up; 2 Pet. 
J. 3 05 10. | 


Now the great God, who appointed ſuch prodigious quantities 
VOL, 111, | 38 


nal innocence. Again, let me enquire whether this earth in almoſt 
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both of water and fire to be reſerved in the bowels of the earth, and 


among the clouds of heaven, for ſuch a foreſeen day of general 


deſtruction, when the fins of the inhabitants ſhould come to their 
full meaſure, did alſo doubtleſs prepare his materials, and appoint 
the days when all the leſſer ſtorms and hurricanes, earthquakes 
and floods, lightnings and thunders, and convulfions of nature, 
ſhould break out and anſwer thoſe particular ſeaſons, when he in- 
tended to maniteſt his terrors to mankind, and to ſhew his wrath in 
their wretchedneſs and deſtruction : And he treatured up his maga- 
zines of wind, and flood, and fire in the air and earth for theſe pur. 
poles. Is this a habitation which God has made for the reſidence 
of pure and holy beings? Is this ſuch a peaceful place as a kind 
Creator would — 5 and built for innocent creatures? Or 
does he manage theſe ſeveral ſcenes of our globe, as though thoſe 
who dwell upon it maintained their primitive purity and his original 
favour? It is abſurd to imagine ſuch a conduct of a God ſo wile, ſo 
righteous and ſo merciful. 125 


II. Let us take a ſurvey of the herbs and plants and trees, and 
all the vegetable beings which grow out of this earth, together with 
the brute animals which are found on the ſurtace of it, and we ſhall 
find more reaſons to conclude that man the chief inhabitant is by 
no means ſuch a creature, fo innocent, and fo much a favourite of 
heaven, as he muſt needs be when he came firſt out of his Maker's 
hand. It muſt be granted here again, that the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the Creator have diſplayed themſelves in a divine and 
aſtoniſhing manner in the animal and the vegetable world, beyond 
the utmoſt reach of our thoughts or our praiſes: But ftill we may 
have leave to enquire, whether among the numerous herbs and 
tiowers, which are titted for the ſupport and delight of man, there 
would have been any noxious plants or fruits of mortal and malig- 
nant juice, appointed to grow out of the earch, without ſome plain 
ſignal mark or caution ſet upon them, if man had continued in his 
innocent ſtate? Can we ſuppoſe that amongſt the roots, the herbs, 
and the trees, which are good for food, the great God would have 
ſuffered miſchief, malady and deadly poiſon to ſprin up here and 
there, without any ſufficient diſtinction that man mi 4 now how 
to avoid them? Th bis is the caſe in our preſent world; and diſeaſe, 
anguiſh and death have entered into the bowels and veins of multi- 
tudes by an innocent and fatal miitake of theſe pernicious things for 


proper food, 
It is granted indeed, that when Moſes had dreſſed and furniſhed 
his garden in Paradiſe, with all manner of vegetable fruits and plea- 


ſures for the new and holy creature man, he tells us of a tree in that 


rden which was called the tree of knowledge, and it was certain 

ath to taſte it ; Gen. ii. 10, 16, 17. But then man had exprels 
warning given him to avoid the danger: Death was, as it were, 
inſcribed upon that tree in plain characters, and it was wilful * 
for him to make ſo dangerous an experiment. Nor would there 
have been any poiſonous or hurtful plant ſuffered to grow upon thus 
earth, if the inhabitants of it had continued in their primitive holl- 
neſs, without ſome natural mark ſet upon it, or ſome divine caution 
to avoid it. God loves the pure and innocent works of his hands 
better than to expoſe them to ſuch unavoidable perils and miſeries, 
and ſuch mortal dangers and deaths, if they continue in their orig!- 
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every ſoil would have produced ſuch a quantity of briars, thorns, and 
tal ls, and various weeds, which are ſo deſtructive to corn, the food 
of man, and create ſo much vexation to the painful tillers of the 
ticld, if man had been innocent, and the earth his habitation had 
never been accurſed for any crime of the inhabitant ? Moſes, the 
famous Jewiſh writer, mentions this very thing as a divine curſe for 
the fin of man. | 


Let us ariſe to the animal or brutal world. There are many 
creatures indeed made for the ſervice and pleaſure of mankind, 
and they are eaſily governed to anſwer his purpoſes in human life. 
But are there not many forts of animals alſo that weak man can 
neither govern nor refiſt, and by which all his race are expoſed to 
miſerable wounds and anguiſh, and death, whenſoever they meet 
them? Would there have been any ſuch creatures in our world as 
bears and tygers, wolves and lions, animated with ſuch fierceneſs 
and rage, and armed with ſuch deſtructive and bloody teeth and 
talons, if man the ſupreme creature in it had not finned and fallen 
out of his Maker's kindeſt care? Or would theſe murderous ani- 
mals ever have been let into a paradiſe made for the habitation of 
innocent beings; and that without power given to thoſe innocents 
to govern and reſtrain them, or without ſufficient art or ſpeed to 
eſcape them? Would the children of men, innocent and ho y, have 
ever been formed to be the living prey of theſe devourers ? Were 
the life and limbs of ſuch holy creatures made to hecome heaps of 
agonizing carnage ? Or would their fleſh and bones have been given 
up to be cruſhed and churned between the jaws of panthers and 
leopards, ſharks and crocodiles, by land and fea? Are ſenfible, 
rational and innocent beings fit-morſels for ſavages of the brutal 
kind, and were they firſt made for this purpoſe by a God of wif- 
dom and goodneſs? Let brutes be contented to prey upon their 
fellow-brutes, but let man be their lord and ruler, and free from 
their aflaults: And ſo he was, ſays the Jewith lawgiver, in his firſt 
and innocent ſtate. 


Give me leave to proceed in theſe enquiries. If man were not a 
fallen finful creature fit for puniſhment, would there have been ſo 
many tribes of the ſerpent and viper kind armed with deadly venom 
to bite and kill man? Would ſuch ſubtle and active miſchiefs have 
been made and ſent to dwell in a world which was all holy and 
happy? And would the race of all theſe murderous and deſtrue- 
tive brutes of every kind have been propagated for fix thouſand 
years in any province of God's dominion, unleſs he had foreſeen at 
hrit, that his intellectual creatures there would have rebelled againſt 
him, and deſerved to be given up to their power and rage? What 
are the immenſe flights of locuſts which darken the iky, and lay 
the fields deſolate ? What are the winged armies of hornets and 
muſcatoes, that make a pleaſant land almoſt intolerable by the in- 
ceſſant and reſtleſs attacks they make on mankind with their pain- 
ful ſtings ? If they are found in the fcorching climates of Africa, 
and in the ſultry parts of the Kaſt and Weſt Indies, yet one would 
think ſuch noifome and venomous flies ſhould not ſwarm upon the 
hills of Ruſſia, and infeſt the polar regions, if the Creator had not 
dad them for the vexation of the nations on all ſides of the 
810DC, 


What are the innumerable hoſts of caterpillars which in a night 
30 2 | 
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or two turn a garden into a deſart, but ſo many meſlengers of the ſer 


anger of God, againſt a ſinful race of beings that dwell upon this de 
carth? And ſince we are neither able to reſiſt or ſubdue their do 
wer, nor avoid their plunder, we may certainly infer, that we pl: 
are not ſuch favourites of heaven as God at firſt had made us, fal 
while we are expoled to the endleſs attacks, inſults and triumphs tro 
of ſuch little deſpicable inſects, and yet deadly and deſtructive mi 
enemies. The troubleſome and pernicious tribes of animal nature Se 
both of larger and leſſer ſize, which are fellow-commoners with us 
upon this great globe, together with our impotence to prevent or 
eſcape their miſchiefs, is a ſufficient proof that we are not ſinleſs * 
creatures, nor in the full favour and love of the God that made us, = 


and that he has quartered his armies, his legions among us, as | 
rinces do in a rebellious province. Perhaps, it will be replied ga 
here, that theſe miſchiefs of the animal and vegetable world, theſe 
iſonous plants and vipers, and ſavage beaſts of prey may be per. 
mitted to dwell in * earth, for the trial of its inhabitants in a ſtate 
of probation, evenWough they were innocent; eſpecially ſince it oy 
is certain that their fatal effects do ſometimes now. fall upon good gy 


and pious men, during their ſituation here, which is a ſtate of trial: we 
But 80d can reward the ſufferers in a future ſtate, and thus abſolve 5 
or vindicate his juſtice, wiſdom and goodneſs in permitting them to 10 
be thus expoſed in the preſent life. To this I anſwer two ways, 77 
1. There is a great difference to be made between innocent n 
creatures in a ſtate of probation, and ſinful degenerate creatures in % 
the ſame ſtate. Theſe miſchievous and painful events, which now tw 
fall upon ſinful mankind, would have been all righteous whether bir 


they had' been in a ſtate of trial or no; but moſt of them plainly ch: 
declare the puniſhing hand of God, as well as the probation of Wt anc 
creatures, and therefore it ſuppoſes them not to be innocent, of! 
Whereas, if theſe plagues had abounded in a world of innocence, the 
many of the wiſe and holy inhabitants who had ſuffered theſe mil- of 
chiets, even if they were ſent for their trial, would ſcarcely have pre 
found ſufficient reaſon to rejoice in their ſituation, and to give did 


thanks to their Maker, as every innocent being would {urely have 
occaſion and reaſon to do. Serpents and bears, ſtings and poiſons kin 
are terrible trials for pure innocents. Fr 

2. The ſtate of probation for innocent creatures, would not have dai 
included death in it, a violent and bloody, or a lingering and pain- hut 
ful death, ſuch as flows from ſome of theſe plagues upon the earth. au 
The deſtruction of our nature, our dying and returning to duſt, is ſup- WF fati 


poſed by the ancient Hebrew hiſtorian to be a curſe of God for the WF Wi 
fin of man : And when once life is forfeited among the whole race Wh thr 
of mankind, and they are all ſubject and devoted to death by ſome or 


univerſal degeneracy, then a painful death may properly become 3 on 
part of the further trial of ſuch creatures who are to riſe again: 

And any who are pious ſufferers ory them, and who behave . 
well in dying, may be rewarded by a happy reſurrection. Ihe mis 
may be appointed with much more propriety, than that a painful WW * * 
death ſhould be made a part of the trial of innocent creatures, who — 


had never forfeited life, nor were ever legally ſubjected to death. nd 
In the caſe of dying infants, this appears with greater evidence, 45 4 
I ſhall ſhew afterward. der 

Upon the whole therefore, ſuch ſort of noxious and deſtructive ever 
plants arid animals do not ſeem to be made for a world of innocent, i ** 
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ſenſible and intellectual beings, to vex, and diſturb, to poiſon and 


deſtroy them. Objection. But did not God renew to Noah the 


dominion over the brute creatures? Anſwer. Not in ſuch an am- 
ple manner as he firſt eee it; but only the fear of man was to 
fall upon the brutes: Now this does not ſufficiently preſerve men 
from their outrage and miſchief; whereas in the innocent ſtate, no 
man would have been poiſoned or torn by ſerpents or lions as now. 
See queſtion VIII. ſection 6. 


III. The manner of the introduction of the race of man into life 
and being in this world, is another proof that we are not the 1nno- 
cent favourites of heaven. Can we ever imagine the great and 
good God would have appointed intellectual animals to be propa- 
gated in ſuch a way as ſhould neceſſarily give ſuch exquiſite pain 
and anguiſh lo ge mothers who produce them, if we had been all 
accounted in Ms eyes a race of holy and ſinleſs beings? And if the 
contagion or-crime had not been univerſal, why ſhould ſuclr acute 
pangs attend almoſt cvery female parent in bringing their offsprin 
into the light of life? Are not the multiplied forrows with whic 
the daughters of Eve continuaily bring forth their young, a pretty 
evident token that they are not in their original ſtate of favour 
with that God who created them, and pronounced a blethag upon 
them in their propagation+. The Jewith lawgiver in the beginning 
of his hiſtory tells us, that God blefſed. the fir man and woman that e 
made, and bid them be fruitful, and multiply, and replenyh the earth, and 
ſubdue it; Gen. i. 28. and the ſame ancient writer within a page or 
two tells us, that theſe “ multiplied torrows”” in the hearing and 
birth of children are pronounced as a curſe from an offended God, 
chapter iii. 16. Surely the curſe is not as old as the bleſſing: But fin 
and ſorrow came in together, and ſpread a wide curſe over the birth 
of man, which before ſtood only under a divine henediCttion : Nor is 
the bleſſing on human propagation quite taken away, though pains 
of child-bearing are added to it. Daily obſervation and experience 
prove that the bleſſing of propagation repeated to Noah; Gen. ix. 6. 
did not take away that curſe. Sce queſtion VIII. at the end, 


Iv. Let us conſider in the next place how the generality of man- 
kind are preſerved in life. Some few there are indeed whom 
divine providence has raiſed to riches and plenty, and their food is 
daily provided for them without care or toil; but the millions of 
human creatures in all the nations of the earth are forced to ſupport 
a wretched life by hard labour of the body, and intenſe and grievous 
tatigue of their joints and limbs, and all their natural powers. 
What dreadful riſks both of life and limbs do multitudes run 
through in order to purchaſe their own neceſſary food, and to ſup- 
port their young . families at home? What waſte of the 

ours of ſweet repoſe at midnight, as well as long and flaviſh and 


* As there happened an entire revolution in the complexion and qualities of the 
minds of the firſt pair of mankind, ſo to me, there appears to be evident indications 
of a deſigned change and alteration of the material world, and the nature of the ani- 
mals and vegetables which ſubſiſt on this globe, from what they were when God 
fronounced every thing good that he had made, Doctor Cheyne in his elſay of “ Health 
and Long Liſe.” 

+ The author has been cenſured here for not dropping a tear over the fair ſex un- 
der their ſorrows and acute pains: But he imagines he has been dropping tears in 
every page, and that over every part of mankind, and on them in particular in ſeyes 
al paragraphs of this book. 
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painful toils of the day, do multitudes ſuſtain, in order to procure daily 
nouriſhment ? Jt is by the ſweat of their brows they obtain their bread; it 
is by a continual exhauſting their vital ſpirits, that many of them 
are forced to relieve their own hunger, and to keep oft death, as 
well as to feed their young offspring that otherwiſe would be bor 
merely to periſh. If we ſurvey the lower tribes of mankind, even 
in Great Britain, in a land of freedom and plenty, a climate tem. 
perate and fruitful, a country which abounds with corn and fruits, 
and is ſtored with beaſts and fowl, and fith, in rich varicty for food, 
what a hard ſhift do ten thouſand families make to keep out famine 
and "xs life ? Their whole time is devoured with the labours gf 
the fleſh, and their fouls ever beſet and almoſt caten up with 
gnawing cares and anxieties, to anſwer this important queſtion, 
what ſhall I eat and what ſhall I drink even in the pooreit and the coarſe} 
manner? But if we ſend our thoughts to the ſultry regions of Af. 
rica, or the froſt and fnows of Norway, to the rocks and defarts of 
Lapland and northern Tartary, what a hideous and frightful thing 
is human life in thofe climates ? How is the rational nature of may 
almoſt loft between their flavery, their brutality, and their inceflant 
toils and hardſhips ? They are treated like brutes by their lords, 
and they live like dogs and aſſes among labours, and wants, hunger 
and wearinefs, blows and burdens without end. Did God appoint 
this for innocents? Perhaps, you will ſay, there is a pleaſure in 
eating and drinking, which anfwers to the pain of procuring our 
food : But alas! Can this ſhort pleaſure of a few minutes, in trol. 
ling a few morſels down our throats, or waſhing the gullet with 
plenty of liquids, be ſuppoſed to give a full recompence for the in- 
ceſſant labours of life? Does it bear any proportion to the length 
of toil, pain and hazard, and the tireſome fatigues of our ſpirits and 
our limbs, wherewith the proviſions of life are procured ? Moſes 
acquaints us indeed, that man even in bis innocent and bletled ſtate 
was placed in a noble and lovely garden, and was appointed to 
gre it : This was no curſe, but a wiſe appointment of the God of 
nature by intermingled labour and exerciſe to preſerve our health 
and vigour. But when the ſame writer comes to introduce the toil 
and fatigues we are forced to ſuſtain, in order to ſecure us from 
farving, when he ſpeaks of eating our bread in the feweat of our brows, 
Gen. in. 17—19. he acknowledges this to be another of the curſes 
of God for the fin of man, and it is ſcattered all round the globe“. 


It is ftrange that any man ſhould ſay, in this ſentence of God, (Cer, iii. 15—19. 
* go curſe is pronounced upon either Adam's body, foul or poſterity ; that the ſor- 
row of child-bearing is not inflited as a curſe; that the labours of life were en- 
creaſed, but not as a curſe; and that this death was not a curſe, &c.” | would fain 
aſk, what is a curſe, if ſome natural evil pronounced and executed upon a perſon, 
er thing, be not ſo, eſpecially when it is pronounced upon the account of fin, and 
comes from God himſelf as ſupreme governor and judge? And even the curſe on the 
ground falls properly on the man who tills it. | 
It is granted, that all theſe may be ſanctiſied by the covenant of grace to good peo- 
and turned to their advantage. The wiſdom of God can turn curſes inte bleſfings; 
Gen. I. 20. Deut. xxiii 5. Yet the original pronunciation and inflition of theſe 
evils was deſigned as a curſe, or puniſhment for ſin, as it is written, Gal. iii. 10. 
urid is every one who continueth not in all things, Kc. And [think it will appear evi- 
dently to every one who with common ſenſe and without prejudice reads the hiltorf 
of the fall of man in Gen. iii. 16—19, And that death was deſigned as a curſe on 
man for fin, is evident; for Chrift fffered this curſe for ul; Gal. iii. 13. 
II is granted alſo, that God might in Noah's time take off, perhaps, ſome part of 
the curſe from the ground, Gen. v. 29, and bleſs it with greater fruitfulneſs ; he might 
zenew his bleſling on propagation, Ger. ix. I. and many other bleflings may de 


= 
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V. Confider the chara&er, temper and quality of mankind in 
general, even the multitudes and millions of mankind in all na- 
tions, with regard to religion and virtue, and then it will be hard to 
perſuade ourfelves that theſe are creatures, who enjoy the favour of 
their Maker as his children, or bear the image of their common 
Father in knowledge and goodneſs, as his original and native off. 
ſpring ought to do. I grant there are here and there ſome few 
perſons who are reſtored to ſome degrees of conformity to him 
that made them ; they are become his children by repentance and 
return to God, by a divine change paſſed upon their natures, and 
they enjoy a ſhare of his ſpecial love : But the bulk of the world are 
of another ſtamp and character, and ſufficiently ſhew there is ſome 
ſinful and fatal contagion ſpread through the inhabitants of this 
province of God's dominion. John the apoſtle in one of his letters, 
tells us, that there are few who are born of God, as new creaturcs, 
but the whole world lies in wickedneſs ; 1 John v. 19. 


Would the bleſſed God make a world of intelligent creatures ſo 
ignorant and thoughtleſs of himſelf, and fo inſolent and rebellious 
againſt him as man now is? Can we think of that groſs and ſtupid 
ignorance of the true God which reigns through vaſt tracts of land 
in Aſia, Africa, and America, and the thick darkneſs as well as 
toil and flavery which buries all the heathen countries, and reduces 
them yet further almoſt to brutes and ſavages; can we think of the 
abominable idolatries, the lewd and the cruel rites of worſhip, 
which have been ſpread through ſome whole nations ; the impious, 
the wicked and ridiculous ſuperſtitions which are practiſed am 
the greateſt part of the world, and yet believe the bleiſed God woul 
put fuch wretched and polluted workmanfhip out of — hands ? 
Can we ſurvey the bold and deſperate impiety and profanenets, the 
ſwearing and curſing, and wild blaſphemy that is practited and 
pronounced daily and nightly, among vaſt multitudes in thoſe 
countries which — and profeſs the true God; can we behold 
that almoſt univerſal neglect of God, his fear, and his worthip, and 
of the obedience due to him, which is found even among thote in- 
habitants of this our world, who ſay they believe in God, and yet 
imagine that thoſe wretches love their Maker, that they wear his 
image, and are conformable to his will, as his original creature mutt 
and ought to be? 


Nor are mankind only negligent of their duty to God, but they 
ſeem to have abandoned their duties to their tellow-creatures alſo. 
Can we think of the perpetual practices of fraud and villainy in the 
commerce of mankind, the innumerable inſtances of oppreſſion and 
cruelty which run through the world ; the pride and humour of the 
great, the wrath and ambition of moſt princes, their wild and mad ex- 
travagances of crime and folly, as well as their boundleſs inſolence 
and ny over their lubſects, and the endleſs iniquities and miſ- 
chiefs that ariſe from envy, malice and revenge practiſed among 
lower people; and yet ſuppoſe that man was ever made with thee 
vices in him, and theſe diſorders around him, by that wiſdom and 
goodneſs that created him ? If we take a ſurvey of the impure ſcenes 


added: But ſtill the curſes of hard toil and ſweating, of painful child-bearing, and of 

ath, may be, and are actually continued through all generations, though ſome. 
bleſſings may be mingled with them: And this is {yfficient, to auſwer allthefe ob- 
Jections, See more, queſtion VIII. at the end. ; 
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of luſt and intemperance and drunken madneſs which defy the day. 
light, and pollute the darkneſs ; it we think of the monſtrous bar. 


barities which are continually committed by men in the chriſtian 


inquiſitions of Spain, Portugal and Italy, and among all the brutal 
and wicked tribes of heatheniſm, the African ſavages, and the 
American cannibals, who kill and roaſt their tellow-creatures, and 
eat up men as they eat bread; can we {till imagine that mankind is a 
race of beings, who abide in their own native and original ſtate, 
ſuch as they came from the hands of their Maker ? 


Shall it be ſaid in oppoſition to this view of things, that it is not 
the greateſt part of mankind that are ſo ſhamefully ignorant and 0 
abcminably vile ?.I anſwer, That in matters ot religion the greatet 
part of the world are groſs idolaters; they adore the ſouls of the 
dead for gods, or they worſhip the ſun and moon, or beaſts, birds, 
images, names, fabled gods, ſtocks and ſtones, or any thing but 
the true God: They neither know their Maker, nor love, nor wor- 
thip him. There are many whole nations that practiſe abominable 
vices by general cuitom and content, by the approbation ot theit 
wiſe men, and by long tradition, it not by the authority of their laws, 
This has been abundantly demonitrated by lcarned writers of thc 
__ age, both from the modern travels of the inquiſitive, and 

om ancient hiſtories, when they would ſhew in what need nun- 
kind ſtood of a divine revelation. | 


In matters of morality, though the bulk of mankind are not guilty 
of the very vileſt crimes with regard to their fellow-creatures, yet 
if we conſider the numerous corrupt inclinations and fintul patfions 
that ſway all the world, the leffer vices and irregularities that work 
and run through the hearts and lives even of the beſt and moſt ciyi- 
lized parts of the univerſe ; if we obſerve the ſtrange blindnels of 
the underſtandings of men in divine things, the unfaithfulneſs df 
conſcience, the unwillingneſs to know _ mortifying and ſelt- de. 
nying truths and duties, the general prevalence of appetite and fin- 
ful defires over the powers and the rules of reaſon, and that not only 
among the unthinking multitude, but even where reaſon is con- 
ſulted and makes its feeble remonſtrances; if we conſider the 
univerſal diſorder among the facultics of mankind ; and the violation 
of that harmony and order wherein conſiſts innocence, virtue and 
peace: If we add, to all this heap of confuſion, their general 
thoughtleſsneſs and diſregard of God, and their groſs defects in 
benevolence to their neighbours, it will appear plain enough, tld 
there is not one upon earth that is truly righteous and without ſin; and it 1s 
more abundantly evident, that mankind are far from a {tate dt 
innocence and perfect virtue: They are fallen from God, and have 
loſt that likeneſs to their Maker, and that love of him, and thoſe 
principles of univerſal virtue which doubtleſs were implanted u 
them by ſo wiſe, ſo righteous, ſo kind, and benevolent a Creator. 
That fax the greateſt number of men are evil, or greatly crimina, 
was a known ſentiment of the ancients, The wiſer and more con- 
fiderate heathens ſaw and bewailed it, though they knew not hov 
to account for it. O. Thus xaxc, moſt men are witked, was the ſentence 
of a Greek philoſopher, and the common opinion of the moſt in- 
telligent obſervers of mankind. The poe's were generally loole 
enough themſelves, but they were wiſe enough to. obſerve. the 
vniverſal wickednels of mankind and agree entirely in this obv1oui 
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and general truth. Virgil tells us, that few are rirtuous enough to e cape 
the puniſhments of the other world: He brings in a ghoſt telling his ſon, 


% Pauci lzta atva tenemus.“ 


And in this life the character of human nature among the 
poets is this: 
« Nitimur in vetitum ſemper, cupimuſque negata.“ 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum neſas, 
Audax omnia perpeti, ——<— Ho, 


And that vice is early aud univerſal he ſays, 


« Nam vitiis nemo ſine naſcitur.“ 


And when this author ſpeaks of young men in general, he 
gives them this character: 
« Cereus in vitum fleQi, monitoribus aſper.“ 


Seneca ſays juſt the ſame, 
ce PS ora juvencs facile precepta audiunt.“ 


And Juvenal abounds in this account of human nature; 
« Rari quippe boni: Numero vix ſunt totidem que 
Thebarum portz, vel divitis oftia Nili. 

Que tam icita dies ut ceſſet prodere turem ? 

— Ad mores natura recurrit 
Damnatos, fixa & mutart neſcia. 
Quiſnam hominum ett quem tu contentum videris uno 
Flagitio ? - Dociles imitandis 

Turpibus & pravis omnes ſumus.“ 


They own indeed there was once a golden age, or a ſtate of in- 
nocence at firſt. Their reaſon told them, that the great God muſt 
and did make man upright and good; but they imagined that man- 
kind did degenerate by degrees in ſucceſſive ages, and at laſt grew 
univerſally wicked. This is aflerted not on] by ſatyrical writers, 
but by thoſe of a gentler diſpoſition and a ſofter p Ovid and 
Manilius were not ſatyriſts, yet they ſpeak the very Ye language: 

« Protinus erupit venæ pejoris in zvum 

Omne nefas: Fugere pudor, verumque fſideſque. 
In quorum ſubiere locum fraudeſque dolique 
Infidizque, & vis, & amor ſceleratus habendi: 
Victa jacet pietas, terras Aſtræa reliquit.“ Ov. 


& Perque tot ætates hominum, tot tempora & annos, 


Jvv. 


Tot bella, & varios etiam ſub pace labores, 1 
Cum ſortuna fidem qu zrat, vix invenit uſquam. | 

At quanta eft ſcelerum moles per ſæcula cuncta? ' 
In populo ſcelus eſt: Et abundant cuncta furore, 8 


Et las atque nefas miſtum, legeſque per ipſas 
Sævit nequities,” MANI. 


The ſenſe ot all which is thus repreſented in Engliſh. 


„There are very few who die that go to heaven, or a ſtate of 
happineſs. We are always deſiring and purſuing forbidden things. 
Mankind is bold to ruſh into forbidden wickedneſs; nor is an 
man born without vices: Young men moſt readily hearken to evil 
counſels ; they are ſoft as wax to be moulded into vice, but rough 
and rugged to their beſt monitors. Good men are very few, ſcarce 
as many as the gates of the city Thebes, or the mouths of the Nile. 

hat day is there that does not ſhew us ſome new malefactors ? 

ature recurs to its own wicked manners, is fixed in it, and knows 


not how to change. How few perſons will you find contented with 
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© one ſort of wickedneſs ? We are all very forward to learn and imitate 
whatever is baſe or wicked. After the golden age, and ſome fey 
following ſeaſons, all manner of iniquity broke out : Modeſty, 

truth, and faithfulneſs are quite fled away, in whoſe place came 
deceit, miſchiet, violence — wicked covetbuſneſs. Piety lay ſub. 
dued, and juſtice left the earth. And through fo many ages «f 
men, ſo many murderous wars, and Jabours, and toils, in time of 
peace, there is ſcarce ſuch a thing as honeſty to be found ; but 
through all ages there is an abundant load of crimes : Wickedneſ 
runs through the people: Madneſs rages, fills and overwhelms al 

things. Right and wrong all are mingled, and iniquity reigns ever 
through the very laws of men.” This was the common complaint 
of the moſt obſerving heathens in their age, as it is ours in the 
preſent day. 


VI. Not only thoſe who are grown up to mature age, but even 
mankind in its younger years, — it is capable of proper moral 
actions, diſcovers the principles of iniquity and the ſeeds of fn, 
What young ferments of ipite and envy, what native wrath and 
rage ſometimes are found in the little hearts of infants, and futf. 
ciently diſcovered by their little hands, and their eyes, and their 
watchfll countenances, even before they have learned to ſpeak, or 
to know good and evil? What additional crimes of lying an deceit, 
what obſtinacy and perverſeneſs proceed to blemith eir younger 
years * ? 

_ How little knowledge or thought of God, their Creator and Gover- 
nor, is found among I even when they begin to diſtinguilh 
between good and evil, right and wrong? What an utter difregard 
of him that made them, and of the duties they owe to him? How 
hard is it to teach them to know their Maker, and to obey him! 
And no wonder it is ſo in children, ſince men and women are ju! 
the ſame. Yet, farther, bow little prevailing ſenſe or practice uf 
What is morally right and good is ſeen among them, when they be- 
gin to act agrecably to their own childiſh and youtbful age? How 
contrary is their conduct to the laws of reaſon, which are the laws 
of their Maker? How do the evil paſſions of nature, and irregula! 
appeti:es and vices of the will prevail in them, and over them be- 


Here our diſcourſe is at once confronted by bringing in the words of our 82. 
viour, Mat, xviii. 3. Except ye be comverted, and locum as little children, ye H not ent, 
inte the king dom of heaven, Little children ſay they, are here made the patterns d 
humility, meekneſs, and innocence; and in ſeveral other places of ſcripture, a fat 
of childhood is repreſented as innocent, meck and humble; and therefore they habe 
no ſuch native vices. I anſwer this objection by granting, That children appear to de 
of a much meeker and milder tempet than grown perſons, becauſe they have much 
ſewer temptations to vices of various kinds than grown perſons meet with: Their in- 
ward vices are ſeldom awakened and provoked ſo much as they are in advancing years 


Let it be further obſerved, that this humility of children which is recommended ia 
this text, is their freedom from that ambition which poſſeſſed the diſciples, when the? 


ſought who floutd be greateff in the king dem of heaven. 
grant alſo, that young children in general are really meek and innocent, in com- 


= enough for ſuch repreſentations in ſcripture. But after all, I aſk, are not theſe 


ceed, or what is it, but ſome innate evil diſpoſition that they bring into the wo 
with them? This will appear more evidently in the following pages, wherein 
pretended cauſes are excluded and refuted, 


pardon with perſons grown up, who have increaſed in pride and malice; and this 


deſcriptions which I have given of the vicious :empers of many children, juſt and 
true ? Does not daily obſervation diſcover them? And if ſo, whence does this evil 
temper ariſe, which at any time diſcovers itſelf in any of theſe little creatures ? 
What is the root that brings forth ſuch early bitter fruit? I ſay, whence can it 9954 
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times? Even from their firſt capacity of acting as moral creatures 
in the world; how are they led away to practile falſehood and in- 
jury to their play-tellows, and that tometimes with infolence, 
cruclty and revenge? How often are they engaged in bold inſtances 
of diſobedience to parents or teachers, aud in àcts of thametul in- 
temperance ? They &o evil with greedineſs both to themſelves and to 
their fellow-cxeatures : Nor do think there is one youth in the 
world who has not, on particular occaſions, manifeſted ſome carly 
inclinations to one vice or another. Would this have been the 
caſe, if mankind had beea juſt ſuch creatures as they came from 
their Maker's hand ? 


Nor can theſe vicious propenſities be imputed to any ill influen- 
ces of cuſtom, or education, or example; for many of theſe things 
appear in children before they can take any notice of any ſuch ex- 
amples ſet before them, or are capable of ſuch imitation. And it 
might be added, that even in the beſt of families, where good ex- 
amples ſtand round them, where children from their youngeſt years 
are inſtructed in their duty, and encouraged and excited to practiſe 
virtue and religion, and perſuaded to it by all the motives of 
authority and love, and led by many examples as well as by pre- 
cepts, yet their hearts naturally run aſtray from God. The greateit part 
of them in their childhood viſibly follow the corrupt influences of 
ſenſe, appetite and paſſion, and in very early years they manifeſt 
the inward evil principles of pride, obitinacy and diſobedience : 
And multitudes, even in ſuch families, pow up to practiſe many 
vices, and to publiſh the 3 and ſhame of their nature, in 
oppoſition to all the influences of inſtruction and advice, example 
and authority. And if all children were utterly untaught and un- 
reſtrained, even in the, years. of childhood, theſe iniquities would 
break out and diſcover themſelves with much more evidence and 
ſhame : This appears in particular families, even in ſuch countries 
and ſuch towns which are civilized by learning and politeneſs. 
There are a thouſand inſtances wherein this is evident in fact; that 
where the education of children is neglected, the whole generation 
becomes vicious: So among the heathens, there are whole nations 
wicked, perhaps without an exception. 


VII. To give yet a fuller confirmation of this truth, that man- 
kind have a finful and corrupt nature in them, let it be obſerved, 
that where perſons have not only been educated from their youngeſt 
years in all the practices of piety, virtue and goodneſs, as tar as 
Po could 1 them, but where young perſons themſelves 
ave taken ſomething of a religious turn betimes, and have ſought 
after true wiſdom and piety, what wretched and perpetual hindrances 
do they find within themſelves? Whatinward oppoſitions are working 
in the heart, and too often interrupt this holy courſe of life * What 
vanity of mind, what ſinful appetites, what ſenſuality and forgetful- 
neſs of God, what evil affections, what vicious thoughts and wiſhes 

and tendencies of heart riſe up in contradiction to their honeſt an 

profeſſed purpoſes of virtue and holineſs, and lead them aſtray too 
often from their duty both to God and man ? Even ſome of the beſt 
of men, who have obſerved their own hearts, are forced to cry out, 
Oh, wretched creature that 1 am What vicious principles do / find in my 
menbers warring again reaſon and the law of mind, and bringing me 
too often into captivity to fra ? Whether St. Paul complained thus con- 
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cerning himſelf or no in his letter to the Romans, chapter vii. verſes 
23, 24. or whether he ſpoke it in the name of mere pretenders to 
religion, yet as there is not a Juſt man upon earth, that doth good, and nerer 
ins; ſo I am perſuaded, there is not a man who cannot in ſome 
meaſure take up this complaint, that he is ſometimes led aſtray by 
ſenſe, appetite or paſſion, in greater or leſſer inſtances, againit the 
better dictates of his mind and conſcience: There is not a man who 
may not mourn over himſelf in this language, O, wretched creature 
.®ndeed ! Who Hi delirer me from this native diſorder, this inward 
plague, theſe evil propenſities of my nature? There is none perſedly 
Tighteous ; no not one. 

I may ſum up the argument contained in the three laſt conſider. 
ations in this manner, viz. If great multitudes of mankind are grofsly 
ſinful, and if every individual, without exception, is actually a ſinner 
againſt the law of his Creator; if fintul propenſities and inclinations 
appear even in youngeſt years, and every child becomes an actual 
ſinner almoſt ſo ſoon as it is capable of moral or immoral actions; 
we have juſt reaſon to gonclude, there is ſome original and univerſal 
degeneracy ſpread over the whole race of men from their birth: 
For it is not to be ſuppoſed that the wiſdom, equity and goodneſs 
. of God would ever — produced ſuch a world, wherein every 
fingle creature coming out of their Maker's hands in the original 
ſtate of innocence and full power to obey, ſhould be thus defiled by 
their own wilful and choſen diſobedience. 


It has been ſaid indeed, in 2 to this argument, that if the 
firſt man, even Adam, did fall into fin, though he was made inno- 
cent and perfect, then among a million of creatures, every one 
might fin, though he was made as innocent and as perfect as Adam, 
and that this is a better account of fo univerſal an apoſtacy. To 
which I anſwer, There is indeed a bare poſhbility of this event: But 
the improbability that every creature ſhould fall into fin, is in the 
proportion of a million to one. And I prove it thus: If a million at 
creatures were made but in an equal probability to ſtand or fall 
and if all the numbers from one to one million incluſively, were {et 
in a rank, it is plain that it is a million to one that uſt wi rs 
gr and determined number of all this multitude ſhould fall by 

n: Now the total ſum is one of theſe numbers, that is, the 
laſt of them, and conſequently, in this way of calculation, it is 4 
million to one againſt the ſuppoſition, that the whole number 9 
men ſhould fall. And yet further, if they were all made in a fat 
greater — wer of ſtanding than falling, which the juſtice and 
goodneſs of God ſeem to require, then it is much more than 
million to one, that all ſhould fin againſt their Creator without es. 
ception. See therefore the weakneſs of this objection; though! 
have read ſeveral triumphs, in a few pages, ſupported only by tl 
argument, which has the proportion of more than a whole million 
to one againſt it. And yet this argument will grow ſtill ten thouſand 
times ſtronger, if we {uppoſe ten thouſand. millions to have lived 
ſince the creation. 3 | 


It has been ſaid again, if the nature of our firſt parents was 10! 
originally corrupt, who committed the firſt fin, and occafioned the 
ſuffering, neither is my nature originally corrupt, who am no wa! 
concerned in the commiſſion of that fin, but only am thereby ſub- 
— to ſuffering. 1 anſwer, But if the fin of our firſt parent ai 
him under guilt, tainted and defiled his own nature, both ſoul an 
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body, and I am derived from him as my ſpring and head, I may be 
thus defiled alſo, receiving a taint both in ſoul and body, from the 
firſt criminal, as I have ſhewn afterwards, 


VIII. It may be further argued, that man is a creature fallen 
from his original ſtate, becauſe he is ſo far enfeebled or corrupted, 
that he has not a ready and practical power “* to perform the law of 
his Maker, which yet continues to be written in his heart by nature. 
Does not this law of reaſon, and nature, and conſcience, require us 
to lyoe God with all our heart and foul, to deal with our neighbour as we think 
it proper he ſhould deal with us, and to govern our own appetites and 
paſſions by rules of reaſon? Does it not require alſo, that theſe 
things muſt be done in perfection, and without defect, whether 
they regard God, our neighbour, or ourſelves? Doth it not demand 
that we ſhould adore and honour, fear and truſt in the great God 
that made us, and obey all that we know to be his will, in a perfe& 
manner? Does it not preſcribe conſtant juſtice, truth and goodneſs 
toward our neighbour, without one evil thought, one covetous with, 
one envious, or malicious act of the will, or the tongue, or the hand, 
towards him. Does it not demand that our ſelf-government, or our 
temperance ſhould not indulge one irregular paſſion, or appetite? 
And does it not require, that every one of theſe lower powers 
ſhould be perfectly tubje to reaſon and conſcience ? Now is there 
any man on earth can ſay, that he has a ready and practical power 
to perform all theſe laws which his Maker has written in his heart 
without any ſinful irregularity in thought, word or deed ? 


Perhaps, you will infiſt on it ſtill, that man has ſtill within him 
thoſe faculties of underſtanding, and will, and affection, which 
have a natural power to perform theſe duties; and perhaps you will 

rove it too, becauſe whenſoever, according to any ſcheme of re- 
igion, a man is made holy, he has no new faculties given him, and 
therefore theſe natural faculties which he has are ſufficient. I anſwer, 
If any man be made holy, though he has no new faculties given him, 
yet their vicious propenſities are ſo far ſubdued or taken away, and 
the ſinful tendencies of all his powers are ſo far changed into that 
which is virtuous and holy : But it is evideat in our preſent ſtate in 


* Obſerve, I do not aſſert here, that man has not a remote, ſpeculative and natu- 

ral power to obey the law of God, but it is abundantly evident he has not an imme- 
diate, proximate and moral or practical power to do it, ſince not one of all mankind 
have ever done it. And let it be obſerved, that it is the want of this moral diſ- 
poſition, this practical power of perfect obedience to the law of God, which I call 
inſufficience, ability and impotence, as is ſhewa at large under queſtion XIII. and 
ſcripture uſes the ſame language. 
And here I deſire it may be obſerved alſo, that this diſtinction of ſufficient power 
into natural and moral will ſolve the objections derived from a pretence, that“ God 
would never continue mankind under ſuch a law which they have not preſent ſuffi. 
cient power to obey.” This is certain matter of fact that there is a law written in the 
heart or conſcience of man; Rom. ii. 15. which requires greater perfection of obedience 
than man has a practical or moral power to fulfil, though he may have natural 
powers equal to the command. 


I add yet further, that though many men, by the uſual aids of divine grace may 
obey this law of God, ſo far as is neceſſary, according to the new covenant, and may 
obtain the ſavour of God, yet they cannot fulfil it, ſo far as to obtain juſtification or 
acceptance according to this law, which requires perfect obedience, and curſes every 
one that fails in it; Rom. ii. 9. and chapter iii. 19, 20. Gel. iii, 10, And this hope of 
divine aid, and divine acceptance is richly ſufficient to encourage our utmoſt dili- 
$ence in all the duties of obedience, and ſecure men from deſpair, and from th 
neglect of religion and virtue. Thus it appears, that this impotence of men to 
we law perfectly, is no diſcouragement trom the utmokt diligence in religion. 
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this world, that the propenſities of the will and affeQions to that 
waich is evil, are ſo much ſuperior and prevalent, that I belicye 
there is no man lives one day without breaking this perfect law 
ot Eis Maker, in thought, word, or deed: And | Som though 
by reaſon of his natural faculties he may have a remote and ſpecu- 
ative ſuſhciency of natural. power to obey his Maker's law, yet he 
has no proximate and practical, or moral ſufficiency to perform it, 
dy reaſon of the 33 and finful bias of his will and affections, 

and the weak influences of underſtanding, reaſon and conſcience, 
which are ſo eaſily and continually overcome by ſinful appetites and 
inclinations. | ; | 

It ſhould be confidered further, that the outward teraptations to 
which mankind are expoſed all around them in the preſent tate, 
eſpecially in the vigour and perfection of animal life, are evidently 
too ſtrong to be effectually and conttantly reſiſted and overcome by 
theſe enteebled faculties of reaſon and conſcience, while, at the 
fame time, his will and affections, as well as his appetites and 
paſhons, have a powerful bias and propenſity to yield to the temp- 
tation, and commit fin. So that if we take a full ſurvey of all theſe 
cirxcumflances in which mankind are now fituated, if we conſider 
their ſtrong propenſities to evil within their own nature, the power- 
ful temptations to evil that ſurround them without, and the feeble 
efforts of their guardian powers, reaſon and conſcience, to reſiſt all 
_ theſe fitions, and to break through all theſe impediments ; and 
if we add here to the conſtant and daily evidence ot all this, by the 
conſtant and daily fins of mankind, we muſt be forced to acknow- 
ledge, that his moral and practical powers in the preſent ſtate, are 
by no means proportionate to the law of God, and to his duties, 
but vaſtly inferior to them. Now, would a wile, a juſt and a merci- 
ful God, who is abundant in goodneſs, have formed ſuch ſenſible 
and intellectual creatures originally by his own hand, in iuch 2 
wretched eftate, that their powers and capacities ſhould be ſo much 
below their duties, that they break his law daily and contigually, 
and it may be ſaid, that whatſoever natural faculties they have, 

et hey have not a ready and practical ſufficiency of power to pet- 
orm it | 


Shall it be objected further, that God cannot require more of man 
than he has given him power to perform, and therefore his law 
caunot require perfection, if he has not power perfectly to obey It; 
for the demands of a law,muſt be limite by the powers of the ſub- 
ject, and cannot exceed it. To this I might anſwer :—I. That the 
demands of a law muſt not exceed the powers of an innocent and 
new-made creature, juſt as he comes from the hand of God ; but 
when he has ſome way or other ruined and enfeebled, perverted ot 
broken his original powers, or brought an evil bias into them, may 
not the law of God ſtill continue to demand fuch obedience, which 
he has not a preſent 2 power to yield or perform? Or! 

ight perhaps better anſwer thus: —II. That the law of our Maker 
fo its demands mutt be limited by the original, abſolute and natural 
power of the creature to perform it, which was then alſo morally 
and praQtically ſufficient for the purpoſe ; but when a race of beings, 
by their own folly, have fo Fe and diſcompoſed theſe natural 
faculties, that they have not an immediate, proximate and practical 


wer to perform the Jaw of God, this does not deſtroy nor abate 
lhe and in full pet- 


of the law of our Maker ; But they 


fection of authority and demand, ſince the natural powers are till 
continued, though our perverſe inclinations, which is indeed our 
moral impotence, are continually carrying us to diſobey theſe 
commands. 

Shall it be ſaid again, though we break the laws of our Maker ſo 
frequently, yet he knows the weakneſs of our frame, and he pities 
and pardons infirm and feeble creatures, where there is any deſire 


to pleaſe him, though their diſobedience be very frequent. But in 


anſwer to this, I would fay, firſt, It is the new covenant, or cove- 
nant of grace, which holds forth God as pitying and pardoning his 


finful creatures ; not the law of creation or innocence, by which al 


men are condemned for fin. Secondly, I would enquire, did God 
make ſuch creatures fo infirm and feeble in their original ſtate, as 
that they ſhould fo 1 and continually offend their Maker, 
and want forgiveneſs ? Did he give them ſuch a law to govern their 
actions, as ſhould never, never be fulfilled by any one of them, but 
ſhould be daily and conſtantly broken by them; and that the new- 
made creature ſhould want daily and continual pardon? Would a 
God, who adjuſts the proportions of all things in infinite wiſdom, 
gire a law to his creatures which is fo difproportionate to their 
original powers, that even in the ſtate of their creation they are 
aimoſt under ſome fort of neceſſity of breaking it, and ftand in 
need of daily and repeated forgiveneſs ?. Does not all this view of 
things give us abundant conviction that mankind 1s now a dege- 
nerate — and not ſuch as it was firſt created by that wile, that 
nzhteous, and that merciful God who made it? | 


t thoſe who are moſt unwilling to acknowledge this univerfal and 


early depravation of man, would look into themfelves daily, and 
obſerve all the finfal and irregular turns of their own heart, how 
ready and propente they are to fin and folly in greater or leſſer in- 
ſtances, how ſoon appetite and paſſion ſtart up in oppotition to 
reaſon and conſcience, how often they prevail over their better 
ſentiments, how frequently the perfect demands of the law of God 
are broken by them, how thoughtleſs and forgettul they are of their 
divine Maker and Governor, how cold and languiſhing their aſtec- 
tions to what 1s religious and holy, how hitle love they have to 
truth, how little delight in virtue by nature, how averſe to com- 
mune with God, while they are fond and violent in purſuit of trifles 
and follies ; could any of them think that they are ſuch innocent 
and holy creatures as God at tirft had created us, and that the 
have been ſuch from their childhood or their eatrance into the li 
and ſtate of man? Surely a little more frequent and accurate ob- 
lervation of their own heart would lead thein into a better acquaint- 
ance with themſelves, and convince them feelingly that there was 
lame early degeneracy from the firſt rectitude of haman nature. 


IX. Another proof of the degencracy and fall of mankind is this, 
that they have nct only loſt their innocence and the image of their 
Maker, and their original ſufficiency of power to fulfil the demands 
ot his law, but they alſo lie evidently under his actual diſpleaſure, 
which could not be their primeval ſtate. As we have taken a ſhort 
ew of the fins of men, let us alſo briefly ſurvey the miſeries of 
mankind, and fee whether they look like a race of beings ſuch as 
heir Creator made them, or are partakers of his original favour, 


Think of the thouſands of rational creatures deſcending hourly to 
*ath and the grave, Among theſe a tew are deſtroyed by ſome 
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fudden ſtroke; but far the greater part go thither by painful and 
ſlow approaches? Death and the grave, a fore puniſhment ! A dark 
and ſhameful priſon ! Which would never have been made for a 
race of intellectual creatures, perſiſting in the beauty and honour gf 
their innocence and virtue, and abiding in the original fayour of 
him that gave them life and being. Death is the wages of ſin ;” 
Rom. vi. 23. and from this punithment of fin there is none of the 
race of men can plead a freedom, or claim a diſcharge. If man. 
kind had ſtood in their original finleſs ſtate, can we ever _ ole 
that any of them ſhould have been made ſacrifices to death ? Much 
lefs that every one of them ſhould be bound to certain deſtruction? 
And eſpecially that half their race ſhould have been doomed to die 
before ſeven years old, that is, before they reach a tenth-part of the 
e age of man, or have done any thing in life worth living for? 

id God make rational creatures to deſtroy them by millions? 
Were men at firſt made for death? Methinks every hillock of mor. 
tality in a church-yard, and every grave-ſtone there, aſſures us that 
— have loſt their innocence. But let us proceed to other 
miſeries that attend us in hte-time, many of which end in death and 
diſſolution, and all haſten us down to the grave. 


Think next of the multitudes that are racked day and night on 
their couches, with extreme torture, by the gout and ſtone, the 
cholic and rheumatiſm, and all manner of acute and painful diſeaſes; 
and then ſay, are theſe the torments which a merciful God could 
ever contrive for a ſinleſs creature ? Think of the diſmal and de- 
ſtructive ſcenes of warfare and bloodſhed, that have one time or 
another overſpread all nations. Does not nature furniſh this world 
with woes enough, or does not mankind die faſt enough, but they 
muſt wound and flaughter each other? Caſt your thoughts over 
field of battle, where Foulands of ſuch noble creatures as man ar 
deſtroyed like brutes, are ſlain by mutual hatred, and periſh by 
ſharp and bloody ſtrokes, and the fatal engines of death; and many 
thoufands more lie on. the cold ground, with their fleth and limbs 
battered and torn, wounded and panting in extreme anguiſh, and 
die by degrees: Are theſe ſuch ſcenes of innocence and peace 4 
mankind were made for? Are theſe the fignals of their Maker“ 
love, or of their own original victue ? | 


Yet again, let us ſend our thoughts through the long ranks and file 
of war. What unknown multitudes are bred up to this bloody trade, 
and ſell their lives daily for the price of a few pence, or for a morſel 
meat and ſuſtenance. * Multitudes are driven by their princes againtt 

their wills into the wars, or dragged on by their leaders to deſtruc. 
tion and death. What millions are conffrained to ſtand the volley 
of ſma!l thot in the field of battle, or to venture up to the mouths 
of cannon in the ſiege of a town or city? They are forced to haz 

their limbs and their lives, and even their eternal intereſts, bf 
fighting againſt they know not who, and deſtroying men they kno# 
not why. They are put under a neceffity of killing their fellow 
creatures, or being killed by them, becauſe wild and vicious princes 
quarrel about the bounds of their dominion, or about ſome triſes 
of ſtate and impertinences of honour. Some of them who hate 
oy remains of conſcience, are forced to fight againſt their om 
belt intereſts of liberty and property, as well as againſt the intete 

of God and goodneſs. Whole nations are thus appointed e 
laughter by the tyrannical laws of thoſe that rule over them '® 
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various parts of the world; and ſometimes there are but very few 
in a whole country that_are excuſed from bearing arms and enter- 
ing into theſe diſmal and deathful circumſtances, when their em- 

zrors ſhall tell them that their humour or pleaſure requires it. 
Would this have been the fate of mankind if they had ſtood in 
pertect innocence, or if all nations were now born in their original 
purity ! | | 

Think of the vaſt numbers that are ſwallowed up in the mighty 
waters by the rage of ſtormy winds and ſeas, which are rouſed to 
deſtroy mortals, and pronounce aloud the wrath of heaven. Review 
a little what immenſe multitudes have been ſwept away by the peſti- 
lence, or have had their nature and life worn out by the long and 
tedious agonies of famine ? Would famine and peftilence, with all 
the diſmal train of lingering horrors which attend them, have been 
ever made for innocent creatures, to have thus ſwept away whole 
nations of them, of every age and ſex, men, women, and children, 
without diſtinction? 


Think yet again, what numbers of mankind have been cruſhed 
into miſery and death, in their own dwellings, and buried there b 
earthquakes, or have had all their bones bruiſed, their limbs dif- 
5 and broken, and their fleſh painfully battered by the fall of 

outes, and been buried alive in the ruins of whole towns and vil- 
lages, while their neighbours have been burned or drowned in mul- 
titudes,, by the diſmal eruptions of fire and water, or deſtroyed 
terribly by deluges of liquid fire, breaking out of the earth? Survey 
theſe ſcenes of horror, and then ſay, would a God of goodneſs and 
juſtice treat innocent creatures at this rate, or expoſe them to theſe 
formidable miſchiefs? | | 


Carry your thoughts over the ſeas to the country of cannibals and 
other ſavages, where by the-cuſtom of nations, thouſands of their 
conquered- enemies, or priſoners of war, are ſometimes cruelly put 
to death, to-pave the road to their own palace with their ſkulls, or 
they are offered in facritice to their idols; ſometimes they are 
roaſted in flow: fires, as | before hinted, and tortured and eaten by 
their barbarous conquerors: Add this to all the former miſeries, 
and then ſay, whether this world does not look like a province 
half torſaken of its gracious governor, or almoſt given up to mũſ- 
chief and miſery. 8 


Some perhaps will ſay here, it is eaſy to account for a multitude 
of theſe miſeries, without any untverſal degeneracy or corruption of 

uman nature.” It is but a ſmall part of mankind who are over- 
whelmed by earthquakes, who are drowned-in the ſeas, who are 
deſtroyed by war or famine, who are racked with Jong and terrible 
diſtempers, who are eaten by ſavages, or put to death by the hands 
of violence and cruelty; and perhaps theſe who ſuffer peculiat 
afflictions are puniſhed' for their own perſonal iniquities. Anſwer, 
Take a juſt ſurvey of all the perſons who have fallen under theſe 
miſeries, and there is not the Feaſt reaſon to conclude they have all 

en ſinners ahove others. Do not the calamities of war, and fa- 
mine, and peſtilence, and earthquakes, and inundations, &c. ſpread 
promſcuouſly without diſtinction through a whole country at once, 
and involve the beſt and worſt of men in the ſame miſery and ruin 
And is there any ground to imagine, that thoſe ſpreading devaſta- 
tons'make any diſtinction between greater and leſſer finners? No, 
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by no means, It is ſufficiently evident that all perſons are liable to 
them, and whole nations at once ſuffer by them. Such is the uni- 
verſal degeneracy of human nature, that whereſoever theſe cala- 
mities come, they find none innocent: and it is the general fitua- 
tion of degenerate mankind, under juſt diſpleaſure of God that 
made them, which expoſes them all to theſe deſtructions. 


But to proceed in a ſurvey of the miſeries of mankind. Think of 
the innumerable common misfortunes which attend human life ; 
look into the bills of mortality, abſerve what multitudes periſh b 
theſe accidents in one city every weck, and inter what a much 
larger number of theſe accidents injure the health, the eaſe, the 
limbs of mankind, and fill their lives with pain, though they are 
not brought immediately to the grave, Think of the miſchiets 
which are continually plotting and contriving in all the towns and 
villages of the world, whereby perhaps one halt of the race of men 
try to defraud, circumvent, and do injury and miſchief to their 
neighbours ; and the bad and the good ſuffer promiſcuouſly in this 
world in their poſſeſſions and properties, in their comforts of lite, 
in their health, and in all that is dear to them. Take a view of 
theſe extenſive and reigning vices and miſeries, and then ſay, whe- 
ther this world be not a part of the creation of God, which bears 
plain and fignal tokens of the frowns and diſpleaſure of its Maker. 


It would add much to the heap of human miſery, if we ſhould 
conſider the cutting ſorrows which ariſe from the daily loſs of our 
deareſt comforts. What groans and heart-achs and wailings of 
the living ſurround the pillows of dying friends and dearer children? 
What ſymptoms of piercing and painful diſtreſs attend their remains 
when they are conveyed to the grave? And by ſuch loſſes all the 
comforts of future life become ditreliſhing, and every new ſcene of 


ſorrow is imbittered with double gall. Let it be obſerved, that in 


the ſorrows, miſeries and deaths of mankind round the world, 
eſpecially in the more civilized part of it, there is ſcarce one perſon 
ſick, or in pain, miſerable or dying, but ſeveral others ſuſtain a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of miſery by the ſtrong ties of nature, or of intereſt, 
the dear bonds of friendſhip, and the tender and ſympathizing 
wers which are mingled in our compoſition. This diffuſes a per- 
onal calamity through whole families, this multiplies human 
ſorrows and miſeries into an endleſs number, and makes us Juſtly 
Enquire, can all this be contrived to torment innocence and holineſs, 
22 puniſh creatures who continue ſuch as God made them at 


It would fill ſwell the load, if we bring in the many teazing vex3- 
tions and cutting diſappointments which ariſe from the falſehood 


of pretended friends, and from the cruelty of kindred, from whom 


we expected nothing but benevolence and love, together with the 
everlaſting diſquietudes that are rifing in ſome families hourly from 
little 2 occurrences of lite. Can this be a ſtate of happinels, 
where we meet with perpetual contradiction to our opinions and to 
our wills, which awoken the ſoul too often into rage and impatience, 
and ruffle the ſpirits of moſt men? Add to all this the inward anguilh 
that ſprings from all our own uneaſy and unruly paſſions of ever 

kind: And where is the breaſt that has not ſome of theſe unea!y 
paſſions born with it, and reigning in it, or at leaſt frequent! 

making their aſſaults upon our peace? Bring in here all the wrt 

and reſcatment kindled in the hearts of men, all the enyy and 
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malice that burns within it, all the imaginary fears and the real ter- 
rors of future diſtreſs coming upon us, all the rage and deſpair of 
loſt bleſſings that were put within our hopes, and all the vicious and 
ungovernable ferments of animal nature, which torment the ſpirit 
all the day, and forbid our nightly repoſe. Would theſe things ever 
have happened if man had continued in favour with his Maker, and 
had not been almoſt abandoned to his own folly, and in a great 
meaſure given up to milery ? 


Suppoſe it ſhould be objected here againſt all this reaſoning, in 
ſome ſuch manner as this: It is granted that men may make ſor- 
rows for themſelves, and may be puniſhed by their follies, it they 
chuſe to create their own miſeries : But let us compare together all 
the real neceſſary ſorrows which any man ſuffers, and the comforts 
which he enjoys, and when we have put them into the balance, let 
us remember, that ſo far as theſe comforts reach, they will anſwer 
for an equal ſhare of ſorrows and calamities, and abſolve the juſtice 
of God from treating his innocent creatures amiſs. Then all the 
over-balancing ſorrows may be eſteemed but neceſſary even for an 
innocent race of beings to ſuſtain, in a ſtate of trial, in order to fu- 
ture rewards or puniſhments : And the great God well knows how 
to reward all that over-balance of ſufferings hereafter, which every 
ann ſuſtains here beyond the proportion of his comforts. In anſwer 
to this, 


[ would ſurvey the finful and wretched inhabitants of this world 
round the globe, and then humbly enquire, doth one quarter of 
mankind behave ſo well in this world in their ſtate of trial, as to 
give any obſerving perſon reaſon to expect, that they ſhall ever 
partake of rewards hereafter ? Is there found among mankind ſuch 
a dutiful and obedient conduct towards God, or ſuch a life of ſtrict 
virtue and goodneſs towards their neighbour, as to entitle one fourth 
part of men to the rewards of tuturity, and conſequently to any equal 
recompence hereafter, for the former over- balance — orrows 
here? And if not, how then thall this ſame over-balance of cala- 
mities and miſeries be accounted for? It is confeſſed that it was in- 
flicted on them as innocent creatures in a ſtate of trial, and therefore 
—— requires that they ſhould have a recompence for theſe over- 

alancing ſorrows, which yet they are never likely to receive. 
Upon the whole therefore we cannot well impute the ſuperior 
lorrows of mankind merely to ſuch a ſtate of probation ; but they 
are rather to be accounted for as the effects of — univerſal dege- 
necacy, and the 8 diſpleaſure of the righteous Creator and Gover- 
nor of this world. But to make this appear yet plainer, I proceed 
to the next conſideration. | 


X. Not only thoſe who are grown up in the practice of iniquity, 
who may be ſuppoſed to be puniſhed for their own fins and follies, 
but even all mankind in their carlieſt infancy are under ſome tokens 
of the diſpleaſure of their Maker, before they become actual and 


perſonal tranſgreſſors, before they know any thing of moral good or 


evil, or can come into a {tate of trial. In the very youngeſt hours of 

life, before children can be ſaid to perform rational actions, or to 

commit actual fins, they are ſubject to a thouſand miſeries: which 

ſhews them to he a race of heings out of favour with their Maker, 

and under his diſpleaſure even from their birth : For can we think 

a God of perfect goodneſs, wiſdom and equity, would bring ſuch 
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infant-beings into exiſtence, to feel ſuch calamities in the complete 
Innocence ot ſpotleſs nature? or 

What anguiſh and pain are infants ſometimes expoſed to, even 
as they are coming into the world, and as ſoon as they are entered 
into it? What agonies await their birth ? What numerous and acute 
maladies, what deplorable diſeaſes are ready to attack them? What 
gripes, what convulſions of nature, what cutting anguiſh, what 
pangs and inward torments, which bring ſoine of them down to 
death, as ſoon as they have fecn the light of this world a few hours 
or days? And if they ſurvive the brit three or tour months of 
danger, what unknown tocture do they find in the breeding of their 
teeth, and other maladies of infancy, which can be told only by 
Jhrieks and tears, and that for whole days and nights together, while 
they are lingering on the very borders of death ? What additional 
pains and forrows do they ſuſtain ſometimes by the negligence or 

oyerty of their mothers, and by the cruelty of nuries ? What ſore 
£91 and unhappy injuries, whereby many of them are brought 
down to the grave, either on a ſudden, or by flow and painful de- 


grees ? 

Do we not ſhudder with a flfort of ſympathy and compaſſion, 
when we read of children falling into the fue, and lying there in 
helpleſs ſcreams till their limbs are burned off, or their lives expire 
in the flames? Or when they drop into ſcalding veſſels of ſome 
boiling liquid, whereby they reſign their ſouls in xtreme anguiſh? 
Arę not all our tendereit powers thoc::cd and pained when we hear 
Fg infants left on their couches, or in their cradles, by poor parents 

or a hour or two, while dogs or hogs have gnawed off their fleſh 
om their bones, and they have been found in dying agonies and 
lood? And what ſhall we ſay of whole nations in older times, or 
the Hotteatots in our age, who expoſe their children in the woods 
when they cannot or will not maintain them, to be torn and de— 
voured by any ſavage beaſt that paſſes by ? Are theſe little young 
creatures counted perfectly innocent and guiltleſs in the eyes 0 
at God, who by his providence leaves them to be expoſed to lo 


- diſmal a fate ? 


Add to all this the common calamities in which theſe infants are 
involved, when fires, or earthquakes, or peſtilence rage through 2 
whole town or city, and multitudes of them being helpleſs perih 
with extreme pain. And there are a thouſand other accidents that 
attend the ſe little creatures, whereby their members or their natura 

wers reccive diſmal injurics, and perhaps they drag on life with 
nets, deafneſs, lameneſs or diſtortion of body or limbs; ſome- 
times they languilh on to manhood, and fgmetimes old age, under 
miſeries and fore calamities, which began almoſt as ſoon as the! 
being, and which are only ended by death. 


Now as theſe ſorrows and death cannot be ſent upon them, ins 
way of correction for their perſonal and actual ſins, for they have 
none, 10 neither are they ſent for the trial of their virtue, or as anf 
part of a moral ſtate of probation ; for they have no reaſon in c- 
erciſe, no knowledge of good and evil, and are incapable of virtue, 
7 well as vice, or any moral probation in their early — and 
Rate of ignorance ; yet we ſee multitudes of theſe little mi erable 
beings; and are they treated as the innocent harmileſs creatures C 
2 God of love and compaſſiqn ? Amidit all theſe ſurrounding ſcenes 
of danger and diſtreſs, do they look like young favourites of hes. 
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ven? Or rather, do they not ſeem to be a little ſort of criminals 
under ſome general curſe and punithment ? 


if mankind had ſtood in their original innocence, ſurely their in- 
fant offspring would have entered into the world under ſome general 
word of blethng . The God wha made the firſt parents of mankind 
muſt — blefled them, in ſeveral other reſpects, as well 
as in laying, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenifi. the earth ; Gen. i. 28. 
And their infants would have been born like little young angels, ever 
caly and ſmiling in a perfect ion of innocence, and in circumſtances 


of pleaſure : And they would have grown up by many little efforts ' 


of guodneſs to the fuller knowledge and love of their Maker, and 
the practice of every virtue, ſurrounded with the comforts and ſatis- 
factlons of an infant ſtate, and guarded from every miſchief by a 
kind and watchful providence. 

But alas, the caſe of children is quite the reverſe of this 2 
and peace. Survey the dangers and milerics juſt mentioned, and 
lay, are theſe provided to receive young ange!s juſt entering into 
being? Were theſe maladies and priets and groans prepared to ſeize 
a race of little angels coming into our world? It ſeraphs and cherubs 
had been made to propagate in our manner, would the great and 
good God have provided {uch ſcenes of pain and peril, diſeaſe and 
death, to have met their young blooming oftspring at the very gates 
of lite, and to have attended them all their way, or would he have 
ſent them ſo ſoon, and in ſuch vaſt multitudes, to death and dark- 
nels? Would God have ever appointed a race of infant angels to 
have entered into being in the midſt of ſuch infelicities, and have tent 
more than half of them to deſtruction again, before they arrived at 
the exerciſe of their intellectual powers, or had ſeen or done, or 
enjoyed any thing worth living for? Yet this is the wretched caſe 
of the offspring of mankind in every generation. 

It has been objected here, that theſe ſufferings of children may 
be for the correction and puniſhment of the fins of their parents. 
But the anſwer is evident. viz. Can a God of equity and juſtice in- 
lit ſuch ſufferings on children without any ſuch conſtitution where- 
by the fins of parents may be, as it were, tranſlated, or imputed to 
the children, as I have ſhewn in the following parts of this book ? 
Belides, many of the parents of theſe ſufferiag children may be 
dead, or abſent, ſo as never to know it: How can it then be a cor- 
rection or puniſhment for their parents” fin, any other ways than as 
it is a general puniſhment for the fin of their firſt parent? 


I know ſome have pretended to account for all theſe calamities of 
the infant race of mankind, by ſaying roundly, that God rewards 
them ſufficiently in another world for a few years pain here, when 
he takes them to heaven. But I anſwer, Are all children which 
die ſecured of heaven, either by reaſon or ſcripture ? If the infant 
leed of Abraham and his pious followers, are taken to dwell with 
God, as their God, are the children of wicked parents as happy 
too? Are you ſure they are not ſubje& to any pains hereafter? Or 
that their ſouls are not annihilated at death? And upon either of 
theſe ſuppoſitions there is no recompence for the pains they ſuffer. 


Beſides, a multitude of theſe grow up to mature years, and if they 
ſhould prove wicked at laſt, and be ſent to hell, what recompence 


have they for their infant-ſufterings ? Or will you ſay, that God 


actually puniſhed them before they had ſinned, and while the 
Were innocent, becauſe he knew before-hand they would fin? R 
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this God's way of dealing with his creatures? Doth reaſon, or doth 
ſcripture give us any hint of this kind? And yet further, how can 
any creature know what they. are puniſhed for? And what wile or 

ood defign can this their puniſhment obtain, when no creature can 

now what they are punithed for in their infancy, if it be not for 
fome univerſal degeneracy of all the race? But becauſe I would 
anſwer all the objections I can think of which have the appearance 
of reaſon, I would proceed in this work, 


Againt all thefe repreſentations of human infelicity and miſery, 
in older or younger years, perhaps, fome perſons may make tlis 
remonftrance : Is not the great God infinite in goodnefs ? Do not 
lie tender mercies ſpread over all his works Does not that Moſes, the 
Jewith lawgiver, who has been cited and called to atteſt the miſeries 
of man, does he not repreſent God as merc:ful and gracious, abundant 
in goodnefs Ex. xxxiv. 6. How is this conſiſtent with ſuch miferics 
reigning among his creatures ? | anfwer, It we confider mankind as 
a finful degenerate part of God's creation, it is moſt abundant 
goodneſs that they have any comforts left, and that their mileries 
are not doubled: Now Moſes and the Jewiſh writers do conſider 
mankind as fallen from God, and fo his goodnets is evident ina 
thoutand inſtances ; though it muſt be confeſſed there are alſo thou- 
ſands of inſtances of his juſt hatred of fin, and his righteous puniſh. 
ments ſcattered all round this world among all nations and all ages 
of men. | 

Some have been ſo weak as to reckon up a large catalogue of the 
inſtances of divine bounty and goodnets in this lower world, and add 
thereto the revelation and propoſal of his ſaving grace ; and they 
would make this as evident a proof that mankind ſtands in the fa- 
your of God, as all the other inſtances of the miſeries of human life 
can be any proof of an univerſal degeneracy of men, and the anger 
of Gad againſt them. But it is very eaſy to reply, 'That the goodnet; 
of God may incline him to beſtow a thoufand bounties and graces 
upon criminals and their whole race: But I think his juſtice and 
goodneſs will not ſuffer him to inflict miſeries in ſuch an univerſal 
manner, where there bas been no fin to deſerve them, either in 
parents or children, in head or members, in themſelves or their 
reprefentative, as will appear in what follows hereafter ; but | 
would not anticipate my detign, and bring in this before its time. 


XI. If we collect and put together all theſe ſcenes of iniquity, 
folly, and wretchedneſs, even among the better fort of men, as 
well as the worſt, and that even in younger ycars, as well as in 
more advanced age, and take a ſurvey of them in their total ſum, 
it is ſufficiently evident that creatures lying in ſuch finful and miſer- 
able circumſtances, diſobedient to God and under his diſpleaſure, 
are not ſuch as they came out of the hands of their Creator, who 1s 
wiſe and righteous, holy and good. His wiſdom, which 1s all harmony 
and order, would never ſuffer him to frame ſuch a vaſt multitude, 
ſuch a whole ſpecies of beings under ſuch wild and innumeradle 
diforders both natural and moral : His holineſs would never permit 
him to create 3 with ſuch innate and powerful principles of 
iniquity ; nor would his infinite goodneſs allow him to produce à 
whole rank and order of creatures in ſuch circumſtances of pain, 
agony, torment and death, if they were to be efteemed his pure, 
innocent and holy workmanſhip, juſt come out of his ſacred hands. 
Can we ever reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the holy and bleſſed God 
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would originally wn and frame a whole world of intelligent and 
rational creatures in ſuch circumſtances, as that every one of them 
coming into being, according to the laws of · nature, in long fuccel- 
five ages, in different climaies, of difterent tempers aud conftitu- 
tions, under different inſtuences, having greater or leſſer advan- 
tages for wiſdom, virtue, and happineſs ; and in ten thouſand thou- 
{and different ſtations and conditions of life: I fay, can we ſuppoſe 
that they ſhould all break the laws of their reaſon, and defile them- 
ſelves with fin in greater or leſs degrees, ſhould all feel their appe- 
tites and paſſions fo often contrary to reaſon, and yet prevailing 
over it, that they ſhould all ſo far oftend againſt their Maker, all 
become guilty in his ſight, and be all expoſed more or leis to his diſ- 
pleaſure, to pain and miſery, and mortality, without one ſingle in- 
itance or exception that we know of to the contrary ? If mankind 
were zuch creatures as God at firſt made them, can we ſuppoſe 


| that not one man among ſo many millions, ſhould make ſo right 


and proper an uſe of his reaſon and con{cience as to avoid fin and 
death? Can we think, that this ſhould be the univerſal conſequent 
of their original ſtate and conſtitution, as they are tramed by the 
hand of a wife, and holy; and mercitul God? This, 1 fay, is tuch 
an abſurd thing, as no reaſonable man can ſuppoſe. Surely God 
made man uprigkt and happy, and all theſe miſchiefs could never 
come directly from our Creator's hand. Perhaps, here it may be 
objected again, 


That this univerſal condemnation of mankind, as it were, by 
wholeſale, and laying them all under ſuch a charge of guilt and 
wretchedneſs without exception, is more than our experience or 
obſeryation will allow. It is acknowledged that many are now 
guilty, and many are miſerable, though they were born inno- 
cent, and not degenerate : but till a tar greater part of men have 
more moral good than evil in them, and have more pleature than 
they have pain; and therefore upon the whole, mankind muſt not 
be pronounced a /inful and a *mijerable being: And if God has ap- 
pointed ſuch a conſtitution as is beſt in the whole view of things, 
and is favourable to the majority of the human race, or the bulk of 
the world; this is ſufficient to vindicate the juſtice of God; and 
then the few ſufferers have no reaſon to complain. Do we not ſind it 
thus under the beſt of human laws and —— that ſome per- 
lons who were once innocent will grow wicked ? And that even 
lome innocent perſons may be laid under unavoidable hardſhips or 
ſufferings? Yet all law-givers account thoſe to be juſt conſtitutions, 
wich provide for the welfare of the buik of the ſubjects, though 
here and there will be an unhappy inſtance of guilt and miſery. 
Io this objection I would offer theſe three anſwers : 


1. In order to pronounce a man miſerable, it is granted he muſt 
have more pain than pleaſure ; but in order to pronounce a man a 
linner, there is no neceſſity that his moral evil ſhould exceed his 
good, or his vices tranſcend his virtues. If a man had a hundred 
virtues, one vice in the fight of God would pronounce him a cri- 
minal; one evil action would break the law ot his Maker, and lay 
him under his Maker's juſt diſpleature. He that keeps almoſt all the 
law of God, and offends in one point, affronts that authority which re- 

ures all obedience : So that all the race of man are certainly un- 
er this condemnation, that they are ſinners every one of them; 
and, conſequently, expoſed to the anger of him that made them. 
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Bos thus with regard to their ſinfulneſs my argument ſtands in ful 
rce, | | 


Ass for miſery, let it be allowed for the preſent, though it is by ng 
means granted, that there are many perſons whoſe pleaſures exceed 
their uneaſineſſes; yet it is certain that there are great number, 
alfo of mankind, whoſe pains or uneaſineſſes, wiſely and juſtly com. 

ared with their pleaſures, will appear far to exceed them ; and it 
is hard to fay, how this ſhould come to paſs, if mankind were al 
innocent and happy by nature, as they are now born into the world, 

Their univerſal ſinfulneſs therefore, and the mifery of multitude, 
muſt conclude them all under ſome ſpreading degeneracy. 


( 
| 
1 
2. What though the makers of human laws are not able to frame 2 
fuch conſtitutions in every caſe, which ſhall certainly ſecure hap- c 
pineſs to all the innocent? This is becauſe their narrow views of MI : 
things, and their thort foreſight of future events, will not cnabe c 
them in making laws to provide againſt all future inconveniences, MF \ 
nor to fecure. the innocent always from injury: But we muſt nat 
think nor ſpeak thus of the divine Law-giver, the Creator and tte / 
Governor of all things: He grafps at once all poſhbles, as wel zz 
all futures, in his preſent view, and therefore he can guard again | 
any injury that might befall -innocent beings ; nor will divine ju. d 
tice, in my opinion, ſuffer any miſchief to light upon any individu 
innocent without equal recompence, for the Judge of all the earth, il 
do rigit; Gen. xviii. 25. | 
3. Though the bulk of mankind in the preſent conſtitution i +. 
things could be proved to be happy, by their pleaſures exceeding v, 
their pains, yet this gives no manner of ſatisfaCtion to any one in- Fr 
dividual,- who ſuffers miſery under the ſaine conſtitution without 1 
any demerit. Every intelligent and innocent individual has de w. 
ſame right to his Maker's regard in point of juſtice, as if there ven b. 
no other creature but he: And the advantage or happineſs of d di. 
majority is no reaſon at all, why any one innocent individual ſhoid 
_ ſuffer any injury or injuſtice by the conſtitution which God ba if 
made. And therefore if God had conſtituted any thing in his cr. ſei 
tion or providence, which would bring the leaſt injury, or unjuſt pang} Me 
or loſs on any individual, ſenſible, or intelligent being entirely inno- lbs 
cent, I think his juſtice would oblige him to interpoſe, and to prevent 
that injury, or to compenſate it with ſome ſuperior good, If anf 
one. therefore, whether man or child, among the race of mortals, i ſer 
and eſpecially if a conſiderable number of them, have more pat Art 
than pleaſure, they muſt be ſuppoſed to be involved in ſome gui, ma 
or ſome fatal degeneracy, which may give juſt occaſion to the a8 
miſery. | ; | the 
XII. Fo give a little further force to this argument, after te in! 


ſurvey of all theſe-pains, ſorrows, and miſeries, let us conſider what a 
r, low, ſorry pleaſures the bulk of mankind are in purſuit of," teri 
relieve them under this train of wretchedneſs, and then alk, we. dea 
ther theſe are ſuited to a race of intelligent and innocent creatures: 59 
Let us {ſtoop down a moment and caſt a glance at the ſports "8 whe 
children, from five to fifteen years of age; what have all theſe H 1 
tovs and fooleries in them, that would be fit for young angels drelie ate 
in fleſh and blood? Would ſo many years of carly life have — ne 


_ waſted in ſuch mean-and trifling diverſions by a race of holy 
rational beings? And how much carly iniquity and miſchict | 
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thought, word, and action, is mingled with theſe ſportings among 
the younger tribes of mankind, God only knows. | 


As for the manly years of life, what are the greateſt parts of the 
delights of men, but cither fooliſh and frrational ſatisfactions, or 
downright finful? What are the pleaſures of the rich and the 
great, to relieve them under the common ſorrows of lite? It it be 
not profuſe luxury and intemperance, which is often the caſe, yet 
is it not grandeur and magniticence, furniture and equipage, tinery 
of dreſs and gay appearances, whereby they take a pride to ſhew 
themſelves ſuperior to the reſt of their ſpecies ? And when they 
thine in fils of various dye, and blaze amidſt the ſplendour of gold 
and jewels; this is the vain ſatisfaction of moſt of them, to look 
down upon their fellow-creatures with airs of vanity and contempt, 
and build up a ſwelling idea of themſelves, as though their outward 
clothing and appearance added real excellency to their character. 
Would innocent and rational creatures have made this a matter of 
their boaſt and plcaſure, 'my coat is gayer than yours, and 1 have more 
Nuning things round about me than you have ? | 


Others, again, in the midſt of the common calamities of life, 
divert themfelves with gaming and with childith ſports. Whether 
cards and dice be the utenſils of their childiſh play, to divert their 
troubles and paſs away time, or whether theſe implements be the 
engines of covetoufnefs, to deprive their neighbour of what he 
pofleſſes; yet under both theſe aſpeRs they are but a forry relief 
for a race ot holy and innocent beings, ſhould they fall under ſome 
unhappy accidents. How trifling are theſe ſports where mere de- 
hght and diverſion are ſought ? Bùt if the detign be luere, how is the 
game mingled with coyetous hopes and wiſhes; with uneaſy fears, 
with the working of wretched inward paſhons, which ſometimes 
break out into wrath and fury, and vexations under loſſes and 
diſappointments ? | 


Again, what multitudes are there that drench themſelves in groſs 
ſenſualities as their chief delight? They make à god of their belly, 
— indulge their appetite in every nicer diſh, till they haye oyer- 
loaded nature, and make haſte to diſeaſe and death, They drink and 
ſwill till they have Joſt their reaſon, and lay themſelves lower than 
the brutes that periſh, They drown their cares in wine or in coar- 
ſer liquors, or they bury them in all manner of ſenſual impurities. 
Are theſe the delights that would have been choſen and ſought by 
mankind, had they continued a race of holy and innocent beings, 
as their God at firſt made them? Others there are that releate 
themſelves from the toils and ſorrows of life, by gadding abroad 
and mixing with tritling and impęrtinent company. Some delight 
in low and wanton jeſts, and their ſatisfaction lies in foolith mer- 
ment, in mean and trifling converſation, a little above the chat- 
tering of monkeys in a wood, or the chirping of crickets upon a 
hearth, but not always ſo innocent. And there is another ſet of the 
lons and daughters of Adam, who are never ſo well ſatisfied as 
when they are railing at their neighbours, and toſſing ſcandal 
abroad; they take every one's character to pieces, and let it in a 
hate ful light. From rinciples of mingled pride and envy they are 
urried on with pleaſure to murder the reputation of their fellows : 
caſt abroad firebrands and arrows tipped with ſlander and poiſon ; 


9 05 , am I not in ſport ? They delight to tear their neighbour's good 
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name without mercy. This is their mirth and recreation, this 
their ſatisfaction and joy; theſe are their reliefs againſt the common 
miſeries of human nature, and their choſen methods to paſs away 
the tireſome hours of lite. | 


But would a race of innocent beings, if they ever happened to 
meet with any accident of pain or ſorrow, fly to fuch fort of mean 
and fooliſh, or criminal refuges as theſe are? Would ay urſue 
ſuch gluttonous and drunken pleaſures, ſuch vain or vile — 
Would they become rivals for happineſs with the tour-tooted beaſts 
of the earth, and aim at no higher felicities? Ox would they ſport 
themſelves as devils do, in accuſing their tellow-creatures ? Surely, 
if we take a due ſurvey of the very pleaſures of the bulk of mankind, 
as well as of their ſorrows, we may learn from thence, that we are 
by no means ſuch creatures as our primitive creation made us, but 
there is ſome great and univerſal degeneracy ſpread over all the 


generations of men. | 


XIII. If T were to add one more proof of the general ruin and 
__ ſtate of human nature, I would obſerve, how we are all 
poſting to death and the grave, and way one of us are ſucceeding 
our neighbours, in our proper turns into ſome unknown ſtate, ſome 
inviſible and future world, and we profeſs to believe this too; and 
yet how exceeding few are there amongit mankind who are ſoli- 
citous about this great and awful futurity? Though we are expoſed 
to ſo many miſeries, fins and follies in the preſent life, and are 
baſtening viſibly and hourly to the end of it, yet how few are there 
that make any careful preparation for a better ſtate than this, or 
that ſeek to acquire a temper fit for the ſuperior pleaſures of a 
world of ſpirits even though they believe this better world ? What 
multitudes are running down daily and directly to death and dark- 
neſs, and ſpeeding to an endleſs duration in ſome unknown country, 
without any earneſt enquiries and ſolicitudes of ſoul about their 
manner of exiſtence there, and their final fate and doom when this 
life is at an end? They walk over the buſy ſtage of life, their ſouls 
are filled with the concerns of mortality, they toil and labour, or 
they play and trifle a while here, ſo far as the burdens and cala- 
mities of life will permit them, and then they plunge with reluct- 
ance into an unſeen and ſtrange world, where t ey will meet with 
a juſt and holy God, whoſe wiſdom will aſſign them a place and 
prone ſuited to their own character: But we have reaſon to fear 
their ſinful behaviour among men, that that portion and that 
place, to which the bulk of mankind are comp is far diſtant 
rom the favour of the God that made them, and from other holy 
and happy creatures whom he has framed for the inhabitants of 
thoſe regions. Thus far our fears of their future miſery are but too 
juſtly awakened. ; 
No is it poſſible, if we were a race of pure and innocent beings 


made for immortality, in ſome other world, that God thould ſuffer 


the bulk of mankind to remain ſo ignorant and thoughtleſs of that 
future ſtate into which we are all haſtening * Would a good and 
gracious God leave a race of ſuch creatures as he made them, in 
ſuch a ſtupid inſenſibility of their eternal intereſts, ſo unſuited to 
the felicities of an immortal ſpirit, and fo negligent of all prepara 
tions for them? Should ſome bleſſed angel of heaven, who had 
never known any thing of our earth, come down amongſt us, 


ſome inhabitant of an innocent globe, ſome ſtranger ty odr would) 
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deſcend from one of God's oy dominions on high, and ſpend a 
month or two in a ſurvey of all the iniquities and miſeries of the 
tribes of mankind, can we imagine he would pronounce us holy or 
happy ? Could he ever believe the holy and wiſe, the righteous and 
the gracious God ever put ſuch workmanſhip as we are out of his 
hands for new-made creatures? Would he not immediately con- 
clude, there are ſo many ſigns of guilt and wretchedneſs among us, 
as conſtrain him to confeſs tome univerſal degeneracy and deſolation 
fallen upon us, which is utterly unknown to the holy and happy 
provinces of the empire of the bleſſed God ? 


Upon this whole ſurvey, I think our own reaſon muſt needs join 
in the ſame mournful confeſſion, that ſome univerſal apoftacy from 
the laws of our creation, ſome criminal diſorder and wretchedneſs 
has ſome way or other come upon the whole race of mankind, fince 
they firſt came out of the hands of their Maker: Ihere muſt be 


ſome ſpreading poiſon which has tainted our nature, which renders 


us ſo prone to ſin, and fo lamentably guilty, ſo miſerable in the pre- 
{ent ſtate, ſo thoughtleſs of the future, and ſo unprepared for it. 
There muſt be ſome general revolt of the race of man from their 
Creator, whereby they have diſturbed, diſordered, and broken their 
original natures and powers, whereby they have ruined their inno- 
cence and their peace, and raiſed a moſt unhappy empire of tyran- 
nical and vexing paſhons upon the ruin of them ; whereby they have 
provoked the anger of their kind, wiſe and holy Maker, and their 
righteous Governor, and whereby 1 become expoſed to ſuch 
wretched circumſtances evenin their infancy and childhood, as well 
as when they grow to years of greater underſtanding : I think it is 
evident that a righteous and wiſe Governor, even though we ſhould 
not conſider his infinite goodneſs, would not ſuffer creatures to 
come into ſuch deplorable circumſtances, if they were not regarded 
by him in ſome ſort as criminals: He would not inflit ſo much 
natural evil, that is, pain and miſery, and ſpread it through ſuch a 
vaſt province of his dominion, ſo univerſally without exception, nor 
ſaſter it to be inflicted in the courſe of his providence, if it were not 
with a regard to ſome general moral evil, that is, fin. 


Will ſome perſons again complain, that in repreſenting the ſorrows 
and miſerics of mankind, | have here ated the part of a ſatyriſt 
rather than of a philoſopher, and have ſummed together all the 
pains, miſchiefs and diſtrefſes of human life without giving a due 
place to the pleaſures and delights of it, or bringing them into the 
account ? I confeſs that the great God hath furniſhed this world, 
which is the habitation of man, with multitudes of grateful and 
pleaſing objects, to regale his ſenſes, to feaſt his appetites, and to 
excite his moſt agreeable paſſions, which might have — gory of 
his happineſs in a ſtate of innocence. But now the unreaſonable 
ſtrength and violent efforts of theſe —_— the finful bent and 


bias of his will, together with the wea refiſtance againſt vicious 


exceſſes which is made by his reaſon and conſcience, turn every one 
of theſe pleaſures into real dangers and ſnares. There are but few 
who indulge theſe delights without diſhonouring their nature, de- 
aling their ſouls with fin, and breaking the laws of God ; and in the 
midſt of ſo degenerate a ſtate, their moſt tempting ſatisfactions and 
delights do in a great meaſure loſe the nature of good or benefit, 
becauſe of their conſtant danger of plunging men into guilt and 


muery, 
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Shall I be told again, that there are multitudes of men, whoſe 
= and peaceful circumſtances are much fuperior to their troubles 
and ſorrows, and theſe would upon the whole be pronounced | 
happy, even if there were no future ftate? 'Though have antwered n 
this already, by ſhewing that the happinefs of the major part does fr 
not vindicate that conſtitution which leaves any individuals under 
miſery without ſome original demerit, yet I will anfwer'here more t 
directly, That if the greateſt part of men could ſee things in their 00 
true light, as God and angels regard them, ſurely the bulk of the {| 
world would be found on the miſerable ſide, whatever particular ny 
exceptions might be found among individuals: And this 1n-general WF |; 
would teach us that the inhabitants of this world are not a race of 0 
happy beings, ſuch as they would have been, if they had been WF { 

innocent, or ſuch as they were when they came firit out of the hands ve 
of their Maker? But the inference ot our wretchedneſs or ruin, may . 
be pronouneed with much more ſtrength and univerſality concern- WW y; 
ing this world, if we join the fins and the miſeries of mankind to- d: 
gether, If we unite In one view all the criminal as well as the 


painful circumſtances which I have repreſented in theſe foregoing WM ;. 
propoſitions, I think it muſt be granted, that there is ſome univerſal thy 
ruin and degeneracy ſpread all over human nature, and every ind- e. 
vidual helps to complete this mourntul ſentence, and confum the WF +, 
truth of it, that man 25a /inful and unhappy being. dir 
And methinks, when I take my juſteſt ſurvey of this lower world, * 

0 


with all the inhabitants of it, I can look upon it no otherwiſe than 
as a huge and magnificent ſtructure in ruins, and turned into 


;prifon and a lazar-houſe or hoſpital, wherein lie millions of criminals fov 
.and rebels againſt their Creator, under condemnation to miſery and 25 
0 


death; who are at the ſame time ſick of a mortal diſtemper, and 
diſordered in their minds, even to diſtraQtion : Hence proceed thoſe ec 
infinite follies and vices which are continually 1 here, and e 
the righteous anger of an offended God is viſible in ten thouſand 1 


inſtances. Yet there are proclamations of divine grace, health, 4 
and life ſounding amongſt them, either with a louder voice or in Wy "+ 
entler whiſpers, though very few of them take any notice thereof. Wl © 

ut out of this great priſon, this infirmary, there is, here and there, — 


one who is called powerfully by divine grace, and attends to the 
offers of reconciliation, and complies with'the propoſals of peace BY * 
His tins are pardoned, he is healed 6f his worſt diſtemper; and BF .-* 
though his body is appointed to go down to the duſt for a ſeaſon, 
yet bis foul is taken upwards to a region of bleſſedneſs, while the 
bulk of theſe miſerable and guilty inhabitants eriſh in their ow 
wilful madneſs, and by the juſt executions of divine anger. Before 
19 this general head I would atk leave to make one rematk, 
and that is, 


What an unreaſonable. thing is it to deny this doctrine of 
the univerſal depravity and corruption of mankind, and renounce 
it in every degree, when it appears ſo evident to our eyes, and to 
our ears, and to our daily and conſtant obſervation and experience 
in ſo many thouſand inſtances ? Is it not almoſt like winking aga! 

the light, ſince the premiſes are ſo ſtrong and glaring, and the in. 
ference ſo powerfully demands our aſſent ? I muſt profeſs, that with 
all the diligence and impartiality with which I am capable of fe- 
viewing what I have written on this univerſal degeneracy of man, 
kind, I am not conſcious that I have made a falſe repreſentatuen ® 
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this matter, or aggravated it beyond truth, The innumerable mi- 
ſeries, follies and madneſs of mankind, which in various forms 
{irike our eyes, our ears, and our thoughts from day to day, contirm 
my ſentiments of the doarine of ſome original and univer/al fall of man 
from the purity and glory of his creation. 

And what is the chief temptation that leads ſome:men to deny 
this doctrine ? Is it not becaute they cannot give a fatisfattory ac- 
count how to folve ſome of the difficulties that attend it? Many of 
the heathen philoſophers believed it from their own experience, 
and their daily ſurvey of mankind, though they were utterly at a 
als how to account for it: And what if we could never afhgn any 
{utficient and ſatisfactory reaſon and caule for it, or ſhew how this 
ſpreading degeneracy begun, or how it came to take place ſo uni- 
rerſally amongſt men? What if we are perplexed and {till at a lots 
to ſatisfy our own enquiries, how all this guilt and miſchief. came 
upon * ; muſt we therefore deny what we tec, and hear, and feel 
daily 

Can we account for all the ſecret things in the creation of God, 
in the world of meteors and minerals, the vegetables of the field, or 
the brutes of the earth, or the animal body of man ? Does any man 
refuſe to believe that the infinite variety of plants and flowers in all 
their beauteous colours and forms grow up out of the fame daik and 
dirty foil, becauſe he doth not know all the ſecret ſprings of their 
vegetation ? Do men doubt of the truth of a loadſtone's drawing 
iron to itlelf, and making a needle point to the north, becauſe they 
cannot find out the way of its operation? Are we not ſure that our 
food nouriſhes our bodies, and medicines relieve our pains, though 
we are utterly at a loſs to tell all the ferments and motions of thoſe 
atoms by which our nouriſhment» is performed, or our diſeaſes 
healed ? Can we account for all the darknefles, and appearing dif- 
hculties and confuſions among the events of providence ? Can we 
diſcover all-the reaſons of the wiſe condu of God among bis crea- 
tures? No ſurely, we cannot pretend to it: And yet fince theſe 
matters of fact, and theſe events are obvious to all our ſenſes, do 
we deny and retuſe to believe theſe things which are evident in 
creation and providence, and which are communicated to us by ſo 
many ſprings and mediums of knowledge, merely becauſe we can- 
not account for the original and ſecret cauſes or reaſons of them? 
Or becauſe we cannot reconcile ſome croffing appearances, and 
jarring apprehenſions that attend them? Why then ſhould this 
univerſal degeneracy and ruin of human nature be denied, though 
we cannot remove every objection that attends it? And yet if we 
will ſearch faithfully into the cauſes and ſprings of this matter, ſo 
far as our natural reaſon, affiſted by the light of revelation, will 
enable us, we may hope to find ſome ſolution of thoſe hard queſ- 
tions, which may give a degree of ſatisfaction to humble and modeſt 
minds, though perhaps not ſufficient to filence every curious and 
unreaſonable cavil. 


QUEST. II.— Hot came this general Degeneracy, Vice, and Miſery, t6 
over/pread Mankind in all Nations and in all Ages ? 


To find 2 complete and ſatisfactory anſwer to this enquiry is not 
a very eaſy thing. It was a vexing queſtion among the ancient 


cools of the heathen philoſophers, whence eri/ came firſt among mans 
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kind? And though they had many gueſles and looſe conjectures, 
yet none of them could give an account of this matter, to fatisfy 
the minds of ſtudious men. And if we thould not hit upon ſuch x 
ſolution of this difficulty now, as may on every ſide make all thingy 
lie quite ſtraight and eaſy, yet if we can but propoſe a way to ſolvett, 
which may maintain the honour of God, and juſtify his conduct in 
a good degree, we may expect the reader ſhould be candid in his 
cenſures, where the matter of fact is ſo evident, and yet the manner 
of accounting for it is ſo difficult that it has employed the wiſdom 
of great and learned men in all ages with ſo doubtful a ſucceſs. Ty 
find an anſwer to this queſtion, we ſhall not immediately run into 
revelation and ſcripture ; though doubtleſs, we have the moſt cer. 
tain and fatisfaQory account of it given us there; yet ſince what 
the ſcripture ſays of this matter is ſo ſhort, and is to be derived 
chiefly from the third chapter of the book of Geneſis, and the fifth 
chapter to the Romans, and from ſome few other general hints 
that are ſcattered up and down in the bible, let us try whether we 
cannot by a train of reaſonings, with a little help from ſcripture, 
find out ſome clew that will lead us into the ſpring and original of 
this ſinful and miſerable ſtate; and afterward we will enquire 
whether or no this very clew of reaſoning, this track of guilt and 
miſery, be not the ſame which ſcripture more dire&ly points out to 
us, and ſtrongly confirms by all its ſacred and divine diſcoveries on 
this ſubject. In order to trace out this matter by reaſoning, let is 
begin according to the following propoſitions : 


I. This general degeneracy of mankind, fo far as I can judge, 
can come upon them but by one of theſe three ways: either, 
1. That the ſouls of all men exiſted in a former ſtate, and finned 
againſt their Maker there, and are ſent to dwell in bodies in this 
world, attended with ſuch unhappy circumſtances of fin and miſe- 
PL either as a natural conſequent of, or as a puniſhment for their 
ormer fins in ſome other world. Or, 2. Lhat one original parent 
of them all ſinned againſt his Maker, and ſuſtained the miſeries 
conſequent upon it in his own perſon firſt, and when he became: 
father, he ſpread a ſinful and miſerable nature through all his race 
and offspring by mere propagation. Or, 3. Some — — perſon 
Rood before God, as a common federal head and repre entative of 
mankind, upon condition of bringing happineſs or miſery on all the 
race according as he behaved, well or ill; and through his diſobedience, 
fin and miſery came upon all whoſe head he was, or whom he re- 
reſented. If the two firſt will not ſolve the difficulty, we ſhall 
e conſtrained to take in the laſt. Let us ſee how tar each will go. 


II. This preſent wretched ſtate of things, could not ariſe from 
the particular perſonal ſin of all ſingle ſouls in a former ſtate before 
they came into this world : This -preſent univerſal miſery and 
wretchedneſs, could never be appointed as a puniſhment to us for 
our former perſonal offences againſt our Maker, for we know no- 
thing of any ſuch former ſtate or former offences; we have not the 
leaſt idea or remembrance of it: Now perfonal guilt cannot be 
properly puniſhed by the all-knowing and juſt God, where the {it- 
ner has no conſciouſneſs nor remembrance of the crime. There 
muſt be the ſame mind, the ſame ſpirit, the ſame intelligent {elf or 
perſon, conſcious both of the paſt perſonal ſin, and of the preſent 
puniſhment, to make it appear to be a proper inſtance of the ange, 


of God for their fin; otherwiſe the ends of perſonal puniſhmer* 
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cannot be an{wered, ſinning creatures will not be made to ſee the 
juſtice of their puniſher, nor can they condemn themſelves as juſtly 


deſerving ſuch miſery, Without this conſciouſneſs and remem- 
brance, all our miſeries would be nothing but afflictive evils brought 
on us by our Creator, not as perſonal criminals, but as mere crea- 
* conſequently not agreeable to the goodneſs and equity 
of a God. | 


III. It this ſinful and miſerable condition of men cannot be ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from their own perſonal ſins in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, 
we may Enquire then in the next place, 'whether it may not be de- 
ved from ſome original parent of our race, who ſinning againſt 
God, loſt his own innocence, and therewith loſt his habit or prin- 
ciples of virtue and goodneſs ; he was expoſed to the diſpleaſure os 
lis Maker, and fell under juſt and grievous miſeries. 


Such a primitive ſinner, if he proceeded to propagate his offspring 
according to the common rules- or laws of nature, muſt communi- 
cate to them ſuch a finful nature as he had himſelf, and they will 
tand expoſed to the natural effects of his fin, as well as to all follow - 
ing penal miſeries for their own fins. The ſame irregular ferments 
of fleth and blood, and ſuch corrupt appetites and vicious paſhons, 
will be found in them alſo; which ſtill -grew ſtronger before the 
young creatures grew up, ſo far as to exerciſe their reaſon. And 
when by degrees they came to know good and evil, and to be capable 
of actual fin, theſe vicious propenſities did generally, if not always, 
overcome their rational faculties, did prevail upon their wills to a 
frequent actual compliance, and led them away effectually to fin 
againſt their Maker, and ſo to expoſe themſelves more and more to 
lus diſpleaſure, and to contirm their own habits of ſin. And thus 
every one of the race of man, in their ſuccethve ſeaſons of life, 
might become perſonally vicious, or deprived of the holy ima 
God, by their deſcending from vicious parents, and were deprived 
of the favour of God by their own actual compliances with theſe 
vicious propenſities of nature, that is, by actual iniquities. I think 
it may be granted, that this ſuppoſition will ſolve the difficulty in 
lome meaſure, and will go a great way toward an anſwer to the 
preſent enquiry. 


IV. But till this in my opinion ſeems hardly ſufficient to account 
for the miſeries which come upon children from their very birth, 
for the pains and agonies, and dying groans, and death itſelf in 
their infant ſtate, before they are 4 of knowing or doing good 
ad exit, or of committing actual ſins: And the reaſon I give for my 
opinion is this; theſe tendencies or propenſities towards evil in the 
infant ſtate, even though the foul or will complies with them, while 
there is no poſſible knowledge of 4 law or W hardly be called 
actual fins: Nor can children, while incapable of proper virtue or 
Vice, merit ſuch pains and agonies of themſelves as they often 
luffer. And I can ſcarce ſuppoſe they would be thus puniſhed or 
tormented by a _—__— or wiſe Governor in their infant age, when 
they cannot poſſibly commit actual fin, nor have any knowledge of 
good or evil, «merely upon the account of the neceſſary propagation 
da finful nature to them from their parents, ſince they come into 
lis ſtate by that original law of creation and propagation, which 
a khind and wiſe Creator appointed to his innocent creatüres. I 
cannot account for. their being treated as ſinners, unleſs they were 

we way involved in guilt or fin, as ſoon as they are born: And I. 
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do not ſee how this can be, unleſs they have * fin ſome way im- 
puted to them by their intereſt in, and communion with ſome 
common federal head, ſurety or repreſentative, who hath aQually 
ſinned. Pig | 
V. I might add alfo, that this natural propagation of finful incli. 
nations from a common parent by a law of ereation, ſeems difficult 
to be reconciled with the juſtice and goodneſs of God, unlefs we 
{oppoſe that ſome ſuch legal or federalguilt and condenmation came 
n the race of man by the miſbehaviour of a common {urcty or 
head. It ſeems exceeding hard to fuppoſe that fuch a righteous 
and holy God the Creator, who is alſo a being of fuch infinite good- 
neſs, ſhould by a powerful law and order of creation, which is noy 
called nature, appoint young intelligent creatures to come into being 
in ſuch unhappy and degenerate circumſtances, liable to fuch in- 
tenſe pains and miſeries, and under juch powerful tendencies and 
propenſities to evil by the mere law of propagation, as ſhould almoſt 
unavoidably expoſe them to ten thouſand actual ſins as they grow 
up, it they were not born under ſome judicial ſentence of God as 4 
overnor on the account of moral evil or fin ; which moral evil mutt 
e before committed, either by themſelves or by ſome repreſenta- 
tive. It is hard to ſuppoſe, that the creating power and decree of 
God, or his law of nature for propagation, thould place mankind 
in ſuch a ſituation as to render them unavoidably ſinful and miler- 
able in a degree, before they have any perſonal ſin or guilt to de- 
ſerve it, unſeſs you ſuppoſe them to be ſome way intereſted or 
involved in ſomething of guilt or fin, which was derived from a 
common head, ſurety or repreſentative, who might be appointed 
by ſome. wiſe and righteous conſtitution to act for them +. 


VI. Upon the whole view of things therefore, I know not how 
to reſolve this difficulty, but by ſuppoſing this univerſal finfulnels 
and miſery of our whole ſpecies, to arite from the fin and guilt ot 
ſome perſon, who was both a primitive parent or natural fountain 
of our race, and who was alſo fet'up as a common head or legal te- 
gy + of all mankind : And that he by ſinning againſt lis 

{aker, loſt his own principles of virtue and goodneſs, expoſed 
himſelf and his poſterity, whom he naturally produced, aud whom 


* By © fin or guilt imputed, I do not mean that any thing or action really ſaulty, 
is charged by way of accuſation on the pertons of infants, as though they hereby be- 
come perſonally faulty or blameable, or that the very acts of ſin are transſetred ſo à 
to make them proper finners or criminals ; but I mean that the children of ſome fit 
man may be by a righteous covenant, fo far entemed one with their parent when he 
fmned, as to be in ſome ſenſe, involved with him in his Rate of condemnation, 20d 
hable to the miſeries that proceed from it, This 1 have made to appear at large u 
the plaineſt light, in a ſhort appendix or diſſertation on“ Imputed Sin and Right 
eouſneſs;” and I deſire all my expreffions in this book may be conſtrued in à con- 
fiſtency with this remark, and with that diſſertation at the end of the book, Tis 
arguments therefore which are brought againit this doctrine, from the impotſibility dt 
the injuſtice of imputing the very actions of one man to another, have no torce, fince| 
bave io oſten declared in that eſſay, that actions are not properly transferred by in. 
putation, but the legal reſult of thoſe actions. 


+ It i could be well made out, that the whole race of mankind are partakers of 
intul inclinations and evil paſſions and biaſſes to vice, and alſo are expoſed to mat 
ſharp actual ſufferings, and to death, merely and only by the original divine la of 
their propagation from their parents who had finned ; and if the juftice and goodne® 
of God could be vindicated in making and maintaining ſuch a dreadſul law or order 
of propagation through fix thouſand years; we have no need of further enquities, hul 
might here be at reſt, But if ſuch a ſcheme be ſo injurious to the goodneſs and equi 
of God, as it ſeems to be, then we ate conſtrained to ſeek w little furiher 18 
faufactory account of this uuiyctſal degeneracy and miſery of mankind. 
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he legally repreſented, to the diſpleaſure of his Maker, and fo 
brought fin and miſery into the very nature of man, and ſpread or 
conveyed this fin or miſery through all his offspring. 


I muſt confeſs I am not fond of ſuch a ſcheme or hypothefis, 
c 


of deriving ſome fort of guilt from a ſurety or _ ntative, 
though I know it has been embraced by a conſiderable party of 
chriſtians ancient and modern. No; I would gladly renounce it, 
becauſe of ſome great difficulties attending it, if I could find any 
other way to reliève the much greater difficulties and harder im- 
putations upon the conduct of divine providence, which will attend 
this enquiry, if we follow any other track of ſentiments. Nor do 
| ſee any way how to avoid or 0 theſe perplexities, if we aban- 
don this ſuppoſition of a common head or repreſentative of man- 
kind, who may be ſuppoſed according to a juſt conſtitution to in- 
yolve his poſterity together with himſelf in a ſtate of guilt and 
miſery. Is it-not much eaſier, to ſuppoſe that God looks upon theſe 
young creatures not as innocent ox guiltleſs, but as ſome way in- 
yolyed or intereſted in fin or guilt, when in the very original courſe 
of nature-which he appointed, he brings them into being in ſuch 
miſerable circumſtances, and fo expoſed to fin as well as pain? I 
ſay, is it not much eaſier to ſuppoſe, that they are locked on as 
ſome way under guilt and condemnation, than that the appoint» 
ment and providence, of a good and holy God ſhould bring them 
hourly into being, in the midft of ſuch ſinful and miſerable circum- 
ſtances, and puniſh them with ſuch early pains and ſorrows, while 
he looks upon them as perfectly innocent and guiltleſs? ? 


The fact is evident. The great God, who is both juſt and good, 
has appointed and continues uch a law of propagation, whereby 
millions of infants without any perſonal fin or fault of their own are 
brought into being under theſe wretclied circumſtances, inclined to 
lin, and liable to a thouſand forrows and pains, and death. This 
is plain and certain fact, beyond all reaſonable doubt or conteſt 2 
Now will not the equity or juſtice, and the goodneſs of God be 
much better vindicated by ſuppoſing ſome origmal and righteous 
conſtitution , whereby theſe young creatures are ſome way in- 
volved in the guilt or fin of their original parent and repreſentative, 
and ſo made liable to miſery, than by luppoting them to be entirely 
innocent without any charge of imputed fin, and yet brought into 
deing daily by the God of nature, in a condition of ſuch proneneſs 
to fin, and expoſed to ſuch miſeries ? And as the glorious and holy 
nature and actions of God are beſt vindicated by ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
lo without it I cannot well explain the ſcriptural account of this 
matter in that one ſhort ſentence ; Rom. v. 12. By one man fin entered 
into the world, and death by ſin, and ſo death all men, for that 
all hare ſinned ; that is, iin is imputed, or, which is much one in St, 
Paul's language, death, the penalty of fin, has paſſed on all, or has reigned 
orer all, and therefore all are eſteemed in ſome ſort as guilty and 
condemned in the fight of God, though. they did not fin after the fimili= 
tude of Adam's tranſgreſion, that is, they did not commit actual perſonal 
lin againſt a known law as Adam did $. But I give but a ſingle hint 


The righteouſneſs of this conſtitution appears plain in propofitions v. and VI, 
inder queſtion III. and ſection II. in queſtion IV. | | 
l confeſs that it is from ſcripture I derive my fentiments on this ſubject, and I 


VOL, III. 


umiy believe this doftrine of the imputation of fin from Adam to all bis | 
30 
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in this place, hecauſe I have reſerved the ſcriptural account for 
another part of = ir 
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Gunn. I 1 0 eee Lay, a Wiſe, and a Righteous God, whoin 
at & Hein of mfimte Goodneſs, eftabli/h ſuch a C onſtitution, that all Man- 
Find ſhould derive their Being. from Juch « natural Parent and legal Hepre- 
- gentatire; whereby ſuch univerjal Sinfulneſs and Mijery ſhould in the N 
2 Spread through all man N ature in all following ,1ges ? 


Außer. N conſtitution was not only in itſelf a wiſe and a 

Jus in the aniverſal Creator and Goyernar of the wor ld, 
pt if it was 1 ſo the effect of goodneſs in God, as an univerſal Fa. 
1 af his intelligent creatures, then ſurely we {hall ſilence all our 
fn ures of it at once. If it was a more probable way, fo far as we 


n ſee, to ſecure the continuance of man and his wliole race in the 
e ant! favour of his Maker, though it happened to have a con- 
Mt vent 34 the negligence ani faulty conduct of the firſt man, 

ay as a more proper and uo able means to ſecure man 
Licks then all muſt confeſs that this original conttitution 
11 5 impeach the holineſs, 3 52 or goodneſs of God. Now 
MM. 1 11 BY particulars, and enquire whether this conſtitution 


and holy, but alſo 8500 and kind, and moſt proper 
eh to e e man: Perhaps this will appear in the 


lowing oon 
5 8 rated man an intelligent and holy creature, but capable 
1892 hn ; a compound being made up of fleth and {pirit, 
| e 1d a mind, W ower allo to propagate his kind in 
Tucce ve generations. N That this could not be unjuſt, will 
Ty Ly articul: lars.—1. There i 18 no injuſtice in God in creating 
| $ man, a creature capable of miſtaking and capable of 
ting. t if man was formed with intellectuaf powers inferid 
C 995 8 Piles angel? Let Bim member that even an angel is ca- 
able of miſt Make and n alſo: Nor has man any reaſon to complain 
01 Xs Haag fn lth an et for by the lame reaſon an angel 

mplain 


t he Was not an archangel : And this fort of ut- 
ant might upon the ſame foot have run through 


wah 2 0 * being * * Id have laid a reſtraint upon Gd 
om Fig ing any lower, ranks of intelligent creatutes 

q Ts her J ne way of a uing, God would never 
have mani 24159 th e 155 Yao of hs wiſdom in the various rats 
880 J OE, of oreatu of bein Ngs but the "Upper tif 
1 AY 15 been. 2 5 y, It may e doubted, peril 

1 is 1 whether an creature at All could be formed 
EEE Fe 2h Were eoiif dered meray in bis own 


Ges might be capable of miſtake and geféct in duty. 
5 t an unfit or improper thing for an almiſghty God to matt 
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I have end here, that a careful ohe 

tore of* gur Ae pace, With à very tile help Trem revelation, 

Ne lead us into 1 ſentiments, and diſcover to us the juſtice of them. In ſhort, 

have Yai Yefore, 'thefe events mw arte from tuch a conftitution or covehMnt, 

formed and executed by Go1 as the tighteous and ſupreme grvernor bf the n. 

fromthe toveragh and arbitrary appointment of God as a Creator and abfolute 6 
and I think the execution of this ſovercignty brings a harder „ of 

conduct than this act of government. 


Soul or evil, to diſobe y his Maker, as well as obey him, to wit 
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any creature, it is not unfit for him to make a fallible creature, and 
capable of ſome defect, though he was originally perfect. And 
ſince he is a God of infinite wiſdom, he thought it very becoming 
his character to manifeſt this infinitely various wiſdom in the form- 
ation of a vaſt variety of ranks of beings, ſome of which ſhould 
have higher and nobler intellectual powers, and ſhould be further 
out of the reach of temptation and miſtake, and others of them of 
lower or meaner intellectual powers, and more within the dagger of 
miſtake and temptation. Now this carries no iajuſtice with it, pro- 
vided that every rank of beings has a ſufficient power to guard againſt 
its dangers of miſtaking, and againſt the aſlaults of the temptations 
to which it might be expoſed. 

2. Nor was it unjuſt in God to unite an animal body to this ra- 
tional mind ; for by this union there is a rich variety of new powers 
ariſing in that creature, ſuch as ſenſe, appetite, pathoa, together 
with all the ſenſible qualities of colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, &ę. 
and the government of animal id: op by a mind, all which magi- 
feſt the various and aſtoniſhing ric 


objected, That the mind or ſpirit is expoſed to ſome temptatious 
by reaſon of this union with animal nature, let it be rex > 
that the innocent ſpirit or rational principle was formed in a ſtate of 
1 and dominion over all the appetites and paſſions that a 
rom fleſh and blood; and had abundant capacity to reſiſt all thek 
temptations, while reaſon maintained its ſuperior poſt in which it 
was created, and it did govern ſenſe, appetite and paſhon. And 
beſides, if there are ſome ſuppoſed inconveniences attending a 
ſpirĩt united to an animal body, ſo there are many certain advantages 
ariſing from it in the innocent ſtate. The ſpirit is hereby made capa- 
ble of taſting all the pleaſures of ſenſe, and of the more boundle! 
power of imagination, and making uſe of the additional powers or 


organs of the animal, via. eyes, ears, tongue, hands, &c. ns all the 
e Of its 


vigorous efforts of the better paſſions, for the diſch duty, 
for the honour of its God, for the benefit of its fellow - creatures, 
and for the happineſs of itſelf. ; 
3, There could be no injuſtice in appointing ſuch a creature to 
propagate its own kind by marriage, and to furniſh it with all prg- 


| 4 powers for that purpoſe: For it man continued in innocence, 


e would then enjoy all the innocent pleaſures of numerous ſociety, 
and ſome of thoſe too ſpringing from himſelf in every age, together 
with all the tender and endeared ſentiments and delights of ſons 
aud daughters, and as Milton expreſſes it, | 

« Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſon and brother,” 


which would greatly add to the happineſs of his earthly ſtate, .. - 


II. Though man was created with powers inferior to. ſome other 
intellectual bein yet he was formed in the image of Jas Maker, and 
in his Maker's favour; in a ſtate of perfect innocence, holinels and 
peace, with ſufficient knowledge to defend and ſecure him from 
fatal miſtakes, and with ſufficient power to refaſt temptation and to 
maintain higdelt in this holy and happy ſtate : But at the ſame time 
he was furniſhed with a liberty of will, that is, with a power 40 di 
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or to abuſe his underſtanding, and darken and weaken it by giving 
the reins to ſenſuality and his meaner powers : he had a liberty or 
free-will to watch againſt temptation or to be negligent, to reſi it 
or to comply with it, to abide in the favour and — of his Maker, 


or to fall from his Maker's image and favour, according as lie ſhould 
uſe his liberty well or ill. | 


Now here is no injuſtice, nor any want of goodneſs in making 
man a free creature: For it is by this freedom that he becomes ca- 
— of moral government: It is this that renders him a proper 

ubject of rewards, it he maintains his virtue and obeys his Maker; 
and it pives him a power of advancing himſelf by his obedience in 
his Maker's love : And it is this liberty alſo that renders him a pro. 

r ſubject of puniſhment if he neglect his watch, and turn aſide to 


paths of vice and ditobedience. 


III. Innocent man had probably {ome privileges — him by 
divine favour, above what were neceſſary and due to the mere ſtate 
of his creation, viz. he might be indulged to converſe with his Ma. 
ker, perhaps in a viſible manner, and to receive ſpecial and pecu- 
iar communications from him: He might be ſituated in a place of 
very great pleaſure, with all yaricties of taſteful food, and other 
inſtruments and objects for his refreſhment and delight, and with 
encouragements to hope, and aſſurances to expect, that if he con- 
tinued always humbly dependent upon God, and ever watchful 
ainſt temptation, and attentive to his duty, he ſhould have ſtrong 
divine aids in cafe of danger, upon his application to his Maker for 
them. This is a very reaſonable ſuppoſition, derived from the 
weakneſs of man, the fallibility of his nature, and from the abound- 
ing goodneſs of his Maker. 


IV. Man was not only by the conſtitution of his nature put u. 
der a law of obedience to God his Maker, in whatſoever he ſhould 
require of him, but alſo he might have that law ſet before him in 
ſome more expreſs manner, together with the penalty or threaten- 
ing annexed to it, viz. If thou —_ not thy God in the duty which reaſn 
requires, thou ſhalt furely loſe thy preſent privileges and life itſelf. Now this 
ought to have been a conſtant and powerful guard to him againſt all 
temptations, it he had the command and the threatening ſo exprels!y 
ſet before him. 


V. There is alſo abundant reaſon to believe, that he had not 
only a law given him with a penalty threatened for the breach of i. 
but alſo a covenant made with him, and a promiſe given to hin, 
not only of continuing in his preſent happineſs, but of being im- 
mutably confirmed and eftabhſhed in immortality ; and, - aps, 

2 ſome greater happineſs if he continued to obey G 
and abſtain from fin. 

This covenant, indeed, ſeems to be a matter of pure divine fa 
your, above and Sond what was due to him as a creature: Fo! 
after he had fulfilled his obedience to the law for many years, an 
continued in the poſſeſſion of his preſent comforts, God confidered 
as an abſolute ſoyereign might have annihilated him, and have 
done him no wrong, ſo far as I can judge. The great God is ab- 
Tolute Lord of all, and if we conſider only his ſovereignty and his 
—— he might, I think, have taken away from a creature what 
he had given him without any injuſtice at all? So that this covenan' 
of life or promiſe of immortality, and eſpecially of ſuperior hap! 
neſs as a reward of his obedience, was the mere effect of divine 
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goodneſs. And yet we cannot but ſuppoſe there was ſuch a cove- 
nant made with innocent man, and {uch a promiſe of life, and even 
of {uperior happineſs given him upon condition of obedience during 
his ſtate of trial, if we conſider the following things: 


t. I might in the firſt place argue thus: The great goodneſs of 
God, ſo far as it has been maniteſted in his conduct towards his 
creatures, ſeems to plead for it, that man ſhould have ſome reward 
of his obedience, ſome additionel gratifications and bleſſings above 
the mere continuance of this preſent life and peace : For it hath not 
been the way of God in any of his diſpenſations with the children 
of men, ſo far as we can learn from obſervation or ſcripture, to ſet 
his creatures at work for nothing; 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10. God will have 
the or rewarded that treads out the corn by forbidding to muzzle him, and 

rmitting him to eat, and ſo he will have his miniſters rewarded 
with a maintenance. Lack. xxix. 19, 20. God beſtores all the riches and 
the jpoil of Egypt to reward Nebuchadne=zar and his army for the ſervice which 
they had ſerved azainjt Tyrus, for they wrought for me, 1 the Lord. It 
is deſcribed as the known character of God, and what every man 
is called to believe, tat, he is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him: 
Heb. xi. 6, And it has been his conſtant courſe of tranſaction with 
his creatures, to encourage them to duty by the promiſe of ſome re- 
ward above their preſent ſtate and circumſtances : And if it is thus 
in our fallen ſtate, why ſhould it not be much rather in the ſtate of 
innocence ? 


2. I argue thus: God made the ſoul of man in its own nature im- 
mortal : Now it man had continued innocent, and honoured the law 
of God with obedience during all his ſtate of trial, man would have 
acquired ſome advances in the knowledge of God, ſome improve- 
ment of his nature, and greater reſemblance to God, by a more inti- 


mate acquaintance and converſe with God in his various perfections 


and works, and fome ſtronger bias to the love of God and to all 
holineſs, which in itſelf would have been a natural increaſe of his 
1appineſs, Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that the bleſſed God would 
have preſently contradicted the nature of things, and that connexion 
of cauſes and effects which his own wiſdom had juſt eſtabliſhed, 
that is, the connexion of holineſs and happineſs: Nor can we 
imagine that he would have forbid the ſoul of man to be immortal, 
contrary to its very nature, in order to have put an end to the life and 
9 of ſo holy and ſo obedient a creature; God always loves 
holineſs ſo much, that he will reward it where he finds it. And if 
man with this improvement of his nature had continued immortal, 
his happineſs had been ſtill greater, and that without end. 


3. God hath wrought into the nature of man an earneſt defire 
after life or immortality, and alſo a deſire of a perpetual change or 
novelty of pleaſures, and that without the diminution of them. The 
nature of man would be tired with one everlaſting round of the mere 
repetition of ſenſible delights, of cating, drinking, ſleeping, working, 

c. oreven of the more refined delights of the mind, if there were 
no novelty, no freſh ſcenes of pleaſure to open upon him; and yet 
man could never deſire new pleaſures ſhould be leis than thoſe he 
enjoyed before. Now fince God hath wrought this appetite or de- 
fire of immortality, and of freth delights into the very nature of 
man, it is highly probable that God who makes nothing in vain, 
would have raiſed or tranſlated him to ſome ſcenes of higher feli- 
City, and thus gratified this defire which himſelf had wrought in his 
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innocent creature, after man had paid him fo much actual honour 
and obedience in his ſtate of trial. 


4, I might borrow another argument from ſcripture and the tree 
of life, which in the New Teftament is made a figure of the ad- 
vanced happineſs of heaven, and the joys which the faints ſhall 
2 there, Now though it be not exprefſsly revealed at large in 
0 ſhort a hiſtory as the third of Geneſis, that a bleiled immortality 
ſhould be the reward of Adam's obedience, yet there is much rea- 
fon to ſuppoſe that the tree / , could not properly have been an 
emblem or figure of eternal life under the covenant of grace, if it 
had not been an emblem, ſign, ſeal, or pledge of this covenant of 
works, and of this promiſe which ſhould have made Adam im- 
mortal, and unchangeably happy ; and that probably in the ſame 
way as the tree of knowledge of god and evil was mad: a ſign and pledge 
of the evil that ſhould come upon him, if he diſobeyed his Maker, 
Upon the whole therefore, it is highly rational to conclude, that if man had con- 
unued innocent, his pleaſures would hare been increaſed, and his life unmortdl, 


VI. This covenant is juſtly ſuppofed to reach to his poſterity, and 
include his offspring as weil as himſelf in this manner, viz. if man 
continued in his ſtate of obedience, and thereby confirmed or ad- 
vanced himſelf in the image and favour of his Maker, and ſecured 
immortal life to himſetf, by his obedience during the appointed 
time of his trial, he ſhould alſo propagate his offspring perhaps in 
that eſtabliſhed or advanced degree of the divine image and favour, 
or at leaſt in the ſecurity of immortal life and happineſs to them: 
But if man ſhould bring a ſinful taint and vicious diforder upon his 
nature, and diſeaſes and death upon his animal body, by taſtin 
ſome forbidden pleaſure, and finning againſt God, that he ſhoul 
not only loſe this image and favour of God himſelf with all his pri- 
vileges, but that he thould beget his offspring in his own ſinful likeneh, 
and in his own unhappy circumſtances, deſpoiled of the image and 
favour of God, and of the privileges which their father enjoyed 
during his innocency. Now there is no injuſtice in this appoint- 
ment: Becauſe life as well-as death was contained in the cove- 
nant; and the advantages which were to be enjoyed by the obe- 
dience of the firſt man, and his poſterity, were as great or greater 
than the diſadvantages which ſhould attend his diſobedience. 


And as there was no injuſtice in it, ſo it may be proved, that it 
was an inftance of divine goodneſs to mankind : For when one man 
was ſet up as a common head of multitudes, he muſt be open 
to have fo much the ſtronger obligations upon his mind to obedience, 
in order to preſerve and ſecure the happineſs of thoſe multitudes, 
which ſhould ſpring from him as well as his own, and which would 
be involved in his EA's in caſc he diſobeyed. No ſingle perſon 
ſtanding the teſt of obedience to obtain his own ſingle happiness, 
can be ſuppoſcd to have an equal motive to diligence and watch- 
ſulneis, and duty, with that man who was entruſted both with bis 
own welfare, and with the welfare of millions. 

And bcfides, it was a further inſtance of divine goodneſs as well 
as wiſdom, to entruſt that very man with the fate of mankind, who 
was to he the father and fountain of all their racc : For all the 
endearing thoughts that ariſe from the relation of a father, mut add 
#bundant weight to the obligations and the folicitudes which 
upon him to continue in his ſtate of innocence and obedience. | 


be had mertiy been appointed to de the vepreſentgtive of millions 
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who were no way a-kin to him, it muſt have lain with much con- 
cern upon the heart of a good and innocent man, as the tirſt man 
was, to oblige him to watchtulneſs in his duty; but when every one 
of theſe millions in his own offspring, the obligation is enhanced by 
all the tenderneſs of a father, and ali the ſolicitude that an innocent 
and benevolent father muſt be ſuppoſed to have for the welfare of 
thoſe who ſhould ſpring from him. And it is poſüble alto that all 
this might be ſet before the firſt man in a very — light by God, 
his Creator; he might be informed that he ſhould have a large poſ- 
terity, and that they ſhould all ſtand and be happy, or fall and be 
miſerable, together with himſelf, | 
VII. Man being furniſhed with all theſe principles and powers 
to enable him to ftand his ground againit temptation, with all theſe 
itrong and tender obligations to ſecure his own happineſs and the 
happineſs of his offspring, was put into a ſtate of trial, that he might 
acquire the rewards promited to obedience, and do honour to the 
poverning juſtice and authority of God, while he was procuring 
appineſs to himfelf and his offspring. | 
VIII. Unhappy man, though placed in theſe advantageous cir- 
eumſtances, yet gave way to tae allurements of ſenſe or appetite or 
paſſion, by neglecting his watch, he grew unattentive to the com- 
mand, the promiſe, and the threatened penalty, he hearkened per- 
haps to the temptations of ſome evil ſpirit, he raſhly determined on the 
ſide of ſenſe and appetite, he ventured to break his Maker's law, 
loft his innocence and happineſs, his Maker's image and his favour. 
It is no wonder that he loſt his Maker's favour, tor that depended 
upon the condition of obeving his Maker's command : When man 
had failed of his duty in the day of trial, God, the Governor and the 
Judge, does not and will not treat him with the favour which he 
ſhewed him in the days of his innocence and obedience. And we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that God who made himſelf and his goods 
nels known to his innocent creature, and converſed with him in a 
friendly manner, forſook his diſobedient creature and departed 
from him, and gave him none of thoſe kind viſits or comforts whic 
perhaps he mitght enfoy before, nor had he fufficicnt encouragement 
to expect divine aſſiſtances in caſe of any future dangers or tempta- 
ons“. Nor is it trance, that man ſhould lote/his Maker's image 


*® Ovjetion. But whatever ſuppoſitions may be made by ohr fancy or reaſoning, 
yet this could not be the rea! condition of man after his ſin, to be thus forſaken of 
God, Kc. hecauſe God, aus a tender Father of our firit parents, was careſul to guard 
and cheriſh their bodies by Hei them, and he gave them a promiſe of mercy and 
a S$4viour Immeqdiately; G5 tii. 15, and the ſpecial aids of his grace on many o- 
e*19hs were voudhaſed to men. He revealed a goſpel to them, or a wav of ſalva- 
hon, md has bben ever ſince multiplying inſtances of goodneſs and grace towards 
them: This appears throughout the whole bible, ſo that our only holding up the 
bible reſutes this opinion. | 


Anſwer, Tue great God conſidered as a righteous Governor of the world, and 
uhon the foot'bf His broken law, which probounces tbuiativn ard wrath againſt very 
tu! that 4th tft, may be well ſaid to forfake his difobedient creature, and that 
Withont encouragement to expect divine alſiftances, &c. Theſe arc the gepreſenta- 
uons of tHe bible concerning God's dealing with ſinſul men as Hing under the puilt of 
the broken aw; Rom. iii. 19. Eph. ii. 3. And in this view even the cle& themielves 
ae called cen of wrath by nature even as others ; notwithſtanding that God had pro- 
vided a covenant of grace, WHeredy multitudes of fallen mank inf thould be recovered 
ant faved : And tie manifeſted it to our Mit parents and their deſcendants in variong 
nud on ſeveral occaſions, even toon ater the fall. All this proviſion there- 
re for the good of man in this life, or for the ſatvation of him hereafter, does not 
hinder the ſcripture from 'reprefſenting men in their falten eftate under the bioken 
law of Yorks, $ miſerable aud deflitute of God's fa; our, and without hope. 
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by indulging one fin; for his nature itſelf became vitiated by this 
one ſinful action, which may be accounted for ſeveral ways: 


1. By acting contrary to the principle or habit of holineſs which 
was in his foul, he violated —1 weakened this habit or principle of 
holineſs : It was a bold venture for him to allow ſo much as a de- 
bate within himſelf, whether he ſhould diſobey his Maker or no: 
But by actually cheating or contradicting his conſcience, and by 
finning againſt the light ot his innocent ſlate, and his own mind, 
and reaſon, he broke the inward ſpring of conſcience and virtue, if 
I may ſo expreſs it, which gave him before a conſtant bent and pro- 
penſity to holineſs and obedience: As we find at this day, when 
perſons of 755 education once violate the reſtraints of their 
own mind, and break the bars of conſcience, they render its force 
much weaker for time to come, and go on to act contrary to it with 
ſtill greater eaſe and freedom. 


2. When man had once ſinned againſt his Maker, his heart muſt 
neceſſarily miſgive him, and his guilty fears continually arife : His 
reaſon and conſcience muſt tell him, that he was an offender, a 
rebel-creature, and that his Maker had a right to reſent his crime; 
and how terrible that reſentment might be, he knew not. Thence- 
forward he looked upon God ncith an eye of fear and dread rather than with 
an eye of lore: He might probably deſpair of mercy when he came 
ſoberly to bethink himſelf, how great was his crime againſt a God of 
ſuch majeſty and ſuch goodneſs, who was the ſpring of his being 
and comforts, as well as his righteous Governor and his Judge: 
And then he could no longer love that God of whoſe mercy he 
deſpaired. And thus by loſing the ſenſe of the love of God to 
him, and by impairing or deſtroying the principle of love to God 

in his own ſoul, he loſt, impaired or deſtroyed the trueſt and the 
beſt principles of all holineſs and obedience. He could look upon 
God no longer as a friend whom he was wont to approach with 
comfort and delight, but he rather avoided his company, and feared or 
hated all converſe with him, as an almighty enemy; and the fur- 
ther he departed from God, the more did the power of ſin increaſe 
in him, and the love of God died. 


3. Ry indulgence of ſome finful appetite or — 1 contrary to 
the dictates of reaſon and judgment, he weakened his reaſoning 
powers, and gave ſuch a loole to paſſion and ſenſe after this victorj 
that it more eaſily prevailed over him in all following inſtances, 45 
is common in his poſterity even to this day: Reaſon oppoſed a 

beclouded by ſtrong paſſion loſes its clearneſs of judgment: and 
when it is abuſed and diſobeyed, and counter ed by ſenſual 
powers, it grows weaker in all its exerciſes about truth and duty, 
and its natural and original influence to govern our actions is great- 
ly diminiſhed. The more frequently we indulge an act of fin, the 
more are we blinded in our tiue judgment concerning the rule 0 
duty and our violation of it, and the more ſenſible power does fi ngain 
over us: Then every new temptation works with greater efficacy, 
and repeats its afſaults with more ſucceſs: And theſe victories 0 
fin over the fallen creature, muſt be ſtill more eaſy and frequent, 
when he hath loſt all juſt grounds to expect any manner of divine 
aids or influences. Thus it is eaſy to conceive, how man by com 
mitting one fin againſt his conſcience, and by cheating or violating 
his own reaſon, by indulging his appetites or paſſions to prevail ov 
his underſtanding, and loſing his ſenſe of his Maker's favour, W# 
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quickly deprived both of his holineſs and his peace, his virtue and 
his happineſs. His judgment and reaſon being weakened by his 
abuſe of them, are more eaſily impoſed upon for ever after, and 
more liable to be deceived in matters of fin and duty, and the re- 
ſtraints of reaſon and conſcience being enfeebled, temptation pre- 
yails upon him continually. 


IX. Then finful and miſerable man going on to propagate his 


Lind, according to the law of creation in his own image, and accord- }. 


ing to the conſtitution and covenant between God and man, pro- 
duced all his race in the fame degenerate, ſinful and miſerable 
ſtate, and circumitances, whereinto he had plunged himſelf. Thus 
mankind are born with evil inclinations, and in the ruin and diſho- 
nour of tucir nature without the divine favour, and without the di- 
vine image, caſt out of his covenant of love, thoughtlefs of God, or 
averſe to him, vain and ſenſual in their defires, expoſed to tempta- 
tions from within and from without, and without any claim or juſt 
pretence to diyine aid or protection. 'They are led away by the 
principles of fleſh and ſenſe from early years in oppoſition to the 
principles of reaſon, and to the law of holineſs : Their judgment is 
blinded and biaſſed on the fide of appetite and paſſion, they are of- 
ten deceived, and they take delight in their deluſions : Truth and 
duty become lels natural to them, and leſs inviting : They wander 
in queſt of happineſs among ſenfible things, and immerte them- 
ſelves in vice and folly ; they grow up in lin, they rebel againſt 
their Maker, they throw themſelves {till more, and further out of 
the favour of God, by freſh diſobedience, and thence ariſe the ini- 
quities and the miſerics of the inhabitants of this world, even from 
their youngeſt years, to death and the grave. 


X. To make it yet further appear, that mankind from their in- 
fancy and early years are under tokens of the diſpleaſure of God 
on the account of fin, let it be conſidered here, that the firſt man 
who ſinned might be juſtly deprived of ſome of his former bleſſings 
by God himſelf, as a direct puniſhment of his own fin, as well as 
by natural conſequence he loſt others of them: This is evident 
from what is ſaid before. Now except the mere conſciouſneſs of 
un, the ſhame and pain of ſelf- reflection, or anguith of conſcience, 
which is the natural effect of perſonal guilt, and belongs only to 
the perſonal tranſgreſſor, what is there of all the bleffings which 
the firſt man is ſuppoſed to loſe either by natural conſequence, or 
to be deprived of, as forfeited to his Maker's juſtice, which his 
children do not alſo loſe? They ſeem plainly to be deprived of 
them by reaſon of this ſin of their parent, becauſe they are bleſſings 
which they would have been poſſeſſed of, if their parent had ſtood 
innocent. Let us enquire into particulars : Are they weakened in 
their underſtanding as well as he ? Hath not their appetite and 
paſhon too often a ſuperior and prevailing power over their reaſon 
as well as his? Are not their thoughts and inclinations early im- 
moral, carnal and ſenſual and averſe from God and things ſpiritual ? 
Are not their wills perverſe and corrupt ? Are not the evil principles 
of pride, malice, revenge, envy, working in them by nature ? Are 
they not ſubje& to powerful temptations on all fides, which are 
generally too ſtrong for them? Are they not liable to diſeaſes, to 
injuries from other creaturcs, to wounds, pains and poverty, to 
hunger, thirſt, and nakedneſs; to miterics of every Kind, and to death 
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itſelf, as well as their firſt parent ? If therefore all the natural eyils, 
which fall upon, or are inflicted on the firſt inner, on account of 
his moral evil, fall alſo, on his poſterity, always excepting anguiſh 
of conſcience and ſelf-refleion, is it not evident that they are join. 
ed with him in his fall, and that they are fallen from their Maker'g 
image and favour together with him? For we can never ſuppoſe 
they all would have been naturally, or from their nativity, ſo 
vicious, and ſubjc& to ſo many miſcries, and ſo deſtitute of bleſ- 
ſings, had they been propagated by a parent who had continued in 
the perfect favourand image of his Maker. 

XI. Nor is it ſtrange to ſuppoſe, nor is it hard to conceive, that 
this univerſal taint or infection, this general degeneracy and de{o. 
lation of human nature, both with regard to fin and mutery, ſhould 
be conveyed according to an original, wife and holy conſtitution of 
God by the means ot natural generation from one man to all hi; 

{terity ; for we ſee the very ſame thing actually done continually, 
in God's wiſe and holy providence. Do we not find the ſame ſort 
of vice and iniquity, of diſeaſe and death, tranſmitted from parents 
to children, and that ſometimes for many ſucceſſive generations ? 
As tor inſtance : | 

1. In fins. How often do we find a proud, a paſſionate, a falſe, a 
malicious temper, a lewd or a ſottiſh inclination, tranſmitted from 
parents to children ; fo, that the teatures of their faces are ſcarcely 
1o much copied out in the offspring as the vices of their nature? 
And in ſome houſes from age to age, there is a race of drunkards 
or adulterers, of cheats or thieves, of cruel, proud and malicious 
wretches continued in the world. 

2. In miſeries. How common a thing is it alſo to have the 
gout, the ſcurvy, the ſtone conveyed down from one generation 
to another? How does the king's- evil deſcend to diſtant poſterity ? 
How often does frenzy or madneſs run in the blood, and taint whole 
families ? How frequently do the diſeaſes of an infamous name, 
derived from the lewdneſs of predeceſſors, make the lives of the: 
offspring ſhort and miſerable ? And how many inſtances are there 
of a great part of a houſehold that from one generation to another 
die of the tmall-pox, or a conſumption of the lungs, in their yout?, 
or in the mĩdſt of their days? 


Now theſe are evident and unqueſtionable matters of fact witl 
regard to particular fins and miſeries, diſcaſes and death ; thelt 
things are certain beyond all conteſt, and why may we not cahily 
ſuppoſe the ſame matter of fact to be true with res ard to the genc- 
ral depravation, miſery and mortality of human nature? I Hough 
the evidences of this general contagion may not appear quite 0 
prom and ſo obvious, and within the graſp of our gary h yet per- 

aps reaſon may have as forcible arguments for it, and by this pa- 
ralle! inſtance may more eaſily folve the conduct of providence in 
this univerſal depravation of nature. And indeed I think fuch pa- 
rallel inſtances never would have been found among mankind, were 
it not for the firſt and general condemnation which came on all men 
by the fin of ſome firſ parent, and the general depravation of all in 
that one head of our race; on which the next queſtion proceeds. 
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QuesT. IV. - But has it not an Appeurance Injuſtice in the Creator and 
Governor of the World, to make jo many Millions fuffer for the Sin of 
One? | 
Anſwer. This appearance of injuſtice is in ſome meaſure re- 

lieved, it you conſider this one man to be the natural head and 
fountain of all the reſt; even as a ſickly and weakly animal among 
the brute creatures propagates a race of teeble and fickly animals, 
according to the common law of creation and propagation, vis. that 
eyery creature ſhould produce its own likenetis in nature and qua- 
lity: And the offspring are expoſed to the miſerable conſequences 
of thoſe diſeaſes, oryickly qualities which the parent animal com- 
municates to them tq;ether with their natures. And if it ſhould be 
thought hard or unjuit, that a race of intelligent beings ſhould be 
naturally ſubje& td theſe laws of animal propagation, together with 
all the ſinful and miſerable conſequences of it, yet the ſuppoſition 
of the firſt man being ſet up as a repreſentative, a ſurety, or federal 
head of his poſterity, as well as he was their natural father, will 
do much toward the removal of all remaining appearances of in- 
juſtice in this part of the providence and government of God. 


And indeed, I muſt confeſs, it is my preſent opinion, that the 
mere doctrine of the animal propagation of man, according to the 
natural Jaw of creation, is not a ſufficient relief to this difficulty, 
without ſuppoſing the firſt father of mankind to be a common 
tederal head and repreſentive of his poſterity, as well as the natural 
ipring and fountain of them. And the reaſon is this : Becauſe if 
lis icene of miſery ariſe merely from the firſt parent being the 
natural ſpring of his race, it ſeems to impeach the goodneſs and 
equity of G6, who has conſtituted this nature by a mere arbitrary 
act of his will: But if it ariſe from this federal headſhip, then it is 
o7ing to man's fin and God's rectoral juſtice and wiſdom, puniſhing 
that in according to this covenant®. But theſe two ſuppoſitions put 
together, I think, do beſt abſolve and clear the conduct of provi- 
dence, and the divine government from all imputations of injuſ- 
lice; eſpecially if we conſider and remember the following things: 


1. Happineſs might have been ſecured to all mankind by this 
conſtitution, as well as forfeited and loſt. If there was on one 
ade ſo great a riſk as the innocence, welfare and happineſs of man- 
Kind entruſted with one perſon, ſo that ſin and miſery would be 
brought upon millions if he ſinned and loſt the image of God and 
his favour, there was as great an advantage allowed on the other 
ide to all mankind, even the everlaſting ſecurity of their innocence, 
Welfare and happineſs, if this one perſon continued in his obedi— 
ence, and preſerved himſelt in the image and favour of his Maker: 
And there appears, ſo far as we can judge, to be ſo much equity 
n this conſtitution, that if we had no intimation of this account of 
dungs from {cripture, yet the reaſon of the thing inclines us to 
eheve, that this might probably be the original appointment of 
bod, the righteous Governor of the world. To enforce this ſenti- 
ment, let us conſider, that if the firſt man, who ſtood the ſurety 


65 lf it ſhould be objected, that this federal headſhip is an act of God's arbitrary 
6 nd #30 as the natural headſhip, and ſo both caſes are alike ; I anſwer, that the 
© ar. acadſhip is a moſt eligible thing to all their potterity, it all had been preſent 
af 1 mel conſent to it; and for that reaſon I call it ſederal : But a meze arbitrary 
ol the God of nature ſeems to carry a harder imputation en God, 
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of his poſterity, had fulfilled the obedience required during all his 
time of trial, 1t would have appeared as an hardſhip upon all his 
poſterity to have had each of them a fingle ſtate of dangerous 
trial* impoſed upon them tov, which might have expoſed them to 
temptation, guilt and miſery : For ſince it is plain upon fuch a con- 
ſtitution, that they were to be involved in the guilt and miſery of 
the firſt man, if he did not go through his trial well, and maintain 
his innocence and obedience ; it ſeems reaſonable alſo, that if he 
did finiſh his ſtate of trial well, the advantage of it ſhould have 
redounded to all thoſe who ſtood repreſented in and by him, and 
confirmed their happineſs. 

You will ſay, what then would have become of all the millions of 
mankind in ſucceeding generations? 1 anſwer, 'They might have 
been ſeized as Enoch was, and tranſlated to the upper world atter 
ſome appointed time of obedience here on earth. You will query 


then, 


Query. Would not this time of obedience have been a ſeaſon 
of trial to them? 1] anſwer, Not a ſtate of dangerous trial, whether 
they ſhould be happy or miſerable ; but a ſeaſon of proper trial and 
excrciſe of obedience to prepare them for different degrees of ad. 
vancement in heavenly places, according to their fidelity and dil 

ence. . And by the way let it be obſerved, that if the firſt man 
ad maintained his innocence, and his poſterity been eſtabliſhes 
therein, no man would have complained of it, but with thanktr'- 
neſs all would have accepted it as a divine favour and a happy 
covenant, 


2. Remember what was before hinted, that this was tlie mot 
probable and the ſafeſt way, to ſecure happineſs to mankind by 
one man's having this vaſt and important truſt committed to him, 
viz, The innocence and happineſs of all his poſterity ; for he ws 
thereby laid under much — obligations to watch and guard 
againſt every temptation, and to uſe more vigorous endeavours 
maintain his Maker's image and favour, than any ſingle perl 
could be, who had only his own happineſs to take care of. By tt 
means all the ſprings of benevolence and compaſſion to fellow: 
creatures, and all the tenderneſs of paternal love and pity to1 
numerous offspring, both which principles doubtleſs were ve! 
ſtrong in innocent man, were awakened and ſet at work to guat 
8 fin, as well as the powers and motives of ſelf- love, and 3 
the principles of ſelf-preſervation : So that this conſtitution of G 
had not only juſtice and cquity in it, but goodneſs and kindneſs. 


3. Let it be conſidered alſo, that this is a common thing amo! 
men, for one perſon to be a natural repreſentative, and as it we! 
to become a truſtee or a ſurety for his poſterity thereby; by wht 


* Doth that man write the ſincere ſenſe of his own mind and conſcience, * 
charges thete expreſſions about © a dangerous trial for Adam's poſterity if Adam l 
Rood,” with this ſuppoſition or inference, that“ we are none of us upon a Nate 0 
now, and that Adam alone was upon trial for us all?“ and yet to ſhew that he mea 
this unjuſt cenſure, he ſpends almoſt two pages to prove, that we are in a late 6 
trial now, becaule there 1s a day of judgment coming, when every ſingle frerſon la wk 
warded according to his works, But let ſuch a man know, that we have cver own 
and granted, that we are in a flate of perſonal trial at preſent, and that the da,, 
judgment is deſigned to decide that important event. But let it be remembered ad 
that this is upon the foot of a new covenant propoſed to the world ſince the 1" 
Adam, not that old covenant whereby Adam was tried, and having broken 
fin, was condemned and forfeited his immortality, and his other blefſings both ® 
h.mficif and his poſterity, 
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means they enjoy or ſuſtain the honours or the diſhonours, the 
riches or the poverty, which the merit or crime of their forefather 
hath procured. If a ſubject receive from his prince the honour of 
nobility, and be made an earl upon the account of his merit, together 
with the royal endowment of a large eſtate to ſupport the honour, 
this eſtate and this honour will deicend together to the lateſt poſ- 
terity, and the eldeſt male of his family in all ages is an earl, and 
enjoys the eſtate which is annexed to the title. But on the other 
hand, it a nobleman rebel againſt his king, and is attainted of high 
trealon, or proved guilty and condemned, he loſes his eſtate and 
is honour together, he lotes the favour of his prince at court, and 
that nobility which 1s the image of his prince ; and together with 
him all his poſterity are cut oft from their pretenſions to the honour 
and the eftate : Nor 1s this ever counted unrighteous dealing among 
the governors of the world, why then ſhould it be imputed as 
unrightcous to the great God who is the Supreme Governor of all 
worlds ? 


4, I might add alſo in the laſt place, that even where a perſon is 
not the natural head or fountain of life to others, yet he may be 
made their common legal or federal head, their repreſentative or 
ſurety to act for them, ſo that they ſhall enjoy the benefits of his 
loyalty and prudence, it he behave and a& well, or ſhall ſuffer 
many miſeries it he be guilty of rebellion or folly. Is not a member 
of parliament made the repreſentative of the whole county or town, 
and entruſted with the liberties of thofe whom he repreſents ? If 
he aſſiſt in making good laws, the town or county enjoys the bene- 
tit of them; but it he join with others to give up his own and their 
liberties to the hand of a tyrant, they alſo become ſlaves together 
with himſelf. So a plenipotentiary is ſent from a republic, ſup- 
pole from Holland or Venice, to tranſact affairs of war or peace, and 
the whole community which made him their repreſentative, either 
obtain great advantages, or are expoſed to many miſeries, accord- 
ing as this plenipotentiary manages his own and their affairs with 
prudence and faithfulneſs, or ſuffers himſelf to be governed by raſh 
and foolith principles, by negligence or falſehood ? Now it any 
mrs who is not naturally the head and fountain of others, may 

e made their federal head or repreſentative, much more may a 

natural head be appointed to repreſent them. 
And if theſe things are fo far from being charged with injuſtice 
in the common affairs of men, that they ſeem as it were neceſſary 
in ſome caſes from the nature of things, why ſhould it be reckoned 
unjuſt with God to deal with man in the ſame manner? And why 
may not all mankind with the ſame reaſon be ſaid to fall into con- 
demnation and ruin in their natural and federal head, and yet the 
great God be juſt and righteous * ? 


— — CI 
—— — — —ꝑ̃— T— m — 


Quesr, V.—Thouzh the Juſtice of theſe Tranjuftions may be granted in ſome 
Meaſure, where the Reprejentative is choſen hy the attual and free Conſent 
of all thoſe whom he repreſents, yet ſince this was not the Caſe betrreen the 
Firft Man and all his Poſterity, ſince they never conſented that he ſhould aft 
for them, nor entrujted him to paſs the [rial in their Stead, therefore why 


Should they fall under the Fenalty and Miſery due to lis Folly and Guilt ? 


To which I anſwer theſe ſeveral ways: I. In one of the caſes 
See an objection anſwered at the end of the eighth queſtion. 
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amongſt men which was deſcribed before, riz. Where a nobleman 
by his treaſon expoſes his lateſt poſterity to diſgrace and poverty, 
he was not choſen the repreſentative of his ogy we and yet the 
diſadvantages that come upon them through his treaſon are not 


reckoned unjuſtly inflicted, though the crime was committed ſome 


years or ages before they were born: And indeed, as I have inti. 
mated before, how can any perſon be ſuppoſed to be a more proper 
ſurety and repreſentative of a large multitude then the common 
Father of them all, who has the obligation of paternal love to take 
care of his offspring, and who may juſtly be ſuppoſed to be moſt 
worthy of that poſt of truſt and honour.—2. There are a great 
many inſtances in ſcripture, in the common tranſactions of pro— 
vidence, and the government of God among men, where the 
children have been fo far eſteemed as parts of their parents, or as 
one with them, that they have been rewarded with conſiderable 
bleſſings, and that through ſeveral generations, upon the account 
of their fathers? piety or virtue; and they have been alto deprived of 
very great privileges, afflicted with fore diſeaſes and calamitics, and 
even puniſhed with death itſelf, on the account of ſome criminal 
head of their family. So much has it been the way of God's deal- 
ing with men in many caſes, that there ſeems to be ſomething of a 
Jaw of nature in it, that a parent ſhould be aturety for his offspring, 
eſpecially while children are not capable of acting for themfelyes. 
And doubtleſs there is a juſtice in this manner of procecding, 
which is well known to God, though not always fo viſible to us, 
for the judge of all the earth muſt do what is right, he cannot, he will 
not do any wrong. The ſeed of Abraham were rewarded for the 
obedience of their father; Gen. xxii. 16—18. The Rechabites in their 
ſucceſhve generations, have a promiſe of a long entail of bleſſings, 
becauſe of the honour and obedience which they paid to their father j0- 
nadab; fer. xxxv. 17—20. The throne of ſudah was continued in 
David's houſe for many generations, hecaule of Paurid's piety and 
zeal ; 2 Sam. vii. 16. Phineas had the promiſe of a long pric/thood in 
Ais family, becanſe of his zeal for God; Num. xxv. 12. And as bleflings 
were thus conveyed, ſo were puniſhments. The feed of Ham were 
curſed with flavery, for their father's crime; Gen. ix. 25. All the clit. 
dren were ſteallomed up by an earthquake, for the rebellion of Corali, Dathas 
and Abiram their fathers ; Num. xvi. 51.*  Achan's fanly were floned 
ard periſked with him for his theft and facrilege ; /of. vii. 21. The 
children of the Cundaniles were deſtroyed together with their parents 
for their abounding iniquities; Deut. xx. 16—18. The leproſy H 
tranſmitted lo the ſeed of Gehazi for his fin of covetouſneſs and lying; 
2 Kings v. 26, 27. Fathers in this caſe are made as it were tlie 
ſure ties and repreſentatives or truſtees for their children though 
the children d not actually and formally agree to it; yet ſurely 
God is righteous in all his ways, and holy in all luis works ; Pl. Cxlv. 17. 


And we fee theſe events frequently in providence now-a-days, 
Some families have as it were a manifeſt entail of bleffings upon 
them, and ſome an entail of diſeaſes and mitcries, poverty and di- 
grace, on the account of their parents? conduct. And I think this s 
not to be attributed merely to their natural deſcent from ſuch pa- 
rents, but in the government of God, parents are made an 

* The ſcriptare leads us to believe that moſt of their children periſhed with them; 
Nun. xvi. 27. though ſome or all of Corah's ſons miglit be abſent and eſcape, chap's 
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el ecemed a fort of truſtees for their children in the good or evil 
things of this lite, which renders a ſucceſſion of bleſſings or curies 
in their families more juſt and equitable. 

z. Though all mankind were not actually preſent to conſent that 
their father ſhould be their repreſentative, yet the appointment is fa 
uſt and ſo equitable in the G overnor of the world, and alfo there is 

— in it, conſidering that they were to have enjoyed 
immortality and happineſs if he had kept his innocence, that none 
ofthe race of Adam could reaſonably have refuſed this propoſal. 
For this father of mankind, as I have ſhewn, is ſuppoſed to have as 
much wiſdom and holineſs, and love to himſelf and reſolution to 
maintain his own innocence and happinets, as any fingle perſon 
among them could have; and he would have the ſtronger motives 
of benevolence and tatherly pity to make him watch over his con- 
duct, and to guard him from fin, having the whole concern of the 
happineſs or miſery of his offspring devolved upon him. Ihe care 
of thouſands, dear to him as his children, and whole peace or pain, 
whote life or death depend on his conduct, would naturally awaken 
all his watchtulnets beyond the mere care of his fingle ſelf. And it 
we ſuppoſe all his poſterity to have been endowed with the clear 
reaſon and wiſdom, the ſagacity and ſolid judgment, of innocent 
man, and to have had this queition, propoſed to them, “ whether 
they would each act for themſelves in 4 dangerous {tate of trial, or 
have their common father appointed as a repreſentative to act for 
them ;” ſurely they muſt have choſen their common father to have 
been their repreſentative : For their reaſon and witdom would have 
allured them that their innocence and happineſs were fater in his 
hands than in their own, in as much as the obligations that lay on 
uim to ſecure it both for himſelf and for them, were much ſtronger 
than could lie on every ſingle perſon acting only for himſelt. 


Confirmation of this Scheme. — To conclude : I think we may 
venture to ſay, that this univerſal mortality and death, which even 
our adverſaries allow to be derived from Adam's in, and all that long 
train of ſorrows and miſcries, which are come upon all mankiad, 
young and old, muſt ariſe originally from fome “ federal trunſuction of 


| the great God, as a gorernor, with their firſt parent, or parents; and fome 
| covenant made with him for their poſterity, either expreſſed or im- 


plied, whereby they all juſtly fall under theſe evils and difadyan- 
tages: Or elfe it muſt ariſe from the ſovereign arbitrary will and ap- 
pointment of God himſelf, that upon our firſt parent's fin, all their 
[Ry ſhould become thus mortal and miſerable as themſelves 

Now thoſe who deny this our ſcheme or federal repreſentation of 
things, are generally very tender and feartul of allowing any fuch 
hardſhips to come upon creatures by the mere arbitrary will and ap- 
pointment of the Creator, left they caſt a blemith on the divine good- 
nels and equity. And yet I cannot find any poſſible way to avoid 
this imputation on the equity and goodnels of God, unleſs the uni- 
verlal mifery and death of mankind be derived from fome ſuch co- 
venant or federal conſtitution, whereby they were all as it were 1n- 
cluded in one head, and he as their great moral repreſentative ated 
tor them all, and by his ſin involved them all in one ruin: Whereas 
it this ruin be derived from their firſt parent, conſidered merely as 
their natural head, the charge or imputation will fall pany upon 
the abſolute and arbitrary will and ſovereignty of Goc as Creator, 
Who thus appointed it. And let it be obſerved, that this would be 
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ſuch an inſtance of ſovereignty too, which the poſterity of this firſt 
man could never have wifely choten nor conſented to, as a thing 
beneficial to them; whereas this cannot be ſaid concerning the ori- 
3 tederal conſtitution of the firſt man to be the repreſentative of 

is poſterity, which was eligible by the wiſeſt creature, as well as 
Kindly, wiſely, and equitably appointed by the Creator. 


—— — 


QuesT. VI. Alan is a Creature made up of two diſtin Parts, Soul and 
Body: Now if both theſe were derived from the Parents by @ natural 
Propagatton, then all Muantind may be futd to derive their cirious Appe— 
tites and Paſſions, and ſinful Inclinations from their firſt Farent, which 
had corrupted and ſpoiled his own Nature by Sin: But ſince it is gene- 
rally agreed, that the Body only is propagated from the Parents, but ble 
Soul of every Infant is immediately formed by God himſelf, and united 
to the Infant-body, how is it poſſible that the Soul ſhould be defiled with 
Juinful Principles, and partake of vicious Inclinations, when it is only the 
body that properly comes into the World by Generation* ? 


Anſwer I. As the ſoul of the firſt man by finning againſt God, in- 
jured and violated the habits or principles of virtue and holineſs 
that were in his nature, by boldly venturing to act contrary to 
them; {o the vicious motions, or irregular appetites of the fleſh, 
grew ſtronger in him daily, and prevailed more and more againit his 
reaſon and his better powers ; and theſe finful ferments of animal 
nature, theſe irregular paſſions and appetites to unlawful objects, or 
exceſhve appetites or inclinations to things that were lawful, grew 
fo ſtrong in this firſt man, that the ſoul frequently complied will 
them, and committed new fins againſt the laws of his Maker. 


II. Theſe ſinful ferments of the fleſh, theſe irregular appetites, 
theſe motions of corrupt paſſion, ſo far as they are ſeated in tlic 
fleſh and blood, are conveyed down from the original ſinner, in 
greater or leſs degrecs+, to all his oftspirng in continual ſucceſſion, 
and the ſoul, in its infant-ſtate, is perpetually imprefſed and allured 


Let it be obſerved here, that not the calviniſts only, who ſuppoſe the firſt man 
to be the legal repreſentative of his , poſterity, arc obliged to anſwer this que tion, 
and to ſolve this difficulty; but almoſt every ſect and party of chrittians, who allow 
any thing of original ſin or degeneracy, are under equal obligations to remove it. 


+ Though original fin, ſo far as it is imputed, is equal in all the race of Adam, 
for it is the imputation of Adam's fin, or condemnation by it to ſuffer ſorrow aud 
death ; yet original ſin inherent, or the corruption of nature, which is propagated 
from the firſt man to all his oflspring, has various degrees in different perſons, Tie 
very animal juices and terments, in the formation of particular human bodies, may 
have more or leſs of the vicious tincture in them. And this may be partly owing © 
the virtues or vices of immediate parents, or other anceftors, or the particular tem- 
pers, bumours and conſtitutions of the father or mother. Hence we ſay of ſome 
perſons, they have more natural virtues than others; that is, good temper, com- 
paſſion, moderation, temperance, &c. And others have more natural vices, ſuch 
as, cruclty, envy, pride, drunkenneſs, wantonneſs, Kc. The reaſon of this ſeems 
to be founded in the preſent nature of things, though we may not always deſcry the 
immediate and particular cauſes, But the general cauſe and ground of the propage* 
tion of particular viccs to children, muſt be referred originally to their common in- 
gereft in the guilt or condemnation of Adam's firſt fin. Without this I cannot vm: 
dicate the providence of God in the propagation of any particular vices by tt 
appointed laws of nature. And it it be enquired, why ſome have more native vie 
than others, fince the ground or demerit of all, is one and rhe ſame : I anſwer, 
That it is owing tothe mere mercy of God that every child has not as vile and corrupt 
and vicious a nature or temper, as the worlt ; and it every one were equally vicious 
in their animal temper, the government ot Cod would be juſtificd in the petmilon 
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by theſe vicious motions, appetites and paſſions of the fleſh ; and 
it as readily complies with thoſe that are accounted criminal, as 
with thoſe are innocent. It is true indeed, thatin the mere in- 
fant-ſtate, the ſoul has no knowledge of God, or his Jaw, of virtue 
or vice, of its own duty or fin ; and therefore, in its mere infant- 
ſtate, the actions are not properly human or moral; nor can they 
be actually criminal in the Goht of God, ſo as to contract actual 
guilt, till years of knowledge and underſtanding, and till the mind 
and will are capable of knowing, chufing and m— moral good 
and evil; and at what time this 1s to be determined, the great God 
only knows: But when it is capable of exerting any actions of 
the will with underſtanding, and ſuch as are properly human 
and moral, it contracts actual and perſonal guilt, by theſe finful 
compliances with the fleſh or animal nature, Thus original fin, 
eſpecially that part of it which conſiſts in the corruption of our na- 
ture, is evidently conveyed and communicated by the fleſh ; and 
thence it comes to paſs, that the principles of fin in mankind, and 
the evil habits both in the ſoul and in the body, are ſo often called 
tie fleſh in ſcripture, becaule the fleſh is the means of the propaga- 
tion of fin, and becauſe the vicious motions and ferments which 
are in the fleſh, lead the ſoul aſtray to forbidden actions. It is 
granted, the ſoul has reaſoning and reflecting powers, and is fur- 
niſhed with judgment and conſcience, yet theſe are very young and 
fecble in childhood, and the ſoul ſeldom calls them into counſel 
to enquire or adviſe; for it finds it much eaſier to comply with 
every animal appetite and paſſion. Thus it practiſes vice, though 
in leſs degrees, as it paſſes from infancy to childhood; thus it grows 
up to taſte, to indulge, and to delight in forbidden enjoyments. 
Then as its knowledge increaſes, it fas againſt the plainer dictates 
of conſcience, and with a more criminal conſent of the will ; thus 
it increaſes its guilt, and ſtrengthens the habits of fin, both in the 
body and in the mind, and grows up towards perfection in iniquity, 
unleſs reſtraining or recovering grace prevent. 


eunrue=r__ EDT — 


QvesT. VII.—But if we allow tit it is poſſible the New-created Soul ſhould 
be thus corrupted, yet is it agreeable to the ſuſtice or Wiſdom, or Goodneſs of 
God, to create ſo many millions of Souls, pure, innocent and holy, as they 
muſt be in their own Natures, coming from the Hands of God, and to unite 
them immediately to ſuch bodies, derived from ſinful parents, and infected 
with vicious Ferments and Appetites, whereby they are ſo early, and almoſt 
unavoidably led into finful Practices and defiled thereby 


And, to make this queſtion ſtill more difficult, it might be added; 


ls it not contrary to the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God to create innocent Souls 
end unite them to ſuck Bodies derived from ſinful Parents, whereby they are, 
ſubjea to many painful Senſations, ſuch Anguith and Agonies, and early 
Miſery, before they can know any Thing of good or evil, or have committed 
an actual Tranſgreſſion ? 


Anſwer, —Perhaps, this is the greateſt difficulty in the whole doc- 
trine of original fin “, and therefore I ſhall offer at a humble en- 
deavour to anſwer it in a more particular and diſtin nzanner,. by 
the tollowing ſteps or degrees of reaſoning : 

* As abſtruſe and difficult as this queſtion is, yet almoſt all parties of chriſtians, 
Who acknowledge any thing of original degeneracy, are obliged to anſwer it, as well 


* thoſe who are called calviniſts, 
VOL, 111, 31 
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Reaſon I, Though the ſoul of man be created by God himſef, 
without depraved or ſinful qualities in it, yet it never exitts gr 
comes into being, but as a part of human nature; and that not as a 
_ of new 1 from God's hand, but as a part of man. 


ind who are propagated from the firſt parent, by the continued 
power of God's firſt creating word, be fruitful and multiply : Gen, i, 
28. And thus, though the ſoul really comes from God rather thay 
from the parent, yet man is to be conſidered as propagating his 
kind, much in the ſame manner as brute-creatures and all animalz 
_ propagate their kind: And their deſcendants or offspring are taint. 
ed with any poiſon, diſeaſe or painful infirmity, which is mingled 
with the blood or animal juices of their fires or their dams. And 
this is according to the law of creation, and it can hardly be other. 
wite in the nature of things. | 


You will ſay, man does not propagate his kind by the mere me. 
chaniſm of fleſh and blood, 45 animal ferments ; for it is the ori. 

inal and conſtant ercative decree of God that produces a new ſub. 

ance, a human ſoul, and joins it to this body; whereas the of. 
spring of brutes are propagated, and come into exiſtence, by the 
mere mechanical agency of fleſh and blood, without any other par. 
ticular a& of the divine will or power, or any creation of a new ſub. 
ſtance. To this I anſwer, That perhaps few or none of the com— 
mon appearances of nature, or the conſtant daily eyents in the cor. 
poreal world, come to paſs by mere“ mechaniſm, or the impulſe 
and neceſſary effects of the motions of the particles of matter with. 
out the influence of ſome ſuperadded laws of nature, befide and 
beyond the neceſſary properties of matter; which laws pre- 
ceed from God's conſtant uniform agency upon matter, ſuch a 
the law of gravitation, or the mutual tendency of all the parts ot 
matter towards each other, which is a law of nature, or decree of 
creation, and is in reality the conſtant uniferm agency of God on the 
inanimate world: And ſome ſuppoſe elaſticity, electricity, mag- 
netiſm, &c. to he of the ſame kind, as well as all vitality in the ge- 
getable and animal creatures. 


And in this ſenſe brutes propagate their kind, not merely by the 
mechanical motions of fleſh and blood, but by ſome original ces 
tive decree of God, or conſtant law of nature, whereby matter is im- 

clled into ſuch particular vital motions and forms, and kindled into 
ife in a * of generations, by a ,conſtant uniform act u 
agency ot the divine will. Let me add alſo, that it is by this univer- 
ſal divine agency, all animals borrow their breath of life from the 
air, which is an extraneous ſubſtance, which yet is then counted a 
part of themſelves, and is called their breath, and their life. In like 
manner, when the infant-bod y of man is ſo far formed as to become 
fit for union with a rational ſoul, the ſoul then comes into exiſtence, 
in union with the body, by an original creative decree of God, ora 
ſettled law of nature; and thus, the man and the brute, in their long 
ſucceſſions, are both formed by the power of that ancient law ot 


* By the words © mechaniſm and mechanical,” in this place, I mean only the 
mere cs arifing from the natural and effential properties of motion and mattet, 
conſidered only as a picce of folid extenfion moved: Sometimes the word“ me- 
chan'im” is taken w a larger ſenſe, ſo as to include all the ſuperadded laws of na- 
Cure or motion, which are impteſled and maintained, through all the material eres - 
tion, by the diving will ; ſuck as gravitauon, mutual attraction and repultc, &&. 
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creation, this almighty creative word, © be fruitful and multiply.” 1 
add alſo, that the foul, though it be a diſtinct ſubſtance coming from 
God, yet coming into exiſtence in this manner by a law of nature, 
becomes a part of the man as much as the breath of life, which is an 
extraneous ſubſtance borrowed from the air, or as the blood of the 
child, which is hourly made out of the food of the mother. 


II. In this view of things, the foul of the infant is not to be con- 
fdered or judged of as a ſingle ſeparate being, but as always in 
union with the infant's feſh and blood, and as making up a com- 
pound creature of the human ſpecies, propagated from the parents 
as effectually to all intents and purpoſes, as though the foul itſelf 
proceeded directly from generation as well as the body. 


III. If Adam had maintained his innocency, the univerſal and 
original law of propagation, would have been juſt the fame as now 
it is; and the — had been brought into exiſtence and union in the 
ſame manner, and would have kept its original and native bias and 
inclination to holineſs ; for the animal body would then have pro- 
moted it rather than led it aſtray as now it does. And according to 
the firſt covenant, the ſoul of the child might have alſo hoped, or 
perhaps by prayer and dependence, have humbly claimed lanctify- 
ing influences, to preſerve it from temptation and to keep it in- 
nocent. 


IV. But ſince the ſoul, in the firſt moment of its being, belongs 
o a human body deprived from the firſt man who tinned, and that 
according to the rules or laws of creation and providence, it be- 
comes hereby a ſon or a daughter of fallen man, and according to 
the law of creation it is naturally involved in the ſame circumſtances 
of ruin with its parent: As the ouds and branches that grow out of 
a rotten tree fallen to the ground, 3 of the corruption and 
tuin, and ſpeedy death of the ſtock; or as a feeble and diſeaſed 
Young brute animal partakes of the infirmities and difeaſes of its 
fte or dam; or as the child of a traitor is born a beggar, though his 
tather were once a lord; oras the fon of a lewd — diſeaſed per- 
ion derives perhaps both a lewd and difeaſed conſtitution from his 
patent, 


V. Then being one of the race of ſinful man, the young creature 
comes into the world under the common eſtrangement of the whole 
race from God by fin, according to the original law of creation, 
and the covenant made with its forefather, whereby the deſcendants 
or offspring come under the ſame circumſtances with the parent, 
whether good or bad: And thus the child has no juſt claim to pre- 
ſerving or ſecuring grace, and amidit all the temptations of the fleſh 
ns no right to any good influences or divine aids, but is left merely 
5 the faculties of its intelligent nature. It is eſteemed in the fight 
ot God, as a part of the race that is fallen from their allegiance and 
rom his protection, have loſt his image and his favour, and have 
no hope but in and by the methods of recovering grace revealed in 
the goſpel. And by the ſame ſuppoſition of the formation and 
umon of the human foul, by ſome conſtant original law of creation 
o nature, and acting as uniformly as gravitation on matter, we 
antwer the difficulty of the foul's becoming ſubject to the ſenſations 
pain and anguiſh; At its creation and union to the hody, it be- 
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comes a child of Adam, and is expoſed to the pains of nature, as a 
part of the curſe coming on the firſt finner, and on all his natural 
eee whole repreſentative he both ſtood and fell. But there is 
10pe of dehverance in the goſpel from the pains as well as the fins 
which came into human nature from our fiſt parents; bletled be 


_ God for this relief. To conclude ; as I have acknowledged this t9 


be the very chief point of difficulty in all the controverſies about 
original tin, fo 1 am doubtful whether this ſolution ſets the matter 
in {uch a ſufficient light, as to take away all remaining ſcruples from 
a curious and inquiſitive mind. I confeſs it is the moſt probable 
hypotheſis I can think of, and fhall be glad to ſee this perplexing 
enquiry more happily anſwered. But if the cafe itſelf be matter ot 
fact, that ſouls are defiled, and expoſed to pain, by being united to 
human bodies ſo vitiated, we are ture it muſt be juſt and equitable, 
becauſe God has thus ordered it, though we ſhould not find oute 


happier ſolution of the difficulties that attend it, in this dark and 


imperfect ſtate. 


Qoxsr. VIII. Suppaſe it were granted, that this Repreſentation of Things, 
Vit were true, would in a great Meaſure account for that Univerſal Deluge 
of Sin and Mijery which has ocerſpread Mankind, yet what Reajun hace at 
to believe it to be true? Does the Word of God, which is our trucſ cud 
A1 Guide, give us the ſame Repreſentation of Things, or ſupport lis 
Scheme ? 


Anſwer I. The difficulties and darkneſſes which attend this im- 
portant queſtion, kow came fin and mifery into the world ? are ſo many 
and great, that it, by reaſoning on theſe ſubjects, we can but find 
any hypotheſis, or ſuppoſed icheme of tranſactions between God 
and man, which will give a tolcrable ſolution of theſe difficultics, 
and lead us through this dark ſcene of providence, without any juſt 
imputation Gr reffection upon the — juſtice and goodnels 0! 
our Creator, it ought to have conſiderable weight with every reaſon- 
ing and en 3 mind, if it be not contrary to ſcripture, though ii 
ſhould not be aſſerted, and expreſsly maintained in ſcripture. | 
was this fame perplexing enquiry that led ſeveral of the heathens 
and Greek philoſophers into many vain imaginations, and betrayed 
ſame of thoſe profeſſors of wiſdom into various wild foolerics aue 
atheiſtical unpieties. Some of them thought that all things wer 

roduced by mere chance, others aſcribed it to a neceſſary fatulity and 
irre ſiſtide connexion of cauſes and effects; ſome of thele allowed 
firſt cauie or ſome divine being to ſet things in motion at firſt, bu! 
without any ſubſequent interpoſure or government of a wile, 4 


_ Tighteou;. or a merciful being, The beſt of them, that is the pla- 


tonics, f into the doctrine of the pre-exiftence of all human fouls, and 
thought that all of them had ſinned in a former ſtate, and we! 
thruſt dywn into theſe bodies, ſubject to ſuch perverſe appetites 
unruly 23 and huge miſeries, as a puniſhment for thote 
former fins. Others indulged a fancy that there were two ſupteme 
beings, one the ipring of all good, and the other the ſpring of ll 
evil: The Perſians alſo took up with this opinion, and even a ſect 
of chriſtians was deluded with this doctrine, who were called 
Manichees. S0 great were the darkneſſes that ſurrounded U 
enquiry, how came fin and miſery, that is, eril both natural and moral 10 l 
ſo univei ſul among men ? It is evident that this general corruption a 


* 
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calamity, which has overſpread all the race of man, carries in it at 
firſt fight ſuch a hard or doubtful idea of the conduct of Gud, their 
Maker, and has raiſed in many a thoughtful perſon ſuch reflexions 
upon the goodneſs and juſtice of God, and ſuch hard thoughts of 
the Almighty Being who formed them, that it ought to be eſteemed 
agrcat happinets, it we can but by way of conjecture and humble 
reaſoning find a probable method, whereby theſe difficulties may 
be relieved, and the objection againſt the goodneſs and juſtice of our 
Maker refuted or ſilenced *. 

II. Though God hath not thought fit to reveal to us at large in 
luis word, all theſe particular tranſactions between himſelf and the 
firſt man whom he created, yet there might be ali this and more 
revealed to the firſt man; and it might be ſet before him in full 
light, to ſecure his obedience and deter him from finning. But if 
we collect together all that is revealed concerning this ſubject, we 
{hall find that the word of God leads us into many of the fame ſo- 
'utions ot thete difficulties which our reafoning powers have pro- 
poled. Scripture gives us much the ſame repreſentation of the en- 
trance of fin and miſery into the world, as we have alieady heard, 
if we will attend with diligence to the revelation which God has 
made, and this appears in the following particulars : | 

Propoſition I. It is plainly taught us in ſcripture, that God intro- 
duced mankind into the world by the formation of one fingle pair, 
one man and woman, whom he called Adam and Fre. Gen. ii. 7. 
Ile Lord God formed man out of the duſt of the ground, and breathed into las 
noſtrils the breath of life, and man became « lit ing. ſoul, Verte 18. And the 
Lord God. ſuid, it is not good that man ſhould be alone: I will make hm a help 
meet for him, Verſe 22, The Lord made a woman out of the rib gie l he 
had taken from the man, and brought her unto the man, GEN. 1. 27, 28. 
do God created man, male and female created he the; and God bleſſed them, 
und ſuid to them, be fruitful and multiply, and replenijh the earth, Gen. 
in. 20. And Adam called his wife's name Eve, becauſe jhe was the mother of 
all ring. Acts xvii. 26. He hat hmade of one blood all nations of mien to 
duell on all the face of the earth. 


II. God created man at firſt in a holy and happy ſtate, in his 
own likeneſs and in his own favour; Gen. i. 26. And God ,es, let us 


* Thoſe who oppoſe the docttine of original ſin will neither allow our arguing 
trom reaſon or revelation. 

Our fathers, as well as ſome preſent writers, have abundantly proved this doQrine 
from ſeveral places of ſcripture : and our adverſaries have endeavoured to thew 


from the light of reaſon, that it does not agree with the reaſon and nature of things, 


and thereforc, ſay they, ſcripture mult be otherwiſe explained; and they are forced 
to labour hard to give ſome ſtrained and perverſe interpretations of it to ſupport 
their ſcheme: And yet when we come in our turn to —— what the reaton ot 
things will ſay on this ſubject, as is done in the preſent treatiſe, then it is replied, 
* why do we not immediately take our account trom fcripture *” And we are up- 
braided, that we ſct a candle before the noon-day fun, that we weaken the evidence 
ol a certain rule by bringing over it what is doubtful and fallacious. 


Whereas all that I have attempted to do here, is to ſhew that reaſon goes a great 
way to teach and prove what ſcripture aſſerts, and that teaſon and icripture agree, as 
far as reaſon goes, in one and the ſame account ot this matter. And thus we con- 
tirm our belief of this great article of original fin, which we learn both from obter- 
vation and reaſon, as well as revelatiun, Sometimes indeed we introduce one 
firſt in order, and ſometimes the other, and we place this ſubject in every light, 
both of {ſcripture and reaſon, while we are repreſenting their mutual agree- 
amp h And what is there in this conduct that is worthy of accuſation, reproach” 
Or blame? 
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make man in our image, after our likeneſs; and that none of the brute 
creatures might moleſt or injure him, but all of them might be for 
his fervice, he faid, let them hare dominion over the fiſh, and the feels, and 
cattle, c. ſo God created man in his own image; verſe 27. And what 
this image contrited in, beſides in his ſpiritual nature, and his int 
mortal ſtate, and his dominion over other creatures, we are told by 


St. Paul. Eph. iv. 24. where the apoſtle ſpeaks of the new man, vr 


the reftoration of fallen man to his primitive temper, which, ſays he, 
after God, that-is, after the likeneſs of God, s created in righteouſneſs aid 
true holineſs, Eccleſ. vii. 29. Solomon aflures us, God hath made man 
wprizht, And Moſes favs, when God had fintthed all his creation, 
he {urveved it, and found it all agreeable to his mind; Gen. i. 31, 
God jury every thing that he had made, and behold it was ret good: It was 
all according to his idea and his will, and well-pleating in his fight, 
Man, the lait of his creatures, as well as all the reſt, was very 
good, was holy and happy. | 
III. God originally appointed, that Adam when innocent ſhould 
roduce an offspring in his own holy image, or in the fame circum- 
| ot holineſs and happineſs in which he himfelf was created: 
And appointed alſo on the other hand, that it he ſinned and fell 
from is innocent ſtate, he ſhould propagate his kind in his own 
finful image, which may probably be implied in thoſe words; 
Gen. i. 26—28. God juid tet us make man in our image, and let them have 
drminion over fill end fowl, &c. And God created man male and female, 
and blefed them, and fuid, be fruiiful and multiply, and have dominion over 
the fiſh and the fotel, Fc. that is, when you are multiplied, let your 
feed maintain this ſovereignty, this dominion, which 1s a part of my 
image, in your ſeveral ſucceeding generations. And Gen. v..1--5. 
In the day that God created man, iu the likeneſs of God he made him; male du 
female created he them, and blejjed them, and called their name Adam or man, 
And Adam liced one hundred and thirty years, that is, after his fin and his 
I5fs of the holy image of God, * and begat a ſon mn his own likeneſs, after 
his image, verfe 5. that is, his own tinful and mortal image, «nd 
culled his name Seth, And Adam died, veric 6—8, And Seth alſo lived, and 
begat fons and daughters in this mortal and ſinful ſtate, aud he died d 
as Adam his father did before him, and his children after him. It 
is not to be ſuppoſed that Moſes in this brief hiſtory of the firſt, 
generations of men, ſhould make ſuch a particular repetition of 
the image or likeneſs of God in which Adam was created, in this 
lace, unleſs he had deſigned to ſet the compariton in a fair light, 
— Adam's begetting luis jon in lis nen ſinful and mortal image o 
likeneſs, whereas he himſelf was created in God's holy and immortal 
image: And more eſpecially when the deſign of the chapter is t9 
ſhew how every gencration of the ſons of Adam died, it is obvious 
that Moſes deſigned alſo to ſhew how this courſe and cuſtom of 
dying came into the world, that is, by Adam's bringing his potterity 
_ the world, in lis own image, as fallen from God and liable to 
cath. 


LV. God was pleaſed to put the man whom he had made upon 2 
trial of his obedience for a ſeaſon, he placed him in a garden ot 
Eden or pleaſure, he gave him a tree uſe of the creaturcs for his 
comfort, but forbid him to eat of the fruit of one tree, even the tree 


* That Adam loſt this moral image of God by fin, is plaiuly implicd, Eph. iv. 2% 
where we are ſaid ts be renewed after this moral image, viz. 4. 
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the knowledge of good and evil; for ſaid he, in the day that thou eateſt of it, 
thou halt ſurely die: Gen. ii. 17. that is, thou thalt from that time be 
liable to death: In which threatening were doubtleſs included all 
the infirmities, pains and miſeries of this life which tend toward 
death and deſtruction, together with death and deſtruction at the 
end of them. And it is not at all improbable, that God ſhould re- 
veal to Adam, that he ſhould be the repreſentative of his poſterity, 
and that the conſequences of his obedience, or of his fin, ſhould fall 
upon them as well as upon himſelf. All that appears as narrative 
and real fact in the bible, might be repreſented in the iprings and 
cauſes thereof to Adam, ſo far as God pleaſed. 

V. As Adam was under a law whoſe ſanction threatened morta- 
ity and death upon diſobedience, and there was a {ſymbol or ſeal of 


| it, viz. the tree of knowledge of good and exit: Gen. ii. 16, 17. fo it is 


moſt highly probable, or rather certain, that God favoured him 


| with a covenant of life, and a promiſe of lite and immortality upon 
his obedience, becauſe there was another tree appointed to be a 
| {ymbol or fecal of this covenant and promiſe, that is, the tree M life : 


do that if he had not tinned againſt God, he ſhould have cat of that 
tree, and been eſtabliſhed in immortality. Gen. ii. 9. Out of the 
ground the Lord God made to grow every tree, &e. the tree of life alſo in the 
midf of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and eri; the one to be 
a ical of the promiſe of life upon his obedience, the other a lea! of 
the threatening of death on his diſobedience : And therefore after 
his ſin God would not ſuffer him to tatte of the tree of life. Gen. 
I, 22, 24. Now left he put forth his hand and take of the tree of lije, and lite 


for erer, —God drove out the man from the garden, 


And we may ſuppoſe this tree of life did not merely fignify the 
confirmation of Adam, in life and-immortality it he had continued 
obedient, but that it alſo included ſome advance of happineſs ſince 
the fruits of this very tree are made uſe of in the New Tettament, 
particularly Rev. xxli. 2. to ſignify the advanced delights and ſatis- 


| tations which true chriſtians thall enjoy in heaven by the grace 


and ſalvation of Jetus Chritt. 

It may alſo be obſerved here, that ſome ingenious and rational 
divincs have ſuppoſed, that each of theſe two trees, iz. that of 
knowledge and that of life, bore fruits naturally ſuited to their 
tederal or ſacramental deſign : That the fruit of the tree of know- 


edge being poiſonous, would convey into the blood of the cater 


luch juices as ſhould irritate irregular appetites and paſſions, ſhould 
ratle them to an immoderate degree, and thould allo vitiate the 
vital powers of man with diſeaſes, and by degrees bring him down 
to death. And that the truit of the tree o iſe being {ſuited to main- 
lain the vital principles of animal nature, ſhould keep the fleſh and 
blood in a temperate ſtate of health, and preſerve the appetites and 
paſſions in that moderation, as to be always fſubjeR to reaſon and 
Within the rules of innocence: And that it had alſo ſome latent vir- 
ve, to heal all manner of diſorders which could poſſibly come upon 
wman nature, if any could come, in a ſtate of innocence and virtue, 
dis deicribed as a plant both of healing and of immortality ; Her. 
AA. 2, And God would not ſuffer Adam, who was guilty of death 

to taſte of it after his fall, leſt he ſhould raife ſome falſe hope there- 
by to have healed himſelf of all the poiſonous effects of the forbid- 
den tree of knowledge, and ſhould neglect the ſalvation of the 
Pomicd Meſſiah. But the chief reaſon tor which 1 mention theſe 
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two-trees here, is to ſhew, that as there was an RT figure, 
| 


feal or ſymbol of immortal lite and happineſs, as well as of evil and 
death, both growing in this garden of paradiſe: So there was a real 
covenant or promite of life made to perſevering obedience, as well 
as a law that threatened mitery and death to man, if he were dil. 
obe dient to his Maker. 


Perhaps alſo we might farther prove, that there was a covenant 
of lite and promiſe of immortality, and advanced happineſs upon 
condition of perte& obedience, from many texts of ſcripture. The 
firſt is Rom. ii. 7. where the apoſtle is rather repreſenting the terms 
of the covenant of works, than the terms of the covenant of grace, 
and ſays, God weill reider indignation and wrath, tribulation and angni) 
upon every ſoul of man that doth evil; but eternal life, with glory and honour 
to them who by patient continuance in well doing feek for glory and honour, and 


immo ality, And verſe 10. Glory, honour, and peace to every man tha: 


worketh good. Here let it be obſerved, that the apoſtle, from the 
eighteenth verſe of the firſt chapter to the twenty-firſt verſe of the 
third, is evidently laying all mankind under condemnation by the 
law, and not deſcribing the ſalvation which comes by the coyenant 
of grace; and therefore he utes the words glory, honour, peace, in. 
mortality, eternal life, which are the promiſes ot a covenant of works, 
but not a word of pardon, grace, or ſalvation, which are the promije 
of a better covenant : And he repreſents the means of attaining theſe 
original bleſſings to be working of good, and patient continuance in wel 
doing, vuTowom w tg wal, that is, continuance in one good work 
without interruption or imperfection; but not a word of repentance 
and faith, as the means of obtaining theſe blethngs. Thee ate 
therefore the proper terms of the law of innocency and covenant d 
works, and this is the promiſe made to perfect obcdiencc, by 
which no man now ſince the fall can be juſtified, as is exprels!y 
aflerted ; Rom. iii. 20. though innocent Adam might have attained 
immortulity, eternal life, honour, and glory by it. 


Text II. It is the covenant of works with the terms of it, as ex. 
preſſed in the books of Moſes, which is cited by St. Paul; Gal, 
Ill. 12. The man that doth the commands ſhall live in or by them: And Ion, 
x. 5. {his is called the righteouſneſs of the law, that is, that which en- 
titles a man to the promile of lite. And Rom, vii. 10. The command- 
ment of the law which was ordained to life, ſhews that life and immortality 
would have been the reward of obedience to it, 


Text III. It will add perhaps ſome force to this argument, in 
order to prove a promiſe of glory and immortality made to Adam, 
if we conſider, that when the apoſtle expreſſes the 
man, he fays, Rom. iii. 23. All have jinned, and come ſhort of the glory 
of God, that is, have loſt all hope of that glory of God, that glorious 
itate in immortality which God promiſed, and to which man would 
pov been entitled by his obedience, as chapter ii. verſe 7. betete 
cited. | 

Text IV. There is another text alſo which has been uſed i 

rove, that Adam was not merely under a law with a threatening 


ut alſo under a covenant with a promiſe ; and that is, Hol. vi. 7. 


They like men ute tranſyreſſed the corenant : But in the original it is, 
they have tranſgreſſed the covenant like Adam; which imports that 


Adam was under a covenant ot lite, as well as a law that threatened 


death: For there muſt be a promiſe of life as well as threatening ot 
death to make a law b<come a covenant, But I procecd to the nen! 
propoſition. 
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VI. Adam broke the law of his Maker, loſt his image and his fa- 
your, forfeited the hopes of immortality, and expoted himfelf to 
the threatening of God, to many ſorrows in hfe, and at laſt to death; 
Gen. iii. 17. And God faid to Adam, becauſe thou haft eaten of the tree wich 
] commanded thee, ſaying, thou ſhalt not eat of it; curfed is the ground for 
thy fake ; in forrow /halt tho eat of it all the days of thy life : In the ficeat of 
thy fece ſhalt thou eat thy bread, till thou return unto the groumd: for duſt thou 
art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return. 


Now that Adam loſt the image of God, that is, broke his habit 
of holineſs, or deſtroyed the inward principle of virtue and piety, is 
evident from the nature of things, as I have ſhewn under the third 
queſtion, propoſition the eighth. By making ſuch an inroad upon 
conſcience, by ſinning againſt ſo much light, by giving ſuch a loofe 
to linful appetite, by lohng both his own delighttul ſenſe of the fa- 
vour and love of God, and thereby loſing his own love to God; his 
reaſon and conſcience grew weak to ſubdue or reſtrain his inclina- 
tions to evil things, his corrupt appetites {till prevailed further upon 
him, for he was forſaken of God, and had not any peculiar aids 
from heaven to reſiſt temptation. And that he loſt alſo the favour 
of God, and ſome peculiar privileges of the ſtate of innocence, is 
plain; for he who uſed to converte with God with pleaſure, and 
was well acquainted with the voice of the Lord God in the garden, by 
former delightful converſe with him; Gen. iii. S. now keard the voice 
of the Lord in the garden, and Adam and his wife hid themſelres from the pre- 


ſence of the Lord: And when God called after him, verſe 9. Adam ſwid, J 


heard thy voice in the garden, and 1 was afraid, becauſe I was naked, and hid 
myſelf, 

Here it nay be noted, that it is very probable, though Adam and 
Fre had no garments in their ſtate of innocency, yet they were not 
entirely naked, but were covered with a bright ſhining light or glory, 
as a token of their own innocence, and the divine favour and pre- 
lence ; ſuch glory as angels ſometimes appeared in, and ſuch as 
Chriſt wore on the holy mount, ſuch as arrayed him like a bright 
cloud at his aſcent to heaven, and ſuch as, ſaints ſhall put on at the 
reſurrection, when they ſhall be raiſed in power an glory. But 
God may be juſtly ſuppoſed to take away his clothing of glory from 


them, upon their ſin, as à token of his withdrawing his favour and 


pretence : For without this ſuppoſition how could they be ſaid to 
be more naked after their fin than they were before? And how 
could our firſt parents be painfully ſenſible of any nakedneſs, if they 
had not loſt ſomething which clothed them? God alſo further 
manifeſted his 3 by curſing the ground for their ſakes, and 
pronouncing upon Adam and Eve many ſorrows, pains and labours 
in this life, and their returning to duſt in death; verſes 16—19. 


VII. Adam after his fin propagated his kind, or produced his 
offspring according to the law of nature; not in the moral likeneſs 
or mage of God, not in righteouſneſs and true holineſs, but in his own 
intul bene, as one fallen from God, with irregular paſſions, ap- 
petites to evil, corrupt inclinations, and ſinful nature. See Gen, 
. 13. cited under propofition III. Thoſe expreſſions in Job 
lem alſo to refer to the ſame degencracy : Mat is man that he ſhould 
be clean, or the fon of man that he ſhould be righteous ? Who can bring @ clean 
ng out of an unclean'? Not one; Job xv, 14. and Chapter xiv. 4, 
Pavia alſo ſays the ſame thing; Pſ. li. 5. Behold I was ſhapen ia 
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r and in fin did my mother conceice we, Some perſons would per. 
Tuade us, that theſe words are only an hyperbolical aggravation of c 
David's early fins, and propenſity to evil from his childhood: But 4. 
the text is ſtrong and plain in ailerting fin ſome way to belong to his 
very N and to be conveyed from his natural parents, 1 
which is a difterent idea from his actual fins, or even from his early WM Je 
8 to fin in his infancy : It aſſerts and ſhews the cauſe or Wh n« 
pring both of this evil propentity and of his actual ſinning which Wh 
operated before he was born: So that theſe expreſſions cannot be tut 
an hyperbole, or figurative exaggeration of what is, but it ſeems to ve 
de a downright fiction of what is not, if original pravity be not thus bo 
conveved and derived. If we look into the beginning of the bible, in 
wwe ſhall find Moſes deſcribing the univerſal corruption of mankind. fin 
Gen. vi. 5. Erery imagination of the thoughts of the heart of man was only th 
erif continually, And verſe 12. Al fleſh had corrupted its way on the earti, ch 
And chapter viii. 22. The imagination man's heart is evil from his you, thi 
So unirerſal and ſo early a corruption muſt be ſuppoſed to ſpring ' 
from 'an univerſal and early cauſe, that is, their propagation from 4 
a finful original, ; 
_ That the ancient Jews were acquainted with this doctrine, and wi! 
that this was the ſentiment which they had derived from their read. WF tio 
ing the Old Teſtament, will ſufficiently appear to any one from the ¶ thi 
apocryphal writings, which were the product of ſome wile and ſel 


Knowing men among them; See 2 Eſdr. iii. 21. For the firſt Adon im 
bearing a wicked heart, tranſurejied and was overcome, and fo be all they tha act 
be born of lum. Thus infirmity was made permanent, and the law alſy in tle ſen 
heart of the people, with the malignity of the root *, ſo that the good departed full 
away and the evil abode . 2 Eſdr. iv. 30. For the grain of evil ſeed hath WF pro 
been fon in the heart of Adam from the beginning, that is, by the devil; and mo 
how much ungodlineſs hath it brought up unto this time? and how much jhalli nob 
wet bring forth till the time of threſhing ſhall come ? 2 Eldr. vii. 11. His t! 
Adam tranſgreſſed my ſtatutes, then was decreed what is now donc: Then wer Wi that 
the entrances of this world made narrow, that is, full of pain as the He- tion 
brew imports, in which language probably this was firſt written: WF ing 
they are but few, and ecil, full of peril and very painful : For the entrant! Wi !orr 
of the elder world were wide and ſure, and brought immortal fr uit ; that is v 
in the world of innocency, men would have been born withe that 
erh lived to immortality. Verſe 46. It had been better, tha! is pag 
happier for man not to have given the earth to Adam, or elſe when it was gi Bl de 7 
kim, to have reſtrained him from ſinning: For what er is it for men nou i e 
this preſent time to lire in heatineſs, and after death to look for puniſhment! 5 _ 
O thou, Adam, what haſt thou done? For though it was thou that ſinned, thou Day: 
art not fallen alone, but we all that come of thee. Eccleſ. xl. 1. Great tr tak; 
vm l is created for every man, and a heavy yoke is upon the ſons of Adam, fron mak 
the day that they go out Hf their mother”s womb till the day that they return' 1 4: 
the mother of ul tungs, that is, toearth. Theſe were the ſentiments d perl. 
the ancient Jews. dem 
St. Paul mentions his ſentiments on this ſubject in his epiſtle !9 Bl deri, 
Rome and Corinth, which ſhall be cited immediately ; for he bad WF ferm 
well learned this doctrine. Nor do 1 think that text; TH. ii. 1+ : 7 
; | ie 


„ The meaning ſeems to be this, though the law or rule of duty ſtilli remain written n H have 
the hearts of men, yet there is ſuch a malignity, or finful tendency derived from Adam been 
root, that the inc iyle uf abedience is departed and the principle of tranſgreſſion abides expe 
while theconſcience preſerves the rule of dity in man's heart of ſoul; and yet he 44d roll 


. 


propenſity or inclination to diſobey it. 
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full of trouble: That is, his ſhort life, 
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can be well diſmiſſed from the ſervice of this argument, where the 
apoſtle tells the Epheſians, you gentiles were dead in treſpaſſes and ſins, 
wherein you walked according to the courſe of this: world, —and the ſpirit that 
now worketh in the children of diſobedience : Among whom dlſh we, that is, 
ſews, who were the peculiar people of God, or we chrittians who are 
now lanctified, even we alſo had our converſation in time paſt, in the luſts 
of our fleſh, fulfilling the defires of the fleſh and of the mind; and were by na- 
ture the claldren of wrath even as others, that is, as heathens. Evren ue 
were dead in ſin, verſe 5. This is the plain deſcription of all mankind, 
both Jews and gentiles. Surely they were not born alive by nature 
in a ſtate of righteouſneſs, and afterwards made themſelves dead in 
ſin; but they were dead-bozn, that is, born in ſin by nature, or: 
through a corrupted nature derived from their parents, and were 
children of wrath by nature, or expoſed to the anger of God. But 
this belongs rather to the next propoſition, | 


VIII. As Adam produced his offspfing like himſelf, deſtitute of 
the image of God, or defiled with ſinfhl inclinations, ſo he alſo pro- 
duced them deſtitute of the favour of God, or in a ſtate of disfavour 
with their Maker, becauſe under the Fame ſentence of condemna- 
tion, miſery and death together with himſelf. As I have proved 
this before, by ſhewing that pains and agonies, and often death it-, 
ſelf, which is the appointed puniſhmgnt of fin, ſeizes upon children 
immediately from their birth, before they are capable of committing. 
actual fin, ſo there are ſome ſ{criptureg which lead us into the ſame: 
ſentiment, as Job xiv. 1. Man that is bhrn of a woman ts of few days and 
nd his troubles or miſeries 
proceed from his very birth, or his propagation from his ſinful and 
mortal parents: Otherwiſe God would not have appointed his 
nobleſt creature in this world to have been born to trouble. Yet this 
is the caſe : Man is born to trouble as the parks fly upwards ; Job v. 7. 
that is, naturally, for it is owing to his birth and his natural deriva», 
tion from a ſinful ſtock ; We are a miſerable race of beings, ſpring- 
Ing from a corrupted and dying root, prone to fin and liable to 
lorrows and ſufferings. 


Vet let it be obſcrved here concerning one man, even Jeſus Chriſt, 
that though he be the ſon of Adam in a large ſenſe, yet by this pro- 
Pagation he falls not under that guilt and condemnation, nor that 
degeneracy of nature and thoſe tinful propenſities which are con- 
veyed to the reſt of Adam's poſterity : And the reaſon is plain, iz. 

*cauſe he was not the ſon of Adam by natural generation or pro- 
pagation, but by a miraculous operation of God and his Spirit, 
taking part of the body, or fleſh, and blood of the Virgin Mary, and 
making a man-child of it: As Luke i. 34, 35. Now this part of the 
body of the virgin which was aſſumed by Chriſt, being not a human 
perſon, but mere animal matter, came not under the general con- 
demning ſentence of Adam, and of all thoſe which ate naturally 
derived from him ; and it was alſo purified from any inherent vicious 
erments, which might reſide in the animal nature of the Mai tb 
And thus Chritt had no original fin inherent ; nor even imputed by 
mne ſame conſtitution, and on the ſame account as other children 
ave; but was perfectly innocent; and conſequently he had not. 
been expoled to ſuffer ſickneſs and death which other children ate 
2 to, nor ſubject to any of our ſorrows, it he had not been a 
voluntary undertaker to reſcue and redeem fallen man, by having all 
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our fins imputed to him and ſuffered in our i eud. But this 1s only a thought 
by the way. 

Let us proceed farther in the proof of this ſentence of condemna. 
tion and death, coming upon all mankind for the fin of Adam, and 
let St. Paul in the fifth chapter of the epiſtle to the Romans be 
brought as 2 conſiderable witneſs. I think this chapter cannot be 
fairly conſtrued to any other ſenſe. See verſes 12—14. On theſe 
and 5d following verſes I defire to make theſe plain and eaſy re. 
marks: 

I. Here Adam and Chriſt are ſet up as two diſtinct heads or re. 
preſentatives of their ſeveral families: Adam was the head of all 
mankind who became finful and mortal by the corruption of our 
nature, and Chriſt was the head of the new creation, or of the ſaints 
who obtain righteouſneſs and life by divine grace. Verſe 12—14, 
the apoſtle ſays, As by one man fin entered into world, and death by n, 
Jo death paſſed upon all men, for that all have finned ; or as ſome ren er it, 
in whom all have finned : And that with full as much or more juſ- 
tice than Leyi was faid to pay tithes in Abraham, his great grandfather; 
Heb. vii. 9. And then the apoſtle gives this reaſon to prove thus 
headſhip of Adam: For, faith he, until! the law, that is, from the 
creation of man till the law of Moſes, fin was in the world; but f 
is not imputed where there is no law : This cannot mean, where there 
is no explicit and poſitive law, for the heathens have fin imputed 
to them who had no ſuch explicite poſitive plain law given them; 
but his meaning is, that fin is never imputed where there 1s no 
law divinely eſtabliſhed, no conſtitution uf duty and penalty at 
all. Yet, faith he, death reigned from Adam to Mojes, that is, yet 

n was imputed and nunithed by death, even upon all mankind 
bath great and ſmall, before Moſes's law: And the inference is, 
therefare there was ſome law or conſtitution during all the time 


from Adam to Moſes, by and according to which fin was imputed 


to mankind ; and death was executed upon them according to this 
law. Now what law could that be beſides the law or conſtitution, 
which faid to Adam as a repreſentative, and ſurety for all his pol- 
terity, In the day thou ſinneſt + wha ſhalt die ! 

II. Obſerve that the apoſtle carries this argument yet farther: 
Sin was imputed, and death reigned or was executed eren upon thoſe that 
had not ſinned after the ſimilitude of Adam's tranſzreſſion ; that is, who 
had not finned perſonally againſt an expreſs and poſitive com- 
mand given to themſelves as Adam had done. Now this muſt in- 
clude children or infants, if it does not chiefly refer to them; for 
death reigned over them, death was executed upon them; and this 
muſt be by ſome law or conſtitution, by which tin was in ſome re- 
ſpeR imputed to them who had not committed actual fin ; for with: 
out ſome ſuch law or conſtitution fin would never have been imputed, 
nor death executed on children. Yet further, 


III. Let us conſider that death does not come upon thoſe who 
had not ſinned actually and perſonally as a mere affliction, or as 3 
neceflary and natural effect or mere conſequent of their father 
Adam's fin and death; but it was at firſt the threatening of the 
law, and now it is a proper and legal puniſhment of fin : For it 15 
ſaid, that this fin brought condemnation upon all men; verſe 18. Now 
this is a legal term, and ſhews us that death is not only a natural 
but a penal evil, and comes upon infants confidered as accounted 
guilty and condemned; not for their own fins for they had none; 
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but for the fin of Adam their legal head, or repreſentative, and 
ſurety, according to this conſtitution, or law, or covenant“. 

jn this eighteenth verſe, the expreſſion is very ſtrong : by the of- 
fence of one," Judgment came upon en to condemnation. It is true the 
words ** judgment came” are hot An the original; but if theſe words 
be not ſupplied, you mult neceſſarily ſupply ſome other word of 
equal importance to make f{Enſe, or you mult repeat the word of- 
fence or fin, or guilt ; and ſay, by the offence or ſin of one man, ſin 
came upon all men, who are the leed of Adam, or it was imputed to 
them to condemnation. And it is poſhble my may be the moſt 
proper way of ſupplying that elliptical way of ſpeaking, 72. by re- 
pealing the word /in or offence. And l0 in the tollowing part of the 
vere, by the rightenujnefs of one, not the free gift, but perhaps it ſhould 
be, righteoujhefs came upon all thoje who are the ſeed of Chriſt, to juſti- 


fication of let. And it may be yet farther remarked, 


IV. That in the original greek it is not ſaid, by the offence of one, 
but by one offence, that is, by the ſingle offence of Adam, when he 
tood as the head or furety of all his offspring, and brought fin and 
death upon them by his obedience, as verſe 19.by one man's difobedience 
may were made, or conſtituted finners,xz1:ra$r5:»,that 1s, became ſubject 
'0 guilt and death by a righteous conſtitution : And the 16. verſe 
ſcems to have the ſame meaning, where one ſingle offence is re- 
preſented as condemning us through Adam, and ſtands in a way 
of antitheſis or oppotition to the many offences which are pardon- 
ed through Jeſus Chriſt. 


V. There is yet a farther reaſon implied in this chapter, -to prove 
that Adam conveycd fin and death to his poſterity, not merely as 
the natural ſpring or parent of their race by propagation, but as a 
tederal head and repreſentative of all his offspring, and involved 
them in his own guilt, or liableneſs to miſery and death by his own 
act of diſobedience. Lake it thus: As Adam and Chrift are here 
repreſented by the apoſtles as the two ſprings of fin and righteouſ- 
nels, of death and lite to mankind, which is agreed by all in their 
expoſitions of the laſt half of Rom. v. and i Cor. xv. fo the one is 
repreſented as a type and figure of the other. Adam was a figure 
or type of Chriſt in this very reſpect; verſe 14. And Chriſt is called 
the ſecond man and the laſt Adam, for this very reaſon ; 1 Cor. xiv. 45, 
#7, 49. As one was the ſpring of lite, ſo the other was the ſpring 
of death to all their particular feed or offspring; 1 Cor. xv. 22, 23. 
Now Chriſt is not only a ſpring of life, as- he conveys a new nature 
and a principle of holineſs to lus feed, but he is repreſented as the 
Ipring of juſtifying righteouſneſs, or of juſtificaticn, and of eternal 
life and happineſs ; as procuring it for them by his own perſonal 
actions, by his own obedience and ſufferings : So Adam is not only 
a ſpring of fin and death to all mankind who are his ſeed, as he 
conveys a ſinful nature to them, but as he brings fin and guilt, con- 
demnation and death upon them by his own perſonal ditobedience. 
And indeed this is what the apoſtle; Rom. v. from the fifteenth verſe 


* The author has read what oppoſition has been made to this natural and obvious 
expoſition of this argument as handled by the apoitle in this epittle, and he finds ſuch 
perverie diſtortions of the ſcriptures ſrom their plain ſenſe, and ſuch abſurd conſe- 
{ences rifing from this oppoſition, that he leaves what he has here ſaid as ſufficient 
9 juſtify his expoſition, to the underſtanding of a ſincere and honeſt reader, notwith- 
Nanding all the boaſting pretences to ſcripture and folemn exhortations to attend to it, 
Which ave introduced on the other fide, 

Or if the word all' in this place ſhould be conſtrued to mean all mankind, it is fti!t 
_ 1ghteouſneſs of Chriſt, which has provided this way of juſtification for ail men, or thi: 
"ner of juſtification to all men, though all do uet actually accept of it. 
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to the end, chiefly inſiſts upon, viz. it is by one man's righteouſneſt (le 

Free gift, or rather rightecuſneſs, came upon all men, that is, all his feed, 
unto Juſiificatian of life ; and it is by the offence of one man all men, Who are 
the ſeed of Adam, are laid under condemnation; verſe 18. s it is by the 
obedience of one man many were made righteous, or juſtified, jo by one man', 
dijobedience many were made ſinners, or ſtood as guilty and condemn- 
ed before God“. 

It is true indeed, that Chriſt trains up and prepares his children 
for eternal lite, by making them his N by rene wing them 
after the image of God his Father, or after his own likeneſs, or by 
giving them a holy nature, a principle of divine life, without which 
it is Impoſſible they thould be made actual partakers of happineſs; 
and ſo he is typified by Adam, who conveyed a ſinful nature, or 
his own ſinful image to his children: But the chief thing which 
the apoſtle ſeems to have in his eye, in this chapter, is the convey. 
ance of condemnation and death to the feed of Adam, and a jul. 
titying righteouſneſs and eternal lite to the ſeed of Chriſt, by their 
being the common heads or repreſentatives, as well as the fathers 
or fountains, of their diſtin& houſeholds or oftsprings ; the one 
involving his offspring whom he repreſented in his own fin and 
death, and the other acquiring for his offspring whom he repre- 
iented, righteouſneſs, that is, a right to life and eternal happineſs, 


Objection I. Some perſons have ſuppoſed, that it confuſes and 
r our ideas, to treat of mankind thus as one collective 
ody, or to ſuppoſe that the race of man have ruined themſelves in 
Adam their head; whereas, ſay they, the ſcripture often tells us, 
that God will judge every man perſonally and particularly according to 
his own works. 1 an{wer ; | 
It takes away all this fuppoſed confuſion, and makes our ideas 
very diſtiact and plain, if we conſider that in the general ſentence 
of ruin and condemnation for the firſt fin of Adam, mankind may 
be reckoned as one collective body, under one head, falling under 
this univerſal condemnation by the original law of creation, and 
the conſtitution of the covenant of works, ſince it is evidently te- 
reſented in this manner in ſeveral verſes in Romans v. 12—21. 
Vhereas in the laſt judgment every one will be perſonaily judged 
and acquitted or condemned according to their perſonal behaviour 
under the ſeveral particular conſtitutions or diſpenſations both ol 
law or grace which they have enjoved. 


Obje&ion II. We are informed by the word of God, that there 
have been two general fathers, viz. Adam and Noah : Now there 
are three particulars that do ſummarily and diſtinctly contain the 
bleſſings, endowments and pre-eminence conterred upon Adam in 
his innocent ſtate, 1. The blefling of propagation. 2. The dom! 
nion over the brutes. 3. Ihe image of God in which he was made 
All which are contained in Gen. i. 27, 28. Now the very fame 
bleſlings and marks of excellency are by God himſelf declared and 
pronounced more expreſsly and emphatically at the reſtoration ot 
the world by Noah and his ſons, and for the moſt part in the 
ſame words. Gen. ix. I. God bleſſed Noah and his ſims, and juid to thei 
be fruitful and multiply, and repleniſh the earth. Verſe 2. The fear of Jou, 
an the dread of you jhall be upon every beaſt, and fowl, and fiſh, &c, They we 
delivered into your hand; every moring thing that lixeth. ſhall be meat or qu, 


* All thetexts cited under this queſtion are explained and vindicated more at large by 
many writers on this tubject, elcer and later. 
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that is, you have licence to kill and eat them. And again it is ſaid ; 
Gen, 1X. 6. * Jheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed : For in 
the image of God made he man. Now fay the objectors, this is a clear 
and undoubted demonſtration that the judgment which came on all men to 
condemnation, and the expulſion of man out of paradiſe, did no way 
alter the primary relation in which God ſtood to man, and man to 
God, The love, regard and providence of God towards mankind 
in general, were ſtill the ſame as they were to man at his firſt form- 
ation; and our nature as derived from Noah, is attended with 
the ſame bleſſings, endowments and pre-eminence, both natural 
and moral, which were pronounced or conterred on Adam, our 
firſt natural head as ſoon as he was created : And we no more de- 
rived a corrupt nature from our ſecond natural head, than we 
ſhould have done from the firſt, if he had never ſinned : And what- 
ſoever came upon us in conſequence of the judgment to condemn- 
ation, viz. death, hard toil or labour, and ao came upon us no 
farther, nor in any ſenſe or degree, than what is perfectly conſiſtent 
with the original blefling pronounced on Adam at his firſt creation. 


Anſwer, This objection as formidable as it ſeems, may have 
complete and effectual anſwers given to it in this manner: It is rea- 
dily granted that all that is contained in the bleſſing given to Noah 
is very conſiſtent with that curſe of God which came upon all men 
by the firſt fin ; but that curſe is not conſiſtent with the original 
bleſſing that was given to Adam: And though the words are in the 
main much the ſame, yet if we review the hiſtory and context, we 
hall find the bleſſing of Adam and Noah differ greatly from each 
other in all the three particulars mentioned. | 


1. It is evident that the bleſſing firſt mentioned relates chiefly 
to propagation, and the continuance and ſupport of man on the 
earth ; but Adam's bleſſing was without thoſe multiplied paias and 
forrows, which after the firſt fin, fell upon women in child-birth : 
It was a bleſſing of ſuſtentation, or nouriſhment of man on the 
earth, without ard toil and feveat of the brows: It was a bleſſing 
without « curſe on the ground to hinder or deſtroy the fruitfulnels 
thereof: It was a bleſſing without death and returning to our duſt, 
which hinders the repleniſhing of the earth: Whereas the bleſſing 
of Noah did not take away the pains of child-bearing from women, nor 
the hard toil and ficeat of men, nor that threatened death, which diſ- 
peoples the earth continually. 


Let it be obſerved allo, that this bleſſing on Noah ſeems directly 
to refer to that vaſt defolation which was brought on the earth, and 
the lives. of men by the flood, as the context plainly ſhews ; and 
that God would not repeat this ſtroke, nor ſuffer the earth to be 
depopulated by beaſts or men; Gen. ix. 1—7. 


And I add farther, though Lamach ſeemed to have the ſpirit of 
prophecy when he called his hn Noah, ſaying, This ſume ſhall comfort us 
concerning our work and toil of our hand, becauſe of the ground which the 
Lord hath curſed; Gen. v. 29, Yet the curſe coming upon the 
ground abides {till in a greater meaſure from Adam to this day, for 
it brings forth thorns and thſ/tles in abundance. Now Noah might well 

e ſaid to- comfort his fellow-labourers on the ground, fince ke 
began to be d huſbandman and planted a vineyard ; Gen, ix. 20. that is, 
be invented, or rather greatly improved the art of huſbandry and 
cultivation of the earth, — thereby lightened much of the toi! 
of man and the curſe. ; 
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2. To Adam was given dominion over the brutes, which carries 
in it more than merely the bleffing of Noah, viz. That the fee 
of you and the dread of you ſhall be upon every beaſt, Fc. For notwith- 
ſtanding this fear and dread of the human form and ſtature, which 
in many inſtances appears amongſt the brutal creation, yet ſome- 
times, ever fince Noah's bleſſing, they now bite or ſting men to 
death, and fometimes tear them to pieces, which calamitous dif- 
aſters would never have befallen innocent Adam, or his innocent 
{eed ; for it was ſim only that brought death into the world. 


And if Noah and his ſons had licence to kill and eat birds and 
beaſts, which was not given to Adam, a very ingenious writer, 
Doctor Cheyne the phytician, ſuppoſes that this was deſigned in 
the providence of God to ſhorten the lives of men after the flood, 
thereby to diminiſh. or limit their great wickedneſs : And ptobably 
it had this effect to ſhorten life, which vegetable food would hase 
prolonged. | 


3. The image of God in which Adam was made at firſt conſiſted 
eminently, if we will believe St. Paul, in rizhteonfrejs and true hoti- 
neſs ; Eph. iv. 24. for the chriſtian is required to put of the old man, 
that is, the ſinful temper which he brought into the world with him, 
which is corrupt, and to be renewed in the ſpirit of thetr mand, to put on tle 
new man, or holy temper, which after God, that is, in reſemblance ot 
God, is created in rightcouſneſs and true holineſs. Whereas that part of 
the image of God, which remained after the fall was the natural 
image of God, iz. the ſpiritual faculties and immortality of the 
foul, or the political image of God in a degree of dominion orer tle 
creatures; ſo the image of God ſignifies; 1 Cor. ii. 7. Or perhaps 
in the“ corporeal image, or form,“ that is, in that majeſty ot 
ſtature and countenance wherein God himſelf appeared and con- 
verſed with Adam in the garden ; but the moral image was loſt or 
defaced, or elſe it could not be ſaid to be renewed. TI think it 13 
ſufficiently evident that the bleſſing given to Adam in innocency, 
and that given to Noah after the fall, differed in ſuch very impoit- 


ant things that the one was conſiſtent with the condemnation and 


curſe for ſin, and the other was not: And conſequently the race of 
man is far from ſtanding in the love and favour of God in the ſame 
manner as Adam ſtood while he was innocent. 


Thus in a few pages, I think I have made it appear, that the 


holy ſcripture both in the Old and New Teſtament, and the fe- 


iſh church in the intermediate time, ſcem to give us the ſanic fen. 
timents of the conveyance of ſin, miſery, and death from the tirli 
man Adam to all his offspring, and encourage us to receive, as di- 
vine truth, that ſame doctrine of original /in, which human rcaton 
approves as moſt probable. 
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Qorsr. I'X.—Vhat can the Light of Nature diſtorer concerning the 
proper Penalty due to the Sin of Man, or the proper Puniſhment inflicted 
on Man for Sin. 

Firſt, Let it be obſerved here, that we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
the natural conſequences of ſi, and the legal penalty appointed for if 
by God as a Governor. The queſtion therefore is not, what can the 
light of nature diſtover of the dreudſul conſequences of ſin among mankind? 
But what can it diſcoter to be the proper penalty for ſin appointed or inflitted 
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by the Maker and Governor of the world.“ After this diſtinction we may 
proceed to anſwer thefe enquiries according to the following pro- 


poſitions : 

I. The remorſe or anguiſh of conſcience is not ſo properly a 
puniſhment inflifted of God upon man for fin ; but it is rather a ha- 
tural conſequent or effect of guilt. It is an inward vexation of mind 
that ariſes when the ſinner ſeriouſly conſiders and reflects on the 

royocation he has given to his almighty Maker by his own folly and 
rebellion, and a painful fear and expeRation of the vengeance due 
to ſuch perſonal crimes. This can neither be transferred nor con- 
veyed to any other perſon whatſoever, but is confined to the heart 
or conſcience of the criminal: It flows from his own conſciouſneſs 
of his own perſonal offence, which conſciouſneſs can belong only to 
himſelf, and can raiſe thoſe ſharp inward felt-reproaches in none 


hut himſelf. 

II. Man's continuance in fin after his firſt crime, and the ſinful 
inclinations and growing depravity of his heart, whether they be 
contidered as in himſelf, or as communicated to his offspring, can- 
not properly be inflifted by the hand of God as a penal evil, or as a 
legal puniſhment for his firſt fin : For though man be a ſinner, God 
remains eternally holv, and he cannot infuſe any degree of unholi- 
neſs into the nature of his creatures, nor conſtrain them by any po- 
itive influence to continue in their diſobedience, though they have 
begun to diſobey him. 

It follows therefore, that the continuance of man in a courſe of 
ſin, his vicious inclinations and the depravity of his nature, whether 
abiding and encreaſing in himſelf, or tran{mitted to his offspring, 
muſt be conceived rather as the natural effect and conſequence of 
lis firſt diſobedience to God, contrary to the laws of his reaſon and 
conſcience, as I have ſhewn under queſtion III. propofitions VIII. 
IX. Theſe are not to be eſteemed as a e penalty or puniſh- 
ment inflicted by the hand of God, his Maker or his Governor. Yet 
it muſt be acknowledged too, that had there not been ſuch a fe- 
deral repreſentation of all the race of men, in or by their firſt parent 
as their ſurety, whereby the children were fallen under the general 
lentence of condemnation together with their parents; ſurely [ 
think a juſt and gracious God would never have ſuffered the inno- 
cent children of a criminal parent to be infected and tainted with the 
vicious ferments of fleſh and blood, and thoſe corrupt appetites and 
paſhons which are now tranſmitted to children from that firſt pa- 
rent; but he would have found a way to prevent that ſinful conta- 
gion. See queſtion II. propoſitions IV. V. VI. 
| But now it may be fairly allowed, ſince children are involved 
in this general and original condemnation by the fin of their 
parent, the great God, as an oftended Governor, lets his appointed 

* I know it has been ſaid upon ſome occaſions, that God as the wiſe Creator and Go- 
"*rnor of the world, has appointed ſuch a connexion between fin and forrow, that the na- 
ural effect or conſequents of ſin may be reckoned the appointed or legal penalties of 
and no doubt there is ſo far a truth in it, as that on ſome occafions it may be proper to ſet 
vg; in this light, to ſhew the wiſdom of providence. But fill it muſt be acknowledg- 
*: there is a real difference between the natural connexion of things by God as Creator, and 
on ef abliſhed or appointed laws and rules of government, made by the fame God a; & 
et of the world ; And this will plainly appear in what follows. 
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courſe of nature take its way, and communicate the natural effe& 
of one man's ſin to his offspring in the depravation of their temper, 
and vicious inclinations *. And it may be further allowed, that man 
having provoked his Maker by fin, and he with his offspring lying un. 
der condemnation, they may be all left under the aſſaults of nume. 0 ry 
rous temptations, and they have forfeited all manner of athſtances WW ©" 


that they might otherwiſe have hoped for from their Maker againſt WW: 
new temptations and new dangers of ſinning; fo that God may, 
leave man to his own evil appetites, and the inclinations of his cor. un, 
rupt heart; and then he has only the natural powers of his under. © 
ſtanding and conſcience left him to reſiſt temptations from within Bu 
and without, which powers are naturally darkened and weakened s 
by his fall. punl 


III. Man having once broke the law of his Maker and violzted I mer. 
his allegiance to the univerſal Governor of the world, hath for ever may 
deprived himſelf of all hope of obtaining or recovering any !pecial Wl forts 
favours from his Maker by perfect obedience ; for he can never u. yea; 
do the evil that he hath done: He who hath ſinned but once, can ppiri 
never more plead innocence, or acquire a right to any bleſſing which WF :ow 
he might hope for if he had continued innocent and obedient, Wi q+4] 


Whether this may be eſteemed only as a natural conſequent of fin, ef 
Iwill not now diſpute ; but it rather ſeems a penal forfeiture of al Wi his 

his —_ and of is Maker's further favours. And this hope of fe-: on; 
your from his Maker and his God, to be obtained by perfect obed- as 


ence, is {till put further out of the reach of man, when it is c-: nat; 
dent he continues to practiſe diſobedience, and multiplics tus WF vis. 
offences againſt God, his Maker, in the courſe of lite. and 


IV. Man having finned againſt a Being fo greatly ſuperior to him- WF © 
ſelf in worth and excellency, as well as in authority, he could never lign 
do or ſuffer any thing by way of recompence or penalty, that would 
make full atonement or ſatisfaRion to God for his offence. l. M ther 
that he could do, in a' way of obedience or ſervice for time d V 
come, would be no more than his duty which he owes to his Make: Loc 
Dy the law of nature; and. if he had not ſinned, God has a right 'v Kon 
all his duty; and therefore future obedience could never atone for wich 
a paſt fin. 2. All that man could ſuffer would make no ſatisfa&tion Wi nt 
for the offence : For if offences amongſt our fellow-creatures of dif- WW tr. 
ferent characters, ſuch as a neighbour, a brother, a father, a king, tion 
are aggravated according to the character and dignity of the perſon Wi © 
offended, then the offence againſt God is as highly aggravated aboit 2 
all offences of fellow-creatures, as the nature of God is ſuperior vd 
the nature of creatures: And if this be ſo, then every offence kne 


againſt an infinite God, carries a ſort of infinity in the nature of f. and 
And divine wiſdom only can tix the proper puniſhment for ſuch , and 
fences, though divine goodneſs may join with wiſdom, to {et tl Goc 
actual limits of it. — | 

V. But thus much we may infer by our own reaſon, with mort — 


evidence and certainty, that man by his fin againſt his Maker, 1 
forfeited all his Maker's benefits. The great God having ge 
man all that he has, viz. his natute and exiſtence, the life of |! * 
body and foul, all his powers, his comforts and his hopes, and 1 
God being offended and provoked by the fin of his creature ma BW de 
who has by wilful rebellion renounced his allegiance ; this God, ever 
lay, has a juſt right to reſume all that he has given him, hc M47 bus, 
#Sce the objections and anſwers at the end of the firtt eſſay. 
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take away all his own favours from a rebel, he may annihilate and 
deſtroy him utterly, both ſoul and body: And by this utter de- 
ſruction, man is puniſhed with the everlaſting loſs of his being and 
conſciouſneſs, his ſoul and body, and all their comforts ; which 
deſtruction, as it is due to every fin againſt God, ſo perhaps it is 
2 punithment not improper to be inflied for the leaſt ſin: and yet 
it is in ſome ſort commenſurate to the infinite evil contained in 
fin, as it is a loſs of all bleffings for an infinite duration, that is, for 
ever and ever, | 

But ſince, in actual tranſgreſſions, there are different degrees of 
aggravation, God in his witdom and juſtice may ſuit the degree of 
puniſhment exactly to the degree of every man's offences; and 
yet, by making any part of it eternal, may anſwer the infinite de- 
merit of fin. According to the different aggravations of fin, God 
may deprive the ſinner of ſome of his powers, and of all his com- 
forts, and leave him only an exiſtence in miſery for a thouſand 
years, or for ever: He may take away his bodily life, and leave his 
ſpirit according to its own immortal nature, to exiſt for ever in ſor- 
row and anguiſh of mind, as a natural conſequence of fin; he may 
deal with him as he pleaſes, and re- aſſume as many of his gifts and 
bleflings as he will, limiting the exerciſes of his own goodneſs, or 
his puniſhing juſtice, as his wiſdom fees fit; and he may alſo 
puniſh him with a moſt painful ſenſe of new-inflicted evil, as well 
as with the loſs of all good. This ſeems to me to be the moſt, 
natural notion that man could arrive at by the mere light of reaſon, 
viz, that fin againſt God forfeits all that man has received from God, 
and gives God, as a righteous Governor, a right to reſume it all, or 
as much of it as he pleaſes; and perhaps this is what is eminently 
lignified by the word death, which ſcripture threatens as due to fin. 
dee more in the marginal note, and queſtion XI. ſection I. This 
therefore I ſhall treat of more largely and particularly. 


VI. But firſt, I would take notice of that remark, which Mr. 
Locke makes on the laſt verſe of the firſt chapter of the epiſtle to the 
Romans, where the apoſtle expreſſeth himſelf thus concerning the 
wicked heathens, in our common reading, viz. Who knowing the judg- 
ment of God, that they which commit ſuch things are worthy of death, But 
Mr, Locke endeavours to correct this reading by a direct contradic- 
tion of it, and that borrowed from one manuſcript only; viz. Who 
knowing not the j udgment of Cod, that they which comnut ſuch things are 
worthy of death : That is, as he explains it, they knew not that God had 
pronounced death to be the wages of fin. I grant indeed the heathens 
knew it not to be a divine revelation ; but their own reaſon could 
and might tell them, that if they had offended God, the original 
and ſovereign giver of life, they had forfeited this hfe, and that 
God might deprive them of it, that is, put them to death ; and as 
he had viven them health as well as life, ſo he might lead them 
down to the grave by many and long ſickneſſes and forrows, depri- 
ving them of health and caſe *. Here then is a very natural and 


Here note, that as human life often includes not only exiſtence, but all the bleſ- 
ſings that attend it, and all poſſible enjoyments whatſoever, more eſpecia'ly ſuch as 
are viſib!e and ſenſible; ſo the word “ death,” in the general notion of it, and in 
the moſt obvious and common ſenſe of mankind, may reaſonably include a lots of 
every thing which man poſſeſſed, that is, exiſtence itſelf, together with all the bleſs 
lings of it; And conſequently when “ death”? was threatened for ſin, it more ob- 
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evident account whence all the maladies, ſufferings, miſeries and 
death that attend mankind may ariſe. Reaſon teaches us that they 
are all the natural or penal effects of fin, and of the anger of out 
Maker for fin : For man being a rational and intelligent creature, 
muſt come out of the hands of a God perfectly holy and perfect 
good, in a ſtate of innocence, virtue, health and peace; this the 
goodneſs of God ſeems to require: And whatever pains or miſerics 
attend him, cannot be the neceſſary conſequences of his nature as ; 
creature, becauſe as ſuch he muſt be made innocent and undeſery. 
ing of pain; but it muſt be therefore the fruit of ſome voluntary 
choice of evil, or ſome early and univerſal offence againſt his Ala. 
ker. How can we ſuppole that a juſt and merciful God would in. 
flit on every man ſo much natural evil, or pain and death, white 
there was no moral evil to deſerve it, no fin to procure it ? 


VII. Reaſon or the light of nature would further inform us, that 
ſince all mankind ere ſinners, and ſince God, the righteous Governor q 
the world, ſees fit to puniſh them for their fins, and not to deal with 
them as though they were innocent, the ſame righteous God, as| 
hinted before, would think it 2 to punith greater iniquities with 
greater miferies, and to deal more gently with thoſe whole fins 
were of a leſſer kind; or that ſuch who have ſome degrees of virtue 
found among them, or leſs degrees of guilt, ſhould feel a leſſer and 
Eaſier puniſhment, 


VIII. Now the common abſervation that every man makes 0 
the affairs of this world may ſufficiently inform him, that there is 
almoſt an infinite difference in the moral characters and practices of 
men, and in their deſerts of puniſhment, It is plain as the ſun- 
beams, that all men in the world may be divided into thele three 
ſorts of perſons :—1. There are ſome perſons of an abandoned and 

rofligate character, whoſe whole life is a continued affront to their 
aker; they have no regard to God as their Lord and Ruler, they 
are perpetua by guilty not only of wilful neglects of God, hut of vile 
impieties and blaſphemies againſt him, as well as falſe or malicious, 
cruel or bloody practices againſt their fellow-creatures.—2. Ther: 
are many others that have much leſs degrees of vice or impicty than 
the firſt ſort, and ſeem to be led into fin, not from ſuch impious 
principles as the former, and practiſe it no farther than the common 
gratifications of ſenſe and appetite, eaſe and indulgence ſtrong]! 
allure them: They have ſeveral natural virtues, as temperance and 
good-humour, and compaſſion, they do ſome good and but little 
miſchief in the world, ſo that if man were to be their judge, be 
would not know whether to pronounce them good or bad, or oy 
haps rather would juſtify them.—3. There are a few whoſe lives 
for the moſt part are filled up with outward practices of virtue wit! 
regard to themſelyes and their neighbours, as well as religion to- 
wards God, and there ſeems to be ſincere love in their hearts to- 
wards God their Maker as far as man can ſce; there are all the 
ſigns of true piety in them, though it is granted there is no man inn 
eent, not one of all mankind perfettly righteous, who doth good and finneth not, 
Theſe three diſtinct characters plainly appear to every oblerve!, 


viouſly appeared to ſignify, that by ſin man forfeited every thing that he had reccived 
from his Maker. This, | ſay, might be the firſt and moft obvious fignification of te 
word “ death,“ when it was conſidered as reaching only to things viſible, thous" 
afterwards its ſenſe might be enlarged or limited on particular occaſions as the in- 
viſible world came further into the notice of men. | 
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viz. the very good, the very bad, and the indifferent, which we can- 
not certainly determine whether they be good or bad. | 


IX. The ſame common obſervation will alſo inform us, that 
there are no ſuch actual diſtinctions in the providence and conduct 
of God as a Governor, made amongſt mankind, by the comforts or 
ſorrows which are allotted to them here in this world, as do in any 
meaſure anſwer to or correſpond with theſe three diſtin& moral 
characters of men according to their viſible virtues or their vices®, 
Sometimes it falls out in the courſe of providence, that the beſt 
men, and thoſe that have leaſt of fin in them, are made very un- 
happy even till death, by many calamities or opprethons : And the 
worſt of men abound in tlie comforts and pleafures of the preſent 
ſtate, with very fewuncaſineſſes: And we find among the middle 
ſort of men, ſome a thouſand times more unhappy than others, 
We ſometimes ſee, that men are rendered more miſerable in this life, 
even by their virtuc, which will not iuffer them to practiſe iniquity, 
in order to procure their pleaſure or peace, The ſtrictneſs of their 

iety expoſes them to many perſecutions from the wicked world. 
n ſhort, in this world, all things come ſo much alike to all, that the love or 
hatred of God is not to be known by the courſe of his daily providences, 
as Solomon and David his father have both obſerved and com- 
plained ; Eccleſ. ix. and Pſalm Ixxiii. if David wrote that pſalm. 


X. From this view of things, every conſidering perſon muſt in- 
fer, what ſome of the ancients did infer from the ſame view, viz. 
that the death of the body muſt not make an entire end of man, 
but that there will be a future ſtate after death, wherein the 
righteous Governor of the world will call men to account tor their 
behaviour here, and will manifeſt the wildom and equity of his 
overnment, by rendering to every one according to their works ; 

e is a God who knows the inward real characters of thoſe whom 
we call indifferent, and ſees all the alleviating or aggravating Cir- 
cumſtances of every fin: And he will meaſure out the forrows of 
evil and impenitent perſons in a juſt proportion to their fins, and 
will make his final retributions exactly anſwerable to their preſent 
characters. This argument aſſures us that fins, eſpecially of 
13 aggravation, will be punithed in a world to come after the 

eath of the body. And ſince the ſoul is in its own nature immor- 
tal, God the great Governor of the world may puniſh fin by not 
ſeizing the forteited ſaul into death, that is, by letting it live in 
anguiſh of conſcience, or other inflicted pains from his -own hand: 
For where every thing is farfeited, the governor may reſume as 
much or as little as he pleaſes. 


XI. Whether the great God, the Governor of the world, will only 
continue the ſouls of men in their ſtate of natural immortality after 
the death of the body, and judge and recompenſe them hereafter 
only in that ſeparate ſtate, according to their behaviour here ; or 
whether he will raiſe their bodies up from the dead, that men may 
be treated according to their moral character, and recompented 
hereafter both in body and foul, this enquiry cannot be reſolved and 


Though I mention three characters of men here, I do not ſuppoſe there are three 
different nates of men now, or will be hereafter, for all the indifferent are really 
$o0d or had, they do really love God, or they do not love him. But this life is a fate 
of ſuch diſguiſe and darkneſs, that we mortals cannot judge who arc inwardly good, 
and who are inwardly bad, among thoſe who obtain the middle os mixed character ; 
and therefore I call them indifferent. | 
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determined by the light of nature. The mere reaſon of man can 
never prove certainly the doctrine of the reſurrection, though it 
may look fomething probable that thoſe ſpirits who have actually 
edeyed or tinned iu their union with animal bodies, may be again 
united to bodies, which may become inftruments of their recom. 
pence, whether of pleaſure or punithment. | 

XII. And though, I think, it can never be fully proved by the 
Eght of nature, that an offended God will certainly forgive the ling 
ot the beſt of men, fo as to demand no puniſhment of them in the 
other world, and for this. reaſon many of the ancient heathens 
tought there would be a ftate of penance or purgation, even for 
men of moderate virtue, yet it may be certainly concluded, that 
from the equity and holineſs of God, the puniſhment of the wicked 
and profligate among mankind, ſhall be vaſtly greater than the 
puniſhment of thoſe who had much more virtue, and better fenti. 
ments and practices of picty. Nature teaches us to ſay with Abra. 
am; Gen. xvii. 25. Shall the lie ous be as the wicked ? That be far 
rom the Lord: Shall not the Judge of all the earth du right? And therefore 
itome of theſe heathens ſuppoſed the ſouls of theſe very vicious 
perſons after death to be ſent into tharper torments, and that for a 
longer duration, if not for all the length of their natural immortality. 

XIII. And | thick it may be allo interred, with ſome probability, 
from he molt abundant goodacts of God, that if he does not en- 
vrely pardon the penitent, and if there be any puniſhmeats neceſ- 
fary in the other world, for more virtuous perſons by way of pur- 
gation, becauſe even the beſt have finned, not only theſe puniſh- 
ments thall be much lighter than the miſeries of thoſe vicious crea. 
tures who have lived a long life of conſtant impiety ; but it ſeems 
probable alſo from the fame infinite goodneſs, that there will be 
forme reward for thoſe that have fincerely repented of their fins, in 
the faith or hope of his mercy, have aſked forgiveneſs of their Ma- 
ker. and have endeavoured to honour him, though with many im— 
perfections, and to ſerve their tellow-creaturcs from a right prin- 
ciple of love to God, and love to man, if any ſuch ſhall be found 
among mankind, But this leads directly to the next queſtion, 


— . ͤ x2 


Qursr. X. at con the RNenſm of Man, or the Light of Nature find out 
concerning the ſtechrery of Man to the Favour of God? Or what Hope of 
Pardon and Happinefs can fenjul Muntind ever obtain by the mere Her- 
C2/es of Iheir on ,, 


* Anſwer. Human reaſon, exerciſing itſelf on this ſubject, might 
probably fall into ſuch a train of thoughts as this: 

Propotition J. It is certain that a ſinner's repentance of paſt 
cranes, and aiking forgiveneſs for them, together with ſincere pro- 
miles of better obedience, are no ſatisfattion to a governor for the 
dithonour done to his law by any capital offence : Nor is it ever 
counted in human gove:nments a compenſation for the injury done 
by the criminal to the authority of the governor, or to the public 
we itare : And therefore the criminal among men muſt be punithed 
by the law, to guard the honour of the government, and ſecute 
ghedience to the law, and lhe muſt vield his life for his oftence, 
notwithitanding all his repentings. Nor is the governor thought 
top fevere or cruel} who requires It, nor is his goodneſs blemiſhed by 


u. And inthe fame way of reafuning, we may ſuppoſe that re- 
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entance, and aſking 3 and better obedience for time to 
come, are by no meaus a fatisfa&tion to the great God, the Lawgiver 
and the Governor of the world, for the injury done to his divine 
authority and his government by former fins: Nor can his good- 
nels be juſtly reproached if he infiit on the puniſhment of the of 
fender. If ſenity ſhould be always practiſed, and finners ſhould 
come off always without puniſhment, there would be no ſufficient 


guard and defence to maintain the authority of the lawgiver amongſt 


lis ſubjects, and to deter them from new offences. 1 add further 
alſo, that it is not poſſible that any future virtues of a former ot- 
fender, or any future inſtances of obedience, can make atonement 
to God, and give a recompence to him for paſt iniquities, or repair 
the honours of the broken law, becauſe the creature owes his higheſt 
and beſt ſervices to God his Maker, according to the law of creation, 
and he can never do more than was his duty. 


II. Yet when we conſider God not only aS a righteous Governar, 
that will vindicate his own honour and authority, but alſo as à Gag 
who is holy, and loves holineſs in every degree, and is alſo the mot 
beneficent and merciful Father of his miterable creatures, we MAY rca- 
ſonably ſuppoſe he will encourage and reward every little appear- 
ance of goodneſs that be ſecs amongſt them, where he can do it 
with a vo to his honour and government. And when we further 
obſerve, there will be wicked creatures in abundance for him ta 
make the objects of his vengeance, and to teltity his ſevere dif- 
pleaſure againſt fin, and vindicate the honour of his broken law; 
lurely we may ſuppoſe it very probable by the light of nature, that 
where any erſon of the race of men docs ou nt of fin, does return 
to his obedience to his Maker, and practiſe piety towards God, 
and fingle and ſocial virtues, fo far as he has any powers, oppor- 
tunities or advantages to find out and perform his duty, we may 
N ſuppoſe, Tay, and hope, that God will favourably paſs 

y the tranſgreſſion of {uch creatures; and Cſpecially when we 
conſider, that the prevalence of corrupt nature ſometimes is almoſt 
unavoidable in the preſent ſtate of fin and temptation in which 
they were born, we may reaſonably hope that the bleftted God will 
put all theſe conſiderations into the balance, and will make gracious 
allowances for them: Upon this account we may have fome reaſoa 
to think, that virtuous and pious men, though their hearts or lives are 
blemithed with ſome fins and frailties, will not go without ſome ſort 
of reward, It is probable that God will make it appear in a future 
ſtate, that his goodneſs has ſome regard even for imperfect virtue, 
in repenting ſinners, as well as his juſtice demands its due honours 
in the puniſhment of criminals, who continue in their rebellion 
without remorle. 


III. It might be added yet further, to enforce this confideration, 
that ſince God preſerves mankind notwithſtanding their daily of- 
tences, and affords them ſo many circumſtances of eaſe and plea- 
lure, giving them ſun and rain, and food and delight in thts world, 
together with the long forbearance of punithment : fince he con- 
linues their natural powers, and the operations of the reaſon and 
conſcience of men, dictating their duty to them, approving their 
good actions, and reproving them for their vices, in order to excite 
and encourage them to the practice of virtue, we may probably 
ter that he is now ſtanding upon ſome terms of mercy with them. 
that they Are pon their good bcOia\ iour, and arc placed in a ſtate 
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of trial or probation, for future rewards or puniſhments, and that 
they are not utterly abandoned as condemned criminals, without 
Lupe, and merely waiting for the time of execution. 

IV. From all theſe confiderations the light of nature may proba. 
bly iafer, that God has deſigned fome way of ſalvation or recovery 
tor poor ſinful wretched mankind : And that if there be any ſuch 
thing as an atonement necetlary to antwer for the fins or failings of 
virtuous perſons, ſo that God may forgive them with more honour 
to his law'it is probable that God will provide this atonement for 
them, ſince it is impoſſible that the guilty creature man can find out 
or produce any ſuch atonement for himſelf, he having forfeited all 
that he has by ſin, and nothing that he can do can anſwer the pre. 
{-nt and future demands of obedience ; much leſs can he make à 
recompence for a paſt diſobedience. 

Though reaſon is utterly at a loſs to find out the ſecrets of divine 
government, and the methods that God has taken to honour his 
law and vindicate his authority by the ſufferings of his Son Jeſus 


Chritt, which are revealed to'us in the goſpel, yet the reaſon of 


man may hope, that repenting ſinners, and men who practiſe 
virtue and piety, ſo far as the light of nature can athit them, ſhall 
he made partakers of this mercy and this falvation, though they 
know not the particular methods whereby it is brought about ; for 
if the continued forbearance and goodneſs of God invites and calls 
them to repentance, which St. Paul contefſes, we hope it will alfo 
invite and incline him to forgive, where this goodneſs has attained 
its proper deſign on his creatures, and brought them to repent. 

V. Reaſon alſo will give us this further information, that if God 
has provided any way or method of recovery for ſinful and imifer- 
able man to his image and to his favour, he has taken effectual care 
that ſome part of mankind ſhall be certainly recoverèd and ſaved 
by it : And that he has not left it merely and utterly to the uncer- 
fain proſpect of what the free-will of men would do toward their 
own recovery, under all the diſadvantages of a tempting world 
without, and finful appetites and paſſions within, leſt all the pro. 
vided methods of recovery be neglected, and none receive it and 
be taved. Surely the all-wiſe God would take care that ſuch a glo- 
rious ſalvation ſhould not be provided and propoſed in vain. 

VI. It is probable therefore that the grace or goodneſs of God, in 
conjunction with his wiſdom, would or did fix upon ſome perlons 
among degenerate mankind, to whom he reſolved this way of fal- 
vation which he has provided ſhould be effectual: And for this end, 
either did or would place them in circumitances of leſs temptation, 
or give them greater advantages for the improvement of their 
minds, and by proper providences would awaken their natural 
conſciences, or Et before then: the differences of virtue and vice, 
with all their conſequences in a future ſtate, in a ſtronger light, and 
with more powerful conviction ; and that all theſe perſuative me- 
thods might not miſcarry, it is probable that he would give ſome 
divine touch to their ſpirits, if it were neceflary, and would cauſe 
them to point toward himſelf, and a future huppinels. | 

VII. Nor is there juſt reaſon for any criminals to complain 
apain{t the goodneſs of God, for effectually leading ſome of their 
fellows into a certain and ſecure method of falvation, fince they 
ſuſtain nv injury thereby. Why ſhould their eye be eri becauſe (-0 
& good ? Let this matter be examined and ſcauned as far as it W 
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by the powers of reaſon and preſent obſervation, and we ſhall find 
no ſuch terrible conſequences from the doctrine of God's choice, 
or appointment of particular perſons to obtain this eternal ſalvation, 
as lome learned men have imagined, provided that none of the 
reſt are thereby prevented and hindered by any act of God, 


VIII. Our eyes ſee plainly, and our conſtant obſervation of man- 
kind aſſures us, that far the greateſt part of them are not pious and 
holy, but ſinful and rebellious againſt their Maker, and are wilfull 
running on in the paths of fin and madneſs, to condemnation an 
puniſhment ; we mult be convinced daily, that the bulk of mankind 
are by no means fit to be admitted into a heaven of happineſs, 
which conſiſts in the knowledge, love and enjoyment of God ; nor are they 
at all inclined to repent and return o God ; but that 2 are rather ren- 
dering themſelves daily fitter objects of divine diſpleaſure; and, to 
all appearance, the greateſt part of them are like to be puniſhed in 
another world, for fins committed in this. Now when the great 
and bleſſed God had provided a means of recovery ſufficient for 
all theſe ſinners, and yet foreſaw them diſinclined to accept of it, 
would it be unjuſt in him to reſolve that ſome ſhould certainly be 
recovered by it? Might he not, in conſiſtence with equity and 
juſtice, form a decree that all theſe vicious and wretched creatures 
thould not be utterly miſerable : but that he would take certain 
and effectual care to ſave tome of them from this madneſs and 
miſery? When he had provided ſuch a way of recovery as might 
ſecure the honours of his own government, might he not reſolve 
to ſpare and ſave a conſiderable number of them? And in purſuit of 
this reſolution, might he not ſet things neceſſary to their ſalvation 
in ſuch a light before their eyes, as that they ſhould ſee their _— 
and their only hope, and be powerfully perſuaded to repent of fin, 
and truſt in the divine methods of mercy ? Might he not thus en- 
gage and incline them to lead new lives, that their ſouls might be fit 
tor happineſs after death, in another ſtate? Would not ſuch a con- 
duct be a manifeſtation of great grace and favour in God to men, 
even though he did not extend this favour to all the race of man- 
kind? What injury doth he do to the reſt on whom he doth not be- 
ſtow this favour ? May he not, as a wiſe and righteous Governor, 
ee fit to let many rebellious ſubjects go on in their own impenitence 
and folly, till they receive tlie juſt demerit, as well as neceſſary 
conſequence of their own rebellions ? What poſſible reaſon of ca- 
vil can be raiſed againſt a ſovereign Creator, Lord and Benefactor, 
x hc ſhould act thus with his fintul creatures, ſince is goodneſs to 
lome doth not in the leaſt hinder others from obtaining the ſalva- 
uon which is offered to all? 


IX. As for the reſt of degenerate mankind, does not their actual 
continuance in their rebellion and finfulneſs ſhew us, that though 
the way of ſalvation provided has a ſufficiency in it to ſave them all, 
yet their ſalvation is not ſecured? But they are continued under 
many mercies, and the common operations of reaſon and con- 
icience, with various degrees of advantage for virtue and piety, 
with hopeful encouragements to excite them to _ of in and return 
© God, and very probable hopes of acceptance, if they ſincerely re- 
pent of paſt fins, and practiſè the duties of love which they owe to 
God and man, and betake themſelves to the free mercy ot God, fo 
far as it is revealed, and fo far as reaſon and conſcience can guide, 
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and enable them in this imperte& ſtate. And can our reaſon ſay, 
that the great God is bound to go farther than this toward the te. 
covery of ſinful man? | | 


X. Theſe are ſome of the reaſonings of the light of nature on thi; 
divine ſubject. It muſt be granted indeed, that it we had no afiif. 
ances from revelation, the wiſeſt and moſt thoughttul of men, by 
the mere light of nature, would hardly draw out their inference; 
to this degree of evidence and juſt hope: For if they could, why 
had not Socrates and Plato, thoſe excellent philoſophers, ſaid the 
ſame things long ago? Are we ſo much better furniſhed with geniy 
and the powers of — than they were? why ſhould we be { 
vain and conceited of ourſelves ? It is certainly divine revelation and 
the advantage which we have from the word of God among us, tha 
enables us to carry our reaſonings to ſuch a length. Yet when we: 
have many noble hints and lifts given us by the bible, to ſpread 


theſe ſcenes and ideas before us, and to carry us into this train d 


conſequences ; we may then make it appear, that theſe propofitions 
are either certainly or probably connected with cach other, and that 
theſe conſequences ; may be eſteemed the reſult of fair and fri 
reaſoning on this ſubject. 


XI. This might be illuſtrated by a plain and obvious ſimilitude, 
or rather a compariſon between the ſciences of geometry and reli. 
gion, as the one is athſted by Euchd, and the other by Moſes, and 
the other holy writers. Euchd has drawn out his reaſonings upon 
lines and circles, angles and numbers, into a noble ſet of propos 
tions in his books of geometry, and filled the world with moſt uſeful 
pieces of knowledge built upon undeniable demonſtrations, Every 
man has the natural powers of reaſoning as well as Euclid, and by 
the advantage of ſome acquaintance with his propoſitions and rez- 
ſonings, or the works of tome other great geometrician, a multitud: 
of men have made a rich progreſs in this ſcience, and can draw uy 
a ſcheme of geometry, in a chain of juſt conſequences: But withou! 
theſe advantages there is not one man in ten thouſand would carry 
on their reaſonings half ſo far as Euclid has done, or find out one 
22 of his propoſitions, or the arguments whereby he proves 
them. 'The ſame thing may be juſtly faid concerning our drawing 
out doctrines and inferences upon the affairs of God and religion, 
by the light of nature, with the bible in our hands, which not ons 
man in ten thouſand would be able to do, or at lcaſt would ever dv 
in fact, without this advantage. 


XII. Let us here ſtand ſtill and recapitulate ſome of the things we 
have mentioned. Let us conſider the preſent wretched degenerate 
ſtate of all mankind, the giddineſs and darkneſs of their underſtanc- 
ings, the power of their prejudices, the vicious inclination of thell 
hearts, the influence of evil examples round them, and the univer- 
ſal ſtream of impiety or idolatry, folly or vice, that has carried 
away all nations; let us conſider how very poor and low, ho“ 
wretched and ridiculous were the ſentiments of men on divine ſub- 
jects, and the affairs of 1eligion in the days and nations of heathen- 
iſm; let us reflect how wild are the notions, and how weak the 
reaſonings of men, who are left entirely to the mere light of natute, 
or who have no revelation but ſuch 45 glimpſes and broken hints 
as they have derived down by long tradition, from the far diſtant 
heads of their families, Shem, Ham, or Japheth ; let us think with 
ourſelves how exceeding few of the heathens, without ſome commu- 
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nications with the Jews, or ſome traditional hints of ancient 
revelation, have been ever led to repent of fin, to make ſupplication 
to the true God for forgiveneſs, to practiſe piety towards God, or 
virtue towards men, from a fincere deſign to honour and obey their 
Maker; let us conſider the beſt ſchemes of religion and morality 
that were ever given bv the heathen philoſophers, and obſerve how 
erofsly defective they are, and how little they themſclves or their 
diſciples ever practiſed them, Again, let us think of the wiſeſt and 
beſt of them, whoſe virtues made ſuch a blaze in the heathen world, 
bow univerſally they neglected the: love of God, as the principle of 
their virtues, and the glory of God, as their end of them; for though 
they knew God by the light of nature, they glorified him not as God; Rom. 
j. 21. And let us farther review the wretched character that the 
apoſtle Paul gives of the gentile world, in Rom. i. Ephef. it. Col. i. &c. 
into what abominable iniquities they were plunged, even whole 
tribes and nations of men; and if we then reflect how well theſe 
accounts of St. Paul agree with the reports of modern travellers, I 
fear we hall find but exceeding few who can make any claim or 
aj to the future rewarding grace of their Creator. And per- 
aps, upon a view of theſe matters of fact, the ſureſt thing that 
reaſon can determine is this, that when all ſhall ſtand before the 
judgment-ſeat of God, the better ſort of heathens can ariſe no 
higher in their utmoſt claims, or pretences, than to be treated with 
ſome lighter puniſhments; and that the more impious and abomin- 
able wretches will be diftinguiſhed by more ſevere and durable in- 
fictions of miſery ; for the very beſt cannot lay a juſt and ſure claim 
to any reward. I will not dare to ſay this is the utmoſt favour God 
will ſhew them, but this ſeems to be the utmoſt certain claim or 
pretence to favour, which, by the light of nature, they can juſtly 
make for themſclves. 


QursT, XI. Mat does Scripture reveal to us concerning the Puniſi ment 
due ta Sin? Or, what are we to underſtand hy that Death which the Scripture 
tells us was threatened to Man, as the Penalty due to the firſt Offence, or as 
it is inflited on Mankind on the Account of Sin ? 


t is evident from the ſecond chapter of Geneſis, and from many 
cher places in ſcripture, that death is the penalty threatened for 
the tin of man; Gen. ii. 17. In the day thou eateft thereof thou ſhalt 
rely die. Now under this term dying mentioned in the original 
aw of innocency, many of our chriſtian writers have generally ſup- 
poſed every thing to be included which has been ever fince called 
Gall, in the Old or New Teſtament ; viz. natural death, or the death 
vt the body; ſpiritual death, or the lofs of God's favour and image 
in the ſoul; and eternal death, or torment both of ſoul and body in 
another world. Let ns confider how far the word death ought rea- 
onably to be extended to each of theſe : 


I. Natural death, or the death of the body, is one thing plainly defign- 
lin the: firſt threatening, beyond all controverſy. The natural 
lite of the {inner is forfeited to him who gave it, when he has once 
broken his allegiance to his Creator and ſupreme Lord. That this 
5 the firſt and moſt obvious idea of the puniſhinent threatened, 
my be plainly proved, becauſe this is the univerſal, common, and 
eral meaning of the word death, in all human languages. This 
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thing God had before given, fo far as God pleaſed to reſume it. Sce 
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is alſo the very ſenſe of the ſame writer Moſes, when he ulcs the an 
ſame words in all other parts of his writings, vis. Thou /halt furely die; na 


or, in dying thou ſkatt die. In thoſe places it means evidently tempo- gu 
ral death, as night be proved caſily it we contult all thoſe places. ic 
And let it be obſerved, that in thoje early ages the future and in- c; 
viſible world being very little brought into view, the word death MW +» 
might naturally include in it the torteiture of all being and all com- de 
forts whatſoever, ſince it evidently mcans the lots and forfeiture of art 
all viſible being, life and comforts ; tor all theſe appear to vanith at qu 


death. And this notion of death will not be ſtrange, if we can 
agree to the learned and ingenious Mr. Warburton's ſentimentin 
his divine legation of Mojes, wiz. that the doctrine of a future Hate of re. 55 
wards and punifhments is not to be found in the H, ee nor did it 
make any pert of it ; though I dare not iv univerſally pronounce thiz 
opinion true. | 
Beſides, this death of the body was poſitively foretold to Adam, ca 
and was the ſentence pronounced upon hun when he had aQually j 
tinned : Duſt thou art, and unto du ſhalt thou return; Gen. iii. 19, 
And accordingly we find, that whcn Adam ts jard to beget @ fon in his oz 
likenejs, that is, in his own mortal likeneſs, in contradiſtinction to the glori- 
ous and immortal likeneſs of God, in which the toregoiog verſes tel 
us he was firſt made; Gen. v. 1—3. Then the ſcripture goes on 
to prove it, by ſhewing how this death was executed: 'I here is 
a plain account follows of the natural death of Adam, and a long 
ſucceſſion of the deaths of his poſterity, as being made mortal iq 
the image of Adam, their natural head. And as I have ſhewn 
before, that not only life, but health and caſe, and the comtorts of 
life being the free gifts of God our Creator, they are all torteited by 
the offence of his creature againſt him : And ail the pains, and 
ſorrows, and ſickneſſes of this life, which by degrees tend to wear out 
nature, and to bring man down to the duſt, may be juſtly ſuppoled 
to be implied in his threatening of death. And as this natural death 
of the body is plain implied in the firſt threatening as a penalty for 
fin, to come upon Adam and his poſterity ; ſo not only all the books 
of Moles, but perhaps all the Old Teſlament, do ac afford us 
any inſtances wherein the word death, properly and without a figure, 
is taken to ſignify any thing elſe plainly but the ſorrows and mile- 
ries of this lite, and the final deprivation of life itfelt ; though, it 
the nrit threatening tacitly, it may include the forteiture of every 


note, queſtion IX. ſection VI. 


II. The next thing our divines have uſually included in the word 
dying, is ypiritual death, which has been generally extended to lig- 
nify the anguiſh of a guilty conſcience, the loſs of the divine image 
in nolineſs, with the fols of the divine favour, and the infliction d 


new ſorrows on the ſoul, Let us conſider each of theſe apart, and F 
ſee how far they may be included in the tirſt threatening. = 
1. The anguifh of conſeience can never belong to any but the per 2 
ſonal tranſgreſlor himſelf, becauſe it confitis in che uncaſy an ble 
inful refſections of the mind of him that has finned, charging on! 
imſclf with his own act of folly and diſobedience. This is the tra 
natural effect or conſequent of perſonal fin, and not o properly the We 
threatened penalty of the law. This anguith does not come up® oY 


the offspring of Adam by imputation on the account of the firſt ſin, 
for it can never be imputed to another perſon by any reprefentation 
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or ſuretyſhip : Nor can it ever be conveyed or tranſmitted by any 
natural propagation or deicent ; tor, in the nature of things, an- 
guith of conſcience can only belong to the very perſon who is con- 
ſcious of his own actual folly and rebellion, which another perſon 
can never be conſcious ot*. But though this cannot be communicated 
to the offspring of Adam, on account of his fin; yet when they 
become perſonal ſinners, they feel this anguiſh of conſcience aifo 
arifing from their own actual tranſgreitions, as the natural couſe- 
quence of a guilty mind. BN, 

2. The loſs of the image of God in holineſs is another thing contained 
in ſpiritual death, and in the New Teſtament this 1s (crined by St, 
Paul, @ death in trejpaſſes and ſins ; Eph. 1. 1. It coniiits in the cor- 
ruption of human nature, and a bias ox*rupentity toward evil. But 
this cannot be fo properly threatened as the penalty of the law 
to be inflicted for the fin of Adam; for the holy and righteous God 
cannot be the author of iin in his creatures; he cannot intufe fin 
into the nature of man, nor take away his virtues by any divine 
act, or make him vicious +, This mult therefore be only eſteemed 
as a natural effect or conſequent of man's tit un, as I have thewn 
under queſtions III. and IX. | 

3. The ſoul's loſs of the favour of God, is another part of ſpi- 
ritual death : The lots of the manifeſtations of God's love, of friend- 
ly converſe with him, and any 'peculiar inftances of his grace, 
may be included in the word ipiritual death; 1 %% iii. 14. He 
that loceth not his brother abideth in death: And perhaps this may be 
alſo included in that ſcriptural expreflion ; Eph. ii. 1-3. becauſe 
they who are dead in treſpa/ſes and fins are fuid to be children of wrath, or 
obnoxious to the divine anger. Ihe words indignation and wrath, Fc. 
in Rom. 11. 8. where the terms of the covenant of works are recited, 
ſeem to intimate that this may poſhbly be included in the word 
death, as a threatened part of the puniſhment, and reaches to the 
foul as well as the body, and that even atter its ſeparation from the 
body as well as before. "The favour of God was certainly forteited 
in a legal manner, by the tin of the firſt man; this is a proper puntth- 
ment for fin: For we cannot ſuppoſe that God, the righteous 
Governor of the world, will always treat a criminal as he does an 
innocent perſon ; but will both threaten and maniteft tome tokens 
of lis diſpleaſure againſt him, in order to maintain his authority and 
government, 

4. And not merely the puniſhment of loſs, or the withdrawing of 
the ſenſe of divine love, but the puniſhment of tenſe, as the ſchools 
call it, that is, actual pain, forrow, ſigniſied by the words tribulation 
and anguiſh, may be impreſſed upon the foul by God himſelf, or by 
good or evil angels, as his miniſters ; and this is a proper legal pe- 
naity due to fin, and may be included in this jpiritual death, In this 

* By the way we may take notice here, that though infants have the fin of Adam 
ſo far imputed to them, as to fall under the ſentence of death; and though the ius 
of the world were fo far imputed to Chrift, the ſecond Adam, as to expote him to fut- 
icrings of ſoul and body, and to the accurſed death, yet neither intants nor our 
bletſed Lord ever had, nor can have, any anguiſh of conſcience, becauſe this arifes 
only from the actual and perſonal fin firiking the mind of the actual and perſonal 
tranſgreſſor with ſharp reflexions and inward remorſe, as conſcious of his own fault. 
We may all be grieved and ſorry that Adam our lather finned, but we cannot have 
Paintul inward remorſe, reproaches Or telt-rctlcctions, on the account of the fin 
or fins which we ourſelves never committed. 


7 Sce queſtion IX. ſection II. 
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ſenſe the devil may be called the angel of denth, or he who has the power 
of death ; Heb. ii. 14. as well as that he has power ſometimes to kill 
the body. Under this head we may partly include the tear or dread 
o all theſe evils, or of any of them. 


Theſe four things then may be included in /piritual death ; the two 
firſt of them as the natural conſequences or effects of ha foretold, 
and the two laſt as proper puniſhments threatened : And the dread 
of them is partly a natural effect as well as a puniſhment. Let us 
proceed now to the third diſtinction of death, as it is explained by 
our chief authors who treat on divine things. 


III. Eternal death conſiſts in the miſery bot}. of ſoul and body, in 
the inviſible world, and ture ſtate : Ihus it is generally ex- 
plained by our writers, and has been otten ſaid to be included in 
the penalty due to the firſt fin. Let us here enquire into it: Firk;, 
Let us contider it as it relates to the foul of man. The foyl is an 
immaterial and thinking being, it has in itſelf no natural principles 
of diflolution ; and therefore ſo far as we can judge, it mult be im- 
mortal in its own nature: But who can ſay, whether the word death 
might not be fairly conſtrued to extend to the utter deſtruction of 
the life of the ſoul as well as the body, 1t God the righteous Gover- 
nor ſhould pleaſe to ſeize the forteiture * For man by fin had for- 
feited all that God had given him, that is, the life and exiſtence of 
his ſoul, as well as his body: All is forfeited by fin into the hands 
of God ; and why might not the threatening declare the right that 
even a God oi goodneſs had to reſume all back again, and utterly 
deſtroy and annthilate his creatures for ever*. There is not one 
place of icripture that occurs to me, where the word death, as it 
was firſt threatened in the law of innocency, neceflarily ſignifies a 
certain miſerable immortality of the {cul, either to Adam the actual 
ſinn r, or to his poſterity. I ſay, I do not remember any ſuch text, 
but will not poſitively aflert there is none. 


But ſuppoſe this death means the utter deſtruction of ſoul as well as 
of the body, to be a penalty due to every fin, for the wages of fin is 
death ; Rom. vi. 23. even the leaſt fin or offence againſt God; yet 
where the fin of man hath any degrees of aggravation, perhaps the 
divine juſtice would not deftroy the foul, but would continue the 
ſoul in its natural immortality and conliciouſnefs after the death of 
the body, to ſuſtain farther puniſhments anſwerable to theſe aggra- 
vations: God may reſume more or leſs of what man has forfeited 
by tin. Anditis a point determined by our Saviour, that continu- 
ance in life and miſery is a greater puniſhment than annihilation, 
for he ſays, It is beiler necer io hare been boru, than to be punithed as 
Judas the traitor ſhall be puniſhed ; Mat. xxvi. 24. 

And ſince there is ſcarce any actual ſin but what has ſome aggra- 
vations, either greater or leſs, perhaps there is no actual finner, but 
has deſerved ſome continuance of his ſoul in its exiſtence, conſci- 
oufneſs and miſery. And on this account the death threatened b 
the covenant of works, eſpecially to the actual and perſonal trani- 
greſſor, may perhaps, include in it that indignation and wrath, tribula- 
lation and anguiſh, which is due to crer immortal joul that actually doth 
ami, Taxzy 4uxm allgursy 1474134214412 70 nexmy every ſoul that worketh 


* It is granted that God, conſidered merely as a ſovereign and as juſt, might re. 
ſume all from his creature, though he he without fin; but we can hardly taluk a God 
of goodneſs would do it, till n had made a iouteiture, 
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evil; Rom. ii. 8, 9. For as I ſhewed before, the apoſtle ſeems to 
ſpeak there of juſtification and condemnation, by a law or covenant 
of works. | 

But whether the great God would have actually continued the 
ſoul of Adam the fill finner. in a ſtate ot exiſtence atter death, and 
in a long immortality, to puniſh his actual offence, if he had not 
given him a new covenant, that is, a covenant of grace and falva- 
tion, this is not plainly revealed nor determined in ſcripture. It is 
certain that the wages, or due recompence of ſin is death, whether it mean 
an utter deſtruction of ſoul and — or elſe bodily death with a 
ſtate of miſery for the ſoul after the body is dead. The whole of 
our life and being and comfort in foul and body, is forteited by fin, 
and God may reſume more or lets, as his wiſdom ſhall direct, in 
order to puniſh the guilty according to the greater or leis aggrava- 
tions or demerits of their crimes &. 


Secondly, The other part of eternal death, or eternal miſery, con- 
ſits in the raiſing the body up again from the dead, and rejoining it 
to the ſoul, in order to be made eternally miſerable together with 
the {oul, or rather to be an everlaſting inſtrument of the ſoul's mi- 
ſery and torment. But that this reſurrection of the body to a ſtate 
of miſery, is threatened in the bible for the puniſhment of Adam's 
firſt ſin, is what I cannot prove, nor do I know in what text of ſcrip- 
ture to find it. The law of innocency threatens death; but as the 
promiſe of life made to innocency was immortality and eternal life 
without need of a reſurrection; Rom. ii. 7. ſo the threatening of 
death to fin did not, that I can find, imply a reſurrection. It was 
not ſaid in Gen. ii. 17. Thou Halt furely die, and ſhalt riſe again to new 
ſorrows. 

There are ſeveral places of ſcripture wherein the reſurrection is 
rather attributed to Chriſt, and to his undertaking in a covenant of 
grace, beſides that remarkable one; 1 Cor, xv. 21. As by man came 
death, fo by man came the reſurrection of the dead : But I know not of any 
one line in the word of God that provides a miſerable reſurrection 
as the puniſhment threatened to the offence of Adam. It is very 
probable therefore, that the reſurrection of the body was intro- 
duced by Chritt, the ſecond Adam upon another foot, namely, upon 
the golpel-propoſal of mercy to all mankind in the promiſe made 
1o Adam after his fall, which has been uſually called the tirſt goſ- 
pel, or an epitome of the goſpel of Chriſt : And whoſoever ſhould 
refuſe this grace, or abuſe it by actual impenitence and indulgence 
of fin, ſhould ſuffer puniſhment in ſoul and body for ever. This 
s called the ſecond death ; Rev. xxi. 8. So that as the goſpel or cove- 
nant of grace has provided hope and falvation by Jeſus, the Media- 
tor, for all that would accept of it whether under the patriarchal, 
Jewiſh, or chriſtian diſpenſation; ſo thole who continue impe- 
nitent, and will not return to God according to this new covenant, 
are expoſed to double puniſhment under the government of the 
Mediator: and he will raiſe them from the dead to receive the re- 


* Itis granted, that the firſt man ſtanding under ſuch a law and covenant as is 
defore explained, hath by fin forfeited all that he had, both lite and being with all the 
bleſſings of it, for himſelf and his potterity into the hands of his Maker, ſo tar as the 
tectotal wiſdom or jultice of God pleaſe to reſume them; yet it is juſtly doubted 
whether the great God would inflict any penalties beyond death, or any puniſhment 
i: 2 futurg world, on thoſe who have no perſonal fin, but lie only under the ſentence 
© Adam's imputed fia, This will be debated ia the ſixteenth queition, 
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ward of their obſtinacy and impenitence, their violation of the lay 
of God, and their neglect of all the meansand hopes of grace, 


Cr 


QuesrT. X H. Ha: doth the Holy Scripture reveal concerning the Recorery 


of Mankind from the Sin and Mijery of that Eſtate into which they were 
brought by the diſubedience of Adam? And how far does this Recovery 
reach, both with Regard to the Perſons recovered, and with Regard to ti; 
Degrees of their Recovery ? 


Perhaps this great and important enquiry may be anſwered by the 
following propoſitions and reaſonings: 


I. Adam the firſt man having finned againſt God, and brought 
ſuch a diſhonour on the law and authority ot bis Maker, and tainted 
his feed with fin, he has thereby expoſed himſelf and his poſterity, 
that is, the whole race of mankind to death: But God, who is rick in 
mercy, gave him a promiſe of a Redeemer or Satiour ; Gen. iii. 15. who 
ſhould be the ed of the woman,” and ſhould break the head of the ſerpent; 
that is, deſtroy the works of the devil, and delicer men from that miſchiet 
and miſery into which fin had plunged them, through the tempta- 
tion of the devil, who lay hid in the ſerpent. 


II. God's own and only begotten Son Jeſus Chriſt, who before the world was 
with God, who was one with the Father, and was God, was himſelf ap- 
pointed by the Father, to become the Saviour of mankind, that all 
thoſe might be recovered by pardoning grace to the faypur of God, 
and raiſed at laſt to eternal life, who ſhould repent of ſin, and truſt 
in the mercy of God, according to the ſeveral degrees ſof the dil- 
covery of it, which ſhould be made in different nations and ages ot 
the world, from the days of Adam to the days of chriſtianity. 


III. For this end God appointed this his Son, at a certain pe- 
riod of time to take fleſh and blood upon him, and to become a man, and to 
be born of a woman, that he might become the jeed of the woman, according 
to his early promiſe made to fallen man; Gen. ili. 15. 


IV. God ordained and ſent his Son to preach this goſpel of re- 
pentance, faith and pardon, more clearly than ever before, and 
appointed him to obey his law perfectly, and to ſuffer the ſorrows 
of life and death itſelf, inſtead of linful man who broke his law, 
that by his perfe& obedience and by his ſharp ſufferings, he might 
ſhew how greatly God hated fin, and might vindicate that honour 
of the law and majeity of God, which the fin of man had violated, 
and procure for men a diſcharge from thoſe evils which he ſuſtain- 
ed, and obtain full ſalvation for ſinful men. The great God, the 
Lord of heaven and carth, did not think it becoming his dignity and 
his majeſty, to paſs by ſuch grievous offences, without ſome glo- 
rious and terrible demonſtration of his own holineſs, and his ab- 
horrence of fin, even while he deſigned to ſave the ſinners: His 
juſtice, that is, his rectoral wiſdom, did not ſee it proper to exerciſe 
his mercy toward criminals, without ſome vindication of the wil- 
dom and holineſs of his broken law, ſome reparation of his honour, 
and ſome recompence to the authority of his government, which 
had been injured by our fins : Nor would he receive the offending 
creature into his favour without ſuch a Mediator, as could not only 

lead for the oftender, but could make atonement for his offence. 
Fe would be too tedious to enter into the proof of this atonement 
here. Many and ſufficient defences of it are written, afid the 
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epiſtles of St. Paul, Peter, and John, are ſo expreſs in this doctrine, 
that one would think it needs no farther proof. This is ſet in a 
convincing light in two treatiſes, viz. Of Jefus the Mediator; and The 
Redeemer and Sandtifier *. 


V. Nor is it at all improper, or unbecoming the dignity or juſtice - 
of God, or the ſtate of man, that God ſhould ſet up one man, even 
his own Son, to be the jecond Adam, or a head of lite and ſalvation 
for multitudes, fince it is evident that one man, or the fir Adam, was 
the head or ſpring of ſin, miſery and death to multitudes. Both 
under the covenant of works and under the covenant of grace, the 
blefled God is pleaſed to tranſact his affairs with men in and by a 
ſingle perſon, who was appointed a head and repreſentative of 
many thouſands. And doubtleſs there were moſt important rea- 
ſons for this conduct of God. 


VI. But fince this appointment of ſalvation by Teſus Chriſt, was 
the mere effect of God's free mercy and ſovereign good-will, there- 
fire he was at liberty to appoint the exerciſe of his own grace, and 
the gift of this falvation to fallen man, in ſuch ways and manners, 
under ſuch limitations, with ſuch terms or conditions, and in ſuch 
degrees, as he pleaſed, Now, to ſet this matter in the cleareſt 
light I can, I would ſhew what were the meaſures or limitations of 
this grace or ſalvation provided for fallen man. 


1. This grace or ſalvation did not extend ſo far as to aboliſh 
or deſtroy the general terms, commands or ſanctions of the 
law of innocence, or the law of works, as it is called, under 
which Adam the firſt man was conſtituted. This general law is 
a law of nature and creation : It is founded in the very nature of 
things, and the relation between God and a creature, which re- 
quires all the creatures of God to yield perfe& obedience to the 
whole will of their Maker, whether manifeſted by reafon or reve- 
lation : And the penalty of this law abides ſtill in force, in that it 
threatens the curſe, or death'to every one that continues not in all things 
contained in this lute; Gal. iii. 10. and the judgment of God, or the Inawmpa, 
the riehteous ſentence of the law, is, That they who commit ſuch things 
are worthy af death: Rom. i. 32. The wages, or reward, of fin is death ; 
Roni. vi. 23, This death in general implies a forfeiture of life 
and being, and all the bleffings of it, both in foul and body, as 
tar as God is pleaſed to reſume them, as I have ſhewn under queſ- - 
tions IX. and XI. | 

2. As the law with its penalty, which threatens death, to dif- 
obedience, is not abrogated, fo the promiſe of eternal life to per- 
ect obedience, which was ſuperadded to the law, and turned it 
into a covenant, was not formally abrogated or abolithed ; though 
indeed it hecame unable to procure eternal life for any fon or 
daughter of Adam, becauſe they all were ſinners: And there are 
lome ſcriptures which ſeem to ſhew that this promiſe and covenant 
ſtand ſtillf in force ; Gal. iii. 12. The man that doth them ſhall lire in 
em; Rom. ii. 7. To them who by patient continuance in well-doing, feek 


ved ſay, the covenant of grace does not aboliſn the law of works, in the general 
ern of it, viz.” He that fins Halt die; though indeed the particular prohibition of cating 
be tree of browledge grows uſeleſs entirely upon Adam's expulſion from the garden, 


ay dis ererlatting abſence ſrom all the fruit there, which was no more in his power 
Cat. 
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for glory, honour, and immortality, the law promiſes eternal life ; Rom, 
vill. 3. What the law could not do, in that it was weak through the fleſh, &c. 
Obſerve, it was not weak in itſelf to give life; the law ſtill remained 
capable of giving life to any man who could produce and ſhew à 
rte& obedience to it: But it is weak only through the fleſh, or the fin. 
_—_ of human nature and our impotence to fultil the conditions 
of it. 


3. Neither did this grace and ſalvation of Chriſt extend ſo far as to 
provide an immediate and preſent releaſe of fallen mankind, nor ot 
any part of them, from all that fin and miſery which the diſobe. 
dience of Adam had introduced into the world. The very repre. 
ſentation of thoſe ſcenes of iniquity and miſchief, ſorrow and death, 
which attend all mankind, and which have been before exhibited, 
is a ſufficient proof of the continuance and power of original fin all 
over the world, and the dreadful effects and puniſhments of it; and 
ſhews that mankind in general is not releaſed from it, nor is any part 
of them immediately and totally delivered. If therefore ſome of our 
divines, when they have been expounding the fifth chapter to the Ro- 
mans, have been heard to ſay, that the obedience, the atonement and 
death of Chriſt have put an end to the effects of the fin of Adam, 
and brought in as extenſive a bleffing as Adam did a curſe, the 
muſt not he ſuppoſed to mean that original ſin, with all the finful, 
inful and mortal effects of it in men, women and children, is as 
entirely done away, as though they had never been, or as though 
Adam had not finned : For this is contrary to the witneſs of our 
ſenſcs, and the obſervation of our minds, every day of our lives. 


4. Nor did this grace of God provide an abſolute, certain and 
effectual ſalvation for all mankind from the penalties and effects of 
the broken law of innocence, for it is evident enough that all men 
will not be ſaved. But left this method of grace ſhould be utterly 
ineſfectual to all men, the bleſſed God, who faw the univerſal de- 

eneracy and corrupt principles of mankind, would not leave it to 

uch an uncertainty, whether any men ſhould be finally ſaved or no. 
It was not fit ſo glorious a proviſion for our ſalvation ſhould be left 
in ſo doubtful a manner. And it is highly reaſonable to think, that 
God foreſaw, no man would repent and accept of this grace, if they 
were all entirely left to their own choice and their own follies. 
Therefore he reſolved a number ſhould effectually accept of it. 


Now had it been poſſible that ſuch a number could be ſecured in an 
indefinite manner, without appointing and naming every particular 
perſon, perhaps God might have left it in ſuch an indefinite man- 
ner. But fince that could not be done, therefore he ſaw it neceſſary 
to provide an effectual ſecurity for ſome certain and determined 

rſons, which in ſcripture are called the ſheep of Chriſt, whom he nu 

ing into has fold, and they ſhall hear his voice; the children given him, hs 
church, the cleft of God, chojen before the foundation of the world ; thoſe who 
were given to Chriſt by the Father, thoſe whoſe names were written in the Lanb 
book of life: thoſe wich were predeftinated or ordained to eternal life, who 
were redeemed from the earth, choſen to be holy, c. John x. 11, 14, 1% 
Rom. viii. 33. Eph. i. 4. Vr x. 29. Rom. viii. 30. Heb. ii.“. 
AQs xiii. 48. many other placcs, as Rev. xiv. 3, 4. and chap- 
ter v. 9, 

And I cannot but make this obſervation in my reading of the Neu 
Teſtament, that though there are ſome ſcriptures which ſeem 

yourable to both ſides of the queſtion about the election of perjons, Ye! 
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the texts which ſupport this doctrine are more in number, and more 
plain, and expreſs, and unanſwerable, than thoſe others which ma 
ſeem to oppole this particular election of perſons unto faith, holi- 
nels and ſalvation *. 


5. And even theſe very perſons for whom ſalvation was thus cer- 
tainly and effectually provided, were not to be reſcued in this world 
from all the miſeries of the fall, but only from ſome of them : They 
were ſecured firſt from thoſe evils which were moſt dreadful, and 
delivered from others by degrees. The effects of the fall or fin of 
man, under which theſe favourites or ele of God continue, are ſuch 
as theſe, viz, God ſuffers them to come into the world with a fin- 
ful nature, uncured, unſanRified, and to continue under ſome evil 
operations and influences of this finful nature all their lives, that 
they might conflict with it, and overcome it by his aſſiſtances: He 
appoints them alſo to continue during all this mortal life, ſubject to 
many pains, afflictions, ſorrows, miſeries, for wiſe ends and pur- 
poſes, in this economy of grace; and at laſt, that their bodies 
7 die, and turn to duſt, according ta the original threatening 
of death. 


The deliverance or ſalvation which God provided for them, was, 
that they ſhould he reſtored to the favour and image of God again, 
and brought at laſt to eternal life and happineſs in this manner, vir, 
that they ſhould have a moſt lively ſenſe or perception of their own 
guilt and miſery, and of the hope of mercy, ſo far as to encourage 
their repentance for paſt fins, and their return to God by a. new 
obedience : And ſo far as the goſpel of Chriſt came within their 
notice, they thould learn the ſaving methods of grace by Chriſt Je- 
lus; And to this end, all theſe things ſhould be ſet before their 
minds by divine impreſſions on their preg 65-7 ap. as well as by 
the world; this is called enlightening their minds, in the knowledge of 
their fin and miſery ; and of the way of ſalvation by Chriſt. And 
yet further, that they ſhould have their finful natures in ſome mea- 
ſure ſanctified or made holy here on earth by a great change 
wrought upon them by God's Holy Spirit, which is called 71 
ration, or being born again, that they ſhould be enabled by the pirit 
of God to comply with all the propoſals or neceſſary terms of this 
covenant of grace or ſalvation, which ſhould be appointed them b 
God himſelf: as Governor of the world, or by Jeſus Chriſt his Son, 
as his great vicegerent, and Lord all: That their fins ſhould be 
pardoned, both original and actual, ſo far as never to be ſhut out of 
the favour of God, and the promiſe of eternal life on the account of 
them: yet that they ſhould ſuſtain, ſuch ſorrows ane ſufferings in 


* I defire the friendly reader to obſerve, that I am not here diſcuffing the contro- 
verſy about the proof of particular c/cAien, & c. That has been done to much better 
Purpoſe, and the doctrine itſelf effeRually proved by many conſiderable writers, ſuch 
us Mr, Calvin, Archbiſhop Uſher, Doctor Owen, Doctor Goodwin, and others, among 
whom I name Mr. Baxter himſelf. But I am only endeavouring to try whether I 
cannot repreſent a plain and defenſible ſcheme, wherein this doctrine will fit eaſy 
du the minds of men, without ſtraining or torturing any text of ſceipture, and with- 
vut pronouncing damnation on all the reſt of mankind, by a certain and unavoidable 
entence of death, for want of a Saviour. If it be enquired, why the all-wiſe and 


bleſſed God ſhould ſuffer mankind to revolt from him at fir by an univerſal apoſtacy, . 


and why he ſhould ſecure the recovery ol ſo few out of all mankind from their fate 
of lin and miſery; there are ſome reaſonable ſolutions given to this difficulty, by the 
Writer of the Strength and Weakneſs of Human Reaſon, in the fourth conierence. 
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their one to eternal happineſs, as might teach them the evil nature 


and the bitter fruits of fin, and by degrees wean them from it: Thy 
they thuuld have many aſſiſtances, reliefs and comforts, under 
the difficulties and trials, ſorrows and miſeries, which they ſhoulg 
ſuſtain in this life: That their fouls ſhould be received into a holy 
and peaceful ſtate, in the preſence of Chriſt in heaven, at the deat 
of their bodies: And that their bodies ſhould be raijed again at i, 
laft day, and be wad to their ſouls, at which time they ſhould be 

ublicly acquitted, and acknowledged as the ſons of God, and be 

reed from all the unhappy effects and penalties of the fall of Adam 
and be thencetorth made for ever happy in the preſence of God.! 
would be too tedious to cite all the ſcriptures which prove this; fo 
they are ſcattered up and down every where in the New Teſtament 


6. It ſeems alſo to be agreeable to the laws of nature and creation 
that young children or intants, who are utterly incapable of knoy 
ing either the laws of God, or the diſcoveries and propoſals of hi 
mercy, and of complying with either of them in their own perſons 
ſhould be eſteemed as a part of their parents, or as one with the 

arents, as to all the purpoſes of this diſpenſation of grace, and the 
— which flow from it; and therefore God is called, the God 
Abraham, and the God of his ſeed, in their ſucceſſive generations; Ge 
XVIi. 7, 8. Therefore the gentiles, when converted to God, art 
ſaid to be the feed of the bleſſed of the Lord, and their offspring with then 
If. Ixv. 23. I do not ſtand now to give any longer proof of this 
matter, which has been ſo much controverted ; but only add, it is 
not at all ſtrange that God ſhould make his covenant of grace! 
favourable and extenſive to thoſe children of pious perſons, wh 
never live to be capable of knowing or tranſaRin theſe ſacred 
affairs for themſelves, ſince he has evidently ſo conſtituted it, in 
great meaſure, in the kingdom of nature, and in the kingdom d 

rovidence ; for in theſe it is evident, that children often inherit ih 
gout or the ſtone, a healthy and robuſt conſtitution, or ſickneſs and 
pain, poverty or riches, diſgrace or honour, according to the cot 
dition and circumſtances of their parents. And ſince it was ſo ci. 
ſtituted in the law of innocency, or the covenant of works, Where 
by all the children of men ſhould have been eſtabliſhed in happ. 
neſs, if Adam their father had continued in his obedience, and 
whereby all the poſterity of Adam are now born in fin and miſen, 
and involved in his fall, when he became a rebel againſt his Makel, 
why may we not reaſonably ſuppoſe, the mercy of God would &- 
tend as far as his juſtice? And why may not the happineſs of the 
new covenant of grace be conveyed to the infant offspring of thois 
who have accepted it, which die in their infancy, and can have "4 
ſtate of trial in their own perſons ? 


- 7. Since the Son of God, ſeſus Chriſt, was ſo very glorious a perf! 
in his own nature, one who uus with God, and tas God, one who 14 
all the fulneſs of the godhead dwelling in him bodily, there was ſuch 4 
abounding merit in his perte& obedience to the law of God for four 
and thirty year* together, his voluntary ſubmiſſion to fo many fol- 
rows and ſufferings in his life, and afterwards his enduring death f. 
ſelf, which was the expreſs penalty threatened for ſin. I ſay, thete 
was, ſuch a ſuperabundant value and merit in theſe undertaking 
atiſing from the dignity ot his perſon and character, that theſe l. 
bours, and theſe ſufferings, did not only procure abſolute and cet. 


tain ſalyation for the elect, according to the will and appointment vl 
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the Father, but they may juſtly be called ſufficient in their own 
nature, to have obtained actual ſalvation for all mankind. 


And though God did not think fit to appoint all mankind to be 
certainly and effectually ſaved thereby, yet this redundancy of the 
merit of Chriſt, this overflowing influence of his great undertaking, 
his obedience and his death, might be actually) appointed and ac- 
cepted by God the Father, to obtain the following benetits for men; 
and as far as common benefits reach, Chriſt may be ſaid, to die for 
all; or to taſte death for every man, in the language of ſcripture ;*® 
9 Cor. v. 14, 15. Heb. ii. 9. 


I. We may ſupppoſe it is owing to the exuberant merits of Chriſt, 
that this earth continues to be the habitation for mankind, and 
that the life of Adam and Eve were preſerved ſome hundreds of 
years after the day in which they firſt finned, ſince the expreſs 
word of threatening conſigned them over to death immediately, a 
tie day thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt die; Gen. ii. 17. It is true, 
ſuch a reprieve as this was neceflary in order to the peopling of 
the world, and the propagation of mankind in their ſucceſſive gene- 
rations ; for had Adam and Eve died in the day when they tinned, 
the human nature would have been at an end, and have periſhed 
from this earth for ever: But it is moſt probably owing to the 
ſcheme of mercy, and the new covenant built upon the merit of 
Chriſt, that Adam and Eve were not deſtroyed that very day, and 
that God permitted a race of men to cover the face of the earth. 8o 
that every ſon and daughter of Adam, who is born into this world, 
is ſome proof that the extenſive merit of the death of Chriſt reaches 
to them for ſome purpoſes. 


II. It is owing to the ſuperabundant merit of the obedience and 
ſufferings of Chriſt, that the earth is appointed ſtill and ordered to 
produce ſuch a variety of ſupports and comforts for mankind in 
their ſucceſſive generations, and that all the vegetable and animal 
powers on this earth, are not uniyerſally blaſted by the cure : 
All the bleffings of nature and providence that ſpring up from the 
earth, that deſcend from the heavens, that are brought forth or 
diſperſed by the ſun and the moon and the clouds, that are enjoy- 
ed and taſted by the ſons and daughters of men in this world, are 
probably derived from tliis fountain of the blood of Chriſt ; and in 
this ſcale perhaps, he may be faid to taſte death for every man. 
And let it be obſerved, that theſe bleſſings reach to whole nations 


Though there muſt be a very good ſenſe in which Chriſt may be ſaid to die for 
«men, becauſe ſcripture uſes this language; 2 Cer, v. 15. yet it does not follow that 
the doctrine of univerſal redemption is found there ; I cannot find that ſcripture once 
alſerts, that Chrift redeeme.! all men, or died te redeem them all, In the New Teſtament, 
however the word &yoezG» 1s buy, may poſlibly be uſed and applied in a large ſenſe, 
yet i 2Y0g2Guy to redeem or AvTeon, I think, is never applied particularly to any but 
the Ifrael of God, or to thoſe who do or ſhall p&vually receive the goſpel, and par - 
take of the ſalvation of Chriſt, as the purchaſe of his blood. None but thoſe are 
plainly exprefsly ſaid to be redeemed by Chrift, in any text of the New Tefta- 
Ment that I can find. Hy 9; t, he bought, or aid a ſufficrent frice for thiſe who fell into 
damnable errors and herefies ; 2 Pet. ii. 1. But it is never ſaid, he redeemed them. 
He bought them as a part of thoſe a// /4ings whoſe dominion he obtained by his ſuſ- 


ferings; P&/L. ii, 9, 10, but not as his own peoples 
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where we have but little reaſon to believe God has any choſen fa. 
vourites, any of his own beloved children, any that are actually re. 
generated, adopted and ſanctified to himſelf by ſpecial grace, Yet 
methinks every thing round about us ſeems to ſpeak, that God has 
not utterly and abſolutely abandoned all mankind to certain and 
neceſſary guilt and miſery, beſides the few whom he has choſen 
and ſecured to be certain ſubjects of his Son's kingdom: Every 
divine monument and inſtance of bounty and bleſſing round about us, 
ſeems to teach us that God is upon terms of grace and reconcilia- 
tion with all the rebel race of his creature man. 


III. That mankind have the common faculties of nature continy. 
ed to them, is to be aſcribed to the undertaking of Chriſt : That 
they have the uſe of their ſenſes and their limbs in any meaſures 
of health, eaſe, vigour, and activity; tor theſe were all fofeited by 
fin, and included in the word death. All this is owing probahly 
to Chriſt. And that they have any exerciſe of reaſon, that they have 
any meaſures of wiſdom or prudence amongſt them in the conduct 
of their affairs, may be aſcribed alſo to the ſame ſpring, and per- 
haps this was defigned in that text; John i. 4, 9. wherein we are 
told that the word was the light, and the life of men, and he was that lig 
that lighteth every man who cometh into this world, 


IV. That there are any ſparks of natural virtue, any remains of 
bene volence, goodneſs or compaſſion towards one another in the 
hearts of men, is probably the fruit of the mediation of Chriſt: 
That there are any ſocial virtues among them, that there is any 
conſcience of probity, equity and juſtice, that mankind relieves and 
helps one another, that there is any ſuch thing as government 
among men, and that all the ſons and daughters of Adam, in all 
nations, are not mere ſavages, are not like wolves and bears to each 
other ; and in ſhort, that this earth is not a mere wilderneſs, or a 
hell of miſchief and miſery, is owing to reſtraining grace, and the 
redundant merit of the ſufferings and death of Chriſt ; or at leatt 
it may probably be ſo, nor can we give a better account or it. 


V. That all mankind have had a goſpel revealed to them, or a 
covenant of grace propoſed to their acceptance at firſt, in and by 
Adam their father, * conveyed by way of tradition to his poſte- 
rity; ſurely this muſt be acknowledged to proceed from the gene- 
rous undertaking of Chriſt. I ſpeak here concerning thoſe who are 
not elected, as well as thoſe who are; for it has been deſigned! 
manifeſted to thoſe who refuſe, as well as thoſe who accept. I. 
ſeems to me to be owing to the overtiowing merit of Chriſt, that 
a!l mankind are not buried in the ſame groſs and brutal ignorance 
of God, and of themielves, as the darkeſt and vileſt corners of the 
world are. It is owing probably to this ſpring, that all mankind 
ever had pardon, grace and ſalvation propoſed to them in the fir 
promiſe made to Adam, in the covenant made to Noah, and in the 
goſpel or hope of ſalvation, which he, who was a 43 of righte- 
_ doubtleſs communicated to his poſterity, that is, to all the 
world. 

It is owing to the ſame grace and purchaſe of Chriſt, that ever 
this promiſe ſhould be again repeated to Abraham, and in ſome 
ſenſe to all the nations of the earth by him; for in him all the nations 
of the earth are bleſſed ; Gen. xxii. 18. It is an effect of the merit o 
Chriſt, that ever there ſhould be ſo many further diſcoveries of grace 
to tue Jewiſh nation, even to the profane as well as to the piods 
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among them, and that not only by Moſes and the prophets, but by Crit 
linſelf; and that ever this goſpel ſhould be publiſhed to the na- 
tions of the world, in the brighteſt edition of it, by the apoſtles of 
Chriſt, and the glad tidings of ſulvution proclaimed to the heathens, 
who fat in thick darkneſs, and lay under the ſhadow of death, and even to 
thoſe among them who never accepted it. It is owing to this re- 
dundancy of merit in his death, that ſo many whole nations are 
called to repent, and to truſt in the mercy of a God through a Sa- 
viour ; even the non-eleR, as well as thoſe that are elected: And 
that to this day, the goſpel ſhould be continued to the nations who 
have ſo many pours and ages abuſed it ; that the miniſtry of the 
word ſhould call whole kingdoms to be reconciled to God by a Me- 
diator, to truſt in the merit of Chriſt, to receive jeſus, as their Sa- 
viour and their Lord, to accept of pardon of fin and eternal happi- 
neſs, upon the terms which the goſpel reveals. 


VI. It is probably owing to the ſame ——— of Chriſt, and 
the overflowing value of his righteouſneſs and death, that there are 
ſo many means of grace and divine afhitances, both outward and 
inward, afforded to whole nations where the goſpel comes ; that 
eren thoſe who are not elected, have ſo many awakening provi- 
dences, ſo many peculiar opportunities of mercy, ſo many excel- 
ent ſermons preached to them, ſo many ſuitable words ſpoken both 
from the law and the goſpel, as it were to their own fouls. It is 
ſurely from this meditation of Chriſt, that they have their conſci- 
ences at any time impreſſed with divine things, and excited to re- 
prove them for ſin, and to ſeek after ſalvation ; that they have fo 
many common workings of the Holy Spirit, and his bleſſed influ- 
ences upon their hearts, to make them bethink themſelves about 
their eternal concernments, to give them ſome knowledge of Chriſt 
the Saviour, and to ſtir them up to the duties of faith and repent- 
ance, and new obedience: and that they are not only exhorted 
outwardly by the word, but inwardly by ſome common and gene- 
ral operations of the Holy Spirit, to receive this ſalvation. Could 
all thſe bleffings be really beſtowed upon ſinful men by the faithful 
and merciful God, if the original, and eternal, and only deſign of 
them were merely to render them ſo much the more heinoufly 
criminal, and the more extremely miferable, without any poſſibility 
hy m4 or recovery ever included in theſe bleſſings, or intimated by 
iem | 


VII. In the laſt place, it is owing to the moſt redundant merit of 
Chriſt our Lord, that ſuch a conditional pardon and ſalvation, or 
ſuch conditional propoſitions of peace as the goſpel expreſſes, were 
ever provided for them who were not elected; theſe are ſet forth 
n ſuch general propoſals and offers as we read in the bible: IFhojo- 
fer believeth ſhall be ſuved: Whoſoever will, let him come and take the wa- 
ler of life freely: Ho, every one that thirſteth, e. Look unto me and be 
fred, all ye ends of the earth, Fc. If there were no ſuch bleſſing pro- 
ded for them, ſo much as in a conditional manner, ſurely it could 
never be really and actually, and expreſsly oftered to them. Surely 
the righteous, the gracious, and the holy God does not tantalize 
lis perithing and miſerable creatures, nor ſend his goſpel and his 
miniſters to offer them a mere nullity inſtead of a benefit? Chriſt 
loes not call them in his goſpel to receive an empty nothing, when 

Swords propoſe to them a ſolid bleſſing. He does not invite them 
vtruſt in a Saviour for ſomething which this Saviour was never en- 
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truſted with to be beſtowed upon them, even if they did repent. 
or to hope in him for a verbal ſalvation which has notbing real in | 
it, that is, fora mere word or name without a meaning, or a pro- 
mie without a bleſſing in it. But becauſe this is a queſtion of great | 
unportance, I ſhall treat it more diſtinctly. : 


QUesrT. XIII. ow fer has the glorious Undertaking of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt provided any Hope of Satcation: for tho who were not eternuliy 
chojen, and gicen into the Hands of Chriſt, to be redeemed and ſaved * 


The enquiry here is not, whether any of them who are not origin- 
ally choſen of God, ſhall be finally ſaved. Ihe event though it be 
known to God, yet it is lett to be determined by their own choice, 
or refuſal of this falvation. God himſelf has put no effectual and 
inſurmountable bar, or rather no bar at all, in their way, to pre- 
vent their acceptance of his grace. His chuſing other perſons who 
were ſeliow-ſinners, to make them certain partakers of this grace, 
is no hinderance to thoſe who were not choſen, from accepting tlie 
ſame. It is my opinion that there is ſuch a thing as a general jifici- 

of pardon, grace and happineſs, provided for all mankind by [cus 
Chrift : And it is left to their own natural powers, under common 
helps, to accept or refuſe it. That there is ſuch a conditional fal- 
vation, and ſuch real offers of eternal life procured by the overfloy- 
ing merit of Chriſt, I think may be proved by theſe following con- 
—— : 

I. It is very hard to vindicate the ſincerity of the bleſſed God, or 
his Son, in their univerſal offers of grace and ſalvation to men, and 
their ſending miniſters with ſuch metlages and-invitations to accept 
of mercy, it there be not {uch a conditional pardon and ſalvation 
provided for them. It is granted that the miniſters who are lent io 
Preach this goſpel, and ofter this grace of ſalvation to the non-elct, 
may be very lſincere in their miniſtry, for they know not whom 
God bas choſen, and for whom he has provided this ſpecial grace; 
and therefore they offer it to all perſons, according to their general 
commiſſion; Mark xvi. 15. Go ye into all the world, end preach tht 

wel to every creature, c. But how can God, or Chriſt, be {incers 
in ſending their miniſters with this commiſſion, to offer this grace 
to all men, if they know that God has never provided ſuch grace 
ar ſalvation for any but the cic&, no, not ſo much as conditionally 


It is hard to ſuppoſe that the great God, who is truth itſelf, and 
fincere and faithful in all his dealings, ſhould call upon dying men 
to truſt in a Saviour for eternal life, when this Saviour has not cler- 
nal life entruſted with him to give them, if they do repent : It 
hard to conceive how the great Governor of the world can be fit. 
cere in inviting and requiring ſinners who are on the brink of hell, 
to caſt themſelves upon an empty word of invitation, a mere ha- 
dow and appearance of ſupport, if there be nothing real to beat 
them up from thoſe deeps of deſtruction, nothing but mere words 
and empty invitations. Can we think that the nghteous and ha! 
God would encourage his miniſters to call them to lean and reſt the 
weight of their immortal concerns and happineis upon a goſpel 
2 covenat of grace, a Mediator, and his merit and righicoufneb, 
&c. all which are a mere nothing with regard to them, a heap 
empty names, an unſupporting void which cannot uphold them! 
When our bleſſed Redegmer charges the Jews with aggrav#* 
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uilt for refuſing his grace, can we ſuppoſe he had no ſuch grace 
jn his hand to offer them? Or when he, as.it were, conſigns them 
over to death, becauſe, ſays he, ye will not come unto me that ye 

have life ; John v. 40. can we ſuppoſe he has no eternal life, not ſo 
much as a conditional grant of it in his hands for them ? | 


By the way I cannot but take notice here, that in order to avoid 
theſe hard and abſurd conſequences of the calls of grace and offers of 


ſalvation where none is really provided, ſome perſons chuſe rather 


roundly to aſſert, there are no calls of grace, no offers of pardon or ful- 
ration at all in the word of God, to any but the elect: And I think of the 
two it is the more defenſible or confiſtent doctrine, though it ſeems 
to run counter to a great many plain ſcriptures in the Old Teſtament 
and the New; for there are many texts wherein pardon and ſalva- 
tion are propoſed to all ſinners whatſoever, without any regard 
whether they are choſen of God or no: And it is the deſign and 
voice of the whole current of ſcripture, to call finners to repentance 
by promiſes of mercy, and to enforce that which Iſaiah ſpeaks, 
chapter Iv. 6, 7. Seck ye the Lord while he may be found: Call ye upon him 
while he ts near : Let the wicked forſake his way, and the unrighteous man 
hs thoughts ; let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. And what our Lord him- 
ſelf pronounces in his perſonal miniſtry has the fame defign, when 
he calls to all the ſinners in Galilee, repent and believe the goſpel, for I 
come not to call the righteous, but finners to "repentance ; Mark ii. 17. 
And St. Peter and St. Paul, his two chief meſſengers or apoſtles, 
call all the crucifiers of Chriſt in general, and the heathen nations, 
to repent and be converted, that their fins might be bloited out; and to 
beliece in the name of the Lord Jeſus, that they may be ſaved; Acts iii. 
19, and xiii. 38. and xvii. 30. [le commands all men every where to 
repent ; Rom. x. 11, 13. while our Saviour moſt — informs 
us; Mat. xxii. 14. that many are called, but few are choſen, Yet, I 
think, we muſt cancel all theſe ſcriptures, and deny all offers of 
grace and ſalvation made to finners in general if Chriſt procured 
and provided nothing for them ; or we muſt grant that there is a 
conditional ſalvation provided for all mankind, in order to juſtify 
the fincerity of God and his Son in the public call and general in- 
Vitation given to ſinners to repent and accept of this ſalvation. 


II. It is very hard to defend the ſincerity of the Spirit of God, in 
awakening the conſciences of theſe perſons ſometimes, who are 
not elected, and ſtirring them up to think of receiving the ſalvation 
of Chriſt upon the terms of the goſpel, if there be no ſuch ſalvation 
conditionally provided for them to receive : It is hard to ſuppoſe 
that God ſhould ſend his own Spirit to excite the conſciences of 
ſuch ſinners in any common degrees to any repentings for fin, even 
in the moſt legal lende, and to bring them near to the kingdom of 
beayen in the beginnings of conviction and ſorrow, if there was no 
pardon provided in any ſenſe for thoſe who are not choſen, whether 
they repent or no; or that the Spirit ſhould give them any, even 
the weakeſt excitations, to truſt in the merit of a Saviour, if that 
merit has obtained no bleſſing for them, not ſo much as conditionalꝭ 
Shall it be ever ſaid, that God the Father, and his Son and Spirit 

we each done their parts to encourage and excite non-elett finners 
0 truſt in the goſpel for ſalvation, or the leaſt grace or falyation ia 
i conditional ſenſe provided for them to truſt in or to accept of ? 

II. Itis equally difficult to vindicate the equity of God, as the 
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= . - . A ue 
judge of all men, in condemning unbelievers, and E them ö 
eternally for not 1 the offers of pardon, if there was not fo ang 
much as a conditional pardon provided for them ; and for not reſt. he. 


ing on the merit of Chritt, and receiving his ſalvation, when there that 
was no ſuch merit appointed for them to reſt upon, nor any ſuch !“ 
{alvation for them to receive. Surely it will appear in the day 0 Wy = © 
judgment, that the final condemnation of ſinners, and their eterna; = 


miſery, was merely the fruit of their own negligence and diſobe. WW”? 
dience to the voice of the goſpel, and refuſing the offered grace, t 
and not to any real want of ſufficient proviſion made for them by = 
him who calls them to receive it. The language of Chriſt, in his Cit 


miniſtry to ſinners, is, Come to this feaſt of the goſpel, for all things are WF; 
ready ; Mat. xxii. 4. Thus is the condemnation, that when light came 4 
the world, they loved darknefs rather than light ; John iii. 18, 19. Men ich 
are expreſsly condemned becauſe they would not heliete in Chriſt, nor cone "a 
unto him that they night late life; chapter v. 40. and therefore 9 . 

Wer 


die in their ſins, as the apoſtle John often reprèeſents, chapter vii. 
21, 24. Surely the Lord Jeſus would never be ſent in flaming fire to V 
render vengeance on them that obey not the goſpel; 2 Theſſ. i. 8, 9. in WM of 
the commands ot it, nor receive this ſalvation, it there was no tut- , 
ficient ſalvation provided in that goſpel which commands them to il cls 
receive it. Gris 

It will render this conſideration much more forcible, when we ob- 
ſerve, that there is a much ſeverer condemnation and more dread- WW.” © 
ful puniſhment threatened to thoſe who have heard of this grace “ 
and never laid hold of it, in proportion to the degree of light in WM * 
which this grace was ſet before them. It is ſaid, /t Hu be le/s te- mani 
rable for the cities which refuſed to receixe the goſpel that Chriſt preached, Hui lum . 
for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment ; Mat. xi. 22, 24. and He 
they that dejpije the goſpel of Chriſt, of how much forer puniſhment ſuppoſe 1 1 
all they be thought worthy, than thoſe who deſhied the law of oH * Hed. WW ſuffie 
X. 28, 29. So'that their enjoying the propoſals of this grace and this te 
goſpel, makes their caſe much worſe than if they had never en. there 
Joyed it; and can we think that the righteous Judge of the word Wi whic 
will merely ſend words of grace and ſalvation amongſt them, 01 Bl of C 
purpoſe to make his creatures ſo much the more miſerable, het gr 
there is no real grace or ſalvation contained in thoſe words, for for t| 
them who refuſe to receive it? It is very hard indeed to vindicate BY uin 
the righteouſneſs of the ſentence of their double condemnation and fem 
puniſhment, for the refuſal of pardon and talvation, if there was Chr. 
not ſo much as a conditional pardon, and a conditional falvatio! WF is  { 
provided for them, | who! 


IV. lt is very hard to ſuppoſe, that when the word of God, by ll © Cl 
the general commands, promiſes, threatenings, given to all men Wi br 
whatſoever, and often repeated therein, repretents mankind as in tenſe 
Kate of probation®, and in the way towards eternal rewards 0! ; 
eternal puniſhments, according to their behaviour in this life: 112y, 


it is hard to ſuppoſe all this thould be no real and juſt repreients- Van 
tion, but a mere amuſement: That all theſe propoſals of mercy, 
Would 
, Fe Pa * . Wie | 
* know it has been the opinion of ſome perſons, that this life is not properly cal wo ; 
led a tate of probation or trial of men lor cternity, becauſe the final event is not un- ſee ng 
certain, ſince it is known to God already, and partly determined by him: And m Writer 
theſe very perſons will ſay, that a ſeaſon of affliction or temptation is a ſeaſon “ unt, 


trial to the people of God; tor ſo it is often called in ſcripture; 2 Cor. viii. 2 He, 
Xi. 36. and 1 Pet. iv. 12, aud 1 Pet, i, 7. it is Called, 7he 2rial of our faith, &c. Nay | 
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and diſplays of the gracious dealings of God, ſhould be an empty 
ew with regard to all the millions of mankind, beſides the few 
that are choſen to happineſs ; and that they ſhould really be fo 
ed in a wretched, hopeleſs, and deplorable ſtate under the firft 
in of the firſt man, that they are utterly irrecoverable from the 
ruins of it; and that even as unalterably ſo as devils are, without 
any hope of recovery from their ſtate of guilt and miſery, tor whom 
there was no Saviour provided, and whom God has not treated in 
this way of precept, promiſe and threatening. Is there not a plain 
lfference made in ſcripture, between the angels who ſinned, whom God 
hared not, but caſt them down from heaven into chains of darkneſs, and man- 


nd who ſinned, to whom God N time and ſpace for repentance, 


means of grace, offers of pardon, conditional promiſes of ſalvation, 
with a command to all men to accept of it? What can manifeſt 
the bleſled God to be upon terms of mercy with them, if this does 
not? 


V. This ſeems to he a fair and eaſy way to anſwer ſeveral of 
thoſe texts of ſcripture, which repreſent God as the Saviour of all 
men, eſpecially of them who beliece ; 1 Tim. iv. 10. and aſſert, that God 
calls and commands all men every where to repent ; Acts xvii. 30. That 
Grit taſted death for every man; Heb. ii. 9. That he gave himſelf a 
ranſom for all men, to be teſtified in due time; 1 Pim. ii. 6. That he died 


fir all; 2 Cor. v. 15. That he gare himſelf to be the propitiation for the 
fins of the whole world ; 1 John ii. 2. and the Father ſent the Son to be the 


Saviour of the world chapter iv. 14. and that God fo loved the world of 
mankind, that he jent his Son, not to condemn the world, but that through 
lin the world might be faced; and that whoſoever believes in his Son Jeſus, 


* * * 


ſhould not periſh, but ſhould have eternal life ; ] ohn 111. 16, 17. 


| grant indeed, that many of theſe ſcriptures may have a pretty 
ſufficient anſwer given to them by the art of criticiſm, even upon 
the ſuppoſition that ſalvation is provided only for the ele&; but 
there are ſome few of thoſe ſcriptures, and of their parallel places, 
which can never be ſo well explained, but by ſuppoſing the death 
of Chrift has ſuch an all- ſufficient and overflowing merit in it, as 
to provide a ſufficient conditional pardon, and conditional ſalvation 
for the non-ele&, while it alſo provides abſolute, effectual and cer- 
fin pardon and ſalvation for thoſe whom God has elected. It 
ſeems evident to me from ſeveral texts of the word of God, that 
Chriſt did not die with an equal defign for all men; but that there 
h a ſpecial number whom the Father choſe and gave to the Son, 
whole falvation is abſolutely ſecured by the death and interceffion 
of Chriſt ; John xvii. 6, 9, 10. but why ſhould this hinder our in- 
terpretation of ſome other texts in a more general and catholic 
leuſe, where the love of God and Chriſt to mankind, are expreſſed 
n more univerſal phraſes and terms? Why thould we affect to 
mit that grace which is exprefled in an unlimited form of ſpeech ? 
Thy may we not ſuppoſe conditional pardon and conditional ſal- 


Would -fain know, whether the event of every ſeaſon of trial of every kind of men, 
Wiether of faints or finners, be not known to God, and in this ſenſe it is not uncer- 
Un; and vet ſcripture, with much propriety, calls the one a ſeaſon of trial: and 1 
© no reaſon to exclude the other from the ſame name, eſpecially finee the facred 
urtets uſe it for wicked men alſo. Rev. iii. 10. I will keep thee from the howr of 
taten, or trial, which fhall come h all the world, to try them wwhis/ die wpaen the 


» 
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vation, and the offers of the goſpel, and the means of grace which 
are neceſſary to it, to be the purchaſe of the death of Chriſt, ſince 
the death of fo glorious a perſon has ſuch an exuberant value in it, 
and ſuch all- ſufficient merit; and eſpecially ſince it is allowed to 
ſuperabound to far as to purchaſe the continuance of the world, and 
common bleſſings of life for mankind ? 


Here let it be obſerved, that when the remonſtrants affert that 
Chriſt died for all mankind, merely to purchaſe conditional ſalvation 
for them, and when thoſe * who profets to be the ſtricteſt calviniſts, 
aſſert Chriſt died only and merely to procure abſolute and effectual 
pardon and falvation for the elect, it is not becauſe the whole ſcrip. 
ture every where expreſsly or plainly reveals or aſlerts the partich- 
lar ſeniiments of either of theſe ſects, with an excluſion of the 
other; but the reaſon of theſe different aflertions of men is this, 
that the holy writers, in different texts, purſuing different ſubjects, 
and ſpeaking to different perſons, ſometimes ſcem to favour each 
of theſe two opinions +, and men being at a loſs to reconcile them 
by any medium, run into different extremes, and entirely follow 
one of theſe tracks of thought, and negle& the other. But ſurely, 
if there can be a way found to reconcile theſe two doctrines of the 
abſolute ſalvation of the ele&, by the obedience, righteouſneſs and 
death of Chriſt 1 it for them, with all things neceſlary to 
the poſſeſſion of it, and alſo of the conditional ſalvation provided 
for all mankind, and offered to them in the oſpel, through the all- 
fufhcient and overflowing value of the — and ſufferings of 
Chriſt : this will be the moſt fair, natural and eaſy way of recon- 
ciling theſe different texts of ſcripture, without any {train or torture 
put upon any of them. 


Nor indeed can I conceive why the remonſtrant ſhould be uncaly 
to have pardon and ſalvation abſolutely provided for the elett, 
fince all the reſt of mankind, eſpecially ſuch as hear the Sade. 
have the ſame conditional ſalvation which they contend for, {incere- 
1 propoſed to their acceptance; nor can I fee any reaſon why the 

trifteit calviniſt ſhould be angry, that the all-ſufhcient merit af 
hriſt ſhould overflow ſo far in its influence, as to provide con- 
tional ſalvation for all mankind, ſince the cle& of God have that 
_ Certain and abſolute ſalvation which they contend for, ſecured to 

them by the ſame merit; and eſpecially ſince that great and admi- 
Table reformer, John Calvin, whoſe name they affect to wear, and 
to whole authority they pay ſo great a regard, has ſo plainly de- 
Clared in his writings, that there is a ſenſe in which Chriſt died for 
the fins of the whole world, or all mankind ; and he fometimes goes 
ſo far as to call this the redemption of all. See his comments on 
the following ſcripturesf, 


*I ſay, thoſe who profeſs to be the firifieft calvinift; not ths they do really come 
neareſt to Calvin's ſentiments and language; for Calvin himſelf has frequently n- 
timated in his comments on ſcripture, that Chrift did in ſome ſenſe die for all men: 
See the end of this fifth conſideration. 


+ This is a moſt evident truth, that ſcripture, in different parts of it, ſeems by 1s 
expreſſions to favour each of theſe opinions; otherwiſe it could never be, that * 
writers of the different parties ſhould each of them bring fo many texts to ſupp” 
and vindicate their own ſentiments, and which plainly give ſo much difliculty an 
perplexity to the writers of the oppoſite ſide to anſwer them. = 
t It may be proper to obſerve here, that ſome of the moſt rigid and narrow ny 
ations of grace to men are ſound chigfy in his mytitutions, which were written in : : 
youth, But his comments on ſcripture were the labours of Ins riper years an * 
turer judgment. 
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Mat. xxvi. 8. This is my blood of the New Teftament, which was ſhed for 
many for the remiſſion of Jins. Sub multorum nomine non partem 
mundi tantum defignat, fed totum humanum genus. Under the 
name of many, he :gnifies not a part of the world only, but all 
mankind. 

Rom. v. 18. 4s by the offence of one, judgment came upon all ta condemn- 
ation, ſo by the righteoujneſs of one, the rec gift came upon all men to juſtifi- 
ation of le. Communem omnium gratiam facit quia omnibus ex- 
ata eſt, non quod ad omnes extendatur re ipſa: Nam etſi paſſus 
> Chriſtus pro peccatis totius mundi, atque omnibus indifterenter 
Dei benignitate oftertur, non tamen omnes apprehendunt. He 
makes this grace common to all, becauſe it is ſet before all, though 
not really and in fact reached out to all. For though Chriſt ſuffered 
for the ſins of the whole world, and he is offered inditierently to all 
by the bounty of God, yet all do not receive him. 

1 Cor. viii. 11, 12. Through thy knowledge ſhall the weak brother periſh 
for whom Chriſt died? On which Calvin remarks thus: If the foul of 
every weak perſon was the purchaſe of the blood of Chriſt, he that 
for the ſake of a little meat, plunges his brother again into death 
who was redeemed by Chritt, thews at how mean a rate he eſteems 
the blood of Chriſt. | 

John ii. 2. Ie is the propitiation for our fins; and not for ours only, 
but alſo for the ſins of the whole world, Hie movelur quæſtio, quomodo 
mundi totius peccata expientur ?—aliqui dixerunt——Sufficienter 
pro toto mundo paſſum cite Chriſtum, fed pro electis tantum effica- 
citer, Vulgo hec ſolutio in ſcholis obtinuit: Ego quanquam we- 
um eſſe illud dictum fateor, nego tamen preſent! loco quadrare. 
Here a queſtion is raiſed, How can the fins of the whole world be 
ealy Wl expiated ? Some have faid, Chriſt ſuffered ſuſhciently for the whole 
lect, WY world, but effectually for the ele& alone. This is the common 
ſpel, WW folution of the ſchools : And though I confeſs this is a truth, yet I 
ere: do not think it agrees to this place. 


* 2 Pet. ii. 1. There hall be fulſe teachers among you, who privily all 
* bring in damnable hereſies, even denyeng the Lord that bought them, and bring 
chat won themſelves fwift deſtruction. 1 ametſi varus modis abnegatur 
dto Chriſtus, eum tamen hic, meo judicio, attingit Petrus, qui expri- 
2 mitur apud judam: nempe, dum gratia Dei in laſciviam converti- 
= tur, Redemit enim nos Chriſtus, ut populum haberet ſegregatum 
de- © omnibus mundi inquinamentis, addictum fanCtitati & inno- 
for centiæ. Qui igitur excullo reno, in omnem licentiam ſe proji- 
de. ciunt, non immeritò dicuntur Chriſtum abnegare, a quo redemptt 
1 * lunt. "That is, though Chriſt is denied mazy ways, yet in my opt- 
nion Peter means the ſame thing here which Jude expreſſes, viz. 
that the grace of God is turned into wantonneſs : for Chriſt hath 
ome redeemed us, that he might have a people tree from all the defile- 
in- ments of the world, and devoted to holineſs and innocence: 
nen. Whoſoever therefore ſhake off the yoke, and throw themſelves into 
4 al licentiouſneſs, are juſtly ſaid to deny Chriſt, by whom they were 
ne -<decmcd, 


port Jude, verſe 4. Turning the office of our God into wantonnefs, and denying 
aud the ouly Lord God, and Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Chriſtum vero abnegari 

ntelligit, quum hi qui ſanguine illius redempti fuerant, diabolo le 
rurſus mancipantes, incomparahile illud pretium quantum in fe ir- 
tum faciunt. The apoſtle here means that Chriſt is denied, when 
life who were redeemed with his blood, again enſlave themlſelyes 
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to the devil, and, as far as in them lies, make that incomparahle 
price vain and ineffectual. Thus it appears, that Calvin himſelf 
thought that Chriſt and his ſalvation are offered to all, and that in 
But I proceed to the laſt contideration, 


VI. That all mankind have ſome conditional ſalvation provided 
for them, and ſome real grace and pardon offered to them by a new 
covenant, appears from this, that all men, both wicked and right. 
eous, or juſt and unjuſt, all be raiſed from tlie dead, to give an account of 
things done in the body, whether good or evil, and to receive rewards or 
puniſhments in their body, as well as in their fouls, according to 
their improvement or 2 of the diſpenſations under 
which they have lived. This ſeems to be the ſenſe of ſeveral ſcrin- 
tures; Joln v. 28, 29. 2 Cor. v. 10. Now a refurreQton is by ng 
means provided by the law of innocency or the covenant of works: 
That only threatens death for fin, without the leaſt hint or thought 
This doctrine of the reſurrection there. 
fore ſeems to be the effect of the overflowing merit of Chriſt, and 
perhaps that expreſſion of the apoſtle may have ſome reference to 
it. 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22. Since by man came death, by man came alſo the 


fome ſenſe he died for all. 


of the body's rifing again. 


reſurrection of the dead ; for as in Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt /hall all be made 


alize; though I confeſs it may be alſo conſtrued and confined only 
But it is evident that jeſus Chriſt 


to the reſurrection of the ſaints. of 
has this power to raiſe the dead, even ſinners as well as ſaints, and 


authority to Judge all the world, given him of the Father as a Mediator, or 
becauſe he is the Son Hun. Aud all that are in the graves—fſhatl come forth; 
they who have done good to the rejurrection of life, and they that have done 


exil to the reſurrection of damnation; john v. 2529. They who hare 
believed in Chriſt, and obeyed him, ſhall be raiſed up at laſt to 
happinels ; but thoſe who have diſobeyed the gotpel, ſhall be rait- 


ed in order to be puniſhed with everlaſting deft ruction jrom the preſence of 


the Lord; 2 Theft. i. 9. 
Now ſurely this reſurrection of all mankind muſt be built upon 
the foot of a new covenant given or offered to all mankind, fince 
the old covenant of innocency, or the law of works, appoints eter- 
nal lite without dying tor the obedient, and death without a refur- 
rection for the diſobedient. Such a covenant therefore as admits 
natural death to ſeize even upon thoſe who are obedient to It, 
and provides a reſurrection even for thoſe who are diſobedient, mull 
needs be a different covenant from the law of works, which admits, 
no death for the one, nor provides any reſurrection for the other, 
There was therefore doubtleſs a generel proclamation of pardon 
and ſalvation to all mankind, who were 13 in Adam, contained 
in the tuft promiſe, or the goſpel that was preached to Adam, the 
firft father or mankind, by God himſelf, in the garden after his fall: 
And this was again 3 to all the world by Noah, the ſecon 
father of mankind, and a preacher of righteouſneſs ; otherwiſe I 
think the reſurrection would not reach to every man and woman in 
the world. Let it be conſidered alſo, that this very refurrection 
of the bodies of ſinful mankind, brings with it an additional penalty 
and miſery, beyond what the law of innocency threatened, even 
the everlaſting puniſhment of the new-raiſed body, and the foulas 
united to it: Now this cannot, with ſuch evident juſtice, be inflicted 
upon the non-eleR, if they are under no other covenant but that 
of innocency, or the law of works, becauſe no ſuch puniſhment * 
threatened or implied in that law, as far as I can rcad it. 
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Now would there have been any ſuch thing as ſinners ariſing 
Fm the dead, that we can find in the bible, if Chriſt Jeſus had not 
tiken upon him to be a Mediator between God and fallen man, ſo 
fir as to ſet mankind upon ſome new foot of hope; and thus unbe- 
levers and impenitent perſons are puniſhed in their new-raifed 
bodies, for rejecting this hope. For fince the broken law or cove - 
nant of works leaves the body under the power of death for ever, 
we can hardly ſuppoſe that the Son of God, the chief miniiter 
of his Father's grace, would provide a reſurrection of the body 
for breakers of that original law, merely to put them to ſeverer 
puniſhments and more intenſe torments, than that broken law 
threatened, if there were not ſome advantage in the nature of things, 
derived to them from his meditation, to balance it: Now what 
equal advantage is there to balance this ſeverer puniſhment, it there 
be not ſome conditional hope of their recovery from the miſery of 
their fallen ſtate, upon ſuppoſition that they ſincerely endeavour to 
perform all the duties of this new covenant, as tar as the revelation 
of them comes within their notice ; that 1s, that they repent of their 
fins, and truſt in the divine grace and forgiveneſs, in order to their 
acceptance. 


Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the righteous and appointed Judge, will 
never give occaſion for any of all the miterable multitude to ſay, 
that they are condemned to an endle!s puniſhment in their new- 
raiſed bodies, for breaking God's original law of innocency, which 
puniſhment was never threatened in that law. He will never give 
lem reaſon to complain, that, with regard to them, he came not 
tobe a Mediator or a Saviour, but merely to add to their miſery, 
by a reſurrection to eternal pain, without any equivalent of hope: 
Or that he came to expoſe them to double damnation for refuſin 
lis grace, when he had none for them to accept. Ihe goodnets 
and equity of God, and his Son, will never ſuffer ſuch an imputa- 
tion ty 859 any part of their tranſactions: And as they have 
both agreed in pronouncing theſe words; John iii. 17. God ſent not 
"is Hon into the world to condemn the world, but that the world through him 
welt be ſured * they will both agree alſo in ſuch a conduct, as thall 
ut 10 much as appear to run counter to fuch a ſolemn expreſſion of 
Face, or to the common notions and rules of juitice. 


vince therefore it appears pretty evident, that Jeſus, the righteous 
Judge, will not condemn finners for refuſing that grace and that fal- 
ton, which had no reality in things, and which was never really 
offered to their acceptance, nor ſo much as provided; and fince he 
vill never punith ſinners by the mere law or covenant of works, 
wich the puniſhment of a relurrection of the body, which were never 
Wreatened nor included in that law or covenant ; we muſt conclude, 
«cording to the repreſentation of ſcripture, according to the rules 
ol juſtice, and the reaſon of things, that there muſt be ſome other 
chenant, ſome covenant of grace and ſalvation, under which all men 
Ttuated, and which has really been offered to all mankind, either 
n clearer or in more obſcure notices thereof; ſuch a covenaat, 
WMereby the reſurrection of the body to eternal happineſs, is the 
pointed reward of thoſe who receive this offered ſalvation ; and 


5 If the word 0 in the two or three firſt places, ſignifies a without diſ- 

"my why ſhould the world in the laſt place ſignify only the elect? Is not a con- 
* Ty or indefinitive ſalvation hete intimated to be provided for mankind, whether 
de Jews or geatiles, 
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whereby the reſurrection of the body to cternal miſery, is the 
appointed puniſhment of thoſe who retuſe to comply with the grace 
of that diſpentation under which they are placed, and neglect tg 


| 
| 
receive this falvation. Thus I think I have proved it pretty clearly | 
at leaſt to my own fatisfa&tion, that the non-ele& among men are 
not predeſtinated to eternal miſery by any abſolute act of reproba- : 
tion, nor are they left in the ſtate of fallen angels or devils, for whom , 
there is no Saviour appointed, and who cannot have any reaſonable 
hope; but that there is a conditional falvation provided for all men, 
and offered to them in the goſpel, by the glorious all-ſufficiency and ( 
redundance of the merit of Chriſt. i 
The doctrine of reprobation, in the moſt ſevere and abſolute ſenſe a 
of it, ſtands in ſuch a direct contradiction to all our notions of kind. t 
neſs and love to others, in which the bleſſed God is ſet forth as our 0 
example, that our reaſon cannot tell how to receive it. Vet, if it were 
never fo true, and never fo plainly revealed m ſeripture, it would w 
only be a doctrine which might require our humble aſſent, and our Cl 
filent ſubmiſſion to it, with awful rev erence of the majeſty and ſove- to 
reignty of the great God. But it is by no means a doctrine, in m 
winch we, as men, could or ſhould rejoice and glory, or take plea- fri 
fure in it; becaulc it hath ſv dreadful an aſpect on far the greateſ: je 
art ot our tellow-creatures, confidered as mere creatures. Nor do 05 
think the blefled God would require us ſo far to diveſt ourſelves ſih 
of humanity, as to take a ſecret ſatisfaction in the abſolute and eter- by 
nal appointment of ſuch numbers of our kindred in fleſh and blood, 
to everlaſting perdition : Much leſs thould we make this awful and | 
terrible article a matter ot our public boaſt and triumph, even if we = 
could prove it to be revealed, but rather mourn for it. And fince Uo 
there are ſo many expreſſions of ſcripture, that give us reaſon * 
to think that Chriſt lived and died in ſome reſpects as a common en 
Nlediator of mankind, though with a peculiar regard to the cled, 20 
methinks this doctrine of the extenſive goodneſs of God, is a much we 
more deſirable opinion, and ſhould be more chearfully received by * 


us, as it is ſo agreeable to our duty of charity to all men, and ſcems ae 
ſo neceſſary to us at preſent, for vindicating the juſtice, goodnels 
and finccrity of the bleſſed God, in his tran{aRions with mankind. 
When therefore I hear men talk of the doctrine of reprobation, with WW pen 
a ſpecial! guſt and reliſh, as a favourite article, I cannot but ſulpect WW flue 
their good temper, and queſtion whether they lore their neighbour as WH Gag 
they do them/etres. The caſe is very different, when ſaints are called 
in ſcripture to rejoice in the public judgments of God, exercited 
upon the antichriftian ſtate, or upon the wicked opprefſors, and & 
incorrigible fianers of the world; For that is the effect of God's 


equity and righteouſneſs, as a wiſe and faithful Governor; but this MW inn 
would be an inftance merely of his dreadful ſovereignty and terro!, WF not 1 
and hardly contiſtent with goodneſs. 105 
| in 


L would aſk leave alſo in this place to enquire, what great adyan- Ray 
tages can be derived to religion or chriſtianity, by endeavouring t0 BR 
limit the extent of the death of Chriſt, and to take away all manne! 
of hopes, and prayers, and endeayours from the non-ele&. Does 
the doQrine of election of perſons obtain any further confirmation 
by it ? No, by no means. Their {ſalvation is ſecured, whatſoever 
becomes of the reſt of mankind, whether they have any hopes 0 
no. Does the goodneſs and ſpecial grace of God acquire any fut 
ther honours by this limitation? No certainly. Diyine grace 15 Pet” 
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ſectly the ſame towards the ele&, as though there were no other 
perſon in the world. Are the elect any way diſcouraged by it? Not 
in the leaſt : But many perſons who are awakened to a ſenſe of fin, 
and are ſeeking after Chriſt for ſalvation, by this narrow doctrine 
may be terribly diſcouraged from receiving his offers of grace, when 
they are taught to doubt whether there be any grace provided for 
them, or whether Jeſus be appointed to act as their Saviour. It 
may be a means to drive ſome you ſouls to deſpair, when they 
hear, that unleſs they are elected, they may ſeek after ſalvation b 
Chriſt in vain, for there is none purchaſed for them, not ſo muc 
as conditionally : And it may tempt them to begin at the wrong end, 
and ſeek to pry into the counſels of God, and enquire after what 
they can never know, that is, their election of God, before they 
dare truſt in grace, or ſubmit to the goſpel of Chriſt, 


Now if many inconveniences may ariſe from this limitation of the 
whole virtue of the blood of Chriſt only to the elect, and utterly ſe- 
cluding all the reſt of mankind ; and if no valuable end or advantage 
toreligion can be obtained by this narrow opinion, what ſhould make 
men ſo zealous to get the greateſt part of the world excluded utterly 
from all hopes, and all ſalvation ? | know there have been many ob- 
jections raiſed againſt this charitable opinion of the extent of Chriſt's 
death in books of controverſy ; but the two chief and moſt plau- 
ſible are theſe, which I will endeavour chiefly to anfwer, and 
by theſe anſwers lead the way for ſolving the reſt, | 


Objection I. But may it not be ſaid here, if there be only an out- 
ward ſufficiency of ſalvation provided for the non-eleR, by a condi- 
tional pardon procured through the death of Chriſt it they ſhould 
repent and believe, but no inward ſufficiency of grace provided to 
enlighten their minds, to change their hearts, and enable them to 
exerciſe this faith and repentance, the event will be infallibly and 
neceſſarily the ſame, and their damnation as neceſſary and certain, 
as if there were no outward ſalvation provided; ſince they of them- 
elves cannot repent, they cannot believe; for by the fall all men 
ae become blind in ſpiritual things, and dead in hin, 


Anſwer. It is granted, that no finner will truly and fincerely re- 
dent and believe in Chriſt, without the powerful and efteQual in- 
fluences of converting grace; and therefore they are called blind and 
dead in fin, becauſe God knows the final event will be the ſame as it 
rye were under a natural impoſſibility, or utter natural impotence. 
And for this reaſon the converſion of a ſinner is called, a new creation ; 
100 born again ; giving fight to the blind; or, a reſurrection. from the dead: 
And the neceſſity of divine power to effect this change, is held forth 
in many places of ſcripture. Yet we muſt fay ſtill, that finners are 
not under ſuch a real natural — — of repenting and believ- 
ng, as though they were naturally blind or dead. It is true, the 

ind and the dead have loſt their natural powers of feeing and 
moving; but when ſcripture repreſents the inability of, finners to 
**pent, or believe in Chriſt, by ſuch figures and metaphors as death 
8 blindneſs, it muſt be remembered theſe are but metaphors and 
zures, ſuch as the holy writers, and all the eaſtern nations fre- 
Uuently uſe ; and;they muſt not be underſtood in their literal powers 
or faculties of underſtanding, will, and affections, which are the 


only natural powers neceſſary to believe and repent. 
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Now it is plain that theſe natural faculties, powers, or capacities 
are not loſt by the fall; tor if they were not, there would be no man- 
ner of need or uſe of any moral means or motives, ſuch as com- 
mands, threatenings, promiſes, exhortations ; theſe would all he 
impertinent and abſurd, for they could have no more influence on 
linners, than if we command or exhort a blind perton to fee, or x 
dead body to riſe or move; which commands and exhortations 
would appear ridiculous and uſeleſs. And fince the blefled God, 
in his word, uſes thete moral means and motives to call fifners to 

' repentance and faith, it is certain that they have natural powers 
and faculties ſufficient to underſtand and practiſe theſe 81 
and therefore they are not under a neceſſity of ſinuing, and of being 
deſtroyed, ſince Re is nothing more wanted in a way of fufficient 
natural powers, facultics, or abilitics, than what they have. 


All the other impotence and inability therefore to finners tore- 
pent or believe, properly ſpeaking, is but moral, or ſeated chiefly 
in their wills. It is a great difinclination or averſion in theſe natu- 
ral faculties, to attend to, learn, or practiſe the things of God and 
religion“; and this holds them faſt in their ſinful ſtate in a ſimilar 
way, as if they were blind and dead, and 1 ſaid the final event will 
be the ſame, that is, they will never repent without almighty 
grace. And upon this account that Krone and ſettled inclination 
to fin, and averſion to God, which is in the will or affections, is 
repreſented in our own language, as well as in the eaſtern countries, 
by impotence or inability to forſake or ſubdue fin: As when a 
drunkard ſhall ſay, I had fuck a ſtrong deſire to the liquor, that I could not 
but drink to exceſs, I could not withhold the cup from my mouth : Or when « 
- murderer ſhall ſay, I hated my neighbour ſp much, that having a fair oppor- 
tunity, I could not help killing him : Or when we ſaying to a man of fury 
in his paſſion, you are jo warm at preſent, that you N things in a 
true light, you cannot hearken to reaſon, you cannot judge artght, you are ud 
capable acting regularly. And that this is the manner of ſpeaking in 
the eaſtern countries, is evident from the bible; Gen. xxxvil. 4. 
Joſeph's brethren hated him, and could not ſpeak peaceably to him : Yet you 
will grant all this is but moral impotence, that is, a very ſtrong 1n- 
clination to excels ofdrink, or murder, or paſſion, or a ſtrong averſion 
to the contrary virtues. Even in the things of common life the cannot 
ſometimes ſignifies nothing but the will not; Luke xi. 7. Trouble ne 
not, my door is hut, my children are with me in bed, I cannot i to gite thee; 
that is, I will not. And with regard to faith, or believing in Chriſt, 
our Saviour explains his own language in this manner. In one 
| place he ſaith, No man can come unto me except my Father draw ham ; John 
vi. 44. And in another place he charges the ſews with this as their 
fault: Ye will not come unto me, that ye may have life ; John v. 40. 80 
in the parable one excule is; Luke xiv. 20. I hare married d ft, 
aud. cannot come. All theſe citations intend the ſame thing: Their 
canuot is their will-not, that is, it is the ſtrength of their averſion to 


* I grin this inability to repent has been ſometimes called by our divines a 137 
tora] impotence, becauſe. it ariſes from the original corruption of our nature ſince ths 
dall of Adam; and ie this ſenſe I fully believe it. But this ſpring of it is much bet 
ter ſigniſied and expreſſed by the name of native impotence, to ſhew that it comes 
from our birth; and the quality of this impotence is bett called moral, being ſeated 
"chiefly in the will and affections, and not in any want of natural powers or n 
to perform what God requires: And the rcaſon is plain, zu. that no new natur 
powers are given by converting grace, but only a change ot the moral bent wu 
Elination of the ſoul, a happict turn given to our natural faculties by the {overe's 
grace of God and lus Spit. : 
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Chriſt, which is a moral impotence or inability to believe in him, 
and the fault lies in the will, 


St. Paul ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe ; Rom. viii. 7, $. where he 
ſhews, that it is the averſion or enmity of the carnal mind to God, 
which hinders it from obeying the law of God, and at laſt he ſays, 
it canuot be ſubject to it. The carnal mind is enmity agginſt God, for it is 
ut ſuhject to the law of God, neither indeed can be: So then they who are in 
the feſk cannat pleaſe God, "The fault ſtill lies in the will of intul man; 
and it is this makes it criminal, while it is naturally impoſſible to be 
avoided or overcome. And upon this account God is pleaſed to 
ule moral means and motives, iz, promiſes, threatenings, com- 
mands, &c. toward all men, tuch as are ſuited to awaken their 
hearts, and excite and perſuade their will to uſe all their natural 
abilities, to ſet their natural powers or faculties to work, to attend 
to, and learn, and practiſe faith and repentance ; and it is by theſe 
very means God perſuades his ele& powerfully to repent and be- 
lere. But when perſons will not hear, nor be influenced by theſe 
motives, becaute of their ſtrong and wiltul averſion to God and god- 
lineſs, their crime is entirely their own, and their condemnation is 
juſt. They have natural powers or faculties in them, which, if 
well tried, might overcome their native propenſity to vice, though 
they never will do it. 

If the great God, in a way of ſovereign mercy, gives ſome per- 
ſons ſuperior aids of grace to overcome this moral impotence, and 
conquer this averſion to God and goodneſs“*; it he effectually leads. 
uclnes, or perſuades them by his Spirit to repent and believe in 
Chriſt, this does not at all hinder the others from exerciſing their 
natural powers of underſtanding and will, in believ ing and repent- 
ng. Nor can any thing of their guilt and wilful impenitence be 
Imputed to the blefled God, who is Lord of his own favours, and 
gives or withholds where he pleaſes, and who ſhall ſay to lim, what doſt 
n; Why ſhould my eye be evil toward my neighbour, becauſe the 
we of God is govd ? Or what pretence have I to charge God with in- 
Juſtice, when he does more for me than he is bound to do, though 
he does more for my neighbour than he has done for me? 


Let this then be conſtantly maintained, there is a natural, in- 
ward ſufficiency of powers and faculties given to every finner to 
learken to the calls and offers of grace ed the goſpel, though they 
le under a moral impotence ; and there is an outward futhciency 
dt proviſion of pardon in the death of Chriſt, for every one who re- 
pents and accepts the goſpel, though pardon is not actually pro- 
cured for all men, nor ſecured to them. And thus much is ſufficient 
o maintain the ſincerity of God in his univerſal offers of grace 
trough eſus Chriſt, and his preſent commands to all men to repent 
and truſt in his mercy ; as well as to vindicate his equity in the laſt 
eat day, when the impenitent and unbelievers ſhall be condemn= 
ed. Their death lies at their own doors, for fince there was both 
dug ether the Spirit of God effectually perſuade the will to repent and believe in 
= Sprint > influence upon the will itielf, a by ſetting the things of the 
0 pet be fore the mind in ſo ftropg a light, and perſuading the ſoul ſo to attend to 

em, as ſhall effeqtually influence the will, this ſhall not be any matter of my preſent 


"2-7 or determination; for in both theſe the event and conſequences are much 
ame. There is no new natural power or faculty given to the ſoul in oder to 


{ * 
wü and repentance, but a divine influence upon the old natural powers, g1vang 
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nem anew and better turn, 
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an outward and inward ſufficiency for their recovery, the fault muſt 
he in their own free-will, in their wiltul averſion to God and Chriſt 
and his falyation. I think this diſtinction of natural and moral 
— and impotence, will reconcile all the various expreſſions of 


cripture on this ea, both to one another, as well as to the rea- 
ſon of things, which can hardly be reconciled any other way, 


Objection II. Suppoſe the non-ele& are not debarred from this 
ſalvation, by the want of natural powers ſufficient to receive and 

accept it, yet fince the great God foreſces this their averſion to fe- 
| —— and holineſs, and foreknows they will never accept tlie 

lvation of Chriſt, and that as certainly as if they had already re. 
nounced it; does not this future certainty of the event lay an ef. 
feQual bar againſt their believing and accepting it? For if they 
ſhould repent and accept, it would contradict the foreknowledge 
of God. We enquire alto further, can his offers of grace be fin- 
cere to perſons whom he foreſees will certainly reject it? What 
are theſe offers, but delufions of their hope, and appointed aggra- 
vations to increaſe their guilt ; fince God certainly knows thele of- 
fers of grace will be abuſed only to ſinful purpoſes ? 


Anſwer I. As for the firſt part of this enquiry, if we will give 
ourſelves leave to think impartially upon the caſe, we muſt agree, 
that the mere knowledge of any event, without any real influence 
from the power that knows, does not make the event neceſſary, 
whether it be foreknown or after-known. If I foreknow the fun 
will rife to-morrow, that has no more influence on the ſun's riſing 
than my after-knowledge that it roſe yeſterday. Now the great 
God, among his unſearchable powers and perfections, has a know- 
ledge of the agency of free cauſes, as we haye of neceſſary cauſes: 
And as he has a full view of all concomitant circumſtances, he hath 
a way to foreſee events in their contingent cauſes, ſuch as the free 
will of man is, as well as we have a way by reaſon to foreſee many 
Plngs in their neceſſary cauſes. It is certain he does foreknow 

e future contingent actions of men, even their wicked actions, 
becauſe he has foretold a multitude of them in the bible ; and it 1s 

nted, that from his foreknowledge of any future event, we may 
er the conſequential certainty of it, becauſe his foreknowledge 
cannot be deceived ; yet this does not at all prove his antecedent 
determination of it by any decree, nor his influence upon it: Nei 
ther can we infer from God's mere foreknowledge, that there 1: 
any natural neceſſity of the event, ſince the cauſes are but con- 
tingent, ſuch as man's free-will. The diſtinction between the cer- 
tainty of a future event, with the conſequent neceflity of it, dert- 
ved from God's foreknowledge, and the antecedent neceſſity of it, 
derived from the nature of things, or from God's actual pre-detcr- 
mination of it, ſufficiently folves this difficulty. The firſt may be 
where the ſecond is not. | 
II. We have reaſon to believe, that the Goſpel is never ſent, not 
poſals of ſalvation made to any people, city, or nation, Where 
foreſees there are none at all that will accept of it. Now in 


the way of God's government of this world, he deals with mankind 
as a number of free and moral agents, and publiſhes and ne 
fincerely his benefits to men in general, promiſcuouſly to the — 
and the non- elect: And while by theſe ſame propoſals, means, — G 
motives, he effectually and powerfully gathers his elect out of the uc, 
ſinners to accept the ſame 


he giyes ſufficient encouragement to 
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ace. God's ſecret foreknowledge of thoſe who will not accept it, 
js by no means a ſufficient reaſon to prevent or forbid the general 
offers of his grace to them, becauſe the defign of his government is 
to treat mankind as reaſonable and moral agents. 
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III. There may be valuable and unknown ends and purpoſes in 
the government of God, attained by his fincere forbidding fin to 
creatures, whom he knows reſolved to practiſe it; and b 1 5 ſin- 
cere commands of duty to creatures whom he knows reſolved to 
neglect it; and that without any real _ or OO done to 
the ſinner. The wiſdom, holineſs and dignity of his government 
muſt be maintained in all the juſt appearances of it, though ſinners 
will rebel againſt it; for the honour of divine government in the 
authority, wiſdom and holineſs of it, is of much more importance 
than the welfare of ten thouſand of his creatures. Let God be true, 
faith the ſcripture, though every man be @ liar ; Rom. iii. 4. Let God 
appear fincere and wile, glorious and holy, though every man 
ſhould turn rebel. God may wiſely and fincerely publiſh the doc- 
trines of ſalvation with ſufficient light and evidence about them, to 
thoſe who he Knows will not believe them: He may wiſely and 
ſincerely offer grace and ſalvation to thoſe who he foreſees will refuſe 
it. Would it be an act of folly, or of injuſtice, or of untruth or in- 
fincerity, in a wiſe and good man, to give forth his commands to 
ten children, though by all preſent appearances, his great wiſdom 
and ſagacity fore ſees that ſeven of them will diſobey him, and only 
three comply ? Should he not approve himſelf to the world in doin 
what is wiſe and good, and in maintaining his parental character with 
honour, though tome of his ſons neglect their filial duty ? Hereby 
alſo he gives his three obedient children an opportunity to ſhew 
their duty and love, though the other ſeven will take occaſion thence 
to diſcover their rebellion, The great God, in his government of 
the world, conducts his unſearchable affairs by ſuch general laws 
and rules, as is moſt tor his honour ; and neither his holineſs nor 
his goodneſs make it neceſſary for him to change this his wiſe con- 
duct, though he foreſees many of his creatures will grow worſe in- 
ſtead of better by it. | 


IV. Whether or no we can gueſs at any of the reaſons of God's 
government or conduct in this thing, yet the matter of fact is cer- 
tain, and beyond all diſpute. God has acted in this manner, and 
does act thus in many inſtances: He ſent his goſpel to the Jews by 
his ſon Jeſus, though he foreknew, and even foretold by his pro- 
phets, that the Jews would reje& the goſpel, and murder the divine 
meſſenger. He gave his word of warning, his call to repentance 
and righteouſneſs, to be preached by Noah to a wicked world, for 
one kundred and twenty years, though he toreknew that very few would 
be reformed by Noah's preaching ; and he told Noah, that at the 
end of thoſe years he would bring a flood over the world to deſtroy 
the wicked inhabitants of it, who would not be reformed. Again, 
when he put Adam and Eve into paradiſe under the law of inno- 
cency, and forbid them to eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
we allo believe he foreknew that Adam and Eve would eat this 
fruit, and diſobey their Creator; and yet he wiſely forbid them to 
eat it. Now ſince we know that a juſt God hath in fact done the ſo 


things, we muſt confeſs there cannot be the leaſt injuſtice in them, 


my, we may go a ſtep farther in theſe matters of fact. God has ac- 
tua y ſent his 8 
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on and his goſpel with miracles and divine evidence, 
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where he knew they would not be received, or at moſt by a yery 
few, that is, to Chorazin, Capernaum, and Bethſaida in Galilee, 
and yet he never ſent this goſpel, with ſuch evidence, to Tyre and 
Sidon, to Sodom and Go norrah, where Chriſt tells us, it would 
have been received, and the inhabitants would have repented in fuck. 
cloth and ajhes; Mat. xi. 21. we are ſure there is nothing unjuſt in 
all this tranſaction, becauſe we know God has done it, wh 1; 
righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his works; Plal. Cxlv. 17. Let 
us then content ourſelves with knowing the things that make for 
our own peace, and humbly ſubmit to the wiſe and gracious govern. 
ment of God, for our own eternal happinels, though we cannot en. 
ter into the impenetrable ſecrets of his counte!, nor ſolve all dif. 
ficulties therein, becauſe our ſhort and narrow view of things can. 
not comprehend them: Ard yct, at the tame time, if we can, by our 
reaſonings accordirtg to ſcripture, cait any happy gleam of light int, 
theſe darkneſſes of providence, whereby any honour may be done 
to God, any imputation of injuſtice taken oft from his conduct, any 
teruples of mankind ſatisfied, and any angry contentions removed; 
it is neither unlawful nor improper to attempt and ſeek after ſuch 
neous wek And with this view and hope I would propole the 
three tollowing queſtions : | 


BB. 
QuEesT. XIV. - Can the different Opinions of Cliriſtians, concerning the 
Operations of divine Grace on the Souls of Alen, be reconciled ? 


The corruption and degeneracy of mankind, by the fall of Adam, 
is generally and truly ſuppoſed by our proteſtant divines, to be ſo 
great and univerſal, and their weakneſs or impotence to change 
their own ſinful natures into holineſs, is ſo evident, both in the 
diſcourſes of the ſacred writers, and in the experience of men, that 
it is agreed among mott or all of them, there is a neceſſity of ſome 
aids of divine grace towards our recovery ; and that not only to 
provide, by proper outward means, ſuch a ſalvation as may be an- 
twerable to the miſeries we labour under, and to propoſe it out- 
wardly and plainly in the goſpel, but the beſt of us ſtand in need, 
in our fallen ſtate, alſo of ſome further favour from heaven, 
tome inward aſſiſtances and influences of the grace of God, and 
his Spirit, in order to reſtore us from the ruins of our fall by re- 
pentance, and to enable us to accept of the ſalvation which is pro- 
cured by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Mediator. 


There have been ſome writers indeed, who profeſs chriſtianity, 
who ſuppoſe nothing elle is neceſſary, in order to the recovery of 
fallen man, where the goſpel is preached, but the mere outward 
N of this goſpel, and the repreſentation of the readineſs of 
30d to pardon the ſins of thoſe that repent and believe, together 
with all the motives of hope and fear, &c, which are made ule 0 
in the bible, to awaken and excite ſinners to return unto God. 
They imagine that the providential diſpoſal of the outward cit- 
cumſtances of men, by their enjoying the benefit of a pious edu. 
cation, or their ſitting under a uſeful miniſtry, or the advantage 0 
having good company 2 to converſe with, and religious 
books brought in their way, with opportunity and leifure for read- 
ing, &c. are abundantly ſufficient to turn them from darkneſs to light, 
and from the power of ſatan unto Cod; Acts xxvi. 18, to renew tin 
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unto holineſs, and to make new creatures of them, fit for the buſineſs and 
bleflcdnets of heaven. Now theſe kind providences are what they 
call the grace of God, and the only grace they will allow to be ne- 
cetlary to our ſalvation. This was the moſt common ſentiment of 
the ancient pclagians*, who gave ſo much trouble to the churches 
of Chriſt in carly times, and which occaſioned the labours of St. 
Auouitine to be much employed in the refutation of their errors: 
Afterward they allowed ſome illumination of the underſtanding by 
divine grace. 

But I fear thoſe who embrace the old pelagian doctrines, have too 
little regard to the expreſs language of ſcripture, and to its moſt 
obvious ſenſe, when it ſpeaks ſo much about the power or grace of 
God, and the operations of the Spirit of God, in giving us @ new 
heart, creating à clean heart in us, enlightening our minds, Converting 
our ſouls, or turning us to God, and creating us anew after the image 
of God, working in us both to ill and to do, &C. whereby ſome in- 
ward and effectual operations of divine grace, upon the minds or 
hearts of men, are ſo plainly —_— that even the remon- 
{rants or arminians themſelves, 1 think in all their ranks and claſſes 
have ſuppoſed ſome ſuch inward workings of the grace of God up- 
on the heart ; becauſe ſo many plain texts of tcripture could never 
be otherwiſe interpreted, without an unreaſonable force put upon 
them. Yet I think it muſt be acknowledged, that theſe laſt named 
writers do expreſsly allow thele inward operations of God, to go 
no farther than to render men ſalvable, and to leave the powers of 
men in a ſtate of indifterence, to convert and turn themſelves to 


God, but not eſtectually to determine and ſecure their ſalvation; 


of which I ſhall ſpeak more mer nn Among thoſe who admit 
of divine grace to operate inwardly on the minds and hearts of men, 
there have been ſeveral different opinions what this grace is, how 
far it reaches, and how much of it is neceflary towards the recovery 
of man. But betore I repreſent theſe ſeyeral opinions, I would 
lay down ſome general propoſitions, which I think may be aſſented 
to by moſt or all of them, and exhibit them as a medium of tre- 
conciliation to one another: And I ſhall rejoice, it I may be fo far 


* lt is pity the profeſſed difciples and followers of the religion of Chriſt ſhould 
bare been divided into ſo many different opinions, and thereby given occaſions to 
Citinguiſh them by ſo many different names, which are chiefly derived either from 
heir ſeveral tenets, or ſome practice of then forefathers, or from ſome ſignal writers 
who eſpouſed, defended or propagated thoſe different ſentiments. I could wiſh with 
my foul that they were all ot one opinion, and all confined only to the ſingle name 
A chriſtians, which was given them firit at Antioch, to diſtinguiſh them trom bea - 
Liens, ee and infidels of every Kind, But fince there are ſuch multitudes of dit- 
ent ſentiments among them, and in writing controverſies one cannot conveniently 
de a long periphraſis to deſcribe each of them, ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Mt, we are conttrained to mike uſe of thoſe names by which they have either 
Uftinguiſhed themſelves, or the world hath diſtinguiſhed them, fuch as pela- 


ads, ſtrict calvinifſts, arminians or remouſtrants, and moderate calrnifts or te- 
Concilers, 


But here let it be obſerved, that the moſt rigid calviniſts, who pretend to carry the 
*trines of divine grace to the greateſt height of reſiſtleſs and ſovereign efficiency, 
ind the pelagians, who generally reduce it to the loweſt degree, that is, to mere 
awourable outward providences, arc counted the two extremes in this controverſy 
dout divine grace: And between theſe two there are almoſt as many degrees and 
daes of different ſentiments, as there are writers. Some of them approach a 
"Ule ncarer to the one ſide, and ſome to the other: And it is not fit that any perſons 
«109d be comprehended under any of theſe names, but which they themiel ves allow 
* caule, according as they come agarett to the opinions of this or the other party. 
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favoured of providence, as to convince them how their ſeveral gif. 
ferent ſentiments may all be tolerably reconciled to theſe general 
propoſitions, and thereby take away a great deal of that noily con- 


troverſy which has unhappily perplexed the church of Chritt upon 


this ſubject. | 

Propoſition I. God has er a glorious ſalvation for fallen 
men by jeſus Chriſt, which is ſufficient for all men in its own na- 
ture, and ſhall be certainly effectual to all that are willing to accept: 
of it upon his appointed terms, or in his own appointed way, that 
is, in a way of repentance for fin, renewal unto holineſs, and faith 
or dependence on the mercy of God through Jeſus Chriſt, 


II. Since God has made fo glorious a proviſion for the recovery 
of mankind, he will not leave it to mere chance and uncertainty, 
whether any perſon thall repent and accept of this offered {alya- 
tion or no; leſt, through the univerſal depravation and wretched 
obſtinacy of men, his own gracious counſels for our ſalvation ſhould 
be truſtrated, and the important labours and ſufferings of his Son 
be ſuſtained to no ſaving purpole, and rendered almoſt uſeleſs to the 


world. | 

III. There is no way, which I can conceive of, how God ſhould 
ſecure or aſcertain the ſalvation of any in general, or make it ſure 
even to his own foreknowledge, unleſs it be ſome way or other aſ- 
certained, which particular perſons ſhall accept of this grace and 
ialvation. Obſerve, I do not here go ſo far as to ſay, the ſalvation 
of thoſe particular perſons ſhould be made neceſſary by any ſuch 
abſolute decree, or ſuch irrefiſtible influences as ſome have afferted ; 
but it muſt ſome way or other be made certain to the foreknow- 
ledge of God, that ſuch particular perſons ſhall be ſaved ; for if it 
he left at utter uncertainty as to every individual, how can it poſ- 
fibly be known that any individuals at all ſhall be finally partakers 


of it? 

IV. God will magnify his grace in the ſalvation of all thoſe who 
are ſaved in ſuch a manner, that every one ſhall acknowledge his 
own ſalvation perfectly owing to the divine mercy ; and that none 
ſhall have any cauſe or occaſion to glory in himſelf, but ſhall confeſs to 
the glory of divine grace, that it is grace that is the ſupreme and the 
chief cauſe that has made him to differ from others. Without this 
there could not be a holy harmony and concert among all the ſaved 
number, in their ſongs of praiſe to God and their Saviour: Not unio 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but to thy — be all tie glory: Nor indeed 
could any tolerable interpretation be given to 7 ſcriptures, which 
humble the pride of man, by aſcribing all to God. 

V. How much ſoever the bleſſed God may * to manifeſt and 
magnify his free and ſovereign grace towards finful men, yet in 
every ſtep of his procedure he will maintain ſuch an invariable re. 
gard to his equity, as Governor of the world, that he will never 
Exerciſe his grace in ſuch a manner as to take away the neceſlary 
regards and honours due to his governing juſtice. The great Go 
has given man an underſtanding mind to diſtinguiſh between good 
and evil, and a freedom of will to chuſe one or the other, and 01 
dained him to be always, and in all circumſtances, a proper ſubject 
of his moral government. And he has determined and reſolved in 
righteouſneſs to manifeſt himſelf at laſt as a Judge, and render do c 
one according to their works ; Rom. ii. 6. And therefore he will main, 
tain this righteous deſigu of his government, to make the e 
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:c W rewards and puniſhments of men to depend on what they them- 
ral ſelves have freely choſen, whether it be good or evil: Nor will he 
ny ever do any thing inconſiſtent with this his glorious and univer- 
on WM ſal dengn, as a righteous Governor and Judge of his intelligent 
creatures. 
* VI. Therefore when divine grace operates upon the minds or 
* wills of men, in order to their converſion and falvation, it is gene- 
ep! rally done 1n ſuch a ſoft, gentle and connatural manner, 'that does 
hat not put any violence upon the faculties of the ſoul : But for the 
ith moſt part, the grace of God, and his Holy Spirit, ſeem to operate 
nſeatibly, as though our own faculties wrought this of themſelves, 
* and without any ſtrong, certain, and evident notice, that it is the 
4 operation of any ſpirit ſuperior to our own: And yet by the bleſſed 
Ach eflects of our converſion and ſanctification, compared with the re- 
hd cords of ſcripture, we certainly infer it muſt be by virtue of ſome 
ud divine influence received from aboye, that the glory may be given 
* unto God and his grace, as the ſupreme cauſe of our ſalvation. 
the Now if all the particular opinions of parties, about the methods and 
degrees of the exerciſe of this inward grace towards the ſalvation of 
e, may be pretty well reconciled to theſe propoſitions, I do not 
ul fee any ſufficient occaſion for ſuch very noiſy and angry conteſts 
* 5 have been found in the chriſtian church upon this ſubject; ſince 
1 they agree in theſe moſt neceflary and moſt important things which 
mM relate to the honour of divine juſtice, and divine grace, as they are 
wry repreſented in ſcripture, though perhaps there may remain ſome par- 
ws ticular texts and expreſſions of ſcripture, to which it may be hard to 
= reconcile the contenders on either fide. However, ſince I think theſe 


'f i 2 contain the moſt important ſenſe and deſign of the reve- 
f tions of {cripture on this ſubject, and 1 am perſuaded they may 
. be ſolidly maintained and defended by ſcripture, and reaſon, and 
ke experience, I hope, we ſhall be able to ſhew, that all the different 
ſchemes are conſiſtent, in ſome meaſure; with theſe propoſitions. 


Let us now recount the three chief ſentiments of men under the 


ſereral letters of the alphabet, A, C, and R, for the ſake of better 
diſtinction. | 


C imagines mankind to be ſo entirely and univerſally corrupted 
by the fall, and impotent to all that is good, the mind to be ſo blind, 
tne will ſo perverſe, and the affections ſet upon carnal objects with 
uch obſtinacy, that there muſt be an 5 operation of God, 

nis grace, in a phyſical or ſupernatural manner, on all the ſeveral 
powers of our nature, to rectify them, and make them capable, wil- 
lng and fit to be partakers of this ſalvation. He ſuppoſes there 
muit be ipccial, efficacious, and irreſiſtible influences of the Hol 
Spirit on the mind or underſtanding to enlighten it, to ſee and diſ- 
tern divine things in their beauty and excellency, which they can 
never {ce without this ſovereign influence; there muſt be an imme- 
date, effectual, and irrefittible operation“ on the will and aftec- 
ns, to give them a new bent or bias, and an effectual turn from 
in and the creature, to God and holineſs: And that this habit or 
Pincple of divine grace mult not only be wrought into the {oul as a 


He Though fome of this claſs of writers uſe the word irrefiſtible, yet others of them 
„en, becauſe the ſubjects of this grace may and ſome:imes do refit the opera- 
dus of this grace and Spirit for 2 conſiderable time, but at laſt it mud vycrcome; aud 
"Tore they rather chufe to call it injufrerable, 
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new habit or principle, but it muſt be maintained every moment by ! 
the ſame effectual influences of grace, and it muſt be entirely MI » 
awakened and excited into exerciſe in this manner, in erery good i 
thought, word or deed: For he thinks ſuch ſcriptures as theſe require t 
it, viz. We are not ſufficient of ourſelves to think any thang, but our wfficiency p 
is of God; 2 Cor. ti. 5. We are dead in treſpaſſes and fins ; Epheſ. ii. i, e 
We are alienated from the life of God through the blindneſs of our hearts; Nn 
chapter iv. 18. That which is born of the 0 is fleſh ; John iii. 6. and the MI C 
works of the fleſh they do: They that are in the fleſh cannot pleaſe God; Rom, t 
viii. 8. We muſt be born of the Spirit, or we cannot ſte the kingdom of God; f 
John iii. 5. Without Chriſt we can do nothing: chapter XV. 5. No man 
can come unto Chriſt unleſs it be given him of the Father, or unleſs the Father I g- 
draw him ; chapter vi. 44, 65. Faith is the gift of God; Epheſ. ii. 8. 1 0 
Our good works muft be wrought in God ; John iii. 21. or thou, O Lord, lat | 
ht all our works in us; If. xxvi. 12. We muſt be born again; John I, 
iti. 7. We muſt be new created unto good works ; Ephel. ii. 10. Ve nut o. 
be quickened or raiſed from the dead; verſes 5, 6. It is God that worketh in Wl m 
us both to will and to do, of his gd gfe: Phil. ii 13. And many 50 
other ſuch ſcriptures which expreſs the inſufficiency of man, and im 
the all-ſuthcient and ſovereign grace of God, in the higheſt andi; 
moſt exalted language. ſu 


A renounces and diſclaims utterly this opinion of C, becauſe he IF tu! 
ſuppoſes it to be inconſiſtent with the fifth propofition, or God's he 
moral government of the world: For, faith he, if mankind be ſo bee 
utterly deſtitute of all power whatſoever, to repent and accept of he 
divine grace; and if it is God himſelf, who, by immediate phyſical MW of 
or ſupernatural influences, does irreſiſtibly work in every good chril- W b 
tian, a principle of repentance and holineſs, by a ſovereign and get 
effectual turn and bias given to their wills, and moves them to every U 
act of duty, by ſovereign, phytical, or ſupernatural imprefhons; 
then men are no longer moral agents, and the freedom of their WM thc 


wills is loſt in a kind of neceflary mechaniſm. They are acted WW ing 
and moved like ſo many puppets, through the ſeveral ſervices and IF the 
ſtages of human life, . carried on to their own happineſs in hea- the 
ven, with ſuch a force or power, and neceſſity, as takes away the ren 
very nature of virtue or piety, or any moral goodneſs, and does not WW An 
leave ſo much as any act of obedience in their own free choice. WW wo! 
This ſeems, ſays he, to diſappoint the bleſſed God of the glory of} pre: 
his righteous government, and of the honour due to his rectoral Fl © g 
Juſtice, in the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments. p 

This inſuperable and over-ſwaying grace, ſays he, ſeems alſo 0 dou 
run counter to many of thoſe ſcriptures which repreſent this moral Tepe 


government of God, as carried on by rational means, arguments, the 
and motives, drawn from the excellency of religion, and from the tie 
fear and hope of rewards and puniſhments, by which the holy ſcrp- Ad 
tures are perpetually addreſſing the conſciences of men: For if tl ceiy 
be indeed the caſe, faith A, men have no more real freedom than nary 
ſo many wooden images, actuated, impelled, and moved onware 
to the ſeveral ends which the Maker of them deſigned. Now he 
can be no plcaſure nor glory to the all-wiſe, all-righteous, and P 
almighty Being, who governs all things, to reward ſuch creatufes hey; 
of mechaniſm with happineſs in another world: nor will the h tas 
_—_ - his wiſe and righteous judgment be manifeſted by ſuch A itt 
conduct. 


On the other hand C, who perſiſts in the truth of this fifth pro 
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poſition, and of God's moral government, ſtill pretends that the 

wills of men, though ſwayed by irrefiſtible grace, are yet truly free 

in every good work, becauſe they ſtill feel in themſelves, a ſpon- 

taneity or willingneſs to repent or obey, when God works thus 

powerfully upon them ; — my confeſs they have not the free- 
refuſi 
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dom or liberty of chuſing an ng, becauſe the grace is, and 
muſt be, irreſiſtible or inſuperable, and efficacious. Thus it is plain 
C is deſirous to maintain all the fix foregoing propoſitions, and 
thinks his ſcheme is confiſtent with them ; and perhaps it might be 
ſv deemed, as he thus defends and explains himſelf. 


But A is by no means ſatisfied with this fort of ſolution of the 
difficulty, this ſort of freedom which admits not the will of man to 
chuſe or refuſe compliance with the operations of grace: For it is 
plain, faith he, in this caſe the perſons who are ſo irreſiſtibly moved 
to repentance and good works, may have a ſort of ſuppoſed conſci- 
ouſneſs of their freedom all the way: becauſe they feel themſelves 
made willing ; but it is a mere miſtaken ſuppoſition, for they are 
no longer free creatures, becauſe this very willingneſs is powerfull 
impoſed upon them, and they cannot withſtand it.“ Therefore 
15 re{olved to avoid all theſe inconveniences, and on this account he 
ſuppoſes, that both in the firſt converſion of the ſoul, and in all fu- 
ture good actions, God has no farther hand than this, viz. firſt, that 
he forms the nature and temper of every man, with all his intel- 
lectual and animal powers, a knowing mind and free-will ; that then 
he, by his providence, brings them to the hearing and knowledge 
of their own miſerable ſtate by nature, and the way of ſalvation, 
dy hearing or reading of the goſpel of Chriſt ; that he ſecretly and 
gently, by particular occurrences of life, and by the inſenſible mo- 
tions of his own Spirit, ſets before men the things of God, and 
Chriſt, and cternity, with all motives proper to affect and perſuade 
them ; that he ſtrikes ſome ſupernatural light into their underſtand- 
ings, and he allows ſome ſuaſive or moral influences or touches of 
the grace of God, upon the will of men, ſo far as may relieve 
them againſt the too powerful oppoſition of corrupt nature, and 
render repentance — converſion eaſier, and more practicable: 
And he maintains alſo, that without theſe aſſiſtances, fallen man 
would not repent and be converted; and it is found among his ex- 
preſſions, that grace is abſulutely neceſſary to our having ſufficient power to 
do good, and to perform every att of piety*. 

But after all this grace, A leaves men in a ſtate of indeterminate 
doubt and indifference, whether they ſhall be finally perſuaded to 
repentance or no: And this is the point of controverſy between 
the diſputants on this ſubject. This A maintains, that grace leaves 
lhe heart of man till in a ſort of equilibrium, or wavering balance 
and uncertainty, to determine entirely for itſelf, whether it will re- 
ve the goſpel or not, except, F grunge. in ſome very extraordi- 
nary caſe, as Paul, and ſome of the apoſtles, &c. who feem to be 
Converted at once. And in ſhort this is the chief centre or hinge 
Whereon the debate between A and C turns. 


* See the remonſtrances made by thoſe who oppoſed the ſynod of Dort, where 
they plainly diftinguiſh their opinions from the pelagians, and uſe this language whic 
nave here repreſented; I wiſh all thoſe chriſtians in our age and nation, who pro- 
leſs to follow the opinions of the remonitrants, did but come ſo near to the doctrines 
« {cripture, as the phraſes and expreſſions of theſe men import, 
, * 1.42 
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And yet A ſuppoſes ſtill his doctrine is very conſiſtent with all 
the fix propoſitions, and particularly with the fourth, which alcribes 
the converſion and ſalvation of men ſo entirely to divine grace, as 
the ſupreme cauſe: For faith he, all the ſcriptures which aſcribe 
our repentance and converſion to grace, are always ſuppoſed to 
ipcak in a conſiſtence with God's moral government over tree crea- 
tures, which many other texts afſert and maintain: And therefore 
thoſe expreſſions of grace mult be interpreted with ſome limitation,” 
A thinks fit to add alſo, that he gives a fair expoſition of the ſcrip- 
tures, which aſcribe our ſalvation to the operations of grace, be- 
cauſe grace has the chief hand therein; and without theſe various 
and necetliry operations of grace, ſinful man never would be 
converted and faved. Some of the profeſſed partiſans of A have 
thus expreſſed themſelves“. 


The firſt way of reconciliation, R, who cannot entirely approve of the 
opinion of C, tor the reaſons which A has given, yet is as much dif. 
pleaſed: with A's opinion, notwithitanding all the excuſes he has 
made; becauſe he fears, it ſeems, to contradict many of thole expreſs 
{criptures which aſcribe the converſion, ſanctification, and ſalvation 
of men, ſo powertully, and plainly, and certainly, to God, and 
lis Spirit, and his grace: And therefore he chuſes another ſenti- 
ment, which he thinks may reconcile all theſe difficulties ; for he 
r his opinion to be more obviouſly and evidently conſiſtent 
with the fix propoſitions before laid down; and to be much more 
agreeable to all the expreſſions of ſcripture, which are urged both on 
the ſide of A and C: And on this account it is more happily fuitee, 
faith he, to aſcribe to free grace its. full glory, as well as maintain 
the honours of God's —— government. | 


R's opinion therefore is this ; He ſuppoſes that the fall of man 
has fo perverted his natural powers, that inward effectual grace! 
neceflary to fave him; but that the will of man, both in its firſt and 

neral turn from fin to repentance and holineſs, as well as in all 

uture acts of obedience, maintains its own liberty, is a power free 
to act, or not to act: And that it ſhall never be thus ſovereignly, 
entirely, and irrefiſtibly moved by God, the all-wiſe Governor ot 
mankind, as C imagines. But that, though there are ſome power- 
ful divine influences, both toward the mind and the will, without 
which the man would never repent and be ſaved, yet the will is 
{till a free faculty, and as ſuch, is the only proper ſubje& of moral 
government; and therefore its freedom to chuſe good or eril, mult be 
always finally left to its own determination, without which there 
would be no vice or virtue, nothing proper for reward or punuli- 
ment, nor for any moral ſubjection to a wiſe and righteous Creator 
and Governor. 


But ſince R believes the doctrine of particular perſons elected to 
ſalvation, he goes a middle way to ſecure the ſalvation of Chriſt to 
the particular perſons detigned, viz. R ſuppoſes, that divine grace 


In repreſenting the calviniſt and the arminian ſchemes here, I am not ſenſible that 
I have aſcribed any one opinion to either of them, but what I am ſupported in by 

ohn Calvin and Francis Turretine on one fide, and by Philip Limborch and the 
remonſtants at the ſynod of Dort on the other fide. I zrant it has been too often the 
practice of controverſial writers on the calviniſt fide, to repreſent the 2rminians in 
the pelagian form ; and the writers of the arminian party have again repreſented a 
the calviniſts in the form of ſupralapſarians and antinomians : But this is the Way 4 
widen the diviſions of the chriſtian world, and inflame the ſpirits of men again 


elt brothren, aud not to I050ug is hem, wh, R has bere attempted to do. 
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ſtanding by ſupernatural influence, and ſets the great things of the 
coſpel and eternity in ſuch a, powerful and bright view betore the 
Fl as fully convinces the judgment, and ſuch as God knows will 
effectually and certainly pertuade the will, and all the following 
owers, to comply with the propoſals of grace, both in the tirit 
dual turn of the Ker. or converſion, as well as in all future good 
actions: And as he knows it will have this certain effect, ſo he de- 
gas it ſhall. 

« Thus, ſays he, the will of man is left to enjoy its own natural 
freedom, and to chuſe or refute piety and happinets. God, by 4 
knowledge and foreſight of all the natures and tempers of men, 
and all the events of things, and by concurring thus or by the opera- 
tions of his Spirit of grace, he does that by his grace, which he is 
certain will illue in the accompliſhment of his own gracious de- 
ſigns ; and yet he does not make it neceſſary by any abſolute phy- 
ical influence. He chuſes ſome men to repentance and ſalvation 
from the beginning, he forms their natural powers, and he diſpoſes 
ot their providential circumitances in lite, fo as he foreknows will 
anſwer his gracious and eternal purpoſes ; he enlightens their un- 
derſtandings ſo powerfully by his grace and Spirit, that he, who 
knows their frame, is certain will finally perſuade their wills to 
comply with the propoſals and demands of his goſpel, And thus his 
tecting grace obtains its original deſign, without conſtraining the 
vil of man, or entrenching upon the honour of God's moral gu- 
ernment, '* 

And to ſpeak yet further in a philoſophical ſenſe, ** R ſuppoſes 
de will of man to be to free and undeterminable by his other 
powers, that he does not ſuppoſe it to be naturally and neceſſarily 
moved in this compliance, even by the light of the mind; but that 
feels itſelf perſuaded and overcome in a moral way, by the pow- 
ful motives and arguments which are ſet before the mind, and 
neely determines itſelf, and makes choice of the grace of God and 
Wvation®, 

And he adds further, that all theſe ſcriptures before- mentioned, 
wich C has alleged, may be ſufficiently and happily explained to 
maintain our own Original ſinfulneſs and impotence to all that is 
good, and to ſecure the neceſſity of divine grace; fince he acknow- 
ages that without this divine ſovereign influence or illumination 
0t the mind, the will of man would never be changed ; and that 
dd beſtows this light or powerful. illumination on the ſoul, on 
Purpoſe to produce this divine change on the will; and he fore- 
ws certainly, and deſigns that it thall produce it, though he 
«0s not make it neceſſary and irreſiſtible. The great God may 
properly be ſaid to convert the /oul, to change the heart or the will, to re- 
rate the man, to create @ new nature within, and to ſute & ſinner, when 
Furnkes ſuch a ſupernatural light into the mind, as he certainly 
zuows and intends ſhall finally prevail over the will by moral in- 
"*Mce or perſuafion, though not by phyſical neceſſity, or any over- 
Powering force, and abſolute determination+. ** Thus, fays he, di- 

® See this matter explained more at large, in ſeRion v, of an © Effay on the Free- 
Mot Will both in God and Man.” ky i 


bi Whereas ſome call this grace irre/itible, and ſome prefer the word n/upereble ; R 

on to call it , which is a ſcriptural term; and v/#5ricvs, which is fa» 

% ed by Mat. xii. 21. Chriſt tall bring forth judgment unto dictery: Which is inter- 

"*!*d, that he mal! bring forth the knowledge of his goſpel unto victory over the 
CP 


- 
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vine grace has its complete honour, for it is the firſt and ſupreme 
mover in converſion, and without it no man would repent or tum 
to God ; and hereby alſo, God has all the honours of his own go 
vernment, in a moral way, over creatures that are endued with 


freedom of will to chuſe or refuſe their own happineſs.” 


If I were to give my ſentiments in the matter, I muſt confeſs] 
ſhould like the opinion of R beſt, in as much as it happily ſecure 
and confirms the ſalvation of ſuch particular perſons as God has 
choſen, without making machines of them; for though R allomy 
the grace of God to enlighten the mind, fo far as thall certainly 
gain a victory over the will, and perſuade it to repent, believe, and 
obey God, yet he ſuppoſes the will is left ſtill in its native freedom, 
which cannot be conſtrained, or abſolutely and neceffarily deter. 
mined in its acts or volitions, even by any ideas or perceptions a 
the mind, and he allows them only the moral force of motives t 

rſuade the will: Thus the full honour of divine government, in 
all the moral views of it, is ſufficiently maintained, as well as the 
proper freedom or liberty of the will of man; and God beſtows fal 
vation finally on thoſe only who are perſuaded to repent and accept 
of it. And herein lies the glory of God's moral government, that 
diſtributes rewards or puniſhments, according as men chuſe or retuk 
good or evil. ' | 


But I think there might be a little improvement made to the ſen. 
timents of Rthus: Is there not a great diſtinction to be made be- 
tween the habit, or the principle of holineſs in the heart, and the 
acts or exerciles of it in tlie life? It is certain, there are, or may be, 
infuſed habits or principles, as well as acquired ones: As for in. 
ſtance ; the apoſtles had a habit of talxingHebrew or ſyro-chaldaic 
as their native language, which was acquired by learning from 
their childhood ; but they had an infuſed habit or 1 of 
ſpeaking other ſtrange languages, given them by the {upernaturi 

wer of God or his Spirit, at the day of pentecoſt which they exe- 
ciſed immediately with great freedom, as related in Acts ii. 4—1!. 


Now ſince there may be hahits or principles of faith, repentance 
and holincfs, infuſed or inwrought immediately 5 divine power 
and grace, prior to all acts or exerciſes thereof; why may we 10 
ſuppoſe, that beſides the principles of light infuſed into the mind, 
whereby the judgment is convinced, there is an infuſed principle 0! 
holineſs alſo formed or inwrought in the ſoul, in a phy ſical or ſupel. 
natural manner, by the Spirit or grace of God, which may exc!!! 
and influence the will toward its acts or volitions, but not conſtrain 
it? I mcan, why may not the divine power, which formed the ſoul, 
+ 3 . — . . . ke that 
give-it a Ry or habitual inclination to what is good, I1Ke 
which Adam had the firſt moment of his creation, though in 
lower degree? This is part of the image of God which he had at firlk 
and which is now to be renewed in man: And as this principle Ws 
an infuſed habit in Adam, why may it not be ſo in every true or 
vert now? And further, as this did not neceſſitate the acts of the u 
to obedience, even in the day of innocence, ſo neither doth it nos 
but only gives it a difpoſitzon toward actual repentance and obedience 
faith and holineſs, at proper occafions : And I think this way Ve!) 
well be called new creation, regeneration, or reſurrection from the dead, in 
nations: Or it may be explained, he ſhall bring forth the judgment of the mins 
finaliy to x victory over the will and affections, which is a very ncar alluſion, 0s 
the truce interpretation of the place, 4 
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the ſcriptural ſenſe, I do not ſee that this conceſſion deſtroys the 
moral government of God over man now, any more than it did 
over Adam in his innocence, and eſpecially ſince all moral govern- 
ment hath its ſpecial regard to the actions wrought by the ſoul, 
rather than to the habits or principles which are in it; principles 
and habits neither are nor can be directly under the command of the 
will, as all actual volitions or actions are, which are therefore moiſt 
properly ſubject to moral 2 I think all the reſt of R's 
ſentiments may ſtand juſt as he propoſed them. 


| acknowledge, that there are ſeveral texts of ſcripture, which, 
in their literal ſenſe, ſeem to ſpeak the language of C, wherein the 
ruin of our nature, and its impotence to all that is good, is ſet forth 
in its ſtrongeſt Pg 7 the metaphors of blindneſs, and death in treſpay* 
the ſovereignty of divine grace is deſcribed in its 
brighteſt, and moſt ſovereign and inſuperable influences. But till 
| cannot help querying, as both A and R do, whether this literal 
ſenſe of thoſe words, this abſolute and neceſſary determination both 
of the mind and will, and all the powers of man in its firſt conver- 
fon, and in all future good actions, does not detract too much from 
God's moral government of the world ? And whether all theſe me- 
taphors and emblems, and bright repreſentations of ſcripture, may 
not be ſufficiently interpreted in plain language, and their proper 
ſenſe, according to the explication of the grace of God, and its effi- 
cacious influences, which R has made; eſpecially if we take in the 
almighty infuſion of a ſupernatural habit of holineſs; always re- 
membering that R allows the divine influences on the mind to be 
ſo great, as he knows will certainly perſuade the will to repent and 
accept of grace, and deſigns that it ſhall have this effect, though not 
in a way of reſiſtleſs force and neceſſity. And why may not this 
ſuthciently anſwer thoſe ſcriptures which aſſert God's working in 
us both to will and to do of his good pleaſure ? Phil. ii. 13. 


On the other hand, I queſtion whether the opinions of A have 
ever been eaſily and plainly reconciled with ſuch a multitude of 
ſcriptures, which the followers of C produce in the defence of their 
opinions concerning divine grace. However it be, I think the ſen- 
uments both of A, b. and R, may, in ſome tolerable meaſure, be re- 
conciled to all the fix propoſitions I laid down at firſt: at leaſt they 
all declare they deſign them to he ſo; though perhaps ſome of them 
are more eafily and — ſuited to ſyume of theſe propoſitions, and 
others do beſt confiſt with the reſt of them. Thus much fur the 
firſt part of this diſcourſe. 


. The ſecond way of reconciliation. —A further principle of teconcilia- 
tion between A, C, and R, is now in m thoughts, and it is this: 
Let us enquire whether the ſentiments of A, as well as of R and C. 
do not imply and ſuppoſe the certain defignation of certain perſons 
to a final ſalvation ; and conſequently whether A has any reaſon 
to caſt any reproaches upon the doctrine of particular election and 
Ipecial grace, fince his own ſentiments will lead very nearly to the 
lame doctrine. This will appear by the following ſteps of enquiry: 


.1. Doth not A ſuppoſe, that the providential tranſactions of 

Vine power and grace, in the formation of the natural powers of 
every man, and the diſpoſal of the circumſtances of any man's life, 
under pious parents, or an uſeful miniſtry, or occaſional conver. 
lation, &c. were deſigned by the great God, as helps and mediums 
towards the repentance an) ſalyation of thoſe that are faxed ? 
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2. Does not A allow of ſuch operations of grace, by illumination {MWpreſ: 
and ſuaſion of the mind and will, as the great God fees to be no {Mand 
only ſufficient, but neceſſary under the pretent dreadful degeneracy Mtho! 
of man, toward the converhon and ſalvation of thoſe who are ſaved, ¶ hope 
even though they proceed no farther than to leave the will of man Hari 
in a ſtate of balancing indifference, to accept or refuſe the offered: 
grace? 

3. Does not A like wiſe admit theſe operations of grace to be exert. 
ed with a friendly defign towards tlieſe men, to facilitate their faith Que 
and repentance, and make the way plainer and eaſier towards fer 
their ſalvation? And does he not grant that God is beſt pleaſed, 
when ſuch a perſon repents and accepts of his goſpel, according toil I. 
his kind deſigns? to all 

4. Does he not alſo believe, that the bleſſed God foreſees and"! 


foreknows that theſe men, by the free uſe of their natural powers, "eu 
thus far aſſiſted by divine grace, will be finally and effectually per. No ö 
ſuaded to belizre, and repent, and be ſaved? 3 


5. Has not the bleed God, who knows all hs own works from the be. he 
gioning, defigned from eternity to beſtow all theſe adyantages nude 
thoſe particular perſons, and to carry them on fo far, that he fate. Mich 
fees their repentance and falyation will be the certain conſequences... 
of this his grace, thuugh not the neceſſary effects of it? * 

6. I would aſk, whether if the bleſſed God gives ſo much out. ledge 
ward and inward grace to certain men, as he toretees and knowlance « 
will be certainly improved by them to their ſalvation, and without Whew « 
which they could not repent and be ſaved, may it not be propcii many 
faid, that God defigns the ſalvation of theſe particular perſons, tha MGod r 
he elects or chuſes them unto eternal life“, that he converts ande for 


wo them to repentance by his grace, and that he ſtands jute 
entitled to their everlaſting praiſes, as the ſupreme and cerailWnun 
author of their faith and repentance, and falvation ? lo exp 


In the laſt place then, may I not enquire whether or no it be noſe mo. 
conſiſtent with A's own opinions in the main, to allow thote e-. 0 
preſſions of ſcripture their proper force and meaning, which peak lista 
of God's election of men to ſulration, of his chuſing them in Chriſt Jeſus, 08 Hoy 
lis giving them ta Chriſt, of lus beftorwing faith and repentance upon them, pie: Plain : 


ure; 
Kind is 
oven; 


fercing or keeping them by lis power unto ſulrulion, and conducting them 
lately onward to happineſs ? And whether it will not be much 
more natural and eaſy, to interpret ſuch {criptures concerning (86 


election, converſion and falvation of particular perſons, than made 
puta ſtraĩa and force upon ſome of them, and to interpret then m 
only concerning his giving the outward means of grace to a naue we 
or a peopie, or chuſing the heathen nations in general to be 4. Oi w 
quainted with his falvation, without the application of it to any p*-icompa 
ticular perſon whatſocver? | lamna 
[ would fain enquire, whether or no, if ſerious chriſtians are out rich 
deficous and inclined to come as near to each other as they can, r by: 
their ſentiments of divine things, it they are but 2 to be t-. tions 
conciled to one another, as far as the preſent darkneſſes and di, elf der 
ficultics will allow of; I'fay, whether they may not embrace one ln 
another heartily, and unite ſo far in their {entiments as J have e. ray 
X ej 

May not the words of St. Paul; Rom. viii. 29, be perfeRly applied to this ſchem$ "4 


1 6 / nel uc whe 4455 did firedefiinate, & c. 
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tion preſented? This will take away a thouſand cavils and contentions, 

not Wand a thouſand unchriſtian reproaches, from the lips and pens of 
racy MM thoſe who worſhip the ſame God, believe in the ſame Saviour, 
hope tor the operations of the ſame bleſſed Spirit, and defire to 
man MW afcribe their ſalvation to the ſame grace of God, who is bleſſed for exer- 
ered de? Amen. 


faith QuesT. XV. Mat is the State and Condition of the Healliens, who hare 
ard; never heard of the Goſpel, or have utterly forgot and loſt all Notices of it ? 


ot 1! is not to be doubted that the goſpel has been twice preached 
to all mankind ; firſt by Adam to his family, which came from the 
mouth of God, who promited the feed of the woman to become a 
Saviour; and then by Nouk, wio was @ preacher of righeoufheſt, and 
doubtleſs of grace alſo, to his three ſons Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 
PEN ow Adam and Noah were the fathers of all mankind, before and 
fince the flood: And in the early ages it is evident, that the know- 
e he. edge of the true God and religion, in ſome degrees of it, did con- 
ade in {everal families of Noalrs ſons for a conſiderable time; 
ore: ſuch as the familics of Melchizedek king of Salem, Abimelech 
ner king of Gerar, Job in the land of Uz, and his four friends, and man 
others. And whoſoever in following ages retained ſo much know- 
0u'-WMledre of God and his promiſed mercy, as to engage them in repent- 
105 WMance of all their fins, in faith or dependence on divine grace, and in 
0: WMnew obedience to the will of God, might obtain falvation. How 
deny or how few theſe were, and what favourable allowances 
tag od might make, and other enquiries relating to this ſubject, may 
ard We found more largely diſcourſed of in a treatiſe entitled, 4 Careut 
uy erin /nfdetity, and in a book called, The Strength and Wenkneſs of Hu- 
agg an Haan, both publiſhed a few years ago. Nor do I know how 
explain and determine the queſtions relating to this ſubje&, in 
not more conſpicuous manner, than thole two writings have done 
ei- fo that I chuſe to aſk the favour of my readers to ſeek their 
peak atisfaction in thoſe diſcourſes. | 
ws, However, concerning the heathens, I may venture to deliver one 
Ne n and certain truth, becauſe it is manifeſtly founded upon ſerip- 
hen ture ; and that is, ſince the corruption of nature through all man- 
nc ad is ſo great and deplorable, fince the hope of recovery, by the 
eg ovenant of grace, hath only thoſe faint and feeble diſcoveries of it 
n 10 made to the heathens, which the general goodneſs and long fufering of 
ne Gd might afford them, and ſincè they have no outward call from 
100 he word to repentance and hope, it is evident that the righteous 
ed will inflit but ſmall puniſhment upon ſuch heathen ſinners, in 
0 -ompariſon of thoſe who ſhall fall under the expreſs ſentence of 
lamnation, for having neglected or reſiſted the grace of the goſpel, 
e vu iybich has been publiſhed to them by Jeſus Chriſt or the apoſtles, 
u, Aer by any diſcoveries of the mow of the New Teſtament, in the 
e e. ons or ages where they have 


W » ived. And thus our Lord him- 
ik declares, when he denounces his heavy woes againſt Chorazin, 


one mide, and Capernaum ; and afſerts, that the puniſhments of 7 | 
e. Sidon, Sodom aud Gomorrah, Hall be tolerable in compariſon of thoſe who 


tall be found inners againſt the clear and expreſs publication of the gepel, in 
le great Judgment day ; Mat. xi. 20—24. . 
VOL, 111, vR 
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The teſtimony of St. Paul; ade xvii. 30. ſeems alſo to ſupport 


the ſame opinion, where he tells us, that God winked at thoſe tines of 


this ignorance, wherein the heathen ard idolatrous nations lived he. 
fore the manifeſtation of the goſpel. The word nis dath not 
mean that he let them go without puniſhment, for, Rom. ii. 9, 12 
Tribulation and anguiſh wil fall upon every ſoul that doth evil, whether ſer: or 
gentile. Thoſe who haze ſiuned without law, flall periſh without law: But 
God took but little notice of them with an eye of puniſhing juſtice 
in compariſon of thoſe who ſhall hear of thoſe ſolemn calls to repent. 
ance which are now given to men by the goſpel of Chriſt, and the 
preaching of the judgment of the world by him, Thus every finner' 
puniſhment in the other world, ſhall ſtand in an exact proportion tg 
the aggravation of the ſins they have committed, contidered tore. 
ther with the different degrees of light and knowledge they bare re. 
ceived, Divine juſtice wiil meature out to every one their 1ightcous 
proportions, with perfect exactneſs, 


QuesT. XVI.—What will be the State and Condition of that large Part i 
' Mankind who die in [nfancy, under any of the Diſbenſuti ons of the Corenani 
of Grace ? - 


, Anſwer. It is a very large part of mankind, indeed, that dics in tlic 
Intant ftate, before they arrive at any capacity to know God or thei: 
duty, virtue or yice, and therefore they cannot be charged with 
actual ſin, or rewarded for actual obedience. If we may judge by 
the yearly bills of mortality *, we find more than a third part of tl 
race of man dying before they arrive at two years old, and about 
half before five: A dreadful devaſtation of nature] A wide ſpectacle 
of ruin, diffuſed pyer all nations and ages, by the fin of their com- 
mon father! | 


It is true, we cannot tell at what age of life, or at what degrees 
of growing reaſon, the great God will appoint children to ſtand 
upon their own foot, and will deal with them as rational creatures, 
as intelligent and free agents, according to their own perſonal 
actions and behaviour. — erhaps ſhall ſooner be adjudged 
capable and ſufficient to act for themſelves, and ſhall be dealt with 
f<cpreing to their own moral conduct, and ſome much later; and 
both according to their degrees of capacity to know, to cht, and i9 
refuſe good or evil. But this ſeaſon is known only to God himlcll, 
and the fudge of all the earth will do right ; Gen, xviu. 25, 


In the mean time, while they are deemed infants, and have no 
perſonal fin or obedience of their own, but only lie under the ſen- 
tence of death for the fin of Adam, ſo far as it is imputed to them, 
Jet us not {end any of their little ſouls into a ſeparate ſtate of tor- 
ment, as ſoon as death has ſeized their bodies, without an express 
divine warrant : Nor let us raife up their bodies again from the dead, 


» Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the bills of mortality in or near London, ate no ſut- 
Keient rule to judge of the deaths of mankind in general, becauſe multitudes ot your 
creatures die there for want of air and conveniences of life, But let it be remembcrc 
alſo, that in the ſavage nations of Aſia, Africa and America, there are more of thoſe 
young creatures die for want of due care, and for want alſo of the methods of human 
Kill to relieve the diſeaſes of children, and by this means ſome of the favage ws 
tries are almoſt depopulated, and the nations deſtrayed, as travellers inform us. ; 
that take all mankind together, and I am ready to think the bills of mortality, in 35 
acar London, may pretty nearly yield us a Juſt calculation as to this matter, 
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and then doom them, ſoul and body, to intenſe anguiſh and ever- 
laſting tire and ſorrow, merely tor Adam's fin, unlels we can find 
ſome very evident ſentence of this Kind pafled upon them ia the 
word of God. The equity and the compaſſion of a God, lo tar as 
we can judge of it by the light of reaſon, would not intlict fo ſevere 
and eternal a puniſhment on theſe little creatures, who are perſon- 
ally innocent or free from actual tin: And unleſs we can find ſome 
divine revelation that pronounces it with great ſtrength and evi- 
dence, let us not ſo far contradict the gentler dictates of nature and 
reaſon, as to atlert this opinion for truth, nor impoſe it on our own 
helief, nor on the belief of others. Let us try then, whether we 
cannot find out ſome milder puniſhment for their thare of the gailt 
of Adam, in the bible. May we not 2 ſuppoſe, that a moſt 
wile, moſt righteous, and moſt merciful God, will deal with them 
according to the following principles, derived partly from the ſcrip- 
tures, and partly from the reaſon of things? 


Principle I. As the children of men had all been born innocent 
and happy, and had worn out their intant ſtate in innocence and 
happinels, if Adam their father and ſurety had ſtood firm in his obe- 
dience; ſo by his fall and diſobedience to God, we have alread 
proved that hay are all involved with him in ſo much of his quilt 
and miſery, as that they come into the world with natures corrupted 
and vitiated, hoth with_the principles of fin and ſeeds of death; 
This we have ſhewn before: And they are expoſed hereby to 
death, that is, to the common and everlaſting forteiture of all thoſe 
bleſfings, and all that life and exiſtence, both of ſoul and body, 
which God had freely given them: See queſtion XI. ſection Il. 
of eternal death. And as for the execution of this general ſentence, 
we find it ſo far executed on children, that they ſutter the pains and 
agonies of mortality, and at laſt bodily death ; though they have not 


ſured, that is, perſonally and actually, after the ſunulitude of Adam's 


tranſzreſſion, as in Rom. v. 14, and there the ſcripture leaves them, 
tuat is, in death and the grave. 


II. It has been granted, that the actual and perſonal fin of Adam, 
might provoke his Maker ſo far, as to continue his ſoul in its na- 
tural immortality after his bodily lite was forfeited and finiſhed ; 
and this is becauſe he was a perſonal and actual finner : And God 
may ſee it divinely proper, that he ſhould ſuffer long anguiſh of 
conſcience, tribulation and wrath after death, according to the 
aggravation of his perſonal crime, that is, upon ſuppoſition that he 
accepted not the covenant of grace: Yet it does not follow, that 
the great God will puniſh the mere imputed guilt of his infant poſ- 
terity in {0 ſevere a manner; or that he will continue their fouls in 
ning, whole whole life and being is forfeited by Adam's fin, and 
that he will give them their being and life again, and fix them in an 
mmortal ſtate, merely to make them ſuffer long anguiſh and end- 
leſs miſery for the fin of Adam. Nor is this ſeverity any where 
taught us in the word of God; and I am well aſſured, that our rea- 
onings from the goodneſs and equity of God will incline us to judge 
more favourably of his ſentence upon infants, and will lead us to 
tne milder and ſofter fide of the queſtion, as I intimated before. 


III. There is one very good reaſon to ſuppoſe that the reat God 
Wil reſume the forfeited life and exiſtence of the ſouls of children as 
Fell as of their bodies, and will not continue their immortal ſpirits 
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to ſuffer tormenting puniſhment for ever; becaufe having no per. 
ſonal fin, they can have no anguith of conſcience, nor inward vex- 
ation: They cannot ſuffer any telt-reproaches tor ſin, for they hare 
committed none: Nor can this be conveyed to them by any im— 
puted guilt of Adam, though it is a very great part of the punith. 
ment of ſouls tor actual fin, as being the natural effect of perſonal 
_ tranigreſſhon and guilt. If therefore they are puniſhed for Adam's 

fin in another world, it mutt probably be by actual pains and tor. 
ments inflicted on them by God himſelf, ſince the moſt natural 
effects of fin, that is, guilt and anguiſh of conſcience, canng: 
reach them: And is it agreeable to the nature and mercy of a God 
to inflict ſuch poſitive and endleſs pains or torments with his own 
hand, on ſuch little creatures, who are free from all perſonal ini- 
quity, and have no other crime but that they were born of Adam! 


IV. If you ſhould imagine that the mere ſenſe of the loſs of God's 
favour, without any actual inflictions of pain, is all the puniſhment 
that children ſhall tuffer in their ſouls; tell me how that can be 
without ſome poſitive and actual agency of God in it? For unlels 
God, ſome way or other, give them a ſenſe what his favour is, and 
what is the loſs of it, how can they have this knowledge? And ſince 
they have not lived in this world long enough to acquire any ideas 
of a God, a creature, a law, obedience and tranjgrefſion, ſin and duty, tit 
*arour of God, the loſs of his favour, puniſſument, Fc. it is hardly to be 
ſuppoſed, that the bleſſed God will furniſh them with thete ideas 
in a future ſtate of immortality, merely and for no other reaſon but 
to make them feel their miſery in their eternal loſs of the divine fa- 
vour; and that on no other account, but for having been once born 
into this world in an unhappy relation to Adam, the actual ſinner, 
Thoſe ſhort miſeries which end with life, are much more ealy to 
be accounted for upon the foot of divine reſentment for Adam's fin, 
than any everlaſting pains. 


The late learned Doctor Ridgley indeed, in his Diſcourles ot 
Original Sin, with modeſty and ingenuity has repreſented this ſen- 
timent to the world: And I cannot but declare myſelf ſo far of lis 
opinion, that the bleſſed God will not impreſs on them theſe ideas 
of divine things, nor thew the ſouls of infants in the other world 
what are thoſe powers and pleaſures which they have loft by Adams 
fin, on purpoſe only to torment thoſe little creatures, who never 
knew what fin was, nor ever ſinned againſt God in their wills, by 
actual perſonal diſobedience. But whereas Doctor Ridgley ſuppoſes 
the immortal exiſtence of {ſuch infant ſouls in a fort of ſtupid 1gnv- 
rance or inſenſibility, which the ſcripture no where intimates, 
think it is much more natural and reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God 
will deprive both body and ſoul of life which Adam had forfeited 
for himſelf and for them, according to the firſt threatening ot death; 
And ſince the book of ſcripture has not revealed it, I cannot find it 
in the book of reaſon, nor can I conceive what end it can attain i 
divine providence, to continue ſo many millions of infant ſouls 10 
an eternal ſtate of ſtupor: ls it agreeable to the conduct of infinite 
wiſdom, and the government of a God, to maintain ſuch an 1nnu- 
merable multitude of ideots, equal in number to almoſt all the © 
of the human race, in a long endleſs duration, and to reign over ſuch 
an immenſe nation of ſenfeleſs and thoughtleſs immortals? 12 5 
yet further, it is very hard to underſtand how a human toul, hic 

cannot conceive of but as a thinking being, ſhould exiſt with, 
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any ideas at all, and that for eternal ages. Upon the whole there- 
tore, the ſtate of non-exiſtence, to which we here ſuppoſe them to 
he reduced after death, is much more probable, heing the leaſt de- 
merit of imputed fin, or an everlaſting forfeiture of life, and a ſort 
of endleſs puniſhment without pain. 


V. Neither have we any intimations from ſcripture, that all the 
bodies of infants will be raifed again at the great day, in order to 
come into judgment: And if we will ſuffer ourſelves to think and 
judge without prejudice, we may find it highly probable, that there 
are many thouſands of infant bodies, which will never be reſtored 
to life, nor their perſons be ſummoned to judgment in the laſt great 
day; and that for theſe two reaſons : 


[. We have before ſhewn, that as bodily death was threatened 
by the law of innocency or covenant of works to Adam, as the 
head of a numerous race, ſo this is evidently executed upon all his 
infant-ſeed ; for death has reigned over them in every age, as the pu- 
niſhment of Adam's fin, being ſo far imputed to them; as Rom. v. 
12-14. But there is no reſurrection of the body included in that 
threatening ; nor can we reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the moſt gra- 
cious God, who has never threatened it, will raiſe theſe infant- 
bodies into an endleſs life, merely to ſuffer everlaſting anguiſh and 
pain in the body, for the imputed fin of their firſt father, ſince 
they have no actual or perſonal guilt of their own, Mere imputed fin, 
without actual tranigreſhon, is the leaſt and loweſt ſort of guilt that 
can be ; and therefore it is highly probable, a righteous and mer- 
ciful God will inflict on them the leaft and loweſt ſort of puniſh- 
ment threatened to fin, that is, death in the mildeſt ſenſe of it, or an 
univerſal and cternal deſtruction of ſoul and body, which are for- 
feited by fin. 


II. When the reſurrection of finners is mentioned in ſcripture, 
it is always that they may be judged expreſsly according to their 
works, according to what they have done in the body, whether good or evil > 
2 Cor. v. 10. Now infants have done no works of {in or righteoul- 
neſs : They are not moral agents in the infant-ſtate ; and it is not 
laid in ſcripture, that ſuci ſhall be brought into judgment. The 
enquiries and deciſions of a judgment-teat are _ appointed tor 
actual ſinners. See the words of ſcripture on this ſubject: John v. 
28, 29. The hour is coming, when all that are in their graves /hall hear his 
roice, and ſhall come forth; they who have done good to the reſurrettion of 
life, and they who have done evil to the reſurrection of damnation ; Rev. xx. 
12, 13. And 1 juw the dead, all and great, Hand before God, that is, the 
high and law, rich and poor, —and they were judged out of thoſe things 
which were written in the books, according to their wor ks, And the jea gare 
vy its dead, and death and hell, or the grave, or the ſeparate ſtate, gave 
up their dead, and they were judged, erer man according to their works 
Obſerve here, that the words fall and great mult ſignify perſons of 
high and low degree, who can be judged according to their works, 
but the word fall cannot ſignify intants, becauſe they have no mo- 
ral works for which they might be judged*. | 


VI. And indeed, where any future puniſhments of the other 
world arc repreſented in ſcripture, it is always for the actual tranſ- 


* And to confirm this ſenſe of the words ſmal! and great, let it be couſidered, that 
in another text of the ſame writer, theſe words cannot mean infants and adult, but 
mult ſignify {vor and rich, or mean and honcurable ; Rev. xi. 18. becauſe they are doth 
laid io icar the name of the Lord, which cannot be aſcribed to infants. 
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greſſions of perſons who are capable of knowing, chufing and refuf. 
ing good -or evil, which infants are not capable of doing ; for the 
word of God gives us this very character of an infant; J½ vii. 16, 
rig. that he knows not to refuſe the evil and chuſe the good. Let us look 
into the text+ where future judgment and future puniſhments are 
deſcribed. Ec. xi. 9. Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, —and u 
an the ways of thy heart, but know thou, that for all theje things God will bring 
thee into judgment, and chapter xu. 14. It is only viſible works of the 
life, or fecret workings of the thoughts, that is, moral actions, 
that God will bring into judgment, whether they be good or ecil, Mat x11. 36. 
Every dice word that men jhall fpeak, they ſhatl give account thereof in the du; 
of judgment, Nat. xxv. 41, 42. Depart from me, ye curjed, into everlaſting 
fre, jor { was an hungered and ye gere me no meat; — I was naked ant ye ctniked 
me not, &c. Rom. ii. 3, 5, 6. 7/ankeſt thov, O man, who judgeſt them whici 
do fiech things, and dot the jame, that thou h eſtupe the judgment of God ? 
ou treajurett un to thyſelf wrath againſt the day of wrath and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God, thn will render to every man according th his 
deeds. 2 Cor. v. 10. We muſt all appear before the judgment= jeat of Chriſl, 
that every one ma recerve the things done in the body, according to thai which 
he hath done, whether it be good or evil. All this refers only to the actual 
works of men. Nor can I find in the whole book of God, any one 
Iyllable of the puniſhment of infants, either in their ſouls or budics 
after this life ; all that the ſcripture reveals of puniſhment in a 
world to come, whether it be in a ſeparate ſtate, or at the reſurrec- 
tion, falls upon thoſe only who have been guilty of actual perſo- 
nal tranſgreſſions, and are proper objects of a judgment. 

VII. You will atk here, „Is there no refurrettion then for the 
bodies of the intants of good and pious perſons, who have repented 
of their fins, returned to God, and accepted of the covenant of 
grace in all its extent, for time and eternity? Is there no happy 
riſing-day for the dying children of thoſe parents, who have laid 
a humble claim to God as their God, and the God ot their ſeed, 

»and have devoted themſelves to him according to the language of 
God's covenant with Abraham? Do not thele bleſſings come upon the 
gentiles through ſeſus Chriſt ? Gal. iii. 14. You will atk, whether | 
myſelf have not explained the covenant of grace, with the blefhng3 
of it, to extend to the children of believers, or good men, under 
queſtion XII. ſection VI? And muſt all theſe children lie in the 
grave and under the power of death for ever ? Doth not God's be- 
ing their God imply their reſurrection? Doth not Chriſt himſelf 
prove the reſurrection of the dead from this very principle, that 
God is the God of Abraham, and [ſuac, c. Luke xx. 37, 38 ? nd muſt 
not ſuch children therefore be raiſed from the dead? To this J an- 
{wer : | 

have allowed this under the twelfth queſtion, and I confirm it 
all here: For whatever | have ſaid under this laſt queſtion con- 
cerning infants, relates to thoſe only who ſtand upon the foot of 

Adam's broken covenant of works, and have no intereſt in a better 
covenant ; that is, it belongs only to the children. of wicked men 
who died in Adam, and who have not received or accepted of ths 
covenant of mercy and life through Jeſus Chriſt : But the intant- 
offspring of thoſe who have repented of fin, and accepted of the 
covenant of grace, are, in my — included in the bleſfings 0 
the covenant of Abraham, which come upon gentile believers an! 
their ſeed, as well as on the Jews ——— [eſus Chriſt, in the ſpi- 
ritual and eternal extent of them ; for Chriſt was the nuiniſter & the c- 
eumcifion, Or {cnt to the Jewijh nation, to confirm thepromijes of God mu 
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unto the fathers, that is, Abraham, and Iſacc, and facob, and that the 
centiles might glorify God for his mercy. See Gal. iii. 14. Rom. xv. 8. 
And therefore there is much reaſon to believe from many places of 
{cripture, that as they have a ſhare in this covenant of grace and the 
bletfings thereof through the faith or piety of their parents, bein 
incapable to put forth an act of faith and piety themſelves, ſo they 
ſhall be raiſed again to an eternal lite of holineſs and happineſs to- 
ecther with their parents, as the ſons and daughters of Abraham 
who have God tor their God. 


VIII. As there are ſeveral texts of ſcripture from which I ſuppoſe 


ſuch inferences may be made, ſo if I miſtake not, there are one or 
two ſpecches of the prophets which feem to intend and mean the 
reſurrection and happineſs of the children ot true chriftians. If we 
look into I/ Ixv. 23. God is there {peaking concerning the bleſſing 
which hall come upon his people in the Chriftian church, when 
thoſe Jews who had refuſed the Xleffſiah were cut off, and God 
calls his own people by another name, that is, chriſtians. Ihe pro- 
miſe is this, They hall not labour in ruin, nor bring forth for trouble, 


far they are the feed of the blefjed of the Lord, and their offspring wath 


lem. Now we find by experience in all ages of the chriſtian 
church, that infants die, as well as they did before; and yet it is 
(aid, Their parents ſhall not labour in tain, ner bring forth for trouble: 
How can this be fulfilled, but by the right of their children to the 
extenfive bleſſings of the covenant of grace, that is, a reſurrection 
to eternal life? And it is put upon this foot, that tYicy are the jeed of 
tle bleed of the Lord, they enjoy the bleſſing of their father Abraham 
in whom all nations are bleſſed, that God 1s their God and the God 
of their offspring together with them. 


The other text is; er, xxxi. 15. compared with Mat. ii. 17, where 
the prophet Jeremy is cited; A voice was heard in Rama, lamentation and 
litter weeping ; Rachael rweeping for her children rejujed to be comforted, 
becauſe they were not. Thus ſaith the Lord, refrain thy voice from weep-' 
ing and thy eyes from tears: Thy work hall be rewarded, faith the Lord, 
aud they hall come again from the land of the enemy; and there is hope 
in thy end, faith the Lord, that thy children ſhall come again to their own 
zorder, "Though this prophecy might have ſome tort of accomphith- 

fildren of Benjamin the ſon of Rachel 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and the reſtoration of their poſterity by Cyrus, 
yet it ſeems more literally, plainly and exprelsly to be fulfilled by 
the laughter of the infants in Bethlehem near Rama, as St. Mat- 
thew explains it, and by their return from the land of the laſt ene- 
my, death, and, their ſtanding in their own border, that is, ia the 
aeavenly Canaan, where their parents conſidered in prophecy as 
rue Itraelites, have obtained the promiſed. inheritance : And thus 
e mother's travail, in bearing the children, as well as her work of 
tach and prayer for her children, ſhall be rewarded by - 
tem return from the land of death, their common enemy, an 
placed together with themſelves in the heavenly paradiſe, which is 
their border or portion. 

It is therefore only the children of wicked parents concerning 
whom I ſuppoſe the wiſdom, juſtice and mercy of God will join to 
deſtroy them entirely by death, or to reſume the forfeited life of 
loul and body. It ſeems evident to me, that though there are ſome 
hints and reaſonable hopes of the happy reſurrection of the o- 
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ſpring of good men to be derived from ſcripture, yet all other 
children in this world are alſo brought down to death for the fin dd 
Adam by the word of God, and they are left in death : But neither 
reaſon or ſcripture, ſo far as I can find, provides any happiness or 
unhappineſs, any reward or puniſhment for them in a world t 
come; and how can we go further than reaſon or ſcripture wil 
lead us? And if I may freely ſpeak my own ſentiments here, | 
would ſay, fince neither reaſon nor ſcripture, certainly and plainly 
teach us any thing concerning the ſouls of the infants of wicket 
men after death; and if I muſt not leave them in a ſtate of non. 
exiſtence, I would much rather chuſe to ſuppoſe them at the deat! 
of the body entered into a new and perfonal ſtate of trial, than | 
would condemn them to a wretched reſurrection and eternal miſery 
for nothing elfe, but becauſe they were born of Adam, the original 
tranſgreſſor. This is only a comparative thought by the way. But 
to purſue and ſupport my preſent ſcheme of their annihilation at 
death, I muſt anſwer two or three objections following. 

IX. Againſt this hypotheſis it will be perhaps objected, fift, 
of what uſe can it be for the great God to bring to many thouſand 
fouls of the children of wicked parents into being, to deſtroy them 
io ſoon ? 


Anſwer I. Who can tell me of what uſe it can be for God to cre- 
ate ſo many millions of animated beings in the fea, or in the woods 
and deſarts for ſo ſhort a continuance ? Who can tell why he ſhould 
exert his almighty power to produce ſo many myriads of aſhes 
which man never ſees, and inſects, engines of curious and divine 
artifice, of which millions are brought torth in one day, which are 
never ſcen of men, and which in a few weeks or months periſh 
again, and are loſt for ever? It is as eaſy with omnipotence to create 
fouls as bodies, or to make men as worms: And it is the illuſtrious 
and inconceivable magnificence of his government, that he we 
produce worlds of ſuch wonderful creatures and deſtroy them 1 
out any lofs, though he ſhould never acquaint us with any of ls 
reaſons or purpoſes for this conduct. Why muſt ſuch ſorr _ 
tures as men are, be acquainted with the deſigns and realons 
every thing that a God thinks fit to do ? 


I. Though the purpoſes and ends of the great God are far above 
an 745 * et we ny ſuppoſe God to have this wite defign in - 
creation and deſtruction of fo ny children, riz. to Jet * 
wicked parents, as well as their neighbours, fee the 1 
of {in in che effects or puniſhment thereof, even of the fin of = = 
in the weakneſſes and pains and death of their children; 2 2 
keep a lively image of theſe things always before the eyes a => 
in the continual ſucceſſion of ſo many viſible agonies an 115 

oans and deaths of mankind in their 8 hours of lite, = 
— deſign and eſtect is attained alſo by the mortality and dea + 
of all children, even thoſe of pious parents, whoſe ſouls 8 = 
ried to heayen by the covenant of grace and the faith of goers 
rents. God will have a continual ſenſe of the evil of this yo 
fin maintained in all the families of mankind, and this is a ſuffici 
rcaſon for his conduc. +. | 


Xx. Let me now mention a ſecond objection againſt this {tf 
thoughts concerning infants ; and that is, if the children of —— 
parents do not riſe — the dead, but are deſtroyed ſoul an 100 
as lying under the original ſentence of death, will not this op 
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«WM tempt parents to be negligent of the lives of their infants? And 
of WM ſome perhaps might be tempted to put them to death, that they 
may not grow up to ſin, and thereby expoſe themſelves to eternal 
miſery. I anſwer, That good perſons cannot be guilty of this 
crime ; for ſuch wilful and inhuman murder would be a plain proof 
they had no true religion nor goodneſs nor intereſt in the covenant 
of grace: Nor can they have any ſuch temptation if they walk ac- 
cording to this covenant, becauſe the bleſhngs of the covenant of 
race are ſecured to their feed, As for wicked parents, they have 
ſo much natural love and concern for the welfare of their children 
in this lite, and fo little regard to any thing of a future world, that 

there is no great danger ot this event. 'The ties of nature and pa- 
rental affection in the men of the world are generally much ſtronger 

than any thing elſe that relates to another world. There are many 

of the wicked among men, who actually believe that children have 
no future ſtate, and yet we do not find this temptation prevall. 


But further, Can we ſuppoſe any perſon can be fo mad and incon- 
ſiſtent as to tear the future uncertain danger of God's wrath for a 
child, it he has no fear of it for himſelf ? Or will he run himſelf into 
certain preſent damnation if he die under fuch an impious and in- 
human fin of wiltul murder, in order to ſecure a child from the 
re. Wl future uncertain danger of impenitence and damnation, that is, if 
06; WT it live to man's citate and 1 wicked? This is ſo unnatural a 
ad WH temptation, eſpecially to wicked parents who have little regard to 
nes future and eternal things, that if the repreſentation which I have 
ine made of the caſe of intants, be agreeable to reaſon and ſcripture, 
are I think the danger of ſuch a ſuppoſed poſſible inconvenience is ſo 
ith mall, as is by no means ſufficient to refute this ſcheme of thoughts, 
ale er to forbid the publication of it. 


0us XI. I ſhould here alſo take notice that there is a third objection 
gunit my hypotheſis ; and that is, there have been ſome perſons 
no tuppoſe we have no need of this annihilating ſcheme conceru- 
his Wing the caſe of infants, to mollity the ſeverity of it, ſince in their 

opinion, one halt of the fifth chapter to the Romans repreſents our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt as removing entirely all the guilt of the fin of 
Adam from mankind, and that the miſery and deſtruction that was 
ove {Wrought on the race of mankind, by the fail of their firſt parents, is 
the it ually cancelled and aboliſhed by the obedience and death of 
ole Ne Son of God, excepting only their ſickneſs and natural death of 


evil err bodies, which infants are ſubje& to as well as grown perſons. 
lam bet to this 1 anſwer, The deſign of that chapter is to ſhew, that 
| to od has laid as ſufficient and ſolid a foundation in the obedience 
en, u death of Chriſt for the recovery of men from the ruins of their 
ing re, their guilt and miſery, in and by the covenant of grace, as 
js \dam had laid for the ruin and deſtruction of his poſterity accord- 
| 


i to the covenant of works: But as none but the poſterity of 


car- ¶ m are involved in his curſe, ſo the bleſſing is only applied there 
par ole who become the ſeed and poſterity of Chriſt by faith and 
in 


*peatance, and by accepting the covenant of grace: for it is ſuf- 
dently evident from conſtant experience and obſervation in oppo- 
won to this opinion, that ſin and pain and death, which were 
Vught in by the fall of Adam, ſtill infe& human nature in every 
u and daughter of man which comes into the world: and how can 


*® evident conſequents and legal penalties of tin continue among 
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infants, if all the guilt and conſequent effects of Adam's fin be 
taken away from them by the nadenaking of Chriſt? Our daily 
and conſtant experience abundantly proves that this opinion of the 
umverſal and actual abolition of * and the curſe brought in by 
Adam on his infant race muſt be a mere miſtake. 


XII. And if it ſnould be ſaid ſtill, that this recovery of mankind 
from the curſe by Jeſus Chriſt, ſo far as it belongs to infants, chiefly 
refers to their future ftate after death, and that it enſures ſalvation 
univerſally to all who die in infancy ; I might very well antwer, 


I. That neither do the words of that place of ſcripture, nor does 
its connection with the context diſcover this doctrine there; and! 
think it would be very hard to prove it without ſome clearer teſti. 
mony of ſcripture. Beſides, | 


II. If we conſult the word of God from one end to the other ot 
it, we ſhall find no bleſſing or curſe coming upon children in thei: 
very infancy, but by the covenant or conduct or character of their 
parents. If the children of Adam die, they are doomed to death 
together with him; Hom. v. 12—21. If Abraham's ſeed are bleſled, 
it is together with their father; Gen. xvii. 7—14, If the unbelieving 
Jews are the branches broken off from the good olive tree, their 
little buds are broken off together with them ; and it the believing 
Gentiles are grafted into it, their buds or tender offspring are grafted 
in together with them alſo ; Rom. xi. 17—24. The {ſcripture gives 
us no account of God's dealing with children in their infancy, 
but as a part of their parents, and conſidered as one with them, 
Now how ſhall the children of wicked men, according to the cur- 
rent of ſcripture, be brought into this ſalvation by Chriſt, if their 
parents do not accept nor ſhare in this ſalvation ? In the third place, 


III. I would enquire whether this opinion that all infants are 
ſaved, doth not much more directly and abundantly expoſe child- 
ren to the inconvenience of the foregoing objection, viz. by tempt- 
ing wicked 2 to ſend them to heaven, either by neglecting ot 
deſtroying their lives upon earth, in order to convey them to cet. 
tain happineſs. A wicked man, or woman, who has never ſo many 
children, will be tempted upon this foot to ſay, why ſhould I take 
any care of theſe children, let them come into the world as faſt 2s 
they will, and let them die as faſt as they come; there are ſo many 
more inhabitants of heaven; and why ſhould I nurſe them up 13 
life merely to bring them into the danger of hell? Is not this 3 
tem os much greater than that of ſending them into nos: 
exiſtence 


IV. I add in the laſt place, that if all children, dying in infancy, 
are certainly ſaved, what are the ſpecial privileges which are 10 
often afferted in feripture to belong to the children of pious patents 
and the ſeed of Abraham, in having God to be their God! Does 
not this ſufficiently intimate ſome ſuperior favour to the children d 

ood men, who have accepted the covenant of grace in Clu 
Jeſus, above what is promiſed to the children of the wicked, who 
have broken the covenant of works, and who have no ſhare in the 
* bleffings of the covenant of grace for themſclyes or their poſterity, 
becauſe they have not accepted of it? Has the offspring of the 
— no advantage of the wicked after all theſe gracious words 
of promiſe ? I fear ſuch an opinion does not bear a kind aſpect 1 
the faithfulneſs of God in his. word, to repreſent and promiſe that 
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as a peculiar kindneſs and grace to the children of good men, which 
cqually belongs to all, even the moſt impious and wicked. 


Upon the whole, the opinion of the ſalvation of all children, as it 
has no countenance from the bible, ſo it has no foundation in the 
reaſon of things; and the ſcheme of the tranſactions of God with 
men, as repreſented in ſcripture, appears much more confiſtent 
and uniform according to the hypothetis I have here propoſed. Yet 
if any of my readers are utterly averſe to theſe ſentiments, let 
them find out wherein I have run counter to the word of God. The 
ſcripture brings down the infants of wicked parents to the grave, 
and leaves them there, and fo do I : The ſcripture has not provided 
any reſurrection for them, neither can I doit, And, in matters of 
pure revelation, though we may propoſe an expedient to ſolve 
great difficulties, yet I would be always cautious of aſſerting what 
God has not revealed, 


” 


CONCLUSION ; 
Or the Advantages of this whole Scheme. 


Tavs J have endeavoured to trace out, ſo far as my reaſon 
would afhſt me, what relief may be given to ſome of thoſe doc- 
tines of revelation which ſeem to have a harſh found, or a painful 
and diſagreeable appearance in them, and which might ſeem to la 
any imputation upon the conduct of God and providence. It is 
and muſt be confeſſed there are ſome difficulties which attend the 
doctrine of original fin and miſcry ſpreading over all the race of 
man, and the doctrine of the ſaving grace of God in Chriſt Jeſus 
providing a way of recovery for a loſt world, even for all that are 
willing to accept it, and yet at the ſame time ſecuring ſome certain 
ſucceſs to the undertaking of Chriſt in the ſalvation of thoſe whom the 
aller hath given him. And yet all theſe ſeem to be doctrines pretty 
plainly taught in the holy ſcriptures: Nor are they mere opinions 
tor ſpeculation, but they have a great and important influence 
upon our practice, oy 

t we are well perſuaded of original fin, and that our natures are 
bo corrupt and degenerate, we thall learn to lie. he before a God of 
met, and holinefs, which is the very firſt part of all our religion. We 
ſhall alſo be candid and meek and compaſſionate towards each 
Cher without pride and ſcorn, being all liable to the ſame miſtakes 
ad infirmities, the ſame paſſions and miſeries, and being all in- 
red in the ſame condemnation and degeneracy. And if we 
mall find that the doctrine of the imputed fin of Adam is fo far 
om being a difficulty or hardſhip in this article, that it is the only 
effectal way to ſolve the propagation of the univerſal corruption” 
ad miſery of our natures, and to abſolve the conduct of God from 
ul blame, we ſhall raiſe no more murmuring cavils againſt the 
providence of God herein, but receive it in the light in which the 
leripture ſeems to have repreſented it with all ſubmiffion and 
lence. God is Juſt, though man be jinful and nijerable, 


we are made deeply ſenſible of our univerſal guilt and degene- 
"Ky in Adam, we ſhall thankfully rejoice in every diſcovery ot 
ine mercy, and eſpecially in the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, who is the ſecond 
dun, and the only appointed way of our ſulvation : We ſhall be more pre- 
dated to receive it with greater humility, gratitude and joy,when we 
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ſee our ſouls ſo utterly loſt and undone in a ſtate of nature: Ang 


tion 
we ſhall depend more entirely upon the grace of God the Father, and vis ure 
Son feſus, and the influences: of the bleſſed . tor every part 0! our ref- by b 
toration and recovery. All the doctrines of the ſpecial grace of gooc 
God, ot the redemption of Chriſt, and of the ſanQitying Spire Il 
much more eafy and obvious before the eye, when we are made Wh... 
deeply ſenſible of our univerſal ruin and mifery. That humble WM... 
temper of ſoul which this doctrine requires, will more readily ſub- W.,;.; 
due all the riſing cavils of the mind againſt the methods of ſaving ſubje 
mercy. : CRY Adar 
If we believe that the undertaking of Chriſt is ſecured of ſucceſs, err, 
and that multitudes of ſouls ſhall certainly obtain this ſalvation, of thi 
this is matter of thankfulneſs and hope, fince all mankind lay in one ande 
common ruin: And we have encouragement to all diligence in the may | 
duties of repentance, faith and new obedience, fince he that jeeks Mlkindr 
ſhall find, and to hum that knocks it ſhall be opened ; Mat. vii. 8. and lince expo! 
this is the only way for us to obtain our ſhare in the ſucceſs of the miſer 
labours and ſufferings of Chriſt, and the blefiings that are derived L. 1 
from them. And when we have found our own hearts fincerely Cod! 
and efteQtually turned to God by the goſpel, and our natures and WI... 
our lives formed unto holineſs, we have then high encouragement WE. mu 
to believe the ſecurity of our intereſt in the mediation of Chriſt and Wc. 1. 
the ſalvation of the goſpel, and to rejoice in hope. not gi 
And if we take with us alſo this comprehenſive and compaſſion- and. 
ate doctrine of the ſincere and extenſive offers of mercy to every icce 
inner, according to the degree of the diſcoveries of the grace of God II- 
in the age and nation wherein he lives, we ſhall acquire a more Wi... 
large, more generous and diffuſive benevolence to all our fellow- Ng, . 
creatures of the race of Adam: We ſhall give a large foundation WW... 
or hope to every guilty creature among mankind, aſſuring them Mead w! 
that the great God hath debarred none from his mercy but thoſe that tn 
who debar themſelves by impenitence and unbelief. We ſhall Nie ret 
vindicate the goodneſs and juſtice of God in his diſpenſations to- haring 
wards men, and leave the final condemnation of wilful impenitents, Wk; or 
and of all the wicked of the earth, entirely upon their own heads. eternal 
If it be enquired, what farther adyantages can be derived from ſo n to b 
peculiar > ne as this laſt ſection contains, vis. that the children & Meere 
unregenerate or unholy parents, who neter lived to do good or eril, and died . char 
only under the guilt of Adam's ſin, have ſuſtained their whole penalty at death, nich! 
and will never En to life again? I anlwer, in theſe thice particu” uents à 
lars : guard h 
I. Hereby the conduct of divine providence, with regard to the If 11 
millions ot infant creatures in all the numerous nations of the fe new 
earth, will be juſtified from the ſevere cenſures which have been WW... 
eaſt upon it by men in accuſing the doctrine of original fin : For it Be; 4 
they ſuffer nothing but temporal death, as being fallen in Adam their Nruchs, 
head, all theſe terrors of pretended cruelty and ſeverity will vaniſh, 8 (hall t 
while it appears that eternal damnation belongs only to thoſe ** hem ſe 
have been guilty of actual tranſgreſhon in their own perſons; 19! rack of 
there is not one word in all the ſcripture concerning eternal milery Wong. , 
inflicted upon any perſon merely for the {in of Adam. nd prag 
II. This hypotheſis not only abſolves the providence of God from "a it, 
1 haps i reſents it as good and gract t it a 
ſuppoſed cruelty, but perhaps it repr 2 gc e 
ous towards far the greateſt part of thoſe that are born of Adam . 0 
while they are not ſuftercd to live and grow up amidſt the temp ranſ; 
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| tions of this world, and under their preſent corrupt principles of na- 
lee, but are precluded from rendering themſelves more miſerable, 
| by being cut off in infancy, and never having it in their power to do 
} good or evil themſelves, 


III. This ſcheme relieves the difficulties which ſometimes have 
been caſt upon the laws or orders of God given the Jewiſh nation, 
to cut off ſo many thouſand children of the Canaanites when they 
entered into the promiſed land : For hereby theſe children are 
lubjected only to temporal death as the conſequent and penalty of 
Adam's fin, and are, if I may fo expreſs it, ſecured from eternal mi- 
ſery, by being prevented from growing up to imitate the iniquities 
of their fathers, and to expoſe themſelves to God's eternal judgment 
and damnation. It ſome perſon ſhould again object, why then 
may not men ſlay their own infants or any other children out of 
kindneſs, to. prevent their growing up to commit actual fins, and 
expoſing themſelves to a reſurrection and judgment and everlaſting 
miſery ' 1 anſwer, theſe two ways: 


d I. Becauſe this is directly contrary to the moral law whereby 
Y WGod hath appointed to govern man, viz. thou Halt not kill; and the 
d is of men, as well as the law of God, almoſt univerſally forbid 
it murder of the human race, and require blood for blood. It is 
d WG 0's prerogative to cut off by death whom he pleaſes, but he hath 

not given this prerogative to man, nor will he break in upon the 
n- gend rule of his government of this world, ſo far as to give this 
ry Wpicce of ſovereignty out of his own hand. 


II. Becauſe if men might ſlay any children at their own pleaſure, 
de Wticy might ſlay ſome who would have grown up to virtue and reli- 
v jon, and then this infant- murder would cut theſe children oft from 
on ure and eternal happinefs, which would have been very unjuſt, 
mM od which God will never permit. Upon the whole it is evident, 
that the ſcripture having never in any text that 1 can find foretold 
the reſurre&ion or judgment of the infants of finful parents, and 
0- Wizving pronounced the word death only, as the penalty of Adam's 
s, in or their intereſt in it, and denounced the tinal judgment and 

emal miſery only againſt actual finners ; there is abundant rea- 
% Won to believe that God has knowingly and wiſely appointed and 
1s Wrdered all theſe things, ſo that his providence might be ſecure from 


eich 1 have here propoſed, is nothing elſe but theſe very appoint- 
cu Rats and tranſactions of God ſet in their proper ſcriptural light to 
guard his providence from cenſure. 


If I have failed in theſe attempts, let it be remembered that all 
he new or peculiar ſentiments which are found here, are merely 
fered to the world as probable conjectures drawn from reaſon and 
enpture, to relieve the difficulties which ſeem to hang on revealed 
utns, If the method propoſed is not ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
L ſhall rejoice to ſee better ſolutions of them given, and to behold 
hem ſet in a fairer light. Where I have laboured to follow the 
rack of reaſon, it hath only been in order to do more abundant 
nur to divine revelation, to which 1 entirely ſubmit my faith 
—nd practice; and I ſolemnly renounce whatſoever is inconſiſtent 
Mth it, for that cannot be right reaſon. And let us remember alſo, 
lt if all our attempts of this kind ſhould fail, yet we may reſt 
ured of this, that God is ever wiſe and righteous and good, that all 
pa- W's tranfaftions with men, how intricate and repugnant ſocver they 


zl charges of cruelty and injuſtice : And perhaps this hypotheſis, 
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may ſeem to us, are highly inconſiſtent in his own view, and har. 
monize with all his own perfections: We may be aſſured that we 
are finful and unhappy creatures inourſelves, that there is an all. ſuf. 
ncient ialvation provided through Jeſus Chrift the Son of God, and 
that every one ſhall certainly be a joyful partaker ot it, who follows 
the appointed methods of divine grace. True repentance and a 
ſincere return to God, with faith in his mercy, ſo far as it is dif. 
covered to men under every diſpenſation, and a perſevering life of 
holineſs in the love of God and our neighbour, ſhall not fail of be- 
ing crowned at laſt with the favour of God and eternal life through the 
mediation of Jefits Chrift our Lord: And whatſocver clouds of ignorance 
and darkneſs may continue to ſurround us here, while we are ſtudy- 
ing the myſteries of grace or providence, yet we fhall fee things 
hereafter in a divine light, where all difticulties and darkneſs ſhall 
vaniſh for ever. * 


r 
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THREE ESSAYS 


ATT EE MDLSX: 


Il herem are contained some plain Representations of important 
Poꝛnts relating to the foregoing Yueslions. 


FIRST ESSAY, 


A Debate, whether the present Miseries of Man alone vill 
prove his Aposlacy from God ? 


Sect. I.— The Follies and Miſeries of Mankind in a general Surrey. 


Tur miſeries and follies of the creature man have been an an- 
cient and endleſs ſubject of declamation among the writers of th: 
heathen world, as well as among chriſtians. A juſt ſurvey of human 
nature, from its entrance into life, till its retirement from this vifible 
world behind the curtain of death, would furniſh us with abundant: 
matter of ſorrow and complaint; and we ſhould be ready to fa) 
concerning man, Is this the creature that is ſo fuperior to the reft of the 
inhabitants of this globe, as to require fuch peculiar care of the Creator 
in farming him? Is this the animal furniſhed with ſuch tranſcendent powers 
of thought and reaſon, whereby he is ſaid to be exalted above brute animals ? 
Does he deſtrre fuch an illuſtrious deſcription as Orid gives of him, after 
he had deſcribed the formation of beaſts, birds and fiſhes ? 


© Sanctus his animal, mentiſque capacius altz 
Deerat adbuc, & quod dominant in cxtera poſſct, 

Natus homo eſt. Sive hunc divipo ſemine cretum 
Ile opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo, 

-Finxit in effigicm moderantiim cuncta doeorum 7 
Pronaque cum ſpectent znimatia cetera terrain 
Os homin! ſublime dedit, cœlumque tue! 

Juli:, & ercetos ad fidera lee vultus, 


— 
— 
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Thus in Englih: 

« A creature of a more exalted kind, 
Was wanting yet, and then was man deſigned ; 
Conſcious of thought, of more capacious breaſt, 
For empire form'd, and fit to rule the reit. 
Whether with particles of heavenly fire 
The God of nature did his foul inſpire, 
And borrowing from our earth, on that bleſt day, 
Our new- made carth, a better ſort of clay, 
And moulding up the mats in ſhape like ours, 
Form'd a bright image of th” all-ruling powers. 
Whiltt all the mute creation downwards bend 
Their fight, and zo their carthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloſt; and with erected eyes 
Bcholds his own hereditary ſkies,” 

One would almoſt imagine this heathen poet had read the ac- 
count which Moſes the Jewiſh hiſtorian gives of the original 
formation of man; Gen. i. 26. And God ſuid, let us make man in our 
image, after our likeneſs ; and let lem have dominton over the fiſh, and 
the jow!, and the cattle, And chapter 11. 7. And the Lord God formed 
man of the duſt of the ground, and breathed into Ins noſirils the breath of 
life, and man became d living foul, If man was formed in the image 
of God, certainly he was a holy and a happy being; but what is 
there like holinets or happineſs now found running through the 
tank of creatures that is called by the name of MAN? Are there 
any of the brutal kind that do not more regularly anſwer the de- 
hga of their creation, and act more Ante to their nature, than 
lis illuſtrious thing MAN, that was made to govern them all? Are 
there any of the brutes of the land, the water or the air, that we 
ever find acting ſo much below their original character as mankind 
Ges? And are there any tribes amongſt them, through which pain, 
rexation and miſery are ſo plentifully diſtributed as among the ſons 
and daughters of the firſt man? 


This globe of earth, if it were to be ſurveyed by ſome ſpirit, 
lome immortal being of the ſuperior regions, and ranſacked through 
al the dimenſions and corners of it which are inhabited by our 
lpecies of creatures, it would be found ſuch a theatre of folly and 
madnets, ſuch a maze of mingled vice and miſery, as would move 
the compaſſion of his refined nature to a painful degree, and al- 
moſt fink it into ſympathy and ſorrow, if it were not tempered and 
rained by a clear fight of the juſt and wile conduct of providence, 
in permitting all this miſchiet. But if all theſe wide and diſmal 
icenes could be graſped in one view, by any mortal of a tender and 
compaſſionate make, perhaps it would agonize his better powers 
to confulion and 784185 Should the poets or philotophers 
wm a juſt idea of it, as tar as our common capacities extend, 
dere would be criminal and ab{urd matter cnough to furniſh a 

Trace or a Juyenal with a thouſand jeſts and ſarcaſms on their 
own ſpecies, or rather with a thouſand full ſatires. There would 
© follies enough to ſhake the lungs of a thouſand Democrituses 
with endleſs laughter, and there would be miſerjes enough to raiſe 
i fountain of tears for cach ſingle Heraclitus, if ſuch a one had 


ved in every city of the univerie, and in every age of man fince 
© firſt creation. 


SECT. II. A particular View of the Miferies of Men. 
Dot we will lay aſide the /ins and ſollies of mankind, and only take 
er ies into our preſent view; let us ſee whether from them alone 


Jeck. 11. 


we cannot infer, that we are a very degenerate race of beings, with 
moſt evident marks of the diſpleaſure of our Maker upon us, and 
under the puniſhment of the wiſe and righteous Governor of all 
things“. 

Let us take a turn amongſt the hiſtorians of the world; and what 
is almoſt all hiſtory but a deſcription of the wretchedneſs of man- 
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kind, under the miſchiefs they bring upon themſelves, and the 
judgments of the great God? The ſcenes of happineſs and peace 
are very thin ſet among all the nations, and they have had ra. 
ther a tranſient glimpſe of theſe bright ſcenes here and there appear. 
ing and vaniſhing, than any pretences to durable felicity. Let us 
ſpread our thoughts over the univerſe, what public . by 

lague and famine, by ſtorms and earthquakes, by wars and peſti- 
ence, which ſtrike and affect our ears continually : Even the re. 
port is terrible. What ſecret miſchiefs * among men, which 

ierce into the ſoul, and corrode the vitals of nature ? What ſmart- 
ing wounds and bruiſes, what lingering diſeaſes attack and torment 
the animal frame ? Surely thofe who ſuſtain theſe maladies would 
not ſuppoſe our great poet had exaggerated matters when he de- 
ſcribes them thus, as ſet before Adam our forefather by the angel 


Raphael : 

« A lazat-houſe it ſeemed wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diſcas'd, all maladies 
Of ghaitly ſpaſm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-fick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Canvulfions, cpilephes, fierce cattarths, 
Intettiace lone and ulcer, colic pangs, 
Demoniac phrenzy, moaping melancholy, 
And moon- truck madneſs, pining atrophy, 
Conſumption, and wide-Waſting pettilence, 
Dropſics, and atthmas, and joint-racking rheums. 
Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans, deſpair 
Tended the ſick, buſy from couch to couch ; 

And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook, but delay'd to ſtrike, though oft invok'd.“ 


But Iazar-houſes are not the only places whereby we may judge 
of the numbers of the wretched. - Where is the family, if there 
are ſeven or eight perſons in it, wherein there is not one or other 0 
them afflicted with ſome troubleſome malady, or ſome tireſome 
weakneſs or inconvenience? Theſe indeed are often-times wite!y 
concealed by the perſons who ſuffer them, and by the families 
where they dwell. But theſe are the miſeries which are diſcovered, 
in a glaring light, in the hoſpitals, the infirmaries, and the bedlams, 
which are provided by the public for the poor: And it we were to 
walk round a nation, we ſhould find perhaps that in e twenty 
or thirty houſeholds, there were ſome afflicted and miſerable crea: 
tures, that would be fit company for theſe public monuments 0 
unhappineſs, if their private circumſtances did not extend to make 
33 for their ſupport and relief; and in the whole, they woul 
e enough to make half a province in a nation, rather than a town 
or a village. ' 
Let us proceed a little in this enquiry, What toils and hardſhips, 
what dangers and deaths, what inward anxieties and ſorrows, dis- 


I hope the reader will forgive a ſhort repetition of ſome of the ſame thoughts 
which may be found under the firſt queſtion in this book: for it was hardly poſlit e 
to avoid them; eſpecially confidering, that theſe two diſcourſes were written i: 
a diſtinct view, and were not at firit deſigned to be publiſhed in the ſame book. 
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appointments and calamities, are diffuſed and ſcattered through 
every age and country of mankind ? Do not the rich feel them as 
well as the poor, and the prince together with the peaſant ? Are the 
not all teazed with their own reſtleſs and tormenting appetites which 
are never ſatisfied, but are ſtill returning upon them, and their im- 
petuous paſſions give them no reſt? What keen anguiſh of mind 
atiſes from pride, and envy, and reſentment? What tortures and 
racking dilquietudes do dilappointments in ambition, or love, and 
wild 8 , Infule into the boſoms of the rich, while the poor, 
together with theſe ſame inward vexations and corroding maladies 
of the mind, ſuſtain alſo endleſs drudgeries in procuring their daily 
and common ſubſiſtence? And how are many of them half ſtarved 
in their forry cottages, or fed and nouriſhed at a miſerable rate ? 


Let us ſurvey this ſorry creature man through every ſtage: Firſt, 
mark what a wretched figure he makes at his entrance into lite. 
us animal, ſays Pliny, who is to gorern the rot of creatures round him, 
bow he lies bound hand and foot, all in tears, and begins his life in naſery and 
pn nent; end for thts only reajon, becauſe he is horn. Lhus, that Ro- 
man author, in his preface to one of his writings. It we trace the 
education of the human race, from the cradle to the ſtate of mature 
age, and eſpecially among the poor, which are the bulk of all na- 
tons, the wretchedneſs of mankind will appear {till in a mournful 
lght, How are they dragged up in their tender age in Europe, 
Ma, Atrica, and America, through a long train of nonſenſe, mad- 
nels, and miſeries? What millions of uneaſy ſenſations doth their 
ntancy and childhood endure by reaſon of thoſe pains and preſſing 
neceſſities which in their youngeſt years they can tell only in cries 
and groans, and which their parents in extreme poverty cannot re- 
leve, or they are ſo brutiſh and ſavage that they will not do it? 
tow wretchedly are theſe young generations hurried onward 
trough the folly and weakneſs of childhood, under theſe miſeries, 
lil the addition of new calamities, from their own crimes and mad- 
elſes, their ungoverned appetites and paſſions, ſwells the load to 
a huge and painful degree? They practiſe what they have ſcen with 
weir fathers, and are plunged into early miſchief. 


As youth advances, the ferments of the blood rife higher, and the 
oe and the paſſions become much ſtronger, and give more 
abundant vexation to the race of mankind, than they do to any of 
tte young brutal creation, whether in air, earth or fea. Their na- 
tural appetites are abundantly relieved and fatisfied without thoſe 
ſexing cares, anxieties and inconveniences, which beſet mankind 
0 both ſexes in the ſame part of life. The ſame defires and incli- 
nations which belong to the reſt of the animal kind, attack the hu- 
man race alſo, but with greater rage and violence, and ſeem to de- 
mand their preſent gratification : And that, as has been obſerved Dy 
Moraliſts, not at one ſeaſon of the year only, but at all ſeaſons, wit 
more conſtancy than in other creatures, and give the younger crouds 
0 mankind many more diſturbances, The all-wiſe God the Crea- 
or, for juſt and kind deſigns and reaſons, has limited the gratifica- 
uon of theſe appetites by rules of virtue and piety : But perhaps 

le very rules and confinements, however holy, juſt, and good, have 
ved very much through the corruption of our nature, to irritate 
and provoke mankind to greater exceſles, and purſue their vitiated 
an inclinations with warmer violence than ever man would have 
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been expoſed to in the days of innocence. So the heathen writers 
confeſs : 
« Nitimur in vetitum ſemper, cupimuſque negata.“ 


* Ve are ever deſiring forbidden things, and preſs after unlawful delights, 80 
St. Paul acknowledges ; Rom. vii. 8. Sin, taking occaſton by the com- 
mandment, wrought in me all manner of concupiſcence. So a wild young 
bull or a lion would beat themſelves againſt the grates and reſtraining 
bars of their priſon, and make more furious aſſaults there to gain 
their full freedom. And in the midft of thefe diſtracting circum- 
ſtances of mankind, between the law of God and their own appe- 
tites, they lead ſometimes but a miſerable and moſt unquiet life, 
If their inclinations are gratified in an unlawful manner, what 
anguiſh of conſcience, what inward vexations and keen reflections 
of mind perpetually haunt and torment them! What terrible and 
preſſing temptations aſlault them to conceal their ſhame, by. the 
murder of themſelves, or the harmleſs babes to whom they gave 
birth and life]! How thametul and hateful are the ſeenes of life into 
which they bring their wretched offspring? How innumeraole and 
—— the inconveniences which they entail upon their young 
purious deſcendants? What laſting reproach and diſtreſs, with beg- 
gary and long ſorrow ? 


Or, if they purſue their defires in a lawful manner, how unhappy 
are the bulk of the extreme poor? And yet how many thouſands 
are there that are but juſt capable of providing food and raiment for 
themſelves in the world, who, after ſome confli& with theſe reſtleſs 
inclinations, ruth into the connubial ſtate and miſery at once ? How 
unable are they to provide the ſame neceſſaries for a young nurſery 
of mortals, a new encreaſing generation? What endleſs ſolicitudes, 
_ ane day, afflict them in their contrivances to ſupport them- 
felves and their infant brood ? And what a length of years is it be- 
fore theſe young helpleſs creatures can poſſibly releaſe their parents 
from this care and anxiety, and are capable of providing food and 
raiment for themſelves ? Would the affairs of human life 1n infancy, 
childhood, and youth, have ever been conftituted in ſuch a ſore and 
8 ſituation, if man had been ſuch a being as God at firſt made 

im; and if he had always ſtood obedient to his Maker, and con. 
tinued in his favour? Could divine wiſdom and goodneſs admit of 
theſe ſcenes, if there had not been ſome great and univerſal dege- 
neracy ſpread over all the race, which, by the wiſe and righteous 
erm of God, exerts itſelf ſome way or other in every ſtage 
of life: | 


If we follow this track which mankind treads to the perfection of 
manhood, the age of public appearance and activity upon the ſtage 
of the world, what ſhall we find there but infinite cares, labours 
and toil, attended with fond hopes almoſt always fruſtrated, wan 
wiſhes ſcarce ever fulfilled, endlefs crofſes and diſap ointment, 
through ten thouſand accidents that are every moment fly ing acro” 
this mortal ftage ; and whatever their purſuits be, whether honout 
or wealth, caſe or pleafure, ſome intervening incidents or oppoſitions 


blaſt all their deſigns, and plunge them into long vexation. As for 


the poor, who have no ſuch purſuits, but ſeek their bread from da 
to day, how does the ſultry toil exhauſt their lives in ſummer, 
and what pinching ſtarving wretchedneſs do they feel amon we 
try ſnows and ftorms? How is a miſerable and diſtre — 1 
ſuſtained among all the fatigues and pains of nature, the oppreto: 
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cruelty and ſcorn of the rich, and their own inbred maladies both 
of body and mind, as I ſaid before ? 

Let us follow on the track of this ſorry life, and enter into the 
ſcenes of old and decrepid age; how innumerable and how inex- 
prefſible are the diſaſters and ſorrows, the groans and aches, the 
pains and wretchedneſles that ſpring up every where to meet this 
poor long-lived animal on the borders of the grave, before they 
plunge lum into it? And indeed is there any perſon upon earth, 
high or low, without ſuch diſtreſſing difficulties, ſuch croſſi 
accidents and perplexing cares, tuch troubles, ſuch painful infir- 
mities, ſuch diſquieting tears, anxieties and ſorrows, in {ome or 
other ſtage of lite, as muit pronounce mankind upon the whole a 
miſcrable being? Whatſocver ſcenes of happineſs ſeem to attend 
him in any ſhining hour, there is a dark cloud that ſuddenly caſts 
2 100m over them, and the pleaſing viſion vanithes as a dream, 


And after all thefe ſufferings of real ſorrow, and theſe painted 
dclutions of joy, how conſtant is the tyrann of death in its ravages, 
through our whole race? How formidable and painful are the 


ayenues to his dark dominion? How full of terror and darkneſs, of 
thorns and briars, and of extreme anguiſh, is our deſcent to the 


grave? The diſtreſſes and miſeries of our courſe through this life, as 
well as the entrance into it, and the departure out of it, are fo nu- 
merous and ſo mournful among all our race, that we can only ſay, 
he is the happieſt of men who lias the feweſt of them : But even the eweſt 
miſerics that any man has, if put into an equal balance, perhaps 
would outweigh all the real and ſolid comforts of his preſent life 
put together, it it were utterly ahſtracted from all future hopes. 
And does mankind now look like a creature in favour with his 
Maker? Or has he not rather evident marks upon him of the great 
diſpleaſure of the God that created him? Perhaps ſome will cry out 
here, in direct oppotition to this ſentiment, that notwithſtandi 

al thete ſcenes of miſery which are opened and ſpread abroad in 
tie world, yet {till the greateſt part of men live comfortably 
enough, and with tolerable fatisfaction, according to the condition 
and rank of their natures on this globe of earth. Are there not a 
thouſand delights and ſatisfactions ſtill found among mankind in 
every age — nation? How ſweet and reliſhing are the pleaſures 
of daily food to ſatisfy appetite, and to repair nature, and all the 
ich variety of fruits to refreſh us, and of drinks to quench our 
thirſt? Is it not ſwect fleep that renews our vigour, and gives eaſe 
to Hur weary limbs and ſpirits? What is the delightful converſation 
of friends, and the mutual bleffings of love and friendſhip, of ad- 
ee, comfort and afſfiſtance from our natural kindred and our 
neighbours? Do not theſe render human life among the bulk of 
mankind tolerable and eaſy, if not a choſen and a defirable good? 


In anſwer to this: Let us enquire a little, what are theſe boaſted 
pleaſures which are ſuppoſed to recompenfe the forrows of life, and 
zwe the balance to happineſs in this preſent ſtate? Are they not 
moſt of then owing to (bee previous pain or uneaſineſs? It is the 
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faction and peace ? I mean, they produce theſe evils, not in and of 
themſelves, and by the original nature of things, but by reaſon of 
the endleſs humours and follies, the errors and paſſions of finfy] 
fallen mankind, who enjoy and abuſe theſe bleſſings. 


Again, are not a very great part of theſe pleaſures owing to ſuch 
an indulgence of appetites and ſenſible ſatisfactions, which by the 
corrupt and evil bias of our natures become dangerous and fat] 
temptations to draw us into guilt and folly, into intemperance and 
ſhame, into painful anguiſh of conſcience and bitter ſelf-refic&ion? 
And do not theſe very pleaſures of the body prove the ruin of ten 
thoufand ſouls ? Theſe pleaſures might be uſed indeed with inno- 
cence and wiſdom ; but the unruly and vicious appetites and paſ. 
ſions of men turn theſe ſenſual delights more frequently into a curſe, 
which God in his original creation deſigned tor bleſſings : | ſay, 
God the Creator at firſt deſigned them ſo; but if you take then 
now with all theſe unhappy temptations, theſe powerful and mil. 
chievous influences, which by the folly and guilt of man are 2t. 
tached to them, they do not much look like the pleaſures provided 
by a God for his innocent creature man: Scarce can they be calle! 
abſolutely bleſhngs, unleſs our natures were better ſuited to make 
uſe of them without ſuch perpetual and prevailing danger and guilt 
Think again, how ſhort and tranſient are the pleaſures of life in 
compariſon of the pains of it? How vaniſhing the ſweeteſt ſenſa. 
tions of delight? And in many families and perſons, how long and 
durable the days, the months, the years of fatigue or pain, or bitter 
ſorrow ? How {mall is the proportion of ſenfible pleaſure to that of 
trouble, or pain, or uneaſineſs? And how far is it over-balanced by 
the maladies, or miſeries, the fears or ſorrows of life, among the 
greateſt part of mankind ? 


And as for intellectual pleaſures, how very few are there in thi 
world who take ſatis faction in them? And among thoſe few hoy 
many contentions and quarrels? How many croſſing objections, 
bewildered enquiries, unhappy miſtakes and errors, as well as fe- 
tigues and vexations, are mingled even with intellectual enjoy- 
ments here on earth? He that encreaſeth knowledge mncreaſeth ſorren, 
ſaith the wiſeſt of men; Eccl. i. 18. and upon the whole compu- 
tation he calls it, vanity and rexation of ſpirit ; chapter ii. 17. And 
we ſhould add to all theſe evils, this moſt unhappy circumſtanc 
which belongs to every natural man who grows up in this world, 
viz. the great hazard of his living in ſin and rebeilion againſt his 
Maker in the world, and of being ſent down to long miſery, 45 
Juſt puniſhment for. it in another; this ſeems to increaſe the wrelch 
ed condition of mankind in this preſent ſtate to ſuch a degree, th 
words cannot expreſs it, nor heart conceive, Say now, does man 
kind, coming into the world in this view, look like an ianocent tri 
of creatures, or in the original {ate of favour with their Maker ? 


To talk of ſolid comfort and ſatisfaction, and real happineſs to be 
enjoyed in this life, is contrary to all the common ſenſe and cp. 
rience of almoſt every thoughtful man who has taken a juſt 1uive! 
of theſe numerous ſcenes of evil. Sorry ſatisfaction indeed, and 
comfort in the midſt of ſuch ſuperior miſeries | If a man wer? 
laced in ſome upper region, and had the wiſdom of an angel, wi 
all that juſt knowledge and experience what true happine(s's 
and could look down from above, and take a complete ſurxe] 
human life, even in its beſt circumſtances, as things now ſtand, an 
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with huge ago ies and diſtreſſes. 


as it is ſuppoſed to be enjoyed by ſome of the happieſt men on 
earth, without the hopes of a better life afterwards, he would be 
very loth to accept of it; nor indeed would it be worth his ac- 
ceptance. 

Is there an angel in heaven who would not rather chule to loſe 
his exiſtence at once, than to be ſent into our world, and trace the 
round of twenty or thirty, or threcſcore year? of human life, with- 


out any hereafter? And indeed, were it not from a principle of 


obedience to God, and from the hopes of a happy futurity, after 
we have pioufly and honourably ſuſtained the labours, miſeries and 
trials of this life, I know not what wiſe man would willingly come 
into theſe tireſome icenes of mortality, or go through them with 
any patience, | 

What! To be trained up from infancy, under ſo many neceſſary 
follies, unavoidable prejudices, and wretched deluſions, through the 
ower of fleſh and ſenſe? To be ſunk into fuch groſs ignorence 
both of our ſouls, our better ſelves, and of the glorious being that 
made us? To lie under ſuch heavy ſhades of darkneſs, ſuch a 
world of miſtakes and errors as are mingled with our little faint 
glimpſes, and low notices of God our Creator? What! To he ſo 
ar diſtant from God and endure ſuch a long eftrangement and 
utter abſence from the wiſeſt and beſt of beings, in this foolith and 
fleſhly ſtate, with ſo few and ſlender communications with or from 
him ! What! Lo be in bondage to ſo man powerful and diſquieting 
appetites, ſo many reſtleſs and unruly pathons, which want the per- 
petual guard of a jealous eye, and a ſtrong reſtraint over them, and 
which will be ever breaking out into ſome new miſchief, notwith- 
ſtanding our everlaſting watchfulneſs“ What! To be ever fur- 
rounded with ſuch ſort of dangerous delights of ſenſe, which though 
they were much ſafer in the innocent ſtate, yet are now conſtant 
and ſtrong temptations to folly, guilt, and mifery ! To have ſcarce 
any joys but what are cloſely attended with huge dangers ? To 
have no ſatisfactions but what we are liable to pay dear for by ex- 
ceſſive or irregular indulgence, and which are moſt likely to be- 
come the means of tranſgreſſion and laſting anguiſh, either to the 
mind, or the body, or both! Can this be a detirable ſtate for any 
wile or angelic being, who knows what happineſs is, to be joined 
toſuch a body as ours, to be united to ſuch a ditorderly machine of 
fleſh and blood, with all its uncaſy and unruly ferments ? 


Theſe which I now mentioned are indwelling miſchiefs, which 
teaze and defile the foul : But there is another train of inbred miſe- 
nes which affect this ſenſible nature of ours, this animal frame, 
What wiſe ſpirit would willingly 
put on ſuch fleſh and blood as ours is, with all the ſprings of malady 
and pain, anguith and diſcaſe in it? What! To be in _— con- 
tinually of the racking diſquietudes of gout and ſtone, and all the 
diſtempers I cited from Milton's poem ! What! To have nature 
worn out by flow and long aches and infirmities, and lie lingering 
or many years on the "$2 +4 of death before we can find a grave! 
And beſides all theſe inbred evils, to be ever expoſed to thoſe in- 
numerable grievances which come from abroad ! What | To be 
ever ſubje&t to the common dangers, to the numberleſs caſualties 
and injuries of nature, to the infinite bruiſes of the fleſh, and 
miſchiefs which attend and affli this mortal lite, and to bear the 
endleſs inconveniences of the changing ſcaſons, froſt and ſtorms, 
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and ſultry ſun-beams in this elementary world, and which more 


than half of mankind are expoſed to, even with little or no reliet ! 
What ! Lo be ſubject to the frequent inſults of injuſtice, to the 


frauds of the crafty, the violence of the great, and the reproaches - 
and oppreſſions of evil neighbours, to endure the private bicker- 


ings and domeſtic quarrels of families, the feuds and reſentments, 
and {cazing vexations of kindred, with tormenting jealoufics and 
uncaſineſſes among ncareſt friends! To be everdiſturbed with the 
hurry, buzz, and confuſion of real and pretended men of buſineſs, 
and to lie open to the follies, weakneſſes, and 1mpertinences of 
thoſe we mult daily converie wich! Add to this the terrors and 
tears of infancy, the ridiculous humours, the filly vexations, and 
the real ſorrows of childhood, with all tlic ſnares and miſchiefs that 
attend our youth, the laborious and uncaiy toils of acquiring any 
knowledge, and fulfilling the neceſſary employments of lite in our 
young and vigorous years, and the rubbing through long ſucceſſions 
and cares, both perſonal and public, with all the private teazing un- 
caſineſſes which arife from family and domeſtic concerns in a man- 
ly ſtate. 

Go on with theſe trains of wretchedneſs, the grievous occur- 
rences and difaiters, the intemperance and ſucecediug indiſpoſi- 
tions to Which at all ages are we continually liable, the riiks and 
hazards we mult ſometimes run, both of health, and eaſe and 
ſafety, in proeuring the neceflaries of life, the conſtant decays of 
manly vigour, amidſt the infirmitics and the aches of old age, the 
pangs of diſſolving nature, and the agonics of death: I fay, upon a 
complete ſurvey of all thefe hardſhips which the wiſeſt and belt of 
men cannot 5 [ hardly think there is one ſpirit in heaven, or 
one man of equal wiſdom, if ſuch were found on earth, that would 
accept of this life in its common circumſtances, or even its moſt fa- 
vourable appearances, if his exiſtence were to terminate at death, 
and he had no reſpect or reference to a better life to come. 


Solomon, that wiſe prince and philoſopher, ſeems to be much of 
this mind, when, after a ſurvey of the whole ſcheme of human lite 
in its variety of fcenes, without the views of hereafter, he declares 
that he praiſed the dead which were already dead, more than the living which 
are yct alive: Yea, fuith he, better is he than both they, even he wio hath nu; 
been, and hath not en the evil work that is done under the ſun; Ec. iv. 
2, 3*. And upon the compariſon of things, I muſt confeſs myſelf 


of Solomon's mind ; for it appears to me, that the calamities and 
miſeries of life are ſo numerous, as to over-balance all its real com- 


torts, und ſufficiently ſhew that mankind, in its preſent ſtate, is not 


its Maker's favourite, but lies under evident marks of his diſplea- 
ſure, on the account of ſome great and univerſal degeneracy from the 
innocence of that ſtate wherein man was firſt created, Having 
drawn this inference from all the foregoing views of human life and 
circumſtances, I would propoſe here, in their fulleft light, the three 
ſtrongeſt objeRions I ever met with, or that I could ever think of, 
againit all theſe reaſonings, and then endeavour to anſwer them. 


SECT. HI. - Anſters to ObjeRions againſt this Argumeig. 
I. The firft objection is this: Can mankind in general be called 


* That great man of antiquity Cicero, is much of Solomon's opinion, when he 
aſſerts kumanam conditionem ſatis her ſe miſeram eſſe, in his diſcourſe of conſolation ; and, 
in the ſame, he adds alſo, nn naſct lange tim, nec in hos ſcefulos vite iuci ders. 
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miſerable creatures, when there is not one in a hundred of them 
but uſes all his art and kill to preſerve himſelf in this life, and con- 
tinue his ſituation ? Do not all makind ftrive to ſecure their lives, 
and maintain their abode in this ſtate, with all the ſuppoſed miſe- 
ries of it? Now, muſt not every man judge for himlelf, whether 

he is happy or no? Surely he would not ſeek to continue his exiſ- 
tence in miſery: And therefore if the real ſorrows of life were 
3 than the pleaſures and ſatisfactions of it, every man would 
e glad to be rid of his life, which makes him capable of theſe 
lorrows ? I anſwer, in the firſt place, 


I. 'That whereſoever any thing of a future ſtate of rewards and 
uniſhments is known and believed, it is no wonder men are unwil- 
ing to die; for — being generally conſcious of fo much fin and 

1 


guilt, cannot think themſelves to have a certain claim to future hap- 


ineſs; and therefore when they die, they know or fear they muſt 
5 expoſed to the puniſhment which is prepared for criminals in 
another world. Their averſion therefore to death, and the fear of 
it, even though they are in a miſerable ſtate, ariſes not ſo much 
from any ſenſe of preſent happineſs, which they are loth to loſe, as 
from a fear or ſuſpicion of taking a dreadiul leap in the dark into 
greater miſery, 

There are ſome of our Engliſh poets who have ſaid very perti- 
nent things on this occaſion, and 1 have read the citations of them 
on this ſubjeR. 

© Diftruſt and darknefs of a future ſtate 
Make poor mankind fo fearful of their fate. 


Death in itſelf is nothing: But we fear 
To be we know not what, we Know not where,” 


And another thus : 


„Aye; but to die, and go we know not whither : 
- tor this warm body to become 

A kneaded clod, and the delighted ſpirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 

In thrilling ice :* or to be worte than worſt 

Of thoſe we fancy howling in long torment; 

This is too humble 

The wearieſt and moſt loathed wordly life 

That pain, age, penury aud impriſonment 

Can lay on nature, it is a paradite 

To what we fear of death.” 


Ag ain, in another place, the ſame writer ſays, 


« If by the ſleep of death we could but end 

The heart-ache, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to; 'tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd. 

Oh ! who could bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 
Th” oppreſſor's wrongs, the poor man's contumely, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſprnus 

That patient merit of th' unworthy takes, 

With all the long calamities ot life, 

When he himfeli might his quictus make 

With a bare bodk in? Who would bear fuck burdens, 
And groan and ſweat under a weary lite, 

But that the dread of ſomething atter death, 

That undiſcover'd country from whole border 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others which are all unknown?“ 


tre poet ſuppoſes theſe torments in the ſuture ſtate. 
＋ This author, as we are told by the critics, was as well killed in deſcribing hn- 


man nature as any Writer whatſoever; and it is only in this view that I have cited 


$ lines. 
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And it is very evident daily that multitudes would put an end to 
their own life at once, if they were ſure they could put an end to 55 
their ſouls and all their nature, and ſend themſelves into annihila— Jul 
tion and nothingneſs. It is this wiſe and dreadful guard which the Al 
blefled God has ſet againſt ſelf-murder, this terrible and eternal tor 
curle of hell and damnation, which conftrains many miſerable mh 
creatures to endure the ſorrows of this life, and powerfully with. fore 
holds them from the deſttuction of themſelves. Their many and hon 
wilful crimes and innumerable tins of which they are conſcious, for- ratl 
bid their hopes of a happy hereafter, and therefore they rather * 
chuſe to wear out life under their preſent and painful burdens, than * 
plunge into an eternity of unknown miſeries. It is one of theſe the = 


poet introduces, crying out pathetically 


#0 that the everlaſting, had not fixt 
Ris cannon 'gaintit ſelt-murder?”” P 


If you ſhould tell me, the heathens have no knowledge of this 4 
heaven or this hell which chriſtianity and the bible acquaints us _ 
with, and yet they through many generations are fond of living, _ 
and ſtrive to continue long in this life, notwithitanding all the pre- * þ 
tended miſcries of it; I'would cite ſome of the ancients, as well as * 
modern travellers, to make a reply for me: They would tell us luch 
that there is ſcarce any part of the heathen world, where they an 
have not ſome notions and fears of puniſhment in a future ſtate for 8 
the fins committed in this life, and particularly in the more polite a 
nations of heatheniſm, they tell us, how unbappy ſelf-murderers WM; 
are made in that unſeen and future world. When Virgil has mop 
brought his hero into the world of ghoſts, he particularly opens the s, 
fcene before him, 1 
| « Where Minos dooms the guilty ſouls, hh 

The next in place and puniſhment are they, i 
Who prodigally throw their ſouls away. re, 
Fools, who repining at their wretched ſtate, No li 
And loathing anxious life have hurried on their fate: 
With late repentance, now they would retrieve LN 
The bodies they forſook, and wiſh to live ; latisf; 
Their pains and poverty defire to bear, Call t! 
To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the vital air : natur. 
But fate forbids : The Stygian floods oppoſe ; intel 
And, with nine cirling ftreams, the captive ſouls incloſe.“ of his 

Thus you ſee the heathen writer makes this life miſerable enough, Nur. 
though he ſhews their greater wretchedneſs and miſery, who plunge nente 
themſelves, at their own pleaſure into the other world, in order to Wh: ch. 
aboliſh and fly from the diſtreſs of the preſent life. But in the ſe- N lappi. 
cond place, I anſwer : comp 

II. Suppoſe this averſion to death, and this love of life to be his 
very univerſal over all the world, and that without regard to any nd re 
future tate ; ſuppoſe that all mankind had rather continue in exiſt- Wore h 
ence in the midſt of all their calamities and plagues,than venture into Wie ev 


non- exiſtence, and ccaſe to be; this will not prove that mankind 1s 
happy: For the God of nature, for wife ends, hath wrought this 
love of life into our fleſh and blood originally, and mingled it with 
all animal natures whatſoever, in order to preſerve the works of lis 
hands; ſo that the love of life, or reluctance againſt dying, is 0W13 
to the ſtrong mechanic and animal principles of ſelf-preſcrvation, 
without any formed and ſedate judgment of reaſon, whether it be fn ane 


beſt to continue in life or no, or whether this life has more happ- Wn; th 


neſs or miſery. I anſwer yet in the third place: Ky 
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III. That far the greateſt part of mankind do not paſs a true and 
juſt judgment on things, nor wiſely balance the right value of them: 
All their faculties are engrofled, and their ſpirits, as it were, in- 
toxicated with preſent ſenſible things they enjoy, and ſo they march 
award in the rounds of human life, without thinking; and there- 
fore as painful, and as miſerable as this ſtate is, yet they cannot tell 
how to think of parting with it. They bear a thouſand calamities 
rather than venture into non-exiſtence. A club of drunken fellows in 
2 priſon, and in chains, who are to be ſcourged once a day, yet they 
are {till drinking and dancing and indulging their ſport and merri- 
ment, thoughtleſs of the ſcourge ; but can theſe men be called 
happy ? or will any wile man aflent to their judgment of their own 
ſtate ? 

Perhaps it may be objected ſtill, that in order to make up the 
quantity of happineſs, and to judge aright of it ; we muſt take in 
tne temper of the perſon, as well as his circumſtances of pain and 
pleaſure. An indolent man may be happy with half the quan- 
tity of delights and reliſhing joys, which his gay and ſprightly 
neighbour requires to his happineſs. A hero may be happy under 
ſuch loads of calamity, as would render a weak mind miſerable, 
A yulgar and ignorant creature may be happy in the midſt of ſuch 
ow and fooliſh delights, which would diſguſt the wiſe, and give 
them pain. The glutton and the drunkard' rejoice in ſuch a happi- 
neſs as would be ſcorned and deſpiſed by a man of virtue and phi. 
boſophy. Now if we conſider the bulk of mankind of ſuch tem- 
pers and taſtes as they have, they muſt be ſaid to be happy, if they 
enjoy the good they deſire, though it be but a ſorry good, or rather 
an exil in the opinion of the wiſe and rational: And on this account 
men generally do and will prefer life to death, and their exiſtence 
here, ſuch as it is, to non-exiſtence, even though there ſhould be 
no hereafter. In anſwer to this reply; | 


| muſt grant it in a great degree ; but then I ſay that the common 
latisfaftions and delights of this life, which the bulk of mankind 
call their happineſs, are moſt of them of ſo low and degenerate a 
nature, and many of them ſo criminal, that it is a ſad ſign that the 
melligent creature man mult be fallen from the original excellence 
of ais nature, from his beſt principles of wiſdom, and from the fa- 
Your of his God, before he can make himſelf happy in ſuch enjoy- 
ments, Let it be called his happineſs, if you will have it ſo, ſince 
le chuſes it, and is loth to part with it; yet it is ſuch a paultry 
happineſs as no creature of reaſon would chuſe, it he ſtood in the 
complete original rectitude of his nature, in the image and the love 
ot his Creator, and in the true exerciſe and vigour of his intellectual 
nd reaſoning powers. He mutt have loſt theſe original glories be- 
lore he can think himſelf happy in ſuch toys and follies, amidſt all 
lie evils and calamities that attend this mortal ſtate. 


Il. The ſecond objection is this: If brutes ſuffer the ſame miſe- 
nes, and yet they have never ſinned, how can theſe miſeries prove 
lat man is an apoſtate or degenerate being? Do not all brute crea- 
ures, the beaſts and birds, and the inſects of the earth, lie conti- 
Mally ſubject to the ſame pains, calamities, accidents, diſeaſes and 
dati, which attend upon mankind? And did their progenitors 
ln and offend God, or have they themſelves offended him ? Do 
not the cow and the hind, and moit: of the four-footed mothers. 
VOL. Ill, | 050.0 
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bring forth their young with extreme pain? Do not the bear and the 
lion, and the wolf, howl and roar for want of food, hunt and toil for 
their prey, and live ſometimes in ſtarving circumftances, pinched 
with keen hunger for whole days together ? Is not the horſe expo. 
ſed to almoſt as many maladies as the man that rides it? And are 
not the creatures of this ſpecies extremely miſerable under the wild 
and mad paſſions of their drivers? Survey the beaſts of draught o- 
of burden, under the furious ſcourges of the men that uſe them. 
What endleſs laſhes they are expoled to, and what rude and per. 
nicious ſtrokes do they bear from any inſtrument within the reach 
of their enraged rulers, even while the laborious creatures are ſtrain- 
ing all their ſinews, and even burſt their nerves and their eyc-ball 
in tugging at their unreaſonable loads at the brow of a hiſl? And 
after a little food, whereby nature is refreſhed, and a little fleep, 
wherein lite is forgotten, theſe wretched animals are called again to 
the team and harneſs to undergo their daily round of hardſhips and 
miſeries? And have any of theſe creatures, or their anceſtors, ſin- 
ned againſt God? Are not the race of dogs ever rf quarrel- 
ling and fighting? And ſurely everlaſting brawls and battles are 
miſery enough. | 


Again, are not the feebler creatures, both wild and tame, ſubjed 
to the cruel and perpetual ravage of birds and beaſts of prey ? Do 
not theſe animals live by devouring one another, and tearing their 
fleſh from their bones, ere they are quite dead, and this according 
to the very conſtitution of their natures? And eyen the milder 
fowls, who ſeem ſo innocent and harmleſs, the partridge and the 
red-breaſt, and the chicken, do they not devour millions of infects, 
as their conſtant and appointed food ? Are not the mangled bodies 
and limbs of the hare and the ſheep, the dove and the thruſh, ſubjet 


+ toextreme pain when they are torn and bruiſed, and half caten by the 


tyger and the wolf, the eagle and the hawk? And do not all tho 
milder and gentler creatures occafion millions of painful ſenſations 
to the living inſects which they prey upon, viz. the ants, and the 
flies, and the worms? And have any of theſe ſinned againſt their 
Maker, or degenerated from the firſt laws of their creation? Again, 
F would enquire, are not harmful and bloody accidents much more 
common among many of the brutes than they are amongſt man- 
kind ? A horfe ſtalking over an ant-hill ſhall cruſh a hundred of the 
buſy inhabitants with his broad and heavy foot, lay a whole king: 
dom in deſolation at once, and leave multitudes of their little mem. 
bers bruiſed and broken, and the tiny creatures expiring in anguiſh? 
And if their organs were ftrong enough to form a Bund which 
could reach our ears, what ſhrill outcries and ſcreams, what dying 
oans, what innumerable accents of miſery would ariſe from ts 
tele mangled nation, and pierce the heart of a compaſſionate - 
veller on every ſuch accident? And let me aſk now, did theſe - 
minutive animals, theſe tiny atoms of being ever offend the ba! 
4 formed them? Or are they in a worſe ſtate or condition (has 
y were at firit formed? or are they liable to any new acciden's 
which their original nature and conſtitution does not exp" 


them to? 


Yet further let us aſk, do not ſweeping ſtorms and famine and 
ilence ſometimes make wretched havoc among whole er 
of the brutal kind, and ſpread the fields and the woods with diſtie 
and deſolation ? And in fine, do not the diſtempers of nature we 
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are found amongſt them, or the length of years bring them all down 
to death, and ſometimes with tedious agonies and convulſive pangs ? 
And yet can we lay that God is angry with them, or that they are 
under any worſe circumitances of lite than what God at firſt formed 
them for? But let us purſue the detail of their miſeries yet further. 
Doth not man deſtroy thouſands of them continually for his own 
food, and that by divine appointment ? Are not birds ſnared by the 
towler in a mortal net, or ſhot in flocks with murdering gun-powder 
and engines ot ſpreading deſtruction ? And the reſt which eſcape by 
flight, how painfully do many of them drag on a lingering lite among 
wounds and bruiſes? Are not oyſters churned alive between our 
teeth? Are not millions of living ſhell-fiſh boiled to death in cald- 
rons, and finny animals in ſhoals taken out of the ſea and rivers, 
and while leaping with life, they are fryed in burning oil, or other 
ſcalding liquids? How many painful circumſtances muſt ſome of 
theſe creatures neceſſarily paſs through, even if we would catch and 
fit them for our food in the eafieſt manner? But generally their 
manner of dying 1s more painful miſery, and death is brought upon 
multitudes of the brute-creation, merely as they are the appointed 
ſupport of men and other animals, beſides all the other accidents, 
pains and diſeaſes that attend them. "EL 


Now notwithſtanding all theſe miſeries which are ſpread amongſt 
the various brutal tribes in earth, air and water, yet we ſuppoſe 
them ſtill to paſs all the days of their exiſtence according to the 
rank of their heings, and the condition of nature which the wife 
and righteous Governor has aſſigned them. We look upon them 
all as innocent beings, for they are capable of no ſin nor guilt, and 
therefor&all theſe tortures and agonies which they ſuſtain are no 
puniſhments ; they having never done any thing to give offence to 
their Maker: and yet, ſays the objector, you muſt either allow 
theſe brutes to have — againſt their Creator, ſince he appoints 
or ſuffers ſo many calamities to attend them in the very courſe of 
nature, or elſe you mutt confeſs that mankind may ſuſtain all the 
ſcenes of miſery which are before deſcribed, without being under 
any peculiar dilpleaſure of their Maker; and man, at leaft in his 
infancy and childhood, may be ſuch a creature ftill as he came out 
of the hands of God, notwithſtanding the vices he learns to practiſe 
as he grows up, and all theſe ſhapes of wretchedneſs which he is 
expoſed to, and which are dreſſed up in this diſcourſe into fo for- 
midable a ſpectacle. I think I have ſpread out this objection in its 
28 force; and in order to anſwer it, 1 aſk leave to propoſe 
the following conſiderations : 


[. It has heen the opinion of many divines that all theſe varieties 
of wretchedneſs came upon the brutal creation as a general curſe 
for the fin of man, who was the chief inhabitant and lord of this 
lower world; and therefore theſe brute-creatures which were, as it 
were, his flaves, are puniſhed-together with him; ſo that they 
luppoſe the fin of man brought miſery into all the ranks of this 
lower creation, as well as into his own kind, But I muſt confeſs 1 
never well approved of this ſolution of the difficulty; tor though I 
nw men may oftentimes, by their perverſe wills, abuſe theſe 
UCatures of God, vet the continual calamities that they fall into 
being the natural and appointed food of men and of one another, 
4s well as by unhappy accidents, by injuring, wounding, or killing 
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caſualties, by diſeaſes, old age and death, are all ordained of God 
their Creator, as the God of nature, and in the common courſe of 
things, without any ſpecial reference to the fins f men, as the moral 
and procuring cauſe. I can hardly perſuade mytelt that God made 
ſo many millions of ſenſible creatures ſo miſerable, or would permit 
them to be fo, who are in themſelves perfectly ſinleſs and innocent 
and have no manner of proper relation to any ſinful head or ſtock. 
ſuch as the firſt man is juſtly ſuppoſed to be to his own ſpecies ; of 
which we have diſcourſed elſewhere. I proceed therefore to the 
ſecond conſideration. 


II. The ſcripture on one hand gives us a plain account, that n 
originally was not made to die, and that the death vf mankind was brought in 
only by ſin; Rom. v. 12. and all the evils that attend human nature 
are derived from the ſame ſpring ; becauſe man was wholly at his 
firſt formation in the likenejs of God, who made lum in the image of his holi- 
neſs and his happineſs, and deſigned him to hve tor ever, it he continued 
innocent; Gen. i. 26. and chapter ii. 17. But on the other hand, the 
ſcripture teaches us that brutes originally are made to die, and wild beajis 
made to be taken and deſtroyed, partly for the natural food of man, and 
partly for his ſafety and eaſc; Gen. ix. 3. 2 Peter ii. 12. Beſides, it 
is evident to reaſon, and conſtant obſervation, that brutes are ap- 
— for food for each other, as flying inſects for the ſpider, ſmall 
birds for the hawk, and ſheep for wolves and lions. Now this can- 


not be without wounds and bruiſes, and mortal convulſions, and 


death. It is manifeſt therefore, that we may inter guilt from the 
endleſs pains, calamities, and death of men, becaule ſcripture re- 
veals it, as the original cauſe ; but we cannot inter the ſame from 
the ſickneſſes, wounds and deaths of brute-creatures, which are 
made by the God of nature for tood to others, nor trom all the ap- 
pearances of pain and anguith which are found among the brutal 
creation: Theſe muſt be ſoſved therefore, and explained tome 


other way. 


III. The objection here ſuppoſes, that all the brutal creation have 
really the ſame acute ſenſations of anguiſh and pain as mankind, 


| becauſe many of them make uſe of the ſame ſort of ſounds and mo- 


tions, groanings and-howlings, and diſtortion of limbs, as we do 
when we are under acute pain. But it is hard to ſuppoſe that a 
righteous and merciful God ſhould inflict ſuch keen and extreme 
anguith upon millions of creatures whoſe race and generations are 
ſiafels, and perfectly innocent, and entirely ſuch as they came out of 
bis own bands; or that he ſhould, in the courſe of nature, permit it 
tobe inflited, without any degree of fin or moral evil in any of them 
to deſerve it. And I think therefore it would be much more eligible 
and rational, with ſome modern philoſophers, to ſuppoſe that brutes 
being made of mere matter, have no proper ſenſations of pleaſure 
pain; or at leaſt that all their ſenſations of _ are but feeble and 
dull, and very imperfect, notwithſtanding all their hideous outcrics 
and convulſions of their fleſh; I ſay, it is more rational to think fo, 
than it is to ſuppoſe that there is any ſuch ſharp agonizing anguiſh 
and keen torment as ſinful men endure, provided by the bleſſed God 
for creatures which are perfectly innocent, and which have no rela- 
tion to any guilt or crime*, Will a God of intinite equity and 


* If we were to conſult reaſon and ſcripture jointly on this head, would they not 
both incline ns to believe, that bratal ſenfations are not quite the fame, nor near ſo 
:r::cnſc as the ſenſations of mankind? for ſcripture, as well as reaſon, teach us, that 
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goodneſs inflict ſo much natural evil where there is no moral evil? 
It is probable that the ſheep when he receives the mortal wound in 
his throat, feels as much pain as the ſwine, though the one is mute 
and filent, and the other ſounds out his death with grievous ſhrieks 
and outcries: and perhaps it we had never ſeen nor heard any 
creature wounded or dying but a ſheep or a fiſh, or an inſect, who 
are mute, we ſhould never have thought that the brutal ſenſations 
of pain were ſo keen, as thoſe which human nature feels: There- 
fore if we judge merely by groans and clamours, we muſt ſuppoſe 
ſome creatures feel very little or no pain from their wounds and 
death; and yet why ſhould the bleſſed God appoint fo much leſs 
pain for the ſheep than for the ſwine ? Nor are the moſt grievous 
outcries and contortions of the fleſh in other noiſy animals a ſuf- 
ficient proof to our reaſon that they feel ſuch fort of pain, or ſo in- 
tenſe as man does, and conſequently we cannot make the ſame 
inference from their ſufferings as we do from thoſe of mankind. 


IV. But ſuppoſing brutes have ſenſations of pain as ſharp as 
ours, yet if they have a proporti onable and equal quantity of ſenſa- 
tions of pleaſure through the courſe of their low lite, then put theſe 
pains and pleaſures 'of the brutal life into the balance, and the 
amount of them in the whole makes neither happinels nor miſery ; 
or perhaps their pleaſing ſenſations exceed the painful; then they 
are happy ; for miſery is only found where the pain exceeds the 
pleaſure in degree, or duration, or both; and that ſtate is happineſs, 
where, upon the whole ſurvey, the pleaſure exceeds the pain. But 
in mankind it is pretty certain that their natural maladies, as well 
as the painful and afflictive accidents that attend moſt or all of them 
in this fooliſh and ſinful world; far exceed the natural maladies or 
painful accidents which attend brute-creatures; for amongſt them 
there is little or no intemperance to diſorder their own natures ; no 
wars to deſtroy millions of their fellows; no engines of cruelty and 
death among them to multiply the miſeries of their own ſpecies; 
and upon the whole it is evident enough that the pains and ſorrows 
and evils in almoſt every human life greatly exceeds wow. sor 
pleaſures of it, and conſequently render man in this world but a 
miſerable creature. 


V. Let us remember alſo that brutes have no proper reflection 
on things paſt, but only a ſenſation of the preſent: No man befides 
al the pains of ſenſe, has alſo the long and grievous uneaſineſſes 
tat ariſe from remorſe and anguith of mind, reflecting upon his 
own evil conduct in time paſt, and diſmal preſages and terrifying 
agonies ariſing flom the conſtant fear and expectation of what may 
come; ſo that as mankind is generally ſubze& to more pains and 
weakneſſes, more diſeaſes and uncaſineſſes in the body than brute- 
creatures; ſo the addition of uneaſineſs of mind, which ariſes from 


be very ſoul and life and ſupreme principle of action in brutes is their blood which 
beet drwnward to earth when the brute dies: Solomon and Moſes ſeem to agree in 
mus ſentiment with ſome later philoſophers; Lev. xvii. 11, 14. Feeleſ. xii. J. But 
me ſoul of man is of a noble original, a thinking ſpirit proceeding immediately from 
Cod, and at death aſcending ufrward, or returning ts God who gave it. Now can we 
luppoſe that mere blood and fleſh have any ſenſations or perceptions above the 
capacity of matter? Can they poſſibly have ſuch intenſe and keen ſenſations as a 
Pit, a mind, a thinking immaterial power, 2-kin to angels, but united to fleſh and 
blood? Would the all-wiſe and righteous Creator form creatures capable of ſuch 
— torments, who are not, nor ever Were, capable of offending hin in the lead 
Ce? 
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a long remembrance of, or reflection on paſt forrows, are a j 


were, a new ſenſation of them, and agomies of conicience for pat 
fins, are new miſery ; befides the terrible forethought and expeg. 
ation of future evils, whether in this life, or in the world t, 
come, do very much increaſe the miſeries of human nature beyond 
that of the brutal world, ſince they are ſuppoſed to have no refeRion 
no forethought. And it is not only the long and keen paſſion of re. 
morſe and ſorrow arifing trom paſt fins or moral evils, and of tear and 
dread from the proſpect of future miſeries, which makes manking 
more unhappy than brutes, who have no ſuch retroſpects ny 
forefights to torment them; but every unealy paſſion of human 
nature, even grief and ſorrow for natural evils, wrath, envy, ma- 
lice, rage, jealouſy, dilappointment and deſpair, with all thei, 
dreadful train, are more keen and intenſe in the breaſt of man, 
make much deeper impreſſions on his heait, and ſharper inciſions 
into all the tender powers of his nature than brutes ever know d 
feel: They laſt alſo much longer; they dwell upon the ſpirit for 
days and months, and years; they mingle with the ſoul, and im. 
bitter every fweet of lite. 


Brutal paſſions, ſhould we allow them to be as ſtrong, yet they 

are much fewer and more tranſient: The common calls of nature 
to eat or ſleep, to ſport or daily toll, abolithes the painful paſſion, 
the ill ferment fubſides, the uneaſineſs vanithes, the cauſe of it is 
forgotten, and the creature is ſoon cafy and happy again. But ſome 
of theſe uneaſy paffions of human nature cleave ſo cloſe to the foul, 
that men cannot get rid of them; they ſting like an adder, and prey 
upon the heart ike a vulture, they teaze the ſpirit day and night, 
they take away all appetite to food, and all the ſweet relief and 
power of fleep. Was there ever an inſtance of a brute-animal whoſe 
paſſions ever wrought out fuch a ſcene of miſeries for him as tle 
pnruly powers of mankind are daily working, and that not in one 
or two, but in multitudes of the human kind? Upon all theſe views 
I think it muſt be acknowledged, that the evils which mankind fut- 
fer in the prefent ſtate, are much fuperior to thoſe of brutes, and 
conſequently as they ſurmount aft the pleaſures of human life; to 
man muſt be pronounced miſerable upon the balance of the 
whole ; and therefore we muſt infer, that we of the human race 
cannot be in our Maker's efteem a race of guiltleſs beings, ſince 
our portion in general in this life is ſuperior pain and wretchednels, 
and eſpecially fince we find both by reaſon and ſcripture, that 
whatſoevercalamities and death attend brutes, theſe, for wiſe put- 
poſes, are appointed by the God of nature, though they are with- 
out ſin, while the calamities and death of mankind are exprels!y 
attributed to fin in the word of God. 


Objection III. If the miſeries of all mankind, or even of the 
biggeſt part of them in this life, are fo great as to over-balance all 
their comforts, ſo that a wiſe ſpirit would never willingly conſent 
to be dreſſed in our fleſh and blood, and be born into our preſent 
world ; then we can have no reaſon to give God our Creator any 
thanks for our exiſtence or life, ſince this is no bleſſing, and it wou!d 
have been far better for us never to lurce been bora, Now 1s it poffibic 
that the great God ſhould make a creature who has not reaſon ot 
juſt cauſe to thank him for his being ? 

Anſwer. If any creature who comes into our world, hath more 
probability of being happy than of being mifetable in this lle, 10 
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has reaſon to bleſs God for his exiſtence in proportion to the pro- 
bability of his happineſs : But if a creature has more probability of 
miſery than happineſs in life, 1 cannot ſee that life is any bleſſing 
or privilege ; nor can I fee how he can rationally bleſs or give 


thanks to the great God for it, conſidered in itſelf, and abſtracted 
from a future itate. And I add yet further, if any creature who 
comes into this world has a greater probability of being fooliſh and 
finful here, and miſerable hereafter, than he has of being wife and 
holy here, and happy in the other world; neither then can he with 
reaſon bleſs God, or give thanks to the Author of his being merely 
for his exiſtence, or coming into life into ſuch a ſinful wretched 
world, 


Now fince this is the caſe, that the bulk of mankind are born to 
trouble and mijery here, as Job v. 7. and as we have ſufficiently ſhewn 
before; and it they are alſo moſt likely to run into fin and folly in 
this world, and miſery in another, for almoſt the whole world lies in 
wickedneſs ; 1 John v. 19. and there are few who /hall be fared ; Mat. 
vii, 14. this proſpect certainly forbids our mere exiſtence or en- 
trance into fuch a life to be called a bleſſing; and conſequently we 
cannot reatonably give thanks —_ on that account to the al- 
mighty Being that made us. There has been indeed a bold and 
ſevere charge brought againſt this opinion, viz. that it is @ very high 
degree of ungodlineſs ; thut it greatly diminiſhes, uf not totally excludes the 
gondne/ and mercy of God, and conjequently forbids our gratitude, and di- 


courages our hope and truſt. 


Anſwer. lt is a bold and grievous accuſation indeed, but it wants 
all proof. Our Saviour himſelf has thewn us that 1t 1s certain, the 
bulk of mankind walk in the broad way to deſtruction, and but few find the 
pete of life ; Mat. vii. 13, 14. This alone is ſufficient ground to 
maintain a probability of 2 in general, who come into this 
world, being miferable rather than happy: And in this view how 
can mankind with reaſon give thanks to their Maker for mere exiſt- 
ence, which in the preſent fallen ſtate, expoſes us rather to mi- 
lery than happineſs f And the * which are uſed to op- 
pote this opinion are ſo weak and ill-grounded, that I cheartully 
leave them to the ſenſe, reaſon and conſcience ot every ſincere rea- 
der to anſwer and refute them, though they are made a foundation 
for ſeveral unjuſt triumphs. But if the cafe be ſo, whence comes 
this dreadful icene, this diſmal ſituation of things, that an intelli- 
gent creature cannot thank God for creating him? Not from God 
the Creator, whoſe juſtice and goodneſs would never have ſuffered 
him to have created original beings as they came from his hands 
in ſuch a ſituation as this: There muſt have been ſome dreadful 
ancient apoſtacy from God their Creator, ſome general degeneracy 
and curſe of a broken law or covenant, under the ſpreading deſo- 
lon whereof mankind come into this world; nor is there any other 
way that I can imagine or gueſs at, whereby the juſtice and good- 
neſs of God the Creator can be ſecured and vindicated from fuch 
bard imputations. 


And though it is the bleſſed God that creates or forms fallen 
mankind from day to day, who come into ſuch a fituation and ſuch 
wretched circumftances, yet it is all according to ſuch an original 
aw of nature or divine conſtitution made for innocent man, which 
Was holy, juft and good in itſelt. It is true the great God foreſees that 


— 
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millions will now be miſerable ; and notwithſtanding all this, his 
wiſdom does not fee fit to alter this conſtitution of things, tor rea- 
ſons which are unknown and unſearchable to us, and which will 
_ s continue to be a ſecret until the great day of judgment, 

ill that time comes we can but form probable conjectures *, 
But that great day ſhall reveal all the tranſactions of God with men, 
and ſet them in a glorious light, to the juſt vindication of all his 
own perfections, and the ſilence of all our cavils. But obſerve, 
there are theſe three conſiderations which may ſerve to alleviate 
and moderate this diſmal aſpect and ſituation of things at pretent, 


I. All mankind are juſtly required to adore and worſhip the great 
and glorious Being, whoſe witdom and goodneſs, as well as his 
power, ſhine bright in the creation of this world, and in the forma- 
tion of mankind, as well as all other animals who dwell upon the 
earth; they ought to admire and praiſe him on this account, though 
= --- "pi le creature can properly give thanks but for ſome real 

nent. 


II. Every man who comes into this world, as conſidered in our 
common head and repreſentative 4dam, in his ſtate of innocence 
and trial, with full power to obey his Maker's law, and with tar 
ſuperior motives to obedience, hath good reaſon, even as Adam our 
father had, to thank God for his exiſtence ; for he was made in 
fuch circumſtances, under Adam his head, which carried in them a 
much greater probability of ſtanding and being happy, than of 
falling and being miſerable. 

III. Though the greateft part of mankind may not have ſufficient 
reaſon to give thanks to God for their mere exiſtence in this fallen 
ſtate, yet all the ſons and daughters of Adam have reaſon to praiſe 
the divine goodneſs for many favours they receive, viz. that they 


* Sappoſe the great God had placed a man and woman in a certain inacceſſible 
i land, wherein there were herbs and roots of many Kinds, but no fort of fruit, grain 
or corn in it: And ſuppoſe he had given them a ſufficiency of fruits and corn to ſup- 
port them for a year or two, and more, with a ſpecial command to ſow ſome of it, 
and plant immediately, for the ſupport of themſelves and their poſterity hereaſter; 
and aſſured them alſo they ſhould have many children. If this man and woman 
ſhould eat vp all their corn and fruit entirely, even that which they ſhould hare 
fown or planted for theit future ſupport ; then they and their children in all follow: 
ing years would have heca hard put to it to live upon coarſe roots dug out of the 
ground, a poor and ſcanty ſupply, and that with much toil and labour: Now would 
it have been unjuſt with God to have leſt them and their children to their conſtzn: 
hard labour and hard fare, without giving them any new corn or fruit to plant ot 
ſow, or withcut providing better tood for them? And ſuppoſe their children allo 
neglected to cultivate and multiply the beit roots they could find, and ſeveral of 
them in every azc fcll into diſcaſes and died by the badneſs cr ſcarcity of their pro- 
viſions, would the Creator lie under an imputation of injuftice for continuing theif 
exiſtence under theſe diſadvantages, and thus puniſhing their original rebellion and 
their daily negligence? 

And ſappoſe farther, that this ſolitary and inacceſſible iſland lay in the midi of 
many other iflands in the ſea, whoſe inhabitants are continually informed by ſome 
revelation or divine metſenger of the original ftate and the preſent circumſtances d 
this untiappy country, in order to reftrain the reſt from diſobedience to their Maker 
and Lord in ſimilat inftances of any kind; might we not ſay, here is a juſt ani 
valuable reaſon for which God ſhould continue this iſland of rebels under then 
puniſhment ? This may be applied in ſome meaſure to the ſorlorn caſe of wankine 
on this globe of earth, when compared with the many other planetary worlds, who 
may be preſcrved in their duty by being informed of our ſad circumſlances, thoug! 
we know little of theirs. But as 1 hinted before, theſe are but mere conjectuta 
thoughts : It is only God himſelf in the great day of judgment can anſwer cv cry d 
ficutty, and ſcatter every darkneſs from all his works of providence. | 
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are not ſo miſerable as they might have been by reaſon of their 
fins and follies, that they have __y ſatisfactions or comforts in life, 


and any leſſer degrees of pain or ſorrow than others ſuſtain, or an 
relief for their own nialadies and troubles : And eſpecially if they 
are born and educated in a nation where the light of the goſpel 
ſhines, they have further reaſon to acknowledge and bleſs the 
diſtinguithing goodneſs of their Creator, who has placed them 
within the nearer and eaſier reach of happineſs, if their own evil 
ee tas and obſtinacy do not withhold them from ſeeking after 
it, And, 


IV. When any of the race of mankind are made ſenſible of their 
fins and miſery, and by repentance and faith in the grace of God, 
ſo far as it is revealed to them, have arrived at any tolerable hopes 
of their intereſt in his favour, and their acceptance unto lite and 
happineſs in another world, then they are called aloud to bleſs their, 
divine Creator, as well as their Sartour, and to give thanks*o the 
God of nature and grace together. And I think there is not one 
place in ſcripture where man is required to give thanks to the 
Lord but on one or other of theſe accounts which I have here 
mentioned®, 


Upon the whole, the reſult of things is this, that if any of us 
cannot upon rational grounds give thanks to God as our Creator for 
our exiſtence, it is owing merely to our original apoſtaſy from God 
in and by our firſt parents; for otherwiſe God would never have 
made intelligent creatures, who could not reaſonably thank him for 
making them. And then further I add, if we cannot rationally 
thank God for our creation here, until we have ſome hope of his 
fayour and grace hereafter, this ſhould awaken us all with utmoſt 
diligence in the midſt of our miſeries to enquire after the way of 
ſalvation, and purſue every appointed duty that is neceſſary for this 
end: For then we ſhall be able to hleſs God for bringing us into 
being, and we ſhall no longer lie under ſuch a ſad and diſmal re- 
proach of nature, as not to give thanks for our exiſtence to the hand 
that formed us. Thus far I have endeavoured to prove, that by 
the miſeries of mankind we may have ſuthcient evidence that they 
ac in a fallen and degenerate ſtate. | 


Ser. IV.—4 full Proof of Man's Apaſtacy by Scripture and Reaſon, 
derived from their Sinfulneſs. 


But after all, if it ſhould be found upon the juſteſt ſurvey and 
balance of things, that the miſeries of human nature conſidered 
done, are not a ſufficient and ſatisfactory evidence of the apoſtaſy 
and fall of mankind from their Maker's favour, and of ſome re- 
markable diſpleaſure of the hand that created them; yet I am well 
alured that the early corrupt inclinations, the endleſs iniquities and crimes 
nen from their child/ood, and that univerſul — to fin which is found 
Wong all the inhabitants of our world, joined with the loads of miſery 


'* There is no plain text that I can find where mankind is commanded or invited to 
tank God merely for their exiſtence 3 and in thoſe places where all nations, or all the 
tarth are called upon to bleſs the Lord, and give thanks to him, it is ill in view of their 
taving the knowledge and grace or ſalyation of God manifeſted in them. 
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they ſuſtain, are both together an effectual and convincing argument 
that we are a degenerate and fallen race of creatures. Now that N 
we are ſuch a ſort of criminal, guilty, ſinful, and degenerate — fror 


and wretchedly forſaken of God who made us, or fallen under his itſel 
heavy diſpleature even from the be 1 of life, will evidently 
appear both from the expreſs witneſs of ſcripture concerning our 
Hafulneſs, from the neceſſity of renewing grace, and from the light 
of nature ſurveying the heathen world. 


Firſt, there are many repreſentations in ſcripture of ſome univer. 
ſal degeneracy and corruption that has come upon all the ſons and 
daughters of Adam, and which have been largely ſupported by many 
writers who have explained theſe texts, viz. Gen. vi. 5. Frey 


imagination of the thoughts ¶ the heart of man is only evil continually ; and duty 
chapter viii. 21. it is added, that it is evil from his youth, Plal. vr. e 
3. The Lord looked down from heaven upon the claldren of men, to ſee if there Jaw, 
were any that did underſtand and ſeek God : They are all gone aſide ; there i one 
none that doth good ; no, not one, Eccleſ. vii. 20. There is not a juſt may entr 
upon the earth who doth good and finneth nut. Iſa. liii. 6. All we like ſheg 8 
have gone aſtray, we have turned every one to his own way. Different our 
wanderings, but all are wanderers. Rom. iii. 10, 12. There is noe fr: 
Tighteous; no, not one: There is none that doth good ; yo, not one. Ver. 1, . 
Every mouth is topped, and all the world become guilty before God. Aud win 
ver. 23. All are Talk ſhort of the glory of God, becauje all hare fumed®, ood 
2 Cor. v. 14. We thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead, 2 10 
that is, ./piritually dead in treſpaſſes and fins. Now can we ſuppoſe that ö 
God would create ſuch a world of beings, that every one of them fol. 
coming out of his own hands in their original purity and innocence, Wl ©... 
ſhould fo univerſally break his law, run into fin and ſpiritual death, 1 
and naturally incline to practices which tend to defile and det e 
themſelves, and that without any one exception, if it had not ane i, , 
If St. Paul had not uſed ſuch firong expreſſions here, as plainly include cver 2 
individual of mankind, yet his argument requires this ſenſe ; for otherwiſe her 
would be ſome who would not want the ſalvaton of Chriſt; whereas it is his gre ever 
defign' to prove, that all men are condemned by the law, and ftand in need of 18 the 
Salvation, without any exception at all. tian 
Odjection. Some have aſſerted this law, which requires perfect obedience, and apf 


which condemns the ſiuner to death, to have been abrogated as ſoon as Adam ſinned, into 
and that another covenant, even the covenant of grace was ſubitituced and 1ntroCu- . 
ced, even before the ſentence of death was pronounced upon Adam. 


Anſwer. This objection has been often and effectually refuted ; and it is ven boli 
eaſy to ſhew, that the law by which all mankind are bound under condemnation olt 
can never be ſaid to be abrogated, while it holds men, or binds them under guilt at witl 
death: It is that law nwhich now brings indignation and wrath uon every foul that de bein 
amiſs, Rom. ii. 9. That law tui is written in the heart of man by nature, verſe 13, 


he ſame lato which whoſoever offends in one hint, is guilty of all, Jam. ii. 10. 7 hat laww b : pt 
which is the knowledge of fin, and by which no He fall be juſtified, for all harve brete 1 
Rom. iii. 19, 20, 23. Ir that law which curſeth every one who continueth not in all thing! this 
there required, and from whoſe curſe Chrift hath redeemed the Gentiles as well as the 7 * earl 
Gal. iii. 10, 14, 43. This is the original Jaw of works. And though all manb i God 
may be ſaid perhaps to be under the covenant of grace in thoſe general propoſals lion 
repentance and truſt in the divine mercy, which are made to fallen men by 1 f. 
on reaſonings, or by divine revelation, yet none are freed from the curſe 3" 15 
condemnation of the original broken law, but thoſe who have accepted f d Son 
covenant of grace by ſincere repentance and faith or truſt in the mercy of deer 
Now this is but a very ſmall part of mankind, for there arc fow that fall be ſaved: A pur} 
till this covenant of grace is thus accepted, every ſon and daughter of 49% the 
mature years, are condemned as actual finners by this law. Tifis law. — t 
Rands in full force againſt all, beGdes ſincere penitenu, and ſuch as are jut fe " 
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from ſome root of bitterneſs, ſome original iniquity, which diffuſed 
itſelf through all of them from their very birth or entrance into this 
world? Surely this univerſal corruption would incline any perſon to 
believe, either that God had not given to each of his creatures in 
their original formation a full and practical ſufhciency to anſwer the 
demands of his law, and to preſerve themſelves from iniquity and 


uilt, or that it was loſt in ſome hand or other. It is a ſtrange and 
incredible thing to ſuppoſe that every ſingle perſon among the mil- 
lions of mankind ſhould be born innocent and pure, with ſutficient 
and practical powers of all kinds to fultil the law of God and their 
duty, and that they ſhould yet, by free and voluntary choice, every 
one for himſelf, for near fix thouſand years together, break his holy 
law, and rebel againſt him that made them, if there were not ſome 
original and univerſal contagion ſpread through them all at their 
entrance into life. See Queſt. I. Sect. VII. at the end. 


Secondly, 1 ws. "or the ſame point from the ſcriptural doctrine of 
our recovery by divine grace. Let us conſider in what manner the 
{cripture repreſents the neceſſity of a great and divine change to be 
made upon the ſouls of all men, in order to their recovery from the 
ruins of their nature, and to obtain the favour and image of God, 
and future happineſs. John iii. 3. Except a man be born again he cannot 
ſee the kingdom of God : And in other ſcriptures it is repreſented that 
105 muſt be born of the Spirit, verſes 6, 8. They muſt be born of God, 
ſohn i. 13. They muſt be created anew in Chrift Jeſus unto good works, 
Epheſ. ii. 10. They muſt be quickened, or be raiſed again from their death 
in treſpaſſes and fins ; Eph. ii. 5. They muſt be renewed in their Spirit, or 
created ger the image of God in righteouſneſs and true holines ; Eph. 
Iv. 23, 24. They nmſt be reconciled to God by Jeſus Chriſt; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. 
They muſt be waſhed from their ſins in his blood ; 1 Cor. vi. 11. Rev. i. 5. 
aud ſince all hare finned and come ſhort of the glory of God, therefore it 
erer they are ſaved, they muſt be juſtified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Chriſt Jeſus, whom God has ſet forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in his blood; Rom. iii. 23—25. Now can any one 
ſuppoſe that God has made ſuch a world of creatures as have come 
into being from Adam's time to our's, which have all entered 
into this world, pure, holy, and innocent in their original ſtate, 
and yet that there ſhould not one of them retain his image in 
holin?\s, nor be fit for his favour and the bleſſings of his love, 
without being horn again, being new-created, being raiſed from the dead, 
being redeemed by the blood of his own Son, and being waſhed in fo pre- 
cious and divine a laver ? Do not all theſe repreſentations make it 
appear highly reaſonable to conclude, that every man is born into 
tlus world wi:h ſome original contagion about him, or under ſome 
early degeneracy and guilt, and criminal imputation in the fight of 
God? is not a moſt incredible thing that not one among all the mil- 
lions of theſe creatures ſhould be fit to be made partakers of his 
favour, without ſuch amazing purifications as require the blood of the 
don of God, and the almighty operations of his bleſled Spirit to re- 
deem, and to new-create them, it they were born in their original 
purity ? Do not all theſe things effectually teach us that mankind in 
heir preſent generations even from their birth are not ſuch crea- 
tures as God firſt made them? But without entering into theſe argu- 
ments from ſcripture, which repreſent the wretchedneſs of all man- 
ind; I think we may evidently prove, in the third place, 
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III. That far the greateſt part of the world are born under ſome 
ſort of degenerate and guilty circumſtances by a mere ſurvey of the 
heathen nations with the eye of reaſon, and by the light of nature, 


A few days ago I was taking a view of the map of the world, 
and meaſuring with my eye the breadth and extent of the nations, 
I took a ſpreading ſurvey of the vaſt aſtatic empires of 'Tartary and 
China, and a great part of the kindom of Mogul, with the multitude 
of iſlands in the Eaſt Indies; 1 went on to — the large brutal 
countries of all the ſouthern part of Africa, with the ſavage nations of 
the American world. I obſerved the thouſands or rather millions of 
mankind who dwell on this globe, and walk and trifle, and live and 
die there under the heavieſt cloud of ignorance and darkneſs, who 
know not the true God, nor the way to his favour, who are drenched 
in groſs :mpieties and ſuperſtitions, who are continually guilty of na- 
tional immoralities, and practiſe idolatry, malice and lewenefs, 
fraud and falſehood, with ſcarce any regret or reſtraint. Ihen 
ſighing within myſelf I ſaid, It is not many years fince theſe were 
all infants, wretched helpleſs infants, without any knowledge of 
the things of God or man. The inhabitants of whole regions have 
been born and brought up under parents who know not the true 
God, nor are acquainted with the path that leads to life and hap- 
pineſs. Are not theſe unhappy children, ſaid I, formed and born 
under difficulties almoſt inſurmountable ? Are they not laid almoſt 
under a moral impoſſibiſity of breaking their way of themſelves, 
through ſo much darkneſs and error, to the knowledge, the fear, 
and the love of him who made them? Dreadtul truth indeed; 
but ſo far as I can fee, it ſeems to be certain and unconteſtable ! 
Such, I fear, is the caſe of thoſe of the human race, who at preſent 
cover a great part of this earthly globe, with very few exceptions. 


Then I ran back in my thoughts four or five thouſand years, and 
ſaid within myſelt, what multitudes in every age of the world have 
been born in theſe deplorable circumſtances in the midſt of idolatry 
and profaneneſs, fin and death? They are inured from their birth 
to barbarous cuſtoms and impious practices: They have an image 
of the life of brutes and devils wrought in them by their early edu- 
cation: They have had the ſeeds of many immoralities and wretch- 
ed wickedneſs ſown and planted, and cultivated in them by the 
rude and favage inſtructions of thoſe who went before them; and 
their own imitation. of ſuch horrible examples has confirmed this 
miſchief long before they knew or heard of the being of the true 
God, or the diſcoveries of his will, or their duty : And perhaps they 
have never heard it to this day. Scarce any of them have admitted 
of one thoughtful enquiry, whether they follow the rulcs of reaſon, 
or whether they are in the way of happineſs and peace, any more 
than their parents before them; and as they are born in this groß 
darkneſs, they grow up through all the ſtages of life to practiie 
theſe vile idolatries, and all the ſhameful abominations of their 
country, and they go on to death in the ſame courſc : Nor have 
they light enough from without to make them plainly ſee their owa 
folly and danger, nor have they had any probable workings of judg- 
ment or conſcience within thera ſtrong enough to awaken them 
effectually to aſk, /s there not a lie in my right hand ? Am I not in the 
way of fin and deſtruction? Ihen after a length of years in ſuch 
impieties and madneſs, ſuch ignorance of the true God and univer- 
fal wickedneſs, they arc plunged into the inviſible world at death, 
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without any evident or reafonable hope of divine favour in the other 
world, or at leaſt at the utmoſt peril of his dipleaſure, and a dark 
and diſmal uncertainty of the circumſtances of that ſtate into which 
they are delivered at the hour of death or the reſurrection. 


St. Paul confirms all that I have faid, who, by his Jong and fre- 
uent viſits and ſojournings among the heathen nations, well knew 
ir temper and ſtate, and he repreſents them to us as a moſt 


abominable herd of creatures, in ſeveral of his epiſtles; Rom. 


j. 21—31. Even the wiſe and the learned among them, the Greeks 
and the Romans, changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the image 
of birds, beaſts, and creeping things, and worſhipped the creature more than the 
Creator, Their fooliſh heart was darkened : They were juſtly abandon- 
ed of God, and given up to work all uncleanneſs w.ith greedineſs : They were 
filled with all u ige ut, fornication, malice, c. Ihe were back-biters, 
haters of God, without underſtanding, without natural affeftion, tmplacable, 
unmerciful. In Eph. iv. 18. They were alienated from the life of God 
through the 1gnorance that is in them, becauſe of the blindneſs of their hearts. 
In Colof. i. 21. They were alienated from God, and enemies in their minds 
by wicked works. It is true, we are told that there was ſo much of 
the law of God written in their hearts, that their conftzences bore witneſs to it, 
in ſome inſtances, and their thoughts excuſed or accuſed them; Rom. 
ü. 14, 15. But we ſeldom read of the return of any of them to fin- 
cere repentance of their wickedneſs, by the reproofs of conſcience. 
St. John tells his diſciples, that though they are of God, yet the whole 
world lies in wickedneſs; 1 John v. 19. And St. Paul again affures us, 
that thoſe who have jinned without any expreſs knowledge or recelation of a 
law, ſhall periſh without lat. Doubtleſs their conſciences, in the great 
day of judgment, will accuſe them abundantly, and join with the 
lentence of God the judge in condemning them, and will hardly be 
able to make juſt excuſes for any of them; and therefore they are 
repreſented as without God, without Chriſt, and without hope in the world. 
Eph. ii. 12. A diſmal and deplorable tate |! 


St. Peter ſays indeed, that God is no reſpeter of perſons, that is, 
whether Jews or Gentiles ; but, in etery nation he .that feareth God, and 
workefh righteouſneſs, ſhall be accepted of lum: Acts x. 34, 35. But it 
there were very few among the Jews, who feared God, and wrought 
righteouſneſs, very fete that ſhall be fared, as our Saviour ſaith; Matt. 
vu. 14. If there are very few ia theſe learned nations of the gentiles, 
that feared God or loved him, how much fewer may we ſuppoſe to 
find in the more barbarous countries, which have no knowledge of 
God nor _godlineſs*? What kind and gracious allowances the 
bleſſed God will make at laſt for ſuch unhappy creatures, he has 
not revealed to us in his word. 


Now, upon this ſurvey of things, I cannot but enquire, would this 
have been the cafe of mankind in thete wide and unhappy nations? 
Would theſe have been the wretched circumſtances both of their 


* Though the caſe ſtands thus with the heathen world, yet there are, and there 
mult be ſome grounds of a ſufficient vindication of the equity and goodneſs of God, 
notwithitanding theſe ſcenes of wickedneſs and deftraftion among men: This has 
been made to appear, in ſome meaſure, by ſeveral writers, and particularly in the 
third and fourth conferences of a book, intitled, 7he Strength and Weakneſs of human 
Reaſon: And what the reaſonings of men cannot fully ſolve and vindicate now, the 
great God will explain hereaſter, and maintain the equity of his own conduct, to the 
conyiCtien of all his intellgient creatures, men and angels, Amen. 
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young offspring and their advancing years, in a hundred long ſuc. 
ceitions, it they had been ſuch a race of creatures as they came out 
of the hand of their Creator, harmleſs and innocent ? If the children 
had been eſteemed, in the eye of God, as ſuch undefiled, holy, and 
— beings as ſome men are ready to imagine, could this have 

een their portion? In ſhort, can we ſuppole, that the wife and 
nghteous, and merciful Creator of the world, would have eſtabliſhed 
and continued ſuch a conſtitution for the propagation of mankind, 
which ſhould naturally have led fo many millions of them ſo early 
into fuch difmal circumſtances and temptations of almoſt unavoid- 
able iniquity ? Or would the bleſſed God have ever thus treated 
whole nations of infants, who are the work of his hands, if there 
had not been ſome dreadful and univerſal degeneracy ſpread over 
them and their fathers, by ſome original crime, and which even met 
and ſeized them at their entrance into moral lite, according to ſome 
paſt and ancient conſtitution ? And what conſtitution can this be, 
But the original covenant with Adam in innocence, and the ſpreadin 
confequences of his fin? But as I have inſiſted upon ſeveral of theſe 
tings at large, under ſome of the firſt queſtions in this treatiſe, [ 
c huſe not to repeat them here; but I will only ſtay to anſwer three 
er four general objections. 


Objection I. It is a moſt unreaſonable and unrighteous thing, to 
impute the fin-of one perſon to another, and to make the children 
and poſterity of a ſinner ſuffer any of the puniſhments which were 
duc to the father's fin ; therefore the righteous and holy God has 
never appointed any ſuch conſtitution, nor can he do it, 


Anfwer. It is evident that death was the puniſhment threatened 
to man for fin, while he ſtood in innocence, to deter him from it: It 
is evident again from other ſcriptures, that death is the actual wages or 
puniſhment of fin: It is plain alſo from univerial experience, that 
death paſſes upon all men, even upon children, and a thouſand other 
miſerics of life attend them; and it is granted by many of thote 
writers who oppoſe our doctrine, that theſe miſeries and death come 
upon children by the means of the fin of their firſt father. Now! 
could never yet learn any fair and juſtifiable account, how ſuch 
fickae!s and pain, miſery and death ſhould come upon all mankind 
dy means of the ſin of Adam, if it be nut in ſome tenſe imputed to 
them, even in the ſenſe in which I have explained it in the ſecond 
ch. Let thoſe writers give a fair and rational account, how this 
can come to paſs but by ſuch a conſtitution as I have repreſented. 
It is not enough to fay, that the juſt and righteous God appointed 
or even permitted it, in order to bring about greater glory to him- 
felf, and greater bleſſedneſs to mankind by the goſpel of Chrift, un- 
leſs evcry, one of thoſe who ſuffer on the account of Adam's fin are 
made partakers of this greater bleſſedneſs, the contrary whereof is 
fuſheiently evident. 


Objection II. The common doctrine of original fin inherent, 
which ſuppoſes every man and woman to be born with ſinful quali- 
ties, vilines and pours great contempt on human nature, &c. | WC 
act upon this principle, we ſhall rather hate than love one another. 


Anſwer I. A depreſſion of human nature under a due and deep 
ſenſe of ſuch univerſal fin and miſery, is the firſt ſtep towards out 
recovery by the grace of God and the potpel: Bleſ'ed are the pre 
#hirit, for tleir's is the kingdom of leuten, or the bleſſedneſs of the goſpe! 
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Matt. v. 3. There were many who profeſſed chriſtianity in Laodices, 
knew not that they were wretched and miſerable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked, therefore they did not ſeriouſly apply to Chrif to be made 
partakers of his bleſſings; Rev. iii. 17. It is from a knowedge of our A 
and miſery by the law, that we come to tek after the futvation of grace; Rom. 
iii, 19, 24. And 1 am perſuaded that it is the pride and ſelt- ſuf- 
ficieacy of men not acknowledging their folly, wretchedneſs and 
ruin, that is one of the chief hindrances, to the acceptance of 
the grace of Chriſt. II. It is yet more unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the acknowledgment of this univerſal wretchednels of mankind 
ſhould incline us to hate one another ; we are not rather led hereb 
to pity each other under our common trailties and miſcries? And is 
not this pity the firſt proper exprethon of love to the mujerable ? 


Objection III. There can be no man born with principles of fin 
or finful qualities, unleſs God be made the author of hn, becauſe God 


' who makes the nature of every man, makes all his qualities alſo. 


Nor could ſuch a conſtitution of nature be a righteous conſtitution, 
which continues the 3 of every child with linful princi- 
ples in him, for it is the ſame thing as if God infuſed ſin into them, 
and therefore there is no ſuch conſtitution. Anſwer, Hath not a 
wiſe and good God, confidered as Creator, ordained ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion of nature, whereby the moit monttrous births are brought into 
the world by ſinful mixtures, if mankind abuſe themſelves with 
brutes ? And may not the great God be good and wite even in this 
conſtitution ? Cannot a God of equity and goodneſs appoiat ſuch a 
courſe of nature among fallen mankind, whereby a drunkard or a 
lend perſon may produce a child hearing the vicious qualities of the 
parent, or the miſerable effects of the parent's fins * And yet the 
order of nature may be wiſe and righteous. Is not madaeſs pro- 
panics through whole families, and ſometimes in ſeveral ſucceſſions, 
y the fixed conſtitution of the God of nature, without God's own 
infuſing madneſs into the brain or blood ? Has not God appointed 
a feed to bring forth a plant? But if the feed be any way corrupted, 
t may by the divine appointment of the courſe of nature bring forth 
« Corrupt tree. Is it God that intuſes all theſe evil and corru 
qualities into men or plants, becaute his 1 2 gs order of nature, 
or his ſovereigh interpofing will, does not hinder and prevent them ? 
tis a very ncedleſs thing to tell us that known truth, that the courſe 
of n from the agency of God, 15 no cauſe, or is nullliug: for this 
piece of inſtruction in metaphyſical ſcience, abates not the force of 
my argument, 


ObjeRion IV. The notion of deriving a ſinful nature from Adam, 
runs foul upon this rock, that God doth not make or create the 
nature of every man who cometh into the world, becauſe God can- 
not make a thing that is ſinful? Anſwer, Suppoſe, God is conſtantly 
producing by the ſun, air, and rain, the harvett of the field accord- 
ng to his great law of vegetation; but it ſome perſon thould ſprinkle 
the ſeed-corn with a poiſonous juice which might infect every grain, 
the ſeed might produce corn of a mortal quality. Now if it be 
aked, Did God make this harveſt of corn? Ihe anſwer is, yes: 
But did he make this corn poiſonous? No, by no means. Now in 
theſe conceptions there is no difticulty or danger of miſtake. But if 
men have a mind to be captious, the _ ſpend whole pages in 
cavllling. The plain caſe is this, God the Creator makes the nature 
of every man by his original and almighty order of creation or pro- 
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3 But it was Adam brought ſin into the nature, and made it 
nfu!. There are ſome other objections which have been raiſed 
againſt this doctrine, viz. / original ſin be natural, it is unavoidable, then 
it is neceſſary, then it cannot be culpable, c. But all of this kind, with 
many others, are ſufficiently anſwered, not only in the late vindication 
of the ſcripture dodrine of original ſin, but in many ſmaller papers which 
Mr. Hebden, of Suffolk, has lately publiſhed on this occation, as 
well as in many other excellent writers ancient and modern. Yet jt 
is evident that ſome of the oppoſers of truth find it a more caſy and 
a more pleaſant thing to repeat with aflurance what they have faid 
themſelves, than to take due notice of what their fathers, or their 
neighbours have anſwered. 


SECOND ESSAY, 


A Plain Explicatton of the Doctrine of Imputed Sin and Im- 
puted Rtghteousness. 


Tur doctrine of the imputation of fin and righteouſneſs hath 
been attended with many noiſy controverſies in the chriſtian world; 
And though theſe things may be frequently met with in common 
life, and that without any controverſy, yet they ſeem to have 
created ſuch difficulties 1n religion, as are hard to 6 compromiſed, 
Let us make one more attempt and try, whether theſe notions and 
expreſſions may not be ſet in fo fair and eaſy a light, by tracing out 
the plaineſt ideas of them in the common affairs of mankind, that 
when they are applied to religious ſubjects and texts of ſcripture, 
it may vanquith theſe difficulties, and reconcile the ſentiments ot 
ſeveral conteſting partics in chriſtianity. 

When a man has broken any of the laws of his country, and i 
actually fined or impriſoned, or put to public ſhame or death, or 1s 
condemned to fines or impriſonments, to the pillory or the gal- 
lows, it 1s plain that /z is imputed to him, his wickedneſs 1s upon him, and 
he bears his iniquity ; that is, he is accounted or reputed a criminal 
by the court of jultice, and he is condemned or dealt with as an 
. offender, he is made liable to, or obliged to bear the puniſhment, 

or he is actually puniſhed. On the other hand, if a righteous 0 

innocent man is falſely accuſed of any crime, and- he is acquitted 
by the court, than /i is not tmputed to him by that court, or he is not 
condemned, but righteouſneſs is not imputed to him, or he is reputed and 
pronounced righteous, and dealt with as an innocent or as a righteous 
man; or, in another ſcripture . phraſe, his righteouſneſs is upon hin. 
Or if a reward be either aſſigned or actually given to a man accord- 
ing to the law upon the account of any righteous or good action he 
has done, this act of virtue or goodneſs is imputed to him, and ks 
righteouſneſs is upon him, he is dealt with as a righteous and deſerving 
perſon, the reward of righteouſneſs is given him. 

If a man has been guilty of a crime which deſerves capital pl 
niſhment, but the puniſhment is remitted by the mercy of the 
prince upon his repentance, at the interceſſion of ſome nobleman, 
and he is entirely pardoned, then in is not imputed to him, he is juli 
fied from that crime, and righteoujneſs is imputed to him by the free 


Im- 
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fayour of the prince, that is, he is not condemned but abſolved; he 
is not liable to puniſhment now, but he has a right to impunity and 
life, or he is dealt witli as a righteous perſon, or as though he had 
not tranſgreſſed. Or ſuppoſe a man has been guilty of treaſon, and 
his eſtate is taken away from him, and from his children for ever, 
then the Jin of the father is no! imputed to the father only, but to the children 
alſo, that ts, they bear the iniquity of their father, his puniflument is laid upon 
them, they ſuffer for their father's fin or crime, and that in their 
following generations even to late poſterity , they are expoſed to 
poverty and hardſhips for the treaſon of their anceſtor, and his fin 
s imputed to them as well as to him. 


If the crime of which a man is guilty be murder of the innocent, 
and the criminal forfeits his life and eſtate by the ſentence of the 
law, and his children become beggars and vagabonds, then the 
blood of the innocent man is faid to be upon the murderer, and 
upon his children, becauſe they alſo ſuffer for their father's crime. 
When the Jews imprecate the guilt of the blood of Chriſt which 
they ſhed, to be imputed to them, and puniſhed on them and their 
children, this is their language; Mat. xxvii. 25. His blood be on us and 
on our children. Or if we ihould ſuppoſe ſome criminal to have in- 
curred the penalty of impriſunment, baniſhment, or ſcourging, and 
the laws of the itate ſhould permit a friend of his to become his 
ſurety, and to ſuffer theſe penalties in his room, then the crime is 
[aid to be imputed io the ſurety, or to be laid upon him, he bears the iniquit 
of tie criminal, he ſtands liable to the penalty, and actually ſutfers 
tor the fin of another man : And thus the crime is not imputed to 
the original oftender, but upon his ſubmifhon to his prince, and 
truſting in his mercy, he is entirely acquitted, and dealt with as an 
innocent or righteous man : then righteouſneſs is imputed to him 
though his crime was imputed to his kind ſurety, when he ſuffere 
for it ; and the ſufferings of the yas are imputed to the criminal, 
when he is abſolved or acquitted on that account. 


And if we ſhould 8 the prince, or the laws of the land, to 
permit this kind friend or ſurety to exert himſelf in ſome eminent 
act of obedience or ſervice to which a reward is promiſed ; and all 
this to procure {ome further favour for the criminal, and to entitle 
lim to the promiſed reward, then this act of eminent ſervice ma 
be ſaid to be imputed to the original criminal, that is, he is — 2 
ed on the account of it : ſo that upon the whole, the criminal comes 
to have not only a freedom. from guilt, and a right to impunity, but 
a right alſo to the reward, in virtue of what his kind friend and 
ſurety has ſuffered and done for him, The criminal is both par- 
doned, juſtified and rewarded for the ſake of what his friend has 
done or ſuffered, and his friend's doings as well as his ſuf- 
nga may be ſaid to be imputed to him. Or if any man prac- 
ule obedience and righteouſneſs in an eminent or illuſtrious man- 
ner, and he together with his poſterity are dignified and rewarded 
on the account of that eminent obedience, then this obedience and 
nzhteouſneſs of the father is imputed to the children, his righteouſneſs is 
«pon them ; that is, they are dignified and dealt with as though they 
had been eminently righteous and obedient, upon the account of 
what their father was and did. 


Now, if among the hiſtories of the nations we have any tranſ- 
actions of this kind recorded by ancient writers, do we not eaſily 
YOL, III. | -Y 
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underſtand what theſe writers ſay ? Is not their meaning very plain 
and intelligible ? Should we ſtand debating with long chicanery 
and cavilling, by rules of grammer, logic and politics, whether ſuch 
things were poſſible or no? ls not the ſenſe eaſy to a common rea- 
der? Then why thould we think theſe ſame ſort of things and 
phraſes, in matters of religion, are fo dark and fo difficult, as to 
need huge comments and quarrelſome folios to explain them? 
Why ſhould we not agree in the plain meaning of them, when we 
meet with any ſuch phraſes. among the ſacred writers? And when 
we find ſuch repreſentations made to us in the things that relate to 
God and man, fin and righteouſneſs, in the books that teach us the 
way to ſalvation, why thould we not receive them in their plain 
common ſenſe, without contending about them ? 


- The chief difficulty in adjuſting our common ideas in any of 
theſe cates ſeems to me to be this: How can the particular acts of 
the treaſon of the parent be imputed to a child, eſpecially in its 
infancy, though it is granted that he ſufters baniſhment and poverty 
for the fake of his father's treaſon; 1 ſay, How can theſe particular 
criminal actions be imputed to him, ſince this infant was never ca- 
pable of committing theſe acts of treaſon, they being quite out of 
the reach of a child, and impoſſible for him to commit ? Or how 
can thoſe eminent and illuſtrious acts of obedience or righteouſ- 
neſs which were performed by a father, be imputed to a child, if 
that child never ſtood cither under a direct obligation, nor had any 
capacity to perform thoſe very actions and ſervices ? To theſe en- 
quiries, | make theſe two plain anſwers : 


I. Thoſe acts of treaſon, or acts of ſervice, by very plain and 
common forms and figures of ſpeech, are ſaid to be imputed to the 
children, or to be upon them, when they ſuffer or enjoy the obyvi- 
ous and Jegal conſequences of their father's treaſons, or of their 
eminent ſervices taken in the groſs and comprehenſive view of 
them, as they are criminal or meritorious ; though the particular 
actions and circumſtances of thoſe treaſons, or of thoſe ſervices, 
could never have been practiſed by the children, at leaſt in their 
minority. This would give no difficulty at all to the reader, who 
ſhould peruſe theſe human hiſtories, and read ſuch narratives in 
them; and why ſhould it give us any difficulty when we read this 
divine account of things in the holy writings, or in human dit- 
courſes on divine ſubjedts? | 


I anſwer alſo in the ſecond place, The words fin and righteout- 
nefs may be taken in common authors, as I ſhall he preſently 
they are often taken in ſcripture, in theſe two ſenſes : Sin or iniquity 
ſignifies either the particular acts of diſobedience to a law, or 1! 
ſigniſies the legal re/ult of thoſe diſobedient acts, that is, the guilt ot 
the hableneſs to condemnation, and obligation to bear punithmei 
which ariſes from thoſe acts of diſobedience according to the law. 
And thus when we fay the fin or iniquity of the father is imputed 
to the children of a traitor, who never were nor could be preciſely 
In their father's ſituation or cixcumſtances, we do not mean that 
every fingle evil act of the father is charged upon the child, 8 1. 
the child had done it; but that the guilt or liableneſs to puniſhment 
which ariſes from thoſe acts of the father is ſo far transferred or im- 
puted to the child, that the child ſuffers baniſhment or - pover'y 
for the ſake of it: and this according to the law and cuſtom of n- 
tions is eftcemed juſt and righteous. In like manner 5 
las to ſenſes: It either figuitics the particular acts of obedience 'v 
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any law or command of a ſuperior, or it ſignifies the reſult of thoſe 
actions, that is, a right to impunity, a freedom from puniſhment, 
and a right to life, or liberty, or honour, or any reward which be- 
longed by the law to ſuch acts of obedience. : 


And ſo when we ſay the righteouſueſs of the father is imputed to the child 
of a perſon who has performed ſome eminent act of ſervice or obe- 
dience, we do not mean that all thoſe ſpecial acts and circumſtances 
of the tather's ſervice or obedience are minutely and particularly 
imputed to the child; but the general reſult of thoſe aRs, that is, 
the rectitude in court, or the right to impunity and reward, which 
is the reſult of the father's performances, is imputed to the child. 
Now if we would but try to explain every text of ſcripture where- 
in either imputed fin or imputed righteouſneſs are mentioned in the 
word of God, either in expreſs words, or in the plain ſenſe and 
meaning of them, I am perſuaded we ſhould nnd them all eaſy and 
intelligible, and free from cavils and controverſies. 


If we meet with ſuch narratives in common hiſtory as I have ſug- 
reſted, ſurely we ſhould not expect that the writer ſhould expreſs 
himſelf in ſuch a nice accuracy of learned and ſcholaſtic language, as 
men of modern controverſy are almoſt conſtraiaed to uſe, in order 
to guard their exprethons againſt all poſſible cavil and objection. 
Nor ſhould we enter ſuch a detail of critical and perplexing de- 
bates about every punctilio both of word and ſenſe in this hiſtory, as 
is too often done when we read theſe things in ſcripture, as relat- 
ing to Adam and Chriſt. And fince the holy ſcriptures were writ- 
ten for the common uſe of mankind, and their general meaning 
is obvious and plain, why ſhould we rack every ſyllable, and put 
every expreſſion to the torture to make it confeſs what we have a 
mind to have it ſpeak according to the different parties under which 
we liſt ourſelves. | 


If we conſider that account which ſcripture gives us of all mankind 
falling under ſin, and the legal or penal contequences thereof by the 
fin of Adam; or if we conſider Chriſt's taking upon him the ſuns of men, 
bearing their ſuns, and ſuffering for them as a ſurety or ſacrifice ; or if we 
conſider righteouſneſs imputed to thoſe that beliere, or even the righteouſheſs or 
obedience of Chriſt imputed to penitents and helierers; I think we ſhould 
find no great difficulty to adjuſt our ideas of theſe things, if we 
would but ſuffer ourſelves to form our ſentiments of theſe matters 
by the plain, natural and common expreſhons and ideas of men 
about theſe ſubjects, and in a candid manner receive the obvious 
meaning of ſuch language. In order to confirm what I have ſaid, 
I defire to make thele three remarks : 


I. That there are ſeveral ſuch hiſtories in the bible, wherein in- 
ſtances of the like kinds among the tranſactions of men are deli- 
vered down to us in ſuch fort of exprethons or words of the ſame 
import. Abraham's eminent obedience to God in bringing his fon 
Iſaac to the altar, was rewarded, not only in bleflings to Abraham 
himſelf, but to his ſeed. Gen. xxii. 16—18. Thy {ed /hall poſſeſs the 
gate of his enemies, and in thy ſeed /hall all the nations of the earth be bleſſed, 
becauſe thou haſt obeyed my voice. Here it may be laid, that Abraham's 
obedience, at leaſt in the reſult and conſequences of it, is imputed 
o his feed. This ſame promiſe is repeated again to Iſaac, and 
aligned to his poſterity, for the ſake of Abraham's eminent piety 
and obgdience. Gen. xxvi. 4, 5. I will perform the oath that I fware 
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unto Abraham thy father, and I will make thy ſeed to multiply as the urs of 
heaven, and I will give unto thy ſeed, all theſe countries, becauſe that Abraham 
obeyed my roice, and kept my charge, my ftatutes and my laws. Abraham's 
righteouſneſs was thus imputed to Iſaac and his ſeed. 


Phineas the fon of Eleazar was zealous for the Lord among the children of 
Tfrael, and God gave him and his ſeed after him the covenant of an everlaſting 
efthood, becauſe he was zealous for his God, and flew the crimina's in 
ſrael; Numb. xxv. 11. This eminent act of righteouſneſs was ſo 
far imputed to his children, as that they received the reward of it 
as well as himſelf. Achan who had ftolen the ſilver and the rich garment and 
the wedge of gold from among the jpoils of Jericho, provoked the Lord to 
anger; and his crime, by the appointment of God, was ſo far im- 
puted to his children, that they were all toned for the ſake of his crime, 
he guilt or puniſhment of it was imputed to the children together 
with the father; . vii. 24. The falſehood and covetouſneſs of 
Gehazi were imputed to his poſterity ; 2 Kings v. 25, When God 
by the mouth 4: £5 Pr PACT pronounced that leproſy ſhould cleare unto 
him, and to his ſeed jor ewe. 

Many other inſtances of this kind might be collected from the ſa- 
cred wntings, to ſhew us how perſons may not only have their own 
fin, or their own righteouſneſs imputed to them inthe puniſhments or 
the rewards they receive; but other perſons allo may have that fin 
or righteouſneſs imputed to them; that is, they may fall under con- 
demnation and puniſhment, or have a right to impunity and reward 
by a wiſe and holy conſtitution of God, upon the account of the 
crime or obedience of their forefathers. Note, It is not my buſineſs 
and deſign in this place to juſtify at large the conduct of providence 
in theſe inſtances, but only to repreſent the actual facts or matter of 
hiſtory, and ſhcw how very caſy and intelligible theſe fort of repre- 
ſentations are, and that they would afford no difficulty to a reader, 
nor occaſion any controverty about the ſenſe of them, if we came 
with honeſt minds to read them, and not under any former pre- 
judices or bias. 

II. It is pretty evident that the ſcriptures of the old and new teſta- 
ment uſe the words /in and iniquity, xd Or RON and py and Auaęria 
both in the Hebrew and Greek languages, to ſignify not only the 
criminal actions themſelves, but alſo ſometimes they f1gnify the 
legal reſult and conſequences of theſe actions, that is, the guilt or 
liableneſs to puniſhment, and ſometimes the punithment itſelf, 
whether it fall upon the original criminal, or upon others for his 


ſake, and on his account. In the ſame manner the ſcripture uſes | 


the word righteouſneſs, pax or dp and Auzwovm, to ſignify, that 
right to impunity, that rectitude in court, that juſtification, or being 
pronounced righteous, or that right to reward, which is the reſult of 
thoſe particular acts of piety and obedience, as well as to ſignify the 
articular acts of obedience or piety themſelves. If this has not 
een ſufficiently ſhewn already by writers in this controverſy, a 
moderate ſtudy of ſome of thoſe texts where theſe words are uſed, 
will convince us of it. = 
I might give a ſhort ſpecimen of it in a few ſcriptures. Job xxxIIl. 
26. God will render to a man his righteouſneſs, that 1s, not the very 
righteous actions, but the proper reſult of them, or thoſe bleſſings 
which are the fruits of righteouſneſs. Pſul. xxiv. 5. He Hall receire 
the bleſſing from the Lord, and righteouſneſs from the God of his ſalvation, that 
is, the reward of rightcouſneſs. //o/ea x. 12. Sow to yourſelves in 
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rickteouſreſs, that is, in and by actions of piety and goodnefs ; till the 
Lord come and rain righteouſneſs upon you, that is, till he pour down on 
you the rewards or fruits of piety. 


I might add here, that in ſeveral places of St. Paul's epiſtles, the 
word righteouſneſs is uſed to ſignify juſtification in the pathve ſenſe of 
the word, or a juſtiſied ſtate, a rectitude in court, or a right to im- 
punity and life. Rom. x. 3. Chrift is the end of the law tor righteouſhe/s 
to exery one that belieret:; which muſt mean that Chriſt is the great 
defiga or accompliſhingat of the law of God, in order to the juſtifi- 
cation of believers, or to their obtaining a right to life. om. Xx. 
10. With the heart man belieceth unto righteouſneſs, that is, to obtain 
juſtification, or a juſtified ſtate. Gal. ii. 23. 1f righteouſheſs come by 
the lars, then Chriſt is dead in vain; that is, it a juſtified ſtate, or a right 
to life came by the law, &c. And particularly where the word 
bey, Or impule, is joined with righteouſneſs, as Rom. iv. 3. Gal. 
Ii. 6, Abraham beliered God, and it was counted or imputed to him for 
righieouſneſs ; Rom. iv 5. His faith is counted for righteouſneſs ; it is not 
an Of v3 +2, that is, for and inſtead of righteous works, but u; N , 
that is, in order to juſtification, or acceptance with God. 


And ſo in other places of ſcripture, work whether good or evil, is 
put for the reward of it. Job xxxiv. 11. The work of a man will he 
render unto him ; that is, the recompence or fruit of his work: So the 
word iniquity is uſed to ſignify the puniſhment of it. Hof. xii. 13. 
Ve hare plowed wickedneſs, ye hare reaped iniquity ; that 1s, the punith- 
ment that it deſerves. So Paul defires Philemon to impute any uro 
le had received from Oneſimus to him/elf; Philem. ver. 18. Not the evil 
action, but the damage he ſuſtained. | 


And upon this account when fin or righteouſneſs are ſaid to be 
imputed to any man upon the account of the works of righteouſneſs 
or fin which he himſelf has done; then theſe words perhaps may 
lometimes denote the good or evil actions themſelves, together with 
the legal reſult of them in guilt and condemnation, or the legal 
ectitude in abfolution and juſtification. But when the ſinful or 
ngateous actions of one perſon are fo imputed to another as to bring 
puniſhments or rewards upon that other, then generally the words 
puted fin and righteouſneſs fignify the legal and forenſic reſult of theſe 
untul or righteous actions, that is, an obligation or a liableneſs 
puniſhment on one ſide, or a right to impunity, and the reward 
on the other. It may be granted indeed, if one man commit mur- 
ler, and three or four other men contrived or encouraged, aided or 
abetted the murderer in the commiſſion of the crime, perhaps the 
action of murder, as well as the legal penalties of it, may be in a 
ſenſe imputed to all theſe men, becauſe they are all actual ſharers 
u the fact: But this is not the caſe in theſe ſcriptural imputations 
ve are {peaking of, therefore it is only guilt or penalty that is imput- 
ed or transferred. Some perſon may be ready to enquire, 


Firſt, How can the guilt of fin or the condemnation for it be juſt- 
imputed or transferred from one man to another, without the impu- 
tion of the ſinful actions themſelves; Or how can the legal rec- 
tude, that is, the right to impunity and life, or the rightcouſnets 
" one be imputed to another, without the righteous actions 
— being imputed ; "To this I anſwer, The very ſame juſt 
85 itution or law, whether human or divine; by which the actions 

cmiclves, whether good or evil, could be ſuppoſed to be imputed, 
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is ſufficient for the imputation of the legal reſult of thoſe actions, 
and that with as much juſtice. Nay, I nught add, with much more 
juſtice in many caſes, may the legal reſult or puniſhment of finful 
actions be imputed to others, or transferred to them than the ac- 
tions themſelves : For the imputation of the evil actions to an in- 
nocent perſon, if it could be done, would carry more of crime and 
blame, and ſhame, and of perſonal defilement and demerit in it, 
than the mere imputation of their guilt, that is, a liableneſs to con- 
demnation and puniſhment. And indeed when the punithment is 
transferred to others, then the fin or guilt is faid to be imputed to 
them, as I have ſhewn before. 

Secondly, It will be objected, may not the very ſame ſinful action; 
of the father be imputed to the poſterity, ſince the children were in 
the facher naturally when he committed thoſe fins ? 7s not Levi jail 
to pay lithes in Abraham, Heb. vii. 9. becauſe he was yet in the loins of hi, 
great grandfather, when he paid tithes to Melchifedeck ? 

Anſwer I. The apoſtle expreſſes it not as a matter of ſtrict reaſon- 
ing, becauſe he adds the words, as / may {ty /c, to intimate, it is rather 
an ahhulion or emblem, than ſtrict rcaſoning. 


II. If there could be ſuppoſed any advantage by this natural in- 
being of all men in Adam to ſupport the imputation of his fin to 
them, yet there can be no neceflity of it, for Chrif was not naturally 
in us, though our ſins were imputed to him. This imputation of fin 
therefore to the one or the other fignihes only the transferring the 
guilt, condemnation or puniſhment, and not the imputation of the 
fame evil actions, or the transferring them from Adam to us, or from 
us to our bleſſed Saviour. 

Thirdlv, A third argument to prove the good or evil actions 
themfelves imputed, as ſome ſuppoſe, may arife from the ſtrong 
expreſſions of ſcripture, e in Nom. v. 19. where there 1510 

rticular a compariſon between our being made or confituted ſinner 
by th diſobedience of Adam, and our being made or conſt ituted righteous by 
the obedience of Chriſt. To this I anſwer, that the Jewiſh and all the 
eaſtern writers deal in very ſtrong figures and 3 to ſignify 

lain and obvious things; and therefore there is fome allowance 10 

e made in the explication of them, or when we reduce them 9 
plain language. And beſides, as Adam was the head and ſpring not 
only of our guilt and death by imputation, but of our inherent fn 
by natural propagation alſo ; fo Chriſt was the head and ſpring 
not only of our juitification and life by his imputed rightcoutne's, 
but of our inherent holineſs or righteouſneſs by fanttification : An 
perhaps the ſtrength of the expreſſions might be ufed to intimay 
all this to us. ; 

But if only the reſult of their good or evil actions were imputed 
to us, thoſe ſtrong expreſſions, might. be ufed. I am ſure when al 
the iniquities of the children of Iiranel and all their tranfgregioms in wil ” 
fins, are conteſſid over the head of the goat, while Aaron lays both his handh 
«pon it, and he is fad to put or transfer them all upon the head of the gt; 
and that the goat hould bear upon him all their iniguities inte the er 
or à land of ſeparation; Lev. xvi. 21. All theſe words can ſignity n 
thing more than transferring to the goat the guilt or ee 
or liableneſs to puniſhment, miſery and death, which thete 3 
deſerved, and to which the goat might be expoſed ; for a brute 
creature cannot have human tins any otherwiſe imputed or e. 
terred to it: the particular finful actions of man cannot be transtene 
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to the brutal ſacrifice in any other ſenſe : Nor do I fee a necefhty of 
any other ſenſe in which the fin of Adam was imputed to his poſterity, 
or the fins of men to the Son of God*. It one would keep our 
ideas of theſe things as clear and diſtin as poſſible, I think we may 
do it by virtue of this diſtinction, or this two-fold ſenſe of the words 
fin and righteouſneſs. | 


Fourthly, It is poſſible ſome may in the fourth place object that 
it cannot properly be called imputed righteouſneſs, if the righteous 
actions themſelves are not imputed ; for in proper ſpeech the refult 
of Chriſt's righteouſneſs, that is, the right to impunity and eternal 
life which he procured for us, is given to us rather than imputed. 
Anfwer, To this I anſwer and grant, that this is the very language 
of ſcripture : It is called, the gift of righteouſneſs, Rom. v. 17. and 
eternal life, which is the reſult of Chris righteoutnels, is the gift of 
God through feftts Chriſt, Rom. vi. 23, And the forgiveneſs of ſins is gien 
to Iſrael; Acts v. 31. Yet let it be obſerved alſo, that the very 
reward itſelf is tometimes ſaid to be reckoned or imputed in ſcrip- 
ture. Rom. iv. 4. Ihe word is e, which our tranſlators have 


conſtrued imputed in the next verie. But this leads me to the 
next remark. 


III. The ſcripture does not, as I remember, any where in 
expreſs words aſſert, that the ſin of Adam is imputed to his children, or 
that the ſins of mankind, or of belzerers tere imputed to Chriſt, or thut the 
righteouſneſs of Chriſt is imputed to believers; yet ſtill I think the ſenſe 
and true meaning of all theſe expreſſions is ſufficiently found in 
ſeveral places of ſcripture. | 


If we conſult the language of the prophets Iſuial, and Jeremy, and 
Daniel, and the apoſtles John, and Paul, and Peter, in their repreſent- 
ation of ſome of theſe ſubjects, %. lin. 4—12. and er xxiii. 6. 
and xxxili. 16; Dan. ix. 24. Rom; v. 12—19. 1 Cor. xv. 3, 21, 22. 
Gal. iii. 13. 2 Cor. v. 21. Ephef. i. 7. and 11. 5, 13. Phil, iii. 9. Col. i. 
14, 20. Heb. ix. 14, 26. I Pet. ii. 24. and iii. 18. 1 Jokn1. 7. and ii. 2. 
and iv. 10. and Rev. i, 5. and v. 9. and many other ſcriptures, we 
ſhall find the ſubſtance and true ſenſe of theſe phraſes as I have 
explained them. Yet ſince theſe expreſs words and phraſes of the 
imputation of Adam's fin to us, of our fins tO Chriſt, or of Chriſt's righteoufueſs 
to us, are not plainly written in ſcripture, we ſhould not impoſe 
theſe very exj reffions on every chriſtian ; let every one take their 
liberty in manifeſting their ſenſe of theſe plain ſcriptural doctrines 
in ſuch words and phraſes of their own, as are modeſt and ſecure 
rom offence and danger, or contine themſelves to ſcripture-language. 
But if theſe. words were expreſsly written in the bible, they could 
not reaſonably be interpreted to any other ſenſe, than that which 

have explained in and by ſo many examples, both in the 
leripture-hiſtory and in common life. Let us make this appear in 
a few inſtances. 


Let what will be ſaid to confine the ſenſe of this imputation of fin or righteouſneſs 
to the legal or forenſic reſult of good or evil actions; let what will be ſaid to exclude 
and deny the imputation of the actions themſelves to others; yet thoſe who oppoſe 
this doctrine will and do level almoſt all their arguments againſt the imputation of 
the actions themſelves, and then triumph in having demoliſhed what we never built, 
and in reſuting what we never aſſerted or maintained. Nor do I know any other 
teaſon for this their conduct, but that while they put ſuch ſenſes upon our words as 
we diſclaim, they can glory in their own ſancied victories ; but where the truth ot 
Micgrity of it lies, I Know not. 


— _— 
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When we ſay, the fin of Adam is imputed to all his poſterity, can we 

ſibly mean that every evil motion of Adam's eye or his heart to- 
wards the forbidden fruit, with every thought of unbelief of the 
threatening, or every working of ingratitude toward God in his 
mind, or pride in his heart, together with the action of eating this 
fruit at his wife's requeſt, is minutely and particularly imputed to 
all his 1nfant-ſeed ? Can theſe criminal thoughts be imputed to them 
who never were under any temptation or Capacity of taſting that 
fruit, or of breaking that particular law of God? Muſt we not ne- 
8 therefore mean, that it is the guilt of Adam in that ſin, or 
his liableneſs to condemnation and puniſhment, to miſery and 
death, is imputed or transferred to his poſterity ? Jmputation of ju 
in this caie ſignifies the imputation or tranyferring of the legal or perul 
conſequences of in; that is, miſery and death, 

When the fins of David, and of Mary Magdalen, and Rahah, 
and of all the adulterers, the harlots, and the murderers that ever 
repented and believed on Cluiſt, are faid in general to be imputed 
to Chritt, is it proper to explain it by ſaying ail the particular luſtful 
thoughts, with every adulterous with, and every impious and bloody 

urpoſe in their hearts, together with all the lewd and vile actions 

otu of men and women, are in themſelves imputed, reckoned, or 
transferred to the pure and holy Jeſus, when he was made a ſacri- 
fice for their fins? Can Chriſt be counted or reputed as the lewd 
or bloody tranſgreilor ? Can any thing elſe therefore be meant by 
fuch an * of Magdalen's, or of David's ſins imputed to 
Chriſt, than that the guilt or liableneſs to puniſhment, which is the 
legal reſult of their crimes, was laid upon Chriſt when he bore all their 
Fins in his body on the curſed tree ? 

Let it be conſidered, that if all their finful actions could be and 
were imputed to Chriſt, which are only and properly perſonal, | 
cannot well fee how to avoid the imputation of the vitioſity and fin- 
fulneſs and dreadful demetit of all theſe actions to Chriſt, together 
with the actions themſelves, and thus tlie defilement of their fins in 
every bad ſenſe of it, will be transferred and imputed to the blefied 
Jeſus, the holy one of God, which I fear would too nearly border upon 
the language of blaſphemy. It is evident indeed in many places of 
ſcripture, that our ſins were imputed to our blefſed Saviour, when Ci 
bore the fins of many, when he was made fin for us; that is, a {in-offenng, 
when the Lord luid on him the iniquities of us all, when the Lord picaſed to 
bruiſe him, and put him to grief, and made his ſoul an offering for in: But 
I think it can never mean any more than this, that he was wade 2 
22 ſacrifice of atonement vr expiation for thoſe Tins, by beariug 

rrows and puniſhments, and death upon that account, which weile 
the legal reſult of our ſins, in order to deliver us from them“. 

So when we fav, the righteouſneſs of Chriſt ts impuled to believers, : 
think it can never mean that every particular righteous action o 
Chritt, as he was a holy obſerver of the Jewifh law, a preacher 0 
the goſpel, a maſter of a family, or a worker of miracles, can be 8 

uted to women or children, who were never called to any ſuch 

office, vr to perform theſe actions; nor can his ſufferings of circum- 
cifion, or his celebration of Jewiſh feſtivals in the temple, among 
# : 19 g. 
If any one will doubt MHecher in ſcripture the ſins of one perſon arc * — e rope 
puted to another, or borne by another, in the ſenſe declared, let him ca t S 'S 
Doctor Whitby himſelf in his expoſition on 1 pet. ii 24, 25, where l think any = VL! 
may find ſatisfaRion in this point, how Chr bore eu, fins in his an body on the tree, 
2 
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the males of the houſe of Iſrael, be minutely and particularly im- 
puted to gentile chriſtians, both male and female, who never were 
under the command of circumciſion, or who would have ſinned in 
practifing Jewiſh ceremonies : And therefore the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, 
when it is ſaid to be imputed to believers, can mean no more than that the 
legal reſult of his righteous acts, or acts of obedience to God, is im- 
puted to them, or beſtowed upon them, This gift of righteouſneſs 
therefore, is a right to impunity, a legal rectitude in the court of 
God, an abſolution from 90 and punithment, a pardon of fin and 
juſtification in the fight of God, and a right to eternal lite, which 
ut conferred upon them for the ſake of what Chriſt has done and 
ſuffered. 


And indeed for this reaſon I have ſometimes ſcrupled to uſe this 
language, though ſome very good writers have uſed it, v1z. that the 
meri;s of Chriſt, or his ſatisfaction, are imputed to us. The ſatis- 
b, Won of Chriſt is the recompence which he made to God for our 
er breach of his law: His merit in its moſt natural ſenſe ſignifies his 
ed Wpoper deſert and worthineſs of all thoſe divine honours and bleſ- 
ol iags which were his own perſonal rewards, as well as of that pardon 
dy Wot in and eternal lite which he obtained for us: And this merit and 
ns MWhtifaQtion ariſes from the tranſcendent value and dignity of the 
or erſon of Chriſt. Surely this ſatisfaction cannot be imputed to us 
ri. Whiroperly, leſt we ſhould be ſaid to have fatisfied, and made God a 
xd rcompence for our fins. His merit cannot be imputed to us in a 
by ing ſenſe, for that would make us meritors, either of ſ&h peculiar 
to Weorics as he had, or at leaſt of our own pardon of fin and eternal 
he e. But if we fink the ſenſe of the word merit fo as to mean no- 
eir ing but thoſe bleſſings of pardon, grace, and eternal life which 

Cinſt has merited for us, or rather the legal right of true believers 
nd Wb thoſe bleſſings, according to the covenant of grace; then the 
„Ie of his merits imputed, may be uſed without offence or error. 
in- ere let me make theſe two reflections: 


1. It is the explaining this doctrine of imputed fin and imputed 
ed zhteouſneſs, ſo as to include all the particular acts of fin and 
- gitcouſneſs, with their proper merit or demerit, &c. that has 
impted ſo many perſons to deny the doctrine itſelf. 


ri II. If it ſhould be allowed that the very act of Adam's diſobe- 
ng, erce was imputed to all his poſterity; if the very ſame ſinful 
d to ions of men could be imputed to Chriſt ; if the very actions of 
Pat it's obedience and righteouſneſs could be imputed to believers, 
24 That eater puniſhments could the one juſtly and reaſonably ſut- 
ing ! Or what bleſſings could the other reaſonably be entitled to, 
ere M0959, according to ſcriptural repreſentations of things, beyond 

Mat ſcripture has eGened, either to mankind as the reſult of the 
not Adam, or to Chriſt as the reſult of the ſins of men, or to be- 
"ers as the reſult of the righteouſneſs of Chritſt ? 


Upon the whole, I conclude, the imputation of Adam's firſt ſin to 
$ offspring, the imputation of our f1ns to —_ and imputation 


uch ay righteouſneſs to us, which are ſo often uſed by our proteſtant 
um- * wy be very well underſtood in a ſcriptural ſenſe, or a 
ong e much favoured by ſcripture, according to the common ideas 


nouons which people have of one perſon's ſuftering for the fins 


m. ames of another, or one perſon's receiving ſpecial benefits for 


e good , - j is ei- 
_r * of another, as appears In the beginning of this ef 
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ſay, without running into needleſs cavils or controverſies, into im- 
proper language, and dangerous extremes. And in general, | may 
mak? this juſt inference: If we would but allow the expretfions of fcrip. 
ture, or the plain and obvious tenſe and meaning of thoſe expreſſions 
the ſame candour of interpretation as we allow to all men who write 
of civil of hiſtorical ſubjects in the like caſes, and not cavil at them 
in common writings. we might ſufficieatly enter into the ſenſe and 
meaning of God in his word, and find a greater uniformity in our 
ſentiments: And we ſhould alſo abound more in charity and love 
towards each other, it any leſſer difficulties and darkneſs ſhould re. 
main upon our minds, and ſhould lead us to ſome differences of 
opinion and expreſſion about theſe ſubjeRs. 

— 


* 
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THIRD ESSAY, 


On the Guilt and Defilement of Sin, and how far they may be 
transferred to Others. 


— — 


Ix order to clear the doctrine of imputed fin from all further dif 
ficulties, it may be proper to enter into a diſquiſition of the true 
ſenſe of thoſe words. vir. fin, guilt.and defilement, * which are frequent.y 
made uſe ot in ſcripture, and in the common language ot ctiftiuns: 
Let us try to clear them from all ambiguny, by ſetiing the ſeveral . 
tinct ſenſes in which they are uſed in a perſpicuous light. Sin ste 
moſt general name for all manner of moral evil, and in its gen-ral 
or abſtract nature, or rather the ſinfulneſs of it, is want of conformity 
to the law of God in the things which that law requires, or the trau rei ⁰αν 
that law in thoſe things which it forbids; and thus it includes boch tg 
fins of omiſſion and ſins of commiſſion. Again, Sin is to be con 
dered as it is a principle or habit in the mind, which inclines us t 
break the law of God; or as it appears in the actions of lite 
which are actual tranſgreſſions or violations of this law. Yet fur 
ther, there are two things to be conſidered in fin, viz. the real an 
the relative evil of it. | 7 
| Firſt, The real evil of ſin conſiſts in its hurtful nature and es 
alities, whether it be conſidered in the habits of the mind, or! 
the actions of life. Let us ſurvey them both briefly. The rea 
evil of fin is that diſorder in the habits, or principles, or powers 0 


the ſoul, which inclines it to act contrary to the holy nature, per 


fections and image of God, as well as againſt his law. It is 4 d 

order alſo in theſe very actions, as they are contrary to the nature 
of God, defacing his imege, ſpoiling the ſoul's original rectitude 
breaking the true order 0 things, and deſtroying the trueſt hap?! 
neſs of man. This diſorder in the ſoul, or its principles of action 


Though the abſtract ſubſtantives guilt and defilement are not much — 
ſcripture in our ttanſlation, yet | preſume none will be fo weak as to object again 


repreſentation of them as ſcripture- language, ſince their conjugates or derivat 
guilty, guiltineſs, guiltleſs, defile, defiled,” &c. are frequently uſed. 


+ As virtue and holineſs are the true rectitude and order of the human ſoul, ol 
all its powers are in proper ſudjection to God, and harmony with each other n 7 . 
is properly the diſorder of it, when the inferior powers of appetite and affe 11 
rebel againſt the ſuperior and guiding powers of reaſon and conſcience, an che 
and paſſions are not kept in their due obedience to the Creator: 
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is called in ſcripture, l, concupiſrence, corruption, fin that drells in us, 
the body of death, the fleſh, the carnal mind, the law of ſin, and the law in the 
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mebers, The ſame ditorder in the actions of life makes them be 
called fins, abominations, iniquity, wickedneſs, evil works or ways, &Cc. I 
add yet further, fin conſidered as a real evil, and a diforder of heart 
and life, hath its natural effects and conſequences following it, ſuch 
as pain or anguiſh of conſcience, ſelf-vexation, ſhame, &c. Se- 


condly, Let us contider the relative evil of ſin. This conſiſts more 


particularly in its reſpect to, the governing authority and law of 
God ; it is a contrariety to the precepts of that law, partly in the 

very principles and habits of the ſoul, as well as in the actions of 

lite. But as this relative evil chiefly belongs to fiutul actions, it is 
more properly an actual oppoſition to, or violation of God's righte- 

dus law, and .fo it ſubjects the ſinner to the punithment which that 

law threatens}. The terms of unrighteouſne/s, diſabedience, treſpaſs and 

tran/zrefion are ſometimes applied to this relative evil of fin in the 

actions of life in ſcripture, or more properly it 1s called guilt, or 

guiltineſs before God, and it fignifies our liableneſs to punithment 

As the real evil of ſin hath its natural effects and 

conſequences on the ſinner ; ſo the puniſhment which the law 

threatens may be called the legal conſequence of fn, and includes 

my miſery, or death, inflicted upon finners. 2 as the re- 

ative evil of ſin is removed by pardon through the atonement of 
Chritt, ſo the reat evil of it is removed by ſanctification by the Holy 

Spirit. The firſt changes our condemned ſtate into reconciliation 

with God; the laſt changes our ſinful nature and temper into the 

image of God and holineſs. 


Perhaps ſome perſon may object againſt this ſcheme, and ſay 


all the evil that is in fin is relative, for the mere natural action ab- 


ſtrated from all its relations hath no real evil in it; therefore this 
diſtribution of the relative and real evil of fin is not juſt and 
proper. I anſwer, Sin conſidered as a bad principle in the ſoul, or 
as a bad action in life, is indeed a real evil, for it hath many poſi- 
tive evil qualities and natural evil effects, which all mankind know 
and feel, and which are too many to be reckoned up; but the ab- 
ſtract idea of ſin, or rather the ſinfulneſs of any action, is granted 
to be relative, becauſe it conſiſts in a want of conformity to the 
law of God. I grant alſo that ſin may in fome ſenſe be called a 
relative evil, becauſe it bears a contrariety to the image of God, 
as well as it confiſts in a contrariety of the law of God. Vet ſince 
fin in the heart or in the life, in a habit or in act, is a real bad qua- 
lity, and is contrary to the image of God, and naturally tends: to 
ruin a foul by deſtroying its good qualities, its holy rectitude or ho- 
lineſs, its peace and happineſs, as well as legally by ſubjecting it 
to puniſhment ; I chuſe to call that diſorder which hath ſuch a real 
and natural tendency to ſpoil God's image and our happineſs, the 
real evil of ſin : and I would call its demerit or deſert of death, or its 
legal ſubjection of us to puniſhment, the relative evil : And I deſire 


*The apoſtle Joh deſcribes it thus; 1 Fohn in. 4. „ * 4% 2740 ( 1 n v0 pts fin is 
wilawfulneſ:, which our tranſtators have called the tranſgraſlion of the law. 
h + I fay, the relative evil of ſin belongs chiefly to ſinful actions, rather than to the 
_—_ and principles of fin in the foul, becauſe I take the evil inclinations of the 
* prompting us to act contrary to the law of God, and to be part of the real evil 
fin: And beſides I do not remember the word guilt, which is the proper relative 


evil of ſin, is ever in (cripture aſcribed tothe habit or principle of ſin without the act. 
| 322 
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leave to do lo at preſent, that I may not admit confuſion into tli; 
diſcourſe, and may prevent all contention about words. 


The general term fin in ſcripture is frequently uſed to fignify 
ſometimes the relative, and ſometimes the real evil of it. It! 
uſcd promiſcuoufly and indifferently in the Old Teftament and i 
the New, both for the ſinful diſorder of our hearts and lives, and 
alſo for the demerit or puniſhment of ſome ſinful action. It is uſed 
for the oppoſition that 1s in fin to the holy nature of God, and tothe 
ſoul's real happineſs, as well as for the oppotition of it to the lay 
of God, and its ſubjecting us to the Sag penalty. Now let us 
conſider what is the guilt of fin, and what is its defilement, and dil. 
tinguiſh them as far as ſcripture and common ſpeech admits, 


Firſt, we will enquire into the meaning of the guilt of fin; and 
this will afford us the following obſervations : 


I. The words guilt and guilty, in their orizinal and molt proper 
ſenſe, denote the relation of a ſinful action or perſon to ſome lay, 
and the obligation which the ſinner lies under to make ſatisfaction 
to the law, by ſuffering ſome penalty. The Engliſh word is ſup- 
poſed to be derived from the Saxon word gild a tax or fine; and 
_ is a perſon obliged, or liable to make amends, or pay for: 

ult committed. In the learned languages it hath the ſame ſenſe. 
Reus and reatus in latin, and wo; and wyxn in the Greek, ſeem to be 
entirely confined in their ſignifications to the relation or fituation in 
which the finner ſtands with regard to the law, and repreſent a 
perſon bound to anſwer for a fault or tranſgreſſion of the law. 80 
our guilt or guiltineſs before God, — ly and properly denotes 
the relative evil of ſin, or its tranſgreſſion of the law, and the fin- 
ner's obligation to make amends for it by ſuffering ſome penalty. 


II. It muſt be granted that the word guilt by ſome writers has 
been diſtinguiſhed into theſe two ſenſes, viz. there is a guilt of thc 
fault, which is called reatus culpæ, and there is a guilt of the punilh- 
ment, which is uſually termed reatus pene: And thus the term 
— or guiltineſs, is applied to a perſon three ways. Sometimes it 
ignifies his having done the crime, or the ſinful action, as when we 
ſay a man is guilty of blaſphemy, that is, he blaſphemed: Some- 
times it denotes his de merit or deſert of the puniſhment threatened, 


and at other times it means only the legal ſubjection of a perſon to 


puniſhment thereby; as when we ſay, the blaſphemer is guilty of 
death, we mean he has deſerved it, or at leaſt he is liable to it. 


III. Obſerve alfo, that by uſing this word in theſe three diſtin 
ſenſes, we are led ſometimes to mingle and unite all theſe ſenſes in 
one; and ſo in the word guilt we ſometimes include ſome idea ot 
the actual fault or crime, and the perſonal demerit of the ſinner, 45 
well as its legal ſubjection of him to puniſhment ; yet it is not al- 
ways uſed in all theſe ſenſes, but always in one or other of them. 


LV. Obſerve further, that we never fay a man is guilty of the 
fault, but when he is the actual perſonal finner, and has deſerved 
the puniſhment : But he may be ſaid to bear the guilt of fin, or hav 
the guilt laid on him, when he is made liable or ſubject to the 
puniſhment by the imputation of fin to him, according to af 
righteous compact or conſtitution, though be be not the perſonal! 

ual ſinner, nor has merited puniſhment himſelf. | 


V. When we ſpeak of the guilt of conſtience, or a pullty conſcience, 
it means that ſenſible grief, or anguiſh of ſoul, which ariſes from 
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painful conſciouſneſs, or remembrance of our having committed fin 
againſt God and his law; and fo it includes in it not only the fear 
and terror of the puniſhing juſtice of God, which is a | Gor con- 
ſequent of fin, but alſo the fame that ariſes from our having done 
amiſs, and from our unfitneſs to appear before a God of holineſs 
under that finful diſorder, which is a natural conſequent or effe& of 
ſin. This guilt of conſcience belongs only to the perſonal offender, 
and can never be transferred by imputation to another. But in the 
main, I think we may determine, that this word, the guilt of fin, 
or of a finful action, as it was originally defigned, ſo is much more 
frequently, and more obviouſly uſed and underſtood concerning the 
legal conſequent of that fin, or its juſt ſubjection of the ſinner to 
puniſhment, which is its relative evil, than it is concerning the diſ- 


order of the ſinful action, or the real evil of it. And indeed this is the 
wc thing in fin, which can be transferred and imputed to any other 
on, 


per lat is, the obligation to ſuffer the penalty, or to make 
amends for the violation of the law. In the following part of this 
diſcourſe therefore, when I uſe the word guilt, I defire to be under- 
ſtood chiefly, or only, concerning that liableneſs, obligation, or ſub- 
jection to puniſhment under which fin may bring any man, whether 
it be actually and perſonally committed by himſelf, or whether it be 
transferred to him only by imputation. The uſe of words in dif- 
ferent ſenſes, and as including different ideas, has been often an 
unhappy ſpring of confuſion and miſtake, which we ſhould avoid 
as much as we can, by confining words to a particular ſenſe *. 


Now let us conſider what is the filth or defilement of fin. The 
filthineſs, pollution, or defilement of fin, which is fo frequently 
mentioned in ſcripture, is not any third thing really diſtinct from the 


Here let i: be obſerved, that languages are at firſt formed by the bulk of man- 
kind, who have not any great ſolicitude to ſecure the ſenſe of each word, and con- 
fine it to one proper idea: and when different ideas approach near to one another, 
the ſame word is often uſed by them for two or three ideas, eſpecially fince man- 
kind hath many more ideas than there are words in any language whatſoever to 
repreſent or ſignify them. And hereby it happens, that ideas running into one 


another by ſo near an approximation, the words that ſignify them, though they might 


be at firſt different, yet by degrees they run into one another's meaning, and bring 
much confuf;on into our conception of things. The words guilt, fin, demerit, are 
inffances of this. Let it be added alſo, that the figurative and metaphorical way of 
ſpeaking is introduced into any language, by endeavouring to deſcribe ſpiritual 
ideas by ſome reſemblance to ſenſible and corporcal things: And though this may 
give a brightneſs and force, beauty and ſenſibility to the expteſſion, where the ideas 
are perſectly known, yet it is too often in danger of introducing ſome miſtake and 
error into the minds of thoſe who afterward heard and read it, The words filth and 
pollution, &c, will evidence this. 


If you aſk, why this ſort of language, with its various defects and dangers of miſ- 
take, is made uſe of by the ſacred writers in ſcripture, the anſwer is obvious : The 
ſcripture was written for the bulk of mankind, who are not called to enter into ac- 
£uracies and nice punctilios, and therefore it muſt ſpeak their language, that it may 
de the better underſtood by them, how imperfe& and ambiguous ſoever it may 
happen to be. And beſides, as the uſe of figures and metaphors brightens and ag- 
grandizes the things they repreſent, ſo the holy writers ſaw it neceſſary to repreſent 
their important ideas in the briguteſt and ſtrongeſt images, and figures, and ſenſibili- 
ties, to ttrike the minds of the people with their great importance. And this was the 
cuſtom alſo of caſtern writers Therefore in explaining the ſcriptures, as well as 
other writings, in a clear and diftin& manner, if we would ſpeak more exactly 
and accurately concerning things, and guard againſt every miſtake in a critical and 
dittinct explication of them, we ſhould endeavour to keep the ſame ideas to the 
lime words as far as ever we gan; and having diſtinguiſhed the different ſenſes in 
Which a word hath been uſed, we ſhould confine, as far us poſſible, one word tu ons 
meaning, or idea only. 
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beſt writers on ſacred ſubjeRs, I might confirm it theſe three ways. 


divine juſtice, for that is the attribute that vindicates the honour of 
and are become guilty, And it is the diſorderly nature of fin, 


the divine holineſs; for fin in this ſenſe is a contrariety to his ho) 
nature, to all his moral perfections, his complete rectitude, his good- 
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two forementioned evils of ſin, viz, the guilt of it, and the dijorderly 
nature Of it, that is, the relative and the real evil : Defilement' is only 
a mefaphor uſed by the Spirit of God ſometimes to exprets one of 
theie, viz. the legal guilt, but much more frequently to ſignity the 
other, viz. the criminal diſorder ; even as the word n it{elf is uſed to 


_ denote both the relative and the reai evil ot it, viz. the legal guilt, 


and the moral or criminal diforder. 


The words defilement and pollution, are mere figures borrowed from 
things of the body, and applied to the foul, which is a ipirit, and 
which in a {tri and proper ſenſe cannot be defiled. 4 body is 
faid to be defiled, when it has ſomething of a baſer nature mingled 


with it or caſt upon it, or when a body is ſo tainted and Corrupted, 


that it becomes offenſive to our ſenſes: and this bodily filth many 
times is removed by paſſing through the water, or through the fire, 
whereby the body attains its primitive purity either in whole or in 
part. Now becauſe there are ſome things in fin which are its pro- 
per evils, that bear a reſemblance to budily defilements, therefore 
the ſame word is metaphorically applied to the fins of the ſoul. 


But fince it is but a metaphor, a figure, or impropriety of ſpeech, 
it muſt have ſomething literal and proper which is ſignified there- 
by : Now all that I know of, that can be called the proper evil of 
fin, is either relative or real, and conſiſts either ia the guilt or iu the 
diſorder of it. L have no idea or conception of any thing, different 
from theſe two, when I uſe the word defilement or pollution : And we 
muſt not abuſe ourſelves with ſcripture- metaphors and figurative 
words, inſtead of real ideas, nor perſuade ourſelves into a fancy of 
more realities than there are or can be in nature. This would be 
to diſhonour ſcripture inſtead of explaining of it. If I were to 
prove that theſe are the two only ideas in which we find the terms 
of filthineſs, defilement, or pollution, uſed in ſcripture, or in our 


I. If we conſider the effects which are repreſented to flow from 
the defilement of fin, they are all ſuch as may be attributed either 
to the guilt or to the diforcer of it. 1. The holy ſcripture and out 
divines repreſent the filth or defilement of fin, as that which makes 
us offenſive to God, as any corporeal defiled thing is offenſive to 
ourſelves. Now it is the guilt of fan that makes us offenſive to the 


his law, and executes the penalty upon thoſe that have broken it, 


whether in our hearts, or in our actions, that makes us offenſive to 


neſs, and his truth: It is in this ſenſe, God zs of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity ; Hab. i. 13. He will not let thoſe come into his pre- 
{ence with approbation, whoſe hearts or lives are defiled, that ls, ul. 
der fintul diſorders. This was typitied by the levitical pollutions of 
old, when ſome bodily defilement excluded the Iſraelites from the 
camp, and the tabernacle where God dwelt: He dwelt there in | 
majeſty and juſtice, and threatened death to detiled perſons that 
came near his altar, to repreſent his punithment of the guilt of fin; 
he dwelt there in his holineſs, and commanded them to ſtand 4:2 
diſtance, to ſhe that the diſorderly nature of fin made perions d, 
fit to converſe with God. Thus all the ceremonial pollutions e 
the Jews typihed one of theſe two, either the guilt of fan, or its di- 
order and vitioſity. 
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2, The defilement of fin is repreſented as producing ſhame and 
fear in the finner in the preſence of God. A perſon in forbidden 
and defiied garments, or beſmeared with mire and naſtineſs, is 
afraid to come into the preſence of his prince, a wiſe and juſt Go- 
vernol, as well as aſhamed to appear before him as a A of high 
dignity. Now one of theſe is the effect of the guilt of fin ; the 
hes of its diſorder. A ſinner fears the juſtice and majeſty ot God, 
becauſe of his guilt, and the injury he has done to the divine law ; 
he knows he is liable to death, he fees his own defilement and God's 
juſtice, and is afraid and trembles. A finner, in his ſinful diforder 
of foul, is alſo aſhamed in the preſence of a holy God, ſeeing every 
thing in the divine nature fo contrary to his own heart and his own 
actions, being defiled, that is, difurdered by fin. Thus the guilt of 
fin produces fear, and the diforder of tin produces ſhame. A 
parallel might be drawn in this inſtance alſo between the levi- 
tical! defilements of the fleth and the more ſpiritual evils of fin. 
The mere ſuggeſtion of this thought is ſuthcient tor thoſe who are 
acquainted with the Moſaical ceremonies, and the repreſentations 


of God, as dwelling in the holy of holies, in the glories of his juſtice 


and hotinels. 


3. The defilement of fin ſometimes is repreſented as gebaſ- 
ing the nature of the ſoul, and rendering it vile. H xlix. 20. A man 
deine under/tanding, that is, without the fear or love of God, or true holi- 
neſs, is mean and vile, as the 'beaſts thai periſh : This ariſes from the in- 
ward pravity or real evil that is in it. Vitious diſorders either in 
heart or lite, debaſe the character of a creature; but under this 
idea the guilt of fin, or relative evil of it, is not contained, but only 
the diſorder, or the real evil: But {till it is plain that this repreſent- 
ation always meaus the one or the other, 

I. Another way to prove that the defilement of fin is no third 
thing diſtin trom the guilt and the. diſorder of it, may be this: The 
methods or means of removing the detilement of fin are ſuch as 
are ſuited to remove either the guilt or the diſorder of it. 


1. Waſhing is the moſt general means to remove bodily defile- 
ments; and this is a metaphor which the ſcripture abounds in 
ſometimes to expreſs the removal of guilt by atonement and par- 
don, and ſometimes the removal of the diſorder of fin in our ſouls 
by ſanctitication. When we are ſaid to be waſhed by the blood of 
Chrift from our fins ; Rev. i. 5. there the defilement implied muſt ſig- 
nify guilt - But when we are ſaid to be waſhed and eſeanſæd from a 
ſinful nature, by haring the Spirit of God poured upon us, or by being ſprinkled 
with clean water ; If. xliv. 3. Ezck, xxxvi. 25. which is done in baptiſm, 
and regencration ; or when we are bid to waſh us and to make us clean ; 
II. i. 16. in theſe places the defilement which is implied muſt fignify 
the ſinful diſorders of our natures and lives. This alſo is very 
evident in the levitical methods of cleanfing the typical defilements 
ot old : ſometimes the blood of the ſacrifice was to be put on per- 
ſons defiled, to ſignify the removal of guilt by the death of Chriſt 
the great ſacrifice : . they were to be waſhed in clean 
water, to ſignfy the removal of the inward moral diſorder of fin by 
the ſan&ifying Spirit. 

2. Another method of removing bodily defilements is by fire; 
ſo filyer and gold paſſing through the fire loſe their droſs and impu- 
rity, and are refined and made pure : Now when the defilement 
of fin is repreſented as removed by fire, ſometimes it fignitices the 
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removi 
Spirit of God, or by afflictive providences ; ſee Mal. iii. 2. Ile i 
lie @ refiner*s fire : He all purify the ſons of Levi, and purge them as gold 
end fitoer, that they may offer ty the Lord an offering in righteouſneſs ; Lech, 
xiii. 9. Aud I will bring a third part of them through the fire, aud rene 
them as ſilver is refined. This was typified by the levitical purifica- 
tions : The gold and other metals that were under legal ot 
typical defilements, by having been abuſed to idolatry by heathens, 


muſt paſt through the tire to be cleanſed and fitted for the uſe of 


God's holy people, and his holy temple ; Num. xxxi. 23. whereas 
thoſe materials which could not bear the fire were to be purified by water 
for the fame ſervice. In the fixth chapter of the prophecy of Iſaiah, 
where he gives an account of his complaint in the preſence of the 
Lord, I am a man of unclean lips: Woe is me, for I am undone, my eyes hare 
ſeen the king, the Lord of hoſts, a ſeraph tooka live coal from the altar of burnt- 
offering, and laid it upon his mouth, and ſaid, lo this hath touched thy lips, aid 
thy iniquity is taken away; thy ſin is purged. It is hard to ſay whether 
this chiefly reters to a pardon of the guilt of paſt fins of the tongue, 
or a purification of his lips and heart from finful diſorders. But it 
is certainly one or both theſe. 


In the laſt place, I might add another proof that the defilement 
of fin is not any thing different both from the guilt and diſorder of 
itn, if we conſider, that when the guilt of fin is removed by pardon 
and juſtification, and the diſorder or evil qualities of ſin are remov- 
ed perfectly by ſanctification, what is there remaining that can 
be hurttul to man or offenſive to God ? It is poſſible in the nature of 
things, that the guilt of ſin and all obligations to puniſhment may 
be taken away from a perſon by pardoning grace, and yet the im- 
purity or finful diſorder of the ſoul may remain. It is poſſible 
alſo that the ſinfulneſs or the moral diſorder and evil qualities of the 


| ſoul may be removed by ſanctifying grace, and yet the guilt of paſt 


ſins may remain: But where divine grace hath both pardoned and 
ſanctified the ſoul completely, there remains no more moral defile- 
ment, no ſinful pollution, nothing more than can give us either fear or 
thame, whether we appear before God in the juſtice of his govern- 
ment, or in the holineſs of his nature, This defilement therefore 
appears evidently to be nothing but a figure of ſpeech borrowed 
from material things, whereby either the guilt, or the diſorder of 
fin, the relative or real evil of it are repreſented. 


Now though this metaphor of the defilement of fin may ſome- 
times ſignify the guilt, ſometimes the diſorderly nature of it, yet let 
it be noted, that the ſcripture, in its common forms of ſpeech, does, 
I think, more frequently uſe or imply the metaphor of filth or 
pollution“ to 3 the inherent diſorder or real evil that is in fin, 
than the guilt or relative evil of it; and I believe we may ſo under. 
ſtand it in moſt places where ſuch kind of metaphors are uſed : and 
conſequently when we uſe this metaphor of defilement, pollution, 


Kc. we ſhould rather apply it to the pravity and diſorder of fin than 


to the guilt of it. And particularly let it be obſerved, that whereſo- 
erer the guilt of fin and the defilement of ſin are mentioned toge- 
ther in the writings of our divines, and repreſented as diſtinct and 


* Note, I think theſe expreſs words or ſubſtantives, pollution, &c. are ſcarce ever uſed 
in ſcripture, or in human writings, to ſignify merely the guilt of fin, or the obligation to 
puriihment, without carrying in them the idea of the real evil or diſorder, or culpable de- 
merit of ſin. | | 


the diſorderly temper and qualities of mind, by the 
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different things, there the guilt evidently ſignifies that offence 
agatuſt the divine law which ſubjects us to puniſhment; and the 
detuement muſt mean only that evil quality in fin which is contrary 
to the divine nature or holineſs, which makes us unlike to God, and 
unfit for his preſence, ſervice or enjoyment. If this explication of 
the filth or defilement of fin be admitted, that it ſometimes may 
fignify the relative evil, but more frequently and properly the real 
evil of fin, it will be eaſy to anſwer thoſe perplexing queſtions 
which ſome perſons have raiſed about this ſubject, vz. 


I. Can the defilement of Adam's firſt fin be transferred 
to his offspring by imputation ? Anſwer. It we will ſpeak of the 
defilement of fin to expreſs the guilt of it, or its relative evil, which 
expoſes us to the juſt anger of God and to punithment, accordin 
to the threatenings of his law; it is evident by the foregoing diſ- 
courſes in this book, that it may be imputed to us, for we ſuffer a 
thouſand painful evils and death at the end of them for the fin of 
Adam, But if by the defilement of fin we mean as we rather ought 
to do in accuratè ſpeech the real evil of it, or its diforderly nature 
and contrariety to the image of God in the ſoul, and as ſpoiling the 
beſt powers of man, unfitting us for converſe with God, and natu- 
rally tending to our deſtruction and miſery, this is not properly 
imputed to us from Adam; but this finful nature is really trans- 
ferred or derived from Adam to us by the laws of generation or 
propagation which were given at firſt to man, as in queſtion vi, and 
vi. And thence it comes to paſs that original fin is divided by our 
divines into imputed and inherent : the one 1s relative, and ſubjeQs us 
8 = miſery threatened, the other is real, and makes us actually 
inful. | 

II. How far was our Lord Jeſus Chriſt our great ſurety con- 
cerned in the filth or defilement of our fin? Some pronounce it 
boldly that he took upon him the filth and pollution of our fins, 
though at the ſame time they miſtake and ſuppoſe it to mean 
lomething really diſtinct from the guilt. Others again renounce 
and abominate that thought, leſt Chriſt ſhould be repreſented as 
defiled with fin ; but at the ſame time they give no fair account or 
ntelligible notion of the filth of fin, diftin from the guilt of it, 
that guilt which was certainly imputed to Chriſt, when he was made 
in for us, and when he vore our fins in his body on the curſed tree; 2 Cor. v. 
A. 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

I think it is evident from many ſcriptures*, that our legal ſub- 
jection to puniſhment and miſery by the guilt of fin, which is the 
[elative evil of it, was imputed or transferred to Chriſt, and he took 
taway by offering himſelt a ſacrifice of atonement or expiation, 
which hath — pardoning mercy for us: but neither {crip- 
re nor reaſon will allow that the moral diſorder of fin, the vicious 
mpurity or criminal pollution, or real evil of it; was transferred 
ny way to our bleſſed Saviour, the holy one of God who knew no fin. 
While men of controverſy deal much in metaphors they tight in the 
; » Several ſcriptures tell us, that Chrift bore our fins in his exon body on the tree, that he 
% made fin for us, that all aur iniquities were laid uon him, that he bare the fins of many, 
itat his ſoul was made an Mering for fin, Se. Now what is it in or of ſin that he bare. 
— took upon him, if not the guilt of it, or our obligation to puniſhment ; or {uffering 
"ereby, when he willingly became our ſurety ? there is nothing elſe of fin that he 
could be charged or burdened with, or that could be imputed to him, or reckoned to 
. * count, and for which he actually made atonement by his ſufferings, and o 
c away this guilt of fin, 
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dark ; but if we could perſuade them to turn theſe metaphors into 
N expreſſions, and bring the diſputants into clear and open 
ight, they would contend no more. 


If we would ſpeak more diſtinctly and accurately, and without 
figure on this ſubjeR, I think we ſhould not indulge ourtelves u 
ſay the guilt of ſin cannot be transferred be imputation, or that the defilement 
of fin may be imputed to another, for either of theſe will be ready tg 
lead thoſe who hear us into ſome miſtake ; ſince, in my opinion, 
it is evident that the guilt of Adam's fin, or its fubjeCtion of the 
ſinner to puniſhment, was imputed to us, and thereby we are bum 
in ſufferings. . It is alſo evident that the guilt of our fins was im. 

uted to Chriſt, for which he ſuffered and obtained our pardon; 

ut the diſorder or evil nature and qualities of fin, which are tranſ- 
mitted to us from Adam by natural propagation, can never be im- 

uted to our bleſſed Saviour, nor transferred to him any way What 
dever. 


Yet to expreſs my charity for all ſincere enquiries after truth, [ 
would lay down this concluſion, that it ſuch a tiacere, humble and 
diligent enquirer will neither acknowledge the guilt of fin capable 
of being transferred to another by imputation, nor the defilement 
or ſinfulneſs of nature to be conveyed by propagation, I will not be 
angry with him, while he allows what I think the ſenſe of ferip- 
ture inconteſtable reveals and maintains, iz. that we juſtly ſuffer 
for the tin of Adam in the providence and righteous government ot 
God, that hereby the children of Adam are born with inclinations 
to ſin, and that Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God was juſtly made un d- 
fering for our ſins, being with his own conſent devoted to death for 
us ſinners by God the Father. 


If chriſtians will but acknowledge the fr/f Adam was our head, who 
ſome way conveyed unto us natural lite, finful inclinations, di- 
eaſes and death, according to ſome righteous divine conſtitution 
or covenant, and that /efus Chriſt, the ſecond Adam, was alſo our better 
| head, who conveys to us ſpiritual life, pardon and juſtification, te- 
ſurrection from the dead, and immortality by a new and better co- 
venant ; and if they practiſe the faith, repentance and new obe. 
. dience of the goſpel, peace be with them all, and everlaſting grace 
in my fincereſt wiſhes, though they do not ſubſcribe to all my 
words, nor ſpeak preciſely the ſame language with me. Grace and 
peace be with all thoſe for ever that honeſtly ſeek the truths of God, and bort 
our Lord. ſeſus Chriſt in ſinccrity. Amen. | 
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Sour of the doctrines maintained in this book depend upon 2 right notion of imputed fi 
or a tranſlation of guilt and puniſhment from one perſon to another, which I have explained 
large in the ſecond and third eſſay : But there are ſome writers in the preſent age who hure 
aſſerted, that as guilt is entirely perſonal and can never be transferred, fo innocence and puniſh- 
ment are inconſiſtent ideas: and conſequently no fin of Adam can be puniſhed upon his poſ- 
terity, nor can they be juſtly laid under miſery for any firs of their father ; Nor can the fi 
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of any part of mankind be puniſhed upon Jeſus Chriſt, the Mediator. Thoſe great and eminent 
writers the learned Grotius and Dr. Stillingfleet, in their Defences of the Satisfaction of Chriſt, 
ſuppoſe the actual defert of puniſhment to be perfonal and inſeparable from the agent or actual 
fianer ; but they ſuppoſe ill that the guilt or obligation to puniſhment may be transterred from 
one perſon to another ; that is to ſay, fin may be imputed as to the puniſhment thereof to per- 
ſons who did not actually commit that fin. I ſuppoſe all men will allow thoſe authors were 
jery well acquainted with the civil law, as well as with the lig!1t of nature, and the reaſon of 
things; and I muſt acknowledge I fall in with their ſentiments az moſt conſiſtent with reaſon 
and ſcripture. But a certain learned and ingenious writer, who oppoſes them in cheſe ſenti- 
ments, maintains, that „ there is no ſuch thing as an obligation to puniſhment, but what con- 
fits in a real deſert of puniſhment; nor is there any real guilt but what is perſonal ; and that 
the puniſhment of an innocent perſon, whether with or without his conſent, is not only a 
violation of truth, but is a moral contradiction, for he is no ſubject of puniſhment in any re- 
ſeect. No right can be in the univerſe to puniſh the innocent, unleſs there can be a right to 
yolate truth and equity. To puniſh an innocent perſon, would be treating him directly con- 
trary to what he is, which is as manifeſt a violation of truth as can well be conceived.”” 
Therefore ſome infer that the poſterity of Adam can never be puniſhed for his fin, nor could our 
Saviour be puniſhed for the fins of mauk ind“. 

He grants indeed, that the ſcripture uſes theſe terms of Cbriſt's bearing our ſins, that be was 
wunded for aur tranſgreſſions, and the iniquity of us all was laid upon bim, with many other ex- _ 
rrefſions of the like nature : But theſe expreſſions, he ſays, are merely figurative, for ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, he conld no more bear our puniſhment, than he could bear our iniquity, or become 
fa for us, being both alike eſſentially repugnant in a literal ſenſe to the truth and nature of 
things. Thus I have ſet this objection in the ſtrongeſt light, and almoſt in the author's own 
words; and yet I think it may be effeCtually anſwered in this manner: 

I. This ingenious author's afſertions concerning guilt, c6/igation to pumſbment, and tranſlation 
of this cb/igation, and wicarious puniſhment of one for the fins of another, &c. are plainly con- 
tary to the common ſenſe and practice of mankind, who often puniſh the crimes of parents on 
the children, and of offenders on their ſureties. This is known more eſpecially by thoſe who 
ue converſant with the civil law on theſe ſubjects; I think therefore ſuch aſſertions ought not 
to influence our aſſent, without moſt evident proof, any more than the aſſertions of Dr. Stilling- 
feet and Grotjus, and many other writers upon this theme, who expreſs themſelves in direct 
contradiction to what this author maintains. Is it not a thing very commonly practiſed amongſt 
ten, that the children are baniſhed or diſinherited of their father's eſtate, and become poor and 
miſerable for the ſake of their father's treaſon, or other crimes? Is not ſomething of this kind 
Gre in almoſt every nation, without any complaint of injuſtice, and without any cenſure upon 
the magiſtrate on this ac count? And why ſhould it be eſteemed utterly uryuſt in things ſacreds 
but the great God ſhould impute fin to the poſterity of Adam, by bringing miſery and death 
upon them? Or that he ſhould impute the ſius of mankind to his Son Jeſus Chriſt, who was a 
Wuntary ſurety, and puniſh them upon him, which is acknowledged to be the plain, natural and 
iteral ſenſe of the expreſſions of ſcripture ? But we are told, theſe mult be figures and metaphors, 
becauſe this author does not allow the literal ſenſe to be conſiſtent with truth and juſtice. 

II. This argument for the ſame reaſon would forbid any rewards to be given to families and 
poſterity, upon the account of great and worthy actions performed by the anceſtors: For when 
the ſon or grandſon of ſome eminent patriot, or deliverer of his country, has the honours of ng. 
blity paid him, which were firſt given to his father upon his perſonal merit, this is as much 
Otrary to truth, and as much a falſehoed in ſact, as if the treaſons of a father were punithed 
upon a fon. This ſon or grandſon did never perform theſe glorious and honourable ſervices 
himſelf, which is evidently known to the world, and yet the rewards being continued to them, 
ſeem to ſay, that this ſon or grandſon did perform them, in the ſame ſenſe as this author ſup- 
poſes ſufficient to contradict truth, and to deſtroy all imputation of guilt to another. The 
an{lation of rewards in this manner, is as contrary to truth in fact as a tranſlation of penalties. 

III. The force of this argument ſeems to be all taken from the late Mr. Woollaſton's ſup- 
Pted foundation of moral virtue and religion, which is built entirely upon natural or logi 
ruth, in his book of the Religion of Nature delineated. Truth, as he fuppoſes, may be expreſſe 
1 actions as well as in words; and conſequently, that all ſuch actions as do not repreſent things 
tly in their natural or logical truth, are falſehoods in fact, or a ſort of lies, and therefore 
pry and unjuſt ; being contrary to truth, they are contrary to morality, religion and juſtice. 

4 this notion of Mr. Woollaſton has never yet been proved to be true, though there are many 
yy 15 4442 on Redemption, being the ſecond Part of Divine Rectiuuade, page 3—30; by 
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excellent ſentiments found in that treatiſe. It is not evident, that God has any where, either 
by the light of reaſon or revelation, told us, that actions have the ſame power to diſtinguiſh and 
determine veracity and filſchood as words have. It has always been granted by our beſt caſyiſts, 
that fimulation in action, that is, a feint, or diſguiſe, or a ere appearance, or counterfeit of 
things, may de often good and virtuous, where diſſimulation, however it be explained, or falſe. 
hood in words, is never lawful or virtuous. But this notion of Mr. Woollaſton tends to bring in 
much ſuperſtition, that is, to make more fins than God hath forbidden, and more duties than 
God hath preſcribed, by making all ſimulation in action to be unlawful. And if ever that gene. 
tal d octrine ſhould obtain, it ſtands in need of many cautions and limitations to guard our con- 
ſciences from endlefs ſeruples, or from intrenching upon morality and truth at every turn. [ 
ſay yet further, This doctrine ſeems to forbid all the common conduct even of wiſe and good 
men. in covering or diſguiſing any action or defign in the civil life, even though the ſame wa 
praQtifed by our Saviour or his Apoſtles : It renders all ſtratagems in war immoral and unlay. 
ful, even though appointed by God himſelf. Let us ſurvey this matter a little. 

When God ordered Joſhua and all Ifrael to lay an ambuſh behind the city of Ai, and when by 
Joſhua's commanded they fled from the battle, and made as if they tere beaten, Joſh. viii. 2, 
15. were they guilty of ſuch a falſchood in fact, by their flying when they were not afraid, a; 
turns this action into immorality, or made it unlawful? When Gideon with three hundred 
men, whom God had choſen for this purpoſe, broke their pitchers, diſcovered their lamps, and 
unded their trumpets, judg. vii. 16. whereby the hoſt of Midian were led to believe that there 
were three hundred troops or companies rather than three hundred men ; was Gideon guilty of 
ſuch a falſchood in fact, as ſhoutd turn this ſtratagem into iniquity? When our bleſled Saviour, 
Luke xxiv. 28. walking with ſome of his diſciples toward a village, made as though he tell 
bave gone furtber, did heexert any action by this fimulation, which was inconſiſtent with truth 
or righteouſneſs? And yet I know not how it can be defended by Mr. Woollaiton's principles. 
When St. Paul became as a Few among the Jews, and as a gentile among the gentiles, 1 Cy. 
ix. 20, 21. When he took @ woro upon bim, and purified bimſelf ; Acts xxi. 23-26, When 
he circumciſed Timothy ; Acts xvi. 3. Did he falfify truth ſo as to become criminal ? 

But to come nearer to the preſent controverſy : When the prophet Eliſha pronounced @ 4 
upon Gebazi and bis ſeed, for the groſs crime of his lying and covetouſneſs; 2 Kings v. 27. and 
when this curſe was inflicted upon any of his poſterity ; did this event ſay to the world, that 
theſe children of Gehazi were guilty of ſuch covetouſneſs and lying too? Or was it not conſiſtent 
with divine veracity to inflit ſuch a curſe? When Phinebas bad executed judgment by ſlaying 
two idolaters, and God gave lim and bis ſeed the covenant of an everlaſting priefibeod, Numb. xu. 
11, 13. and his children were ſucceſſively made prieſts, was here any criminal falſehood in fact, 
as though each of theſe children had performed that glorious execution againſt idolatry ? When 
the ſeed of Abraham and Jacob met with many ſucceſſive bleflings from God, upon the account 
of the ſpecial acts of their faith and obedience, which were promiſed to be thus rewarded ; dd 
theſe numerous bleſſings on the Ifraclites declare to the world, that each of theſe private perſons 
ſo bleſſed were actual performers of thoſe acts of faith and obedience ? Or was there auy criminal 
falſchood that belonged to theſe providences? In ſhort, a number of ſuch inſtances might be 
Cited, wherein it is ſufficieatly evident, that the doctrine of imputed ſin and imputed righteouſ- 
neſs is by no means to be charged with thoſe conſequences, which learned mea who follow 
this ſcheme would caſt upon them. 

It may be queried alſo, whether this learned author doth not allow, that we are pardoned and 
made happy on the account of what Chrift hath done and ſuffered, ſo that the benefit is trans 
ferred to us who have never done the meritorious actions? ls this perfectly conſiſtent” with the 
truth of things? He will ſay indeed, That all our bleſſings are properly a reward «© Chriſt : But 
ſince the reward terminates upon us, may it not juſtly occafion a doubt, whether this be entirely 
azceeable to the ſentiment of truth and falſehood in actions as the teſt of all morality and juſt ce f 
It muſt be acknowledged to the honour of this reverend author, who has eſpouſed this notion 0! 
Mr. Woollaſton's, that he hath argued with juſt reaſon and unanſwerable force againſt the dei 
of the age, and in vindication of the divine rectitude in creation and providence; and he hath ve!! 
ingenioufly and happily proved in this ſame treatiſe, that mere repentance and new ebedience ot 
nor A jufficient ground for ſinners to claim parden and acceptance with Ged, the univerſal Ce 
of the world: But it any ſuch writers ſhould proceed upon theſe ſentiments of Mr. Woollaſton. 
to demoliſh the divine doctrines of the ** tranſlation of guilt, and of vicarious puniſhment ; 0! 
our ſuffering milery aud death on the account of the fin of Adam; and of Chriſt's being? 
proper ſacrifice for the fins of men in his death, and bearing their fins ſo as to make atoneme® 
for them; I alk leave, with all the teſpect I bear to their character, to yield up neither 3 
faith, nor my reaſon to their aflertions, ; 
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AN ESSAY, 


On the Freedom of Will in God and in Creatures. 


SECT. I.—0Of Liberty and Neceſſity, and how far they are conſiſtent. 


Lisxxryv is a word which has been attributed to ideas very 
: diſtinct and different; and nece/ity has alſo its various fignifications : 
1 hence proceeds that confuſion and ſeeming inconfiſtency which 
4 ſometimes appears among our thoughts, and may have been found 
re perhaps in ſome writings on this ſubject ; nor is it eaſy to avoid its 
in an argument of ſo much difficulty: And therefore I beſpeak the 
candour of the reader while Jam attempting to ſtrike a little light 
into a theme, which has been ſucrounded with much darkneſs and 
perplexity. [I ſhall not run into a wild chace of all the diſtinctions of 
neceſſity which the {ſchools have taught us: but it ſeems to be 
needful for us to take notice in general, that a thing is called neceſ- 
ſary, when it muſt be ſo, and cannot be otherwiſe, whatſoever be the reaſon and 
cauſe of this neceſſity. It the cauſe or reaſon of this neceſſity ariſe 
from the rery nature of the thing, it is called an internal or natural neceſ- 
fity; ſo a bowl may be ſaid neceſſarily to roll down a hill: and a 
beaſt neceſſarily to avoid the fire, or to quench its thirſt when a 
fountain is near, But it this neceſſity ariſe from ſome apparent 
outward conſtraint or reftraint, then it is called an external or forcible 
xeceſity : Thus a bowl is driven up hill by the force of a ſtroke im- 
pelling it; or a beaſt neceſſarily goes through the fire when he is 
conſtrained or dragged into it by outward force; or an ox neceſ- 
farily abſtains from drink when he is withheld by bars or fetters 
from a neighbouring fountain. What other diſtinctions of neceſ- 
lity are needful, will afterwards appear. 


Liberty ſtands generally in oppoſition to neceſſity of each kind, 
both inward and outward ; both a neceſſity of nature, and a neceſ- 
lity of force: and that is certainly the beſt and moſt proper ſenſe of 


and it; yet there ſeem to be ſome caſes wherein thoſe actions which 
i. ate neceſſary, have alſo been called free: and if we would make a 
e more careful enquiry into this matter, we muſt take a brief ſurvey 
But of the different Torts or kinds of liberty, that is, the different caſes 


irely to which this word is applied, and then we may better judge how 


"— far neceſſity is conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. | 

. Liberty or freedom may be attributed in a 2 ſenſe to 
en nanimate beings; ſo we ſay by way of fimile, free as the air or 
__ wind, It is yet a little more properly applied to animals; ſo a 
«= WW bird releaſed from its cage is free, or a horſe from his bridle or har- 
* neſs. All manner of outward neceſſity, that is, reſtraint or con- 
t; of raint, is inconſiſtent with this freedom of brute creatures. But 
einge ere arc ſome actions which a beaſt performs with a kind of bru- 


ement WY tal freedom, and yet by a ſort of natural neceſſity alſo. A horſe 
7 oy © urally ayoids the fire by an inward neceſſity, though he doth it 
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freely, that is, with all the freedom he has: and when he is thirſty, 
he freely drinks. yet it is by an inward or natural neceflity, where 
nothing reſtrains him. But leaving theſe ideas of a leſs proper 
freedom, let us rather conſider liberty in its more proper ſenſe, as it 
belongs to men or other intelligent creatures, or to God himſelf, who 
is the Creator. | 
II. Liberty, as aſcribed to intellectual beings, is either moral or 
natural. Natural liberty has various ideas, as will appear imme- 
diately. Moral liberty is a freedom from all fuperior authority ; in this 
ſenſe, God alone is univerſally and perfectly tree, having no autho- 
rity ſuperior to himſelt. But there are many inſtances of particular 
moral freedom among men; an apprentice is tree from the autho— 
nty of his maſter when he has ſerved ſeven years; and the lad is 
free from the government of his tutor when his childhood 1s paſt, 
and he commences man. It is no longer necelliarty that the ap- 
prentice ſhould obey his maſter's commands, nor the youth thoſe 
of his tutor, which it was morally neceſſary or plain duty for them 
js vey before. In this moral ſenſe, neceſſity or reitraint and 
iberty are evidently inconſiſtent. 
III. Natural liberty muſt be diſtinguiſhed into a liberty of volition, or 
a liberty of action: The firſt is a liberty of the will, the laſt is rather 
a liberty of the executive powers“. It is this freedom of volition 
or chuſing which is properly the liberty of an intelligent being, and 
the chief ſubje& of diſpute, and not the freedom of the inferior 
powers from reſtraint or conſtraint in acting or executing the deter- 
minations of the will. There are many caſes wherein the will may 
be free io cluſe, but the man is not free to af, The freedom of the 
will is very conſiſtent with the reſtraint of action: ſo a perſon 
whoſe mouth is ſtopped, may be willing or chule either to ſpeak or 
to keep ſilence; and he is free in this choice, ſo far as the volition 
des; but he is not free to act, for he hath not power to ſpeak if he 
did chuſe it; he is under a neceſſity to keep filence. Suppoſe 
Simon and Lepidus were locked up in priſon with their friend 
Crato : Lepidus chuſes to go out, but cannot, and is uneaſy ; Simon 
chuſes to tarry there, and there he tarries chearfully : They are 
equally free in their different choice and volition ; but both are un- 
der a neceſſity to act the ſame thing, viz. to abide in priſon, one ac- 
cording to his choice, the other againſt it. 


IV. The liberty of the will is generally diſtinguiſhed by writers 
on this ſubject, into a liberty of indifference or cliuiet, and a liberty ot 
ſpontaneity or reluntarineſs. Actions ot the ſoul are ſaid to be free witli 
this {ſpontaneous or voluntary freedom, when the {oul of man pur- 
ſues any object or performs any act, or chuſes any pleaſure, without 
any conſideration whether it can chuſe any other object, or Fafde 
the contrary action. I his is a moſt large and extenſive ſenſe of the 
word liberty; for in this ſenſe every act of the will is and muſt be 
free, for every gct is ſpontancous or voluntary; and indeed this 
freedom of the will ſeems to be but a dilute idea, for it ſigniſies 
ſcarce any thing more than it is an act of the will. So we are al 


Note, When action is contradiftinguiſhed from volition, I mean chiefly the action ot 
motion of the inferior and executive powers; for in the nature of things, the will is the 
chief agent, and volition is action in the propereſt ſenſe ; but I fear it deviates too much 
from the ſenſe of mankind to permit the words action and agent to be applied only to the 
will; and to nothing elſe, as ſome writers have done in this controverſy, However, ts 


but a debatc about words. 
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with the greateſt freedom to do thoſe actions to which we have the 
ſtrongeſt inclination, and wherein we take the greateſt pleaſure ; 
not conſidering or eaquiring whether theſe actions are neceſſary or 
no: that contideration does not come into this notion of liberty. 
It is a common inſtance in this caſe, that all ſenſible beings with 
ipoataneity and freedom purſue what they call pleaſure or happi- 
neſs ; yet they are generally ſaid to do this by a ſort of neceſſity too, 
becauſe it beloags to their nature, and they cannot do otherwiſe. 
This is attributed to brutes as well as men. And ſo the bleſſed 
above with pertect liberty love God; yet ſo conſtantly, that it ap- 
pears almoſt natural and neceſſary. So God with the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt exalted freedom, ane yet unchangeably and neceftarily, loves 
himſelf as the higheſt good, and purſues his own glory as the nobleſt 
end. Every neceſlary and immanent action that God doth with 
regard to himſelt, and many tranſient actions towards his creatures, 
are perfectly ſpontaneous and free with an abſolute liberty of this 
kind; and yet perhaps he cannot do otherwiſe, that is, his will 
naturally and eternally and unchangeably determines itſelf to theſe 
actions ; he freely bad ncceflarily conſults himſelf in all his deſigns, 
and decrees and always acts agreeably to his own perfections; he 
is freely and neceſſarily juſt and true to his creatures. 


| know ſome great writers diſtinguiſh here between a natural and 
a moral neceſſity, and call ail thoſe actions of the will which are reall 
natural, as well as conſtant, certain and univerſal, fuch as acts of 


/ truth, and juſtice in God, morally neceffary ; and will allow ſcarce 
8 any thing to be naturally neceſſary but what belongs to matter, or 
" to the mere paſſive, or perceptive powers of a ſpirit: I grant indeed, 
* that the will, which is influenced by rational motives, is not under 
* ſuch a fort of influence in its actions as bodies are, becauſe bodies 
0 are mechanically moved ; yet the neceſſity may be as rang and 
0 unalterable : and if it be the very nature of God to act juſtly and 
3 faithfully, ſo that he cannot will, nor act otherwiſe, it may be called, 
ry think, a natural neceſſity, ſince it ſprings from his nature; as well 
3 as It may be called a moral one, becauſe it is the action of an intelli- 
of gent and free agent. 

Now let us enquire what is a liberty of choice or of indifference. 
3 Though neceffary actions are ſometimes ſaid to be free, when they 
= are done thus ſpontaneouſly, as I have deſcribed, yet a liberty of 
in choice or indifference in things not neceſſary is the more common 
5 tenſe in which the word liberty is uſed: This is the ſecond branch 
* of this fourth diſtinction, and this implies « power to chuſe or refuſt®, 
rm lo chuſe one thing or another among ſeveral things which are propoſed, without 


my inward or outward reſtraint, force or conſiraining bias or influence, 
be 80 I feel myſelf at liberty, and I chuſe to ſtand or walk; I am free, 
and chuſe either to ſpeak or keep filence, to point upward or down- 
ward; I chuſe one egg and refule another out of two that are 
bid Offered. Man is free whether he will chuſe to honour God his 
Maker, or diſhonour him; to do good to his neighbour, or do him 


Here note, I do not deſcribe liberty of choice or indifference, as many bave done, by 
i poxer to act, or not to act, but a power to chuſe or refuſe; for there is a great deal of 
lifference between a freedom of willing or chuſing, and a freedom of ating what we chuſe, 
4 ! have ſbe wn before: and much darkneſs and confuſion is brought in upon this ſubject 
. by not keeping this diſtinction clear. Perhaps that great man, Mr. Lock, 
! writ more perſpicuouſly on this ſubject, if he had always maintained this diſtinction, | 
T he deſcribes liberty, a power to act or not to act, &c. 
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hurt, to keep himſelf ſober, or to make himſelf drunk: In all theſe 
things he may chuſe or refuſe which he pleaſes, This is what the 
ſchools call Gbertas indifferentze ad oppoſita, that is, a liberty of indif- 
ference to chuſe one thing, or its oppoſite. This liberty is utterly 
inconſiſtent with all neceſſity, whether natural or forcible, that is, 
with all neceſſity of every kind: whatſoe ver is any way necellary, 
or impoſed or conſtrained, cannot in this ſenſe be called free, 
Whenſoever the will is neceſſarily determined to any act or object 
by any thing without or within itſelf, it has not a liberty of choice 
or indifference ; for upon this ſuppoſition of its being neceſſarily 
determined to one thing, it is evident that it could not chufc the 
contrary. 

V. In the laſt place, liberty or freedom of the will is either abſo- 


lute and perfect, or imperfect and comparative. When we chuſe 
or determine any thing without any manner of conttraint on one 


fade, or reſtraint on the other; when we act or determine one way, 


without any reluctance or any bias toward the contrary fide, this 
is called abſolute and perfeft freedom: ſo God chuſes to be juſt and 
true; ſo a wiſe being chuſes to follow the dictates of reaſon where- 
ſoever they appear; ſo every ſenſible being is ſaid to chuſe and 
purſue in general what it calls pleaſure or happineſs, though ſome. 
times it miſtakes wherein happineſs confiſts, and follows inſtead 
of it a ſhadow or miſchief. Cmparative liberty or freedom is when 
the mind has ſome inward reluctance or averhon to thoſe actions 
which yet it wills to perform for other more prevailing reaſons ; or 
when it has an inward inclination- and deſire to do ſome action 
which yet it wills to negle&, being powerfully impelled by other 
confiderations: ſo a — > th may be ſaid freely or voluntarily to 
o to his execution; for though he has an inward averſion to it, yet 
e chuſes it comparatively, that is, rather than to be dragged 
thither by force: ſo a ſick man is comparatively free in chuting to 
drink a bitter portion rather than to bear continued ſickneſs, 


Now this fort of volition in common ſpeech is ſumetimes ſaid 
not to be free, becauſe the man doth not abſolutely chute this, 
but only prefers a leſs evil to a greater ; and the words, not free, in 
this place fignity only a leſs degree of freedom. Men are ready to 
conclude in this caſe, that becauſe in common ſpeaking the man was 
conſtrained, or as it were, neceſſitated to go to the gibbet by 2 
ſuperior motiye, therefore he went not treely ; though indeed it 
was an act of choice, or comparative freedom, that is, rather than 
be dragged : And, by this way of ſpeaking, viz. that he went not 
freely, we come alſo to image that freedom and neceflity are utter- 
ly inconſiſtent things: yet it is plain that though here was a lor! 
of neceſſity or conſtraint, yet the man was free and voluntary ia 
his own act. It is no wonder now that there ſhould be ſuch conteſts 
and controverſies about the nature of liberty, or the uſe of the 
word, ſince it plainly appears that the words not free ſometimes 
fignify only leſs free; and ſince the fame action may be {aid at tlc 
ſame time to be not free, that is, abſolutely, becauſe we do It 
with ſome reluctancy, and yet it is ſaid to be tree, that is, compa- 
ratively, becauſe we do it at laſt voluntarily, and prefer it before 
ſomething worſe. We may alfo take occation to remark, that! 
fuch actions which are not done with a full freedom may be called 
comparatively free, then there can be no voluntary acts, or acts of 
the will, but fave ſome natural freedom allo, that is, at leait a c. 
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ative freedom : for the will cannot act without ſo much freedom as 
this is; and conſequently the will it{elf cannot be really compelled, 
but natural freedom or liberty will ſtill belong to it in all pothble 
actions ; though not always a liberty of choice or indifference. 


After all this debate, I will readily acknowledge, that ſome of 
theſe diſputes, whether ſuch and ſuch actions are tree or no, are 
rather diſputes about words than things : And it the world would 
all agree to confine the words liberty and freedom, to ſignify no- 
thing but a freedom of choice, a liberty of indifterence, or a power 
to chuſe or refuſe, which is inconſiſtent with any neceſſity of choice, 
and which muſt be allowed to be the moiſt uſual ſenſe of it, I 
ſhould be ſo far from diſapproving of it, that I think it would be the 
beſt way of ſpeaking and writing. Aad therefore I give notice 
here, that I ſhall chiefly uſe the word freedom in this ſenſe in the 
following ſections. If we could but always confine every term to 
one certain determinate idea, we ſhould gain and preſerve much 
cearer ideas of things; we ſhould make much ſwifter and larger 
:dyances in knowledge; we ſhould cut off a thouſand occafions of 
miſtake, and take away a multitude of controverhes. But when we 
are enquiring, what is liberty of freedom, which in the preſent 
ſenſe and uſe of the word among mankind is applied to various 
caſes, we muſt not explain the word ſo as utterly to exclude any 
ſpontaneous actions, or actions of the will, which men have fre- 
quently called free, though they alſo may appear neceſſary, or in 
lome ſenſe conſtrained, Among other remarks on this ſubject, it 
s proper alſo to take notice, that our judging concerning the truth or 
falchood, fitnej$ or nxt, good or evil of things, is generally aſcribed to 
that power of the ſoul which is called the mind or underſtanding : And 
becauſe when we do paſs a judgment, we have no power to judge 
otherwiſe than as things appear to the mind at that time, therefore 
judgment is called @ neceſſary thing; and indeed judgment is but an afſent 
or diſſent of the mind, as things appear true or falſe to the mind; and on 
this account it is ſuppoſed to have no freedom or liberty belonging to 
It, But if we will make a careful obſervation of what paſſes in the 
lranſactions of the ſoul on theſe occaſions, we ſhall find that 
tough the mind cannot aſſent or diſſent, cannot judge of things 
contrary to what they plainly appear, yet the will has a great deal 
{0 do in our judgments concerning objects propoſed to the mind, 


The will is ſometimes led by appetite or paſſion, and has an incli- 
nation to chuſe a particular object, and then it wiſhes that object 
© be fit and good: It readily yields to the prejudices that lie on 
lat fide, it fixes the mind upon thoſe arguments, which tend to 
prove what it wiſhes, and turns the thoughts away from thoſe 
evidences, which lie on the other fide of the queſtion, and does not 
luffer them to be brought into full view and compariſon ; and thus 
kcretly it influences the ſoul to judge the thing it deſires to be good 
or tit, that is, to aflent to thoſe arguments, which are brought to 
prove its fitneſs, keeping the contrary arguments much out of tight, 
lt is an old Roman proverb, 2uod rolumus facil> credimus, We caſily be- 
ere that which we wiſh to be true: There is indeed a ſecret diſho- 
neſty and inſincerity in this conduct, though we are not willing to 
ke notice of it. The will alſo has power to haſten and precipi- 
are our fixed aflent or diſſent to propoſitions in the mind, and to 
Urry on the judgment to determine concerning the fitneſs or good» 
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neſs of things upon a ſlight and inſuthcient view. The ſoul of man 
is ſoon tired and weary of ſuſpenſe, and the will haſtening to choice 
and action before due evidence, is really guilty of that raſh judg. 
ment and raſh action: For the will has power to withhold the af. 
ſent in many caſes, and to delay the judgment where things do not 
appear to the mind with full and bright evidence, and to ſet the mind 
upon ſearching further, and viewing the object again on all ſides, 
before it judges concerning its truth, fitneſs or goodneſs : And by 
this means the will may take care that the foul paſs a juſter judg- 
ment on things, after a fuller and longer ſurvey of them. And 
even where things appear with a pretty good degree of evidence, 
the will is able to delay our aſſent, and withhold it for a ſeaſon; 
as for inſtance, if any learned and knowing friend ſtand by and 
warn us of danger and miſtake, and bid us take heed of aſſenting 
too ſoon, leſt we are impoſed upon by falſe appearances, the will is 
able to prolong the delay of the judgment, and to withhold it from 
pronouncing upon the fitneſs or goodneſs of that object. 


Let it be obſerved, that I do not alter our common forms of 
ſpeech, nor attribute judgment to the will, though indeed it feems to 
be ſome determining operation of the ſoul, conſequent to the ap- 

arances of ideas in the mind; and therefore it is not merely what 

ome great writers have repreſented it, viz. jeeling what we feel, or hear- 
ing what we hear ; for we can ſuſpend and delay our aſſent or judg⸗ 
ment, even when a good degree of cvidence appears to the mind; 
and we are alſo led ſometimes to give a ſtronger or weaker allent, 
according to the inclinations of te will, or defires of the heart, 
neither of which can be properly ſaid with regard to feeling or heat- 
ing. I fay again, I will not directly call judging an act of choice 
or voluntary operation ; and yet there is ſo much of this kiud ot 
operation in the ſoul exerted about its paſſing a judgment on things, 
that I think we muſt agree that the will has a great deal to do init: 
and therefore the errors, derived from theſe wilful raſh judgments, 
have ſomething criminal in them, as well as they lead us into fur. 
ther criminal actions. And were not this the true account of things, I 
cannot fee how faith or unbelicf of the goſpel could have any thing 
in them worthy either of praiſe or blame : But this is only a hint by 
the way. 


Mr. Locke in his Eſſay, book II. chapter 21. ſection 47. after 
{ome other repreſentations of human liberty, which ſeem not to be 
perfectly juſt, repreſents it to conſiſt much in a power of delaying the er- 
cution of our defires, or ſuſpending the acts of volition or choice, until the nw 
has diligently examined on all ſides what is beſt : Now this no doubt 1s? 
very — part of human liberty; and Des Cartes, the French 

hilo __ with good appearance of reaſon, makes this power 0 

uſpending the acts of the ſoul to extend to our aſſent to truth, 45 
well as to the purſuit of good; and therefore he proceeds ſo far, 4s 
to make judgment rather ta belong to the will, and to be juſtly laudable c. 
rr Mr. Locke ſeems alſo to come pretty near to the 
opinion which I have propoſed, as appears in the proſecution ® 
this diſcourſe of his about our judgments of good and evil. and our 
choice and practice conſequent thereon ; on which ſubject he las 
many excellent thoughts on morality. 


SECT I.—/Fhat determines the Will to chuſe or act. 
Let us now conſider the human will in the common ſenſe of it, a 
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that power of the ſoul whereby we chuſe or refuſe what is propoſed 
to the mind. The uſual principles which are ſuppoſed by philoſo- 
phers to be cauſes of the determination of the will to act, in chuſin 
one thing, or in refuſing another, are chiefly theſe three, viz. 
greateſt apparent good as it is diſtovered to the mind, or the laſt dictate of the 
underſtanding, or the removal of ſome uneaſines. Let us confider theſe 
three particularly. Firſt, the greateſt apparent good. This does not 
properly mean moral good or virtue, but natural good, or that which 
moſt conduces to our eaſe, pleafure or happineſs. Now this greateſt 
apparent natural good as it is diſcovered to the underſtanding, and 
conſidered as the cauſe which certainly influences and determines 
the will, doth not differ really from the laſt aſſent or dictate of the 
under ſtanding“ confidered in this ſame view of influence: for it is 
the laſt aſſent of the underſtanding concerning the apparent goodneſs 
of a thing which is ſuppoſed to determine the will to chuſe it, and 
therefore theſe two are really but one thing under different names 
or appearances ; and as ſuch I ſhall conſider them. Now among 
other evidences or proofs that the greate/: apparent good does not always 
determine the will to chuſe or act, I ſhall mention but theſe three: 


1. If the greateſt apparent good always and neceſſarily deter- 
mines the will to chuſe it, then the will is never free with a liberty of choice 
or indifference ; tor things placed in ſuch a certain view, or ſeen in 
ſuch a certain light, will neceſſarily appear to that individual under- 
ſtanding, and at that time in ſuch a particular manner, viz. as fit or 
untit, as good or evil, as a greater or leſſer good; and conſequently 
ſuch appearances to the underſtanding, will, according to this hypo- 
theſis, neceſſarily determine the will to chuſe this greateſt appear- 
ing good. And this is-the very ſcheme of the fataliſts, whereb 
they prove all human actions to be neceſſary, and that there is no 
ſuch thing as freedom of choice in any intelligent being whatſoever : 
And according to this hypotheſis, it will not be eaſy to give a fair 
and ſatisfactory an{wer to the arguments which the fataliſts bring 
againſt all our notions of moral good and evil, if all human actions 
are in this manner neceſſary: But ot this more hereafter. 


2. The greateſt apparent good does not always determine the 
will; for there are many pertons convinced that future happineſs 
purſued in a way of piety and virtue, is really the greateſt natural 


good: this appears very plain to their underſtanding, and yet their 


will chuſes preſent ſenſualities and vicious pleaſures, and purſues 
them in oppoſition to this greateſt apparent good, and the laſt 
dictate of their -underſtanding about it. The power of the will to 
chuſe and act in this cafe continues the ſame after the laſt diate of 
the underſtanding as it did before; and in weak and fooliſh crea- 
tures, the will ſometimes exerts this power by acting and chuſing 
contrary to it. Some indeed will ſay, that in this caſe the mind or un- 
derſtanding being influenced and blinded by ſenſual appetite, makes 
arath judgment, and then the underſtanding finally dictates, that 
or this preſeat moment vicious pleaſure is the greateſt good, and is 
lo be preferred; and ſo the will purſues it. 2 * a 


0 


But I rather think it is the violence of appetite or paffion' th 
many times biafles and inclines the will ſtrongly, yet not neceſſarily, 


* The laft aſſent of the underftanding perhaps is a better term, becauſe the laſt 
4\Qate ſeems to denote too much of action, whereas the underffanding is reprefented 


Properly as a paſſive power. 
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to follow vicious pleaſure ; and this it does without changing the 
diate of the underſtanding, or convictions of the mind about the 
eateft apparent good, but rather overpowering them by preſent 
influences ; according to the old pom video meliora proboque, deteriorg 
wor. Aſk the vicious man, when he wills and chuſcs to purſue 
his luſt contrary to the convictions of his mind and conſcience, whe. 
ther his conſcience be not {till convinced that it is better to purſue 
virtue, that is, not only morally better, or more agrecable to the 
will of God, but it is naturally better as it conduces to a greater na. 
tural good, or final happineſs: and he will frequently confeſs it, 
that conſidered as a natural good, the practice of virtue, with all its 
conſequences of future or final happineſs, is better tha vice with its 
conſequences of final miſery : But his ſtrong paſſions and preſent 
appetites hurry on his will to chuſe vice before virtue, and thus 
contradict the dictates of the underſtanding or conſcience concern. 
ing the greateſt _— good, both natural and moral. Mr. Locle, 
in his Eſuy, book II. chapter ZI. ſections 35, 38, 43, 44. talks more copiouſly 
on this fulge, and confirms what I have here expreſſed. And let it be cont1. 
dered, that if things be not as I have here repreſented them, but if on 
the contrary the will cannot chuſe vice unleſs the laſt diate of the 
underſtanding determine that vice is at preſent the greateſt apparent 
good, or vice is to be preferred and purſued, and if then the will 
muſt obey the underſtanding, and chuſe ſenſual vices; then there 
is no ſuch thing as fin againſt the convictions of the mind, or the laſt 
dictates of the underſtanding: which is a very abſurd 8 
and contrary to all experience; and it frees the criminal from all 
blame even in the ſight of God, who has formed his nature and his 
powers in this connexion. | 


3. My laft reaſon to prove that the laſt dictate of the underſtand- 
ing, or the greateſt apparent good, does not always determine the 
will, is, becauſe ſometimes two things are propoſed to the will, 
wherein the underſtanding can give no diate, becauſe it ſees no 
manner of difference, or at leaſt no ſuperior fitneſs, nor can poſſibly 
repreſent one as a greater good than another; and here the will can- 
not be determined by the underſtanding. Of this I ſhall ſay more 
afterward, 


Other philoſophers, and particularly Mr. Locke fuppoſes uneaſineſs to 
be the great principle of all the determinations of the will. See his Eilay, 
book II. chapter 21. ſection 29, 33—39. But I think it may be 
proved that the will is not always determined by ſome uneaſineſs, 
as I. ſhall ſhew immediately : yet by the way I may take notice, 
that whereſoever uneaſineſs doth determine the will, this does very 
little differ from the former principle, viz. that it is determined by 
the greateſt apparent good; for this uneaſineſs proceeds, as Mr. 
Locke confeſſes, from the abſence of ſome natural good ; and the will de- 
termines itſelf to purſue this abſent good, in order to remove this 
uneaſineſs. Thus it is good apprehended by the mind in its laſt dic- 
tates, that in theſe caſes is ſtill ſuppoſed to determine and direct the 
will. Or thus: The removal of this preſent uneaſineſs is itſelf the 
greateſt apparent good, and if the will be determined to act thus ot 
thus for the removal of this preſent uneaſineſs, then it is {till deter- 
mined by the greateſt apparent good. In the 33. and 42. ſection, 
Mr. Locke Jimſelf grants, that it is good that determines the will, thoug" 
not immediately ; and bis doctrine ſeems to be this, viz. that good, as !! 
ts apt to produce cat aud pleafure in us, is the object of our defire; and it 
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this defire of good, raiſed by the preſent uneaſimeſs in the want of it, that deter- 
nines the will, Does it not then follow, that uncaſineſs is the remote 
mover of the will, and deſire of good the proxime mover of it? 1 
ſce no great difference betwixt this and the common opinion, nor 
ground enough for that you oppoſition between his doctrine in this 
point, and the common doctrine, which he ſeems to repreſent in two 
whole ſections ; for in the acts of the mind which are inſtantanequs, 
and many, as it were, are ſometimes crouded into a moment, ſuch 
as an uncaſineſs under the abſence of good, and a defire of its pre- 
ſence, &c. it is difficult ſometimes to ſay, this or that is firit or laſt : 
However in this place it is the view and defire of good is allowed to 
be the next and moſt immediate mover of the will, I think, by Mr. 
Locke's own arguing. 

Mr. Lee, in his notes upon Mr. Locke, gives ſome probable ar. 
guments againit his opinion, and proves that uneaſineſs is not the 
ſole motive to voluntary actions. This uneaſineſs, faith he, is a 
trouble, a kind of pain, a natural evil, and ſeems rather to be the 
ſpring of animal actions and of vicious acts, than of ſuch as are exer- 
ciſes of virtue, and piety, and charity; and thus it is rather the 
motive to the wills of the worſt or meaneſt of men, than to noble 
and virtuous ſpirits. So the fear of evil is the motive to the vileſt 
of men to various actions and abſtinences ; but love to do as well 
25 receive good, moves the beſt-conſtituted minds. This doctrine 
— ſeems to govern the actions of men by the principle of 
hrutes, for they are carried by hunger and thirſt and uneaſineſs to- 
wards their natural actions : therefore it is more honourable and 
afe to aſcrihe at leaſt all virtuous actions to a diviner principle. 


To this, let me add another reaſon or two, to make it more evi- 
dent that this uneaſineſs can never be the univerſal and conſtant 
cauſe of determining the will. Suppoſe a man is pleaſed and eaſy, 
and perfectly ſatisfied in his preſent circumſtances, be it in his pre- 
lont habitation, in his company, in his manner of life, in his trade 
and bufinets, or any thing elfe ; I would aſk, What is it determines 
bim to will his continuance in theſe circumſtances, his abiding in 
tic ſame habitation, his converſing with the ſame company, &c. ? 
ls it any uncaſineſs that determines him? Is it not rather his pre- 
lent eaſineſs and ſenſe of pleaſure that moves him to will the con- 
tinuance of his preſent eaſe? And Mr. Locke confeſſes this in ſec- 
ton 31. Now I would aſk whether « u to continue be not a voli- 
non, as well as 4 will to change, 

Again, Is it uncafineſs that determines the bleſſed God, and all 
tie holy and happy ſpirits in heaven, to do what they do? Would 
it not have a profane ſound to ſay, that preſent uneaſineſs deter- 
mined God to make beaſts and men, birds and flowers, to create 
a heaven and an earth? Can we believe that preſent uneaſineſs de- 
ermnes every angel to chuſe and love God the chief good, or to 
will the ſeveral actions wherein he obeys his Maker, and executes 
lis orders? Or that it is ſome preſent uneaſineſs that cauſes the 
laints in heaven to perform their ſeveral acts of duty and adoration, 
or to will their continuance in the ſervice and enjoyment of God? 
Upon the whole, it is granted that theſe three principles, viz. The 
greateſt apparent good, the laſt diftate of the underſtanding, or the removal of 
Preſent uneaſineſs, whether you ſuppoſe them diſtinct or the ſame, 
may have a perſuaſive influence ſo far as to prevail upon and to in- 
clue the will of men to far the greateſt part of their volitions or 
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acts of cholce: But we have proved that theſe are not the univer(y 
and certain or neceſlary principles of all the will's determinations, 


Let us enquire now whether there are not many inſtances where. 
m the will is determined neither by reſent uneaſineſs, nor by the 
greateſt apparent good, nor by the aft dictate of the underſtanding, 
nor by any thing elſe, but merely by ufelf as a ſovereign and H deter. 
mining power of the ſoul ; or whether the ſoul does not will this or that 
action in ſome caſes, not by any other influence but becauſe it will, 
and perhaps to thew its own ſovereignty or ſelf-determining power, 
Let us put this cafe : Suppoſe I have a mind to prove to an atheif, 
or a fatalift, that I am a free being, for I can turn my face to the 
ſouth or the north, I can point with my finger upward or down. 
ward, juſt as I pleaſe, and according as my ſoul wills; and that! 
have a power to will and chuſe which of theſe motions I ſhall pe. 
rm: Now it to demonſtrate this freedom, I determine to move 
my tinger upward, or turn my face to the north, it is not becauſe] 
was under any preſent uneaſineſs by ſtanding {till without motion; 
nor was the pointing 2 or the looking northward a greater 
apparent good than looking to the ſouth or pointing downward: 
or could my underſtanding dictate one rather than the other: 
but it was a mere arbitrary volition, to ſhew that I have within me 
this ſelf-determining power. And thus in ſome cafes the will de- 
termines its own actions in a very fovereiga manner becauſe it will, 
and without a reaſon borrowed from the underſtanding; and hereby 
it diſcovers its own perfect power of choice riſing from within i- 
ſelf, and free from all influence or reitraiat of any Kind. And per- 
haps this may be as good a way to reſolve ſome difficuities that re- 
late to the actions of choice, and liberty of the will, either in God or 
in man, as any other laborious methods of folution which have not 
attained the defired ſucceſs, nor ſatisfied the enquiring part of man- 
kind. I will not deny but that T am indebted to archbiſhop King 
in his treatife of the Origin of Evil, many years ago, for my firſt 
thoughts of this kind: And in my review of theſe papers, I am con- 
firmed in theſe ſentiments by an Engliſh tranſlation of that book in 
quarto, with ingenious notes upon it by a writer who conceals his 
name, printed in 1731*. Though I aſk ſeave in ſome points to dit- 
fer from the ſentiments of the archbiſhop in that treatiſe. 


Sect. HI.—The HU is a felf-determining Power, 


Let us ſee whether this doctrine of the ſelf-determining power of 
the will may not be formed into a regular ſcheine, atterded with 
various advantages, and guarded againſt the moſt formidable ob- 
jections, in the following manner: | 


Propofition I. In every ſpirit or thinking being, whether perfect 
or imperfect, finite or infinite; there are two ſuch principles ot 
powers as may properly be diſtinguiſhed by our conceptions, into 
the underſtanding and the will. Theſe are by no means to be con. 
ceived as to real ſubſtunces or proper diſtinct beings ; for it is one and 
the ſame ſpirit that both underſtands and wills: and yet we have 
very clear and diſtinct ideas of theſe two principles or powers 0 
agency in ourſelves, viz, We have a power of perceiving and aſſent- 
ing to truth, and of ſeeing and taking notice of the fitneſs or unfit- 


Since this was written, there is' another edition of that hook in octavo, with 
valuable amplifications and cottections, and the learned author, Mr. Edmund Law, 
ha no longer conccaled his name. | 
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neſs, the goodneſs or evil at things; this is called the underſtanding, 
or ſometimes the mind: And we have alſo a power of willing or 
chuſing one thing, and refuſing another, of preterring one thing be- 
tore another, of determining our choice to one thing rather than 
another; and this is called the will, As we are evidently and 
ſtrongly conſcious of theſe powers in ourſelves, fo we reaſonably 
aſcribe the ſame to other ſpirits, ſuppoſing them to be of a ſimilar 
conſtitution: And we are taught alſo: to form the fame ideas of 
God, our Maker, whom the light of nature and ſcripture repreſent 
to us as « Spirit, aud we are made afier his image, as well as are his offspring ; 
ſohn iv. 24, Gen. i. 28. Acts xvil. 28. 

II. The eternal reaſon and nature of things ſeems to point out 
this practical truth to us, or rather this rule ot action, viz. that where 
a being is poſſefſed of two juck powers, one of them, viz. the underſtanding, , 
which perceives the fitneſs or unfitneſs, good or eril of things, ſhould be à diree- 
tur or guide to the other power which is ative, viz, the wall, that it ma; 
regulate and determine its actions w—_ and chuſe and refuſe 
objects propoled to it according to the fitneſs or unfitneſs, good or evil 
which is diſcovered by the underitanding : And that wherefoever 
greater degrees of fitneſs or goodneſs are diſcovered by the under- 
ttanding in any object, there alſo the will ſhould determine its 
choice rather than to objects leſs fit, or leſs good. | 


III. But where there is no ſuch ſuperior fitneſs or goodneſs in 
things, or where it cannot be diſcovered by the underſtanding, but 
the objects which are propoſed appear equally fit or good, there 
the will is left without a guide or director: And therefore it 
muſt make its own choice only by its own determination, it bei 
properly a ſelf-determining power. And in ſuch cafes the wi 
does as it were make a good to itſelf by its own choice, that is, 
creates its own pleaſure or delight in this ſelf- choſen good; though 
it be not abſtractly and in itſelf better, that is, fitter than it was 
before: Even as a man by ſeizing upon a ſpot of unoccupied land 
in an uninhabited country makes it his own poſſeſſion and property, 
and as ſuch rejoices in it. Where things were indifferent before, 
the will finds nothing to make them more agreeable than the 
were, conſidered merely in themſelves, beſides the pleaſure it "am 4 
ariſing from its own choice, and its perſeverance therein. We love 
many things which we have choſen, and purely becauſe we choſe 
them, Let us furvey theſe two caſes ſuppoſed in the ſecond and 
third propoſitions a little more particularly. And, firſt, let us con- 
lider the cafe where ſome ſuperior fitneſs or goodneſs doth appear 
to the underſtanding. 

IV. If the thinking being or ſpirit be wiſe or perfect, then it will 
et according to that eternal rule of action which riſes from reaſon and the 
nature of things ; that is, whatſoever the underſtanding apprehends 
and judges to have a greater or ſuperior fitneſs or goodneſs in it, 
the will being guided by the 2 prefers and determines 
itſelf to chuſe it, and refuſeth the things that appear leſs fit, as well 
as thoſe which are unfit or evil. This it doth conſtantly and cer- 
tainly, ſo far as the being is wiſe; for this is onc chief thing wherein 
conſiſts the perfection or wiſdom of a ſpirit, viz. to chuſe and prefer 
what appears to be fit and good above what is unfit or evil, and 


alſo to Fuſe that which is better or more fit, above that which has 
leſs fitneſs or goodnels. 


V. Though the will of intelligent beings is generally and ſhould 
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be always led or influenced by the greateſt fitneſs and goodnels of 
things whereſoever it appears to the underſtanding, yet. it is not 
neceſſarily and abſolutely determined thereby : for the will of an 
unwiſe being may pofhbly determine itſelf withort regard to the under. 
#anding, and even contrary to what the mind judges to be fit or good, 
And it may do this many ways, viz. by negligence, by ſudden humour, 
caprice, or wantonneſs : The will through theſe influences may ſud- 
denly and raſhly prefer evil to good, or that which is leſs fit to what 
1s more fit. Or the will nity be tempted and led away to chuſe 
what is not really geod, by the enticing and ſoliciting powers of 
ſtrong appetite or paſſion, contrary to the judgment of the under- 
ſtanding. It is true indeed, the will may chuſe and determine to 
reſiſt thoſe importunate paſſions, but it is true alfo that it may obey 
them without regarding the mind, or in oppoſition to the better 
dictates of the underſtanding : For though the mind is given us for 
a director or adriſer, yet not as an abſolute lord or ruler. It is the will 
that 1s properly the moral principle or agent within us, the proper 
ſubject of virtue or vice, and therefore it muſt be a free and a ſeli- 
determining power, and muſt chute of itſelf, whether it will follow 
reaſon or appetite, judgment or paſſion. And therefore it is, that 
whenſoever the will etermines contrary to the dictates of the 
underſtanding or conſcience, it is both unuiſe and highly criminal, 
becauſe ſuch a ſpirit acts directly contrary to the light or law of 
nature, the great rule of reaſon, and the appearing fitneſs of things: 
And this gives juſt occaſion to ſharp reproaches and torments of 
conſcience, when the will has determined contrary to the dictates 


of conſcience, that is, of the underſtanding. 


VI. Though fins againſt conſcience are too frequently committed, 
yet the chief reaſon why imperfect beings fo often chuſe untit or 
evil things, and prefer them to what are fit and good, is not merely 
from this negligent humour, cr a wanton and capricious turn of the 
will, or the mere compliance with violent appetite or paſſion in 
— its choice contrary to appearing fitneſs or goodneſs, as 
repreſented by the underſtanding ; but it ariſes perhaps moſt fre- 
quently from the underflanding, apprehending and judging ſome things to be 

fit or good upon a ſight riew of them, which really are not ſo, and from 
the will's inclination or with, through the falſe bias of appetite or 
pathon, that ſuch a thing ould be fit and good, before mature exz- 
mination, and from its determining to ſearch no farther; the will 
precipitates the judgment, hurries it into error, and acts and chuſes 
rathly upon preſent flight appearances. And indeed in this cale 
the will, which might yet longer ſuſpend the judgment by putting 

the underſtanding upon a farther ſearch, is criminal in permitting 4 
judgment to — on things upon ſuch flight appearances of titne!s 
or 1 and determining its choice according to them, inſtead 
of delay, and further ſearch and enquiry. 


Mankind, of whom I chiefly ſpeak here, are often led aſtray 
in this matter by the falſe repreſentations which paſſion and appe- 
tite, ſenſe and fancy make of things to the underſtanding. We 
commit many miſtakes about the fitneſs or goodnefs of things, 4% 
Jens them in @ deceiving ſituation, in a falſe light, and under d diguiſe; 

y beholding things but in part and in an imperfect manner, by the 
numerous prejudices of many kinds that lead impertect trenne 
aſtray in their judgment of things. And we are generally too rcd) 
to paſs araſh and haſty judgment and determination of what is fl 
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and good, before a thorough examination. We ſoon grow weary of a 
{tate of ſuſpenſe and doubt about the fitneſs or goodneſs of things: 
and there is often found an impatience in the will to determine it- 
ſelf one way or another with ſpeed, as well as an inclination that 
ſuch a thing ſhould appear fit and good according tothe bias of ſenſe 
and appetite ; and thus it often cles evil infiead of good. 

VII. Indeed, if we happen to paſs a talle judgment from the 
mere {mpertection of our natural capacities, or under the influence 
of any of thele prejudices which we bad no manner of means nor 


power to rcfiſt or ſubdue; this miſtake of judgment, and the un- 


happy choice of the will according to it, ſcem to be innocent, and 
merit no blame. But when we give up ourlelves to a raſh deter- 
mination of judgment or choice under ſuch prejudices as might be 
:cliſted, or when we yield to this impatience of the will, and wil- 
fully neglect a further ſearch where we might bave juſtly delayed, 
and tearched further, and by this means our will prefers real evil 
to good, or chuſes things leſs fit before things which are more fit, 
2 become culpable: And this faultineſs hath greater or 
leſs degrees, according to the different opportunities, advantages, 
and capacities we had to examine, judge, and chuſe aright. 

And let it be obſerved, that as unwiſe ſpirits determine amiſs in 
their judgment and choice of things, through /e or 2 or 
tirough a ſudden and ſtrong bias of appetite or pyfion, ꝙ c. ſo a ſpirit 
which is wiſe may, through unwatchfulneſs, ſuffer itſelf to be be- 
trayed into ſuch a raſh and falſe judgment, and ſuch an unhappy 
and criminal action, and chuſe evil inſtead of good. And perhaps 
this was the true ſpring of the full of man from his fate of innocence, and 
the entrance of fin into the world, Hitherto we have ſpoken chiefly 
concerning the determination and choice of the will in thofe caſes 
Where the underſtanding repreſents one thing as fitter and better 
han another: But let us now confider the caſe ſuppoſed in the 
tlird propoſition, where there is no ſuch ſuperior fitneſs or good- 
els, or where it doth not appear to the underitanding, 


VIII. There may be ſeveral things propoſed to the underſtand- 
ng even of a wiſe and knowing, but impertect, ſpirit, wherein the 
uperior fitneſs or unfitneſs is 1 and doth not ſufficiently 
ppear to the underſtanding, ſo as to give any jult and certain di- 
ection to the will which of them to chuſe or refuſe. In ſome caſes 
{1s plain that the underſtanding, after all proper ſurveys and en- 
ures, is left in perfect ſuf — about the . eater or leſſer fitneſs 
[ things, and the will may be perfectly inditterent to them: And 
et the will may without fault or folly determine itfelt to chuſe the 
ne or the other : as for inſtance, if I am hungry, and two pieces 
ot bread, or two cakes lie before me, which appear to be equally 
zood for food, at equal diſtance from me, and in all other cir- 
umſtances have no diſcernable inequality, fo that I am entirely 
different to either of them in particular, yet my will may de- 
ermine itſelf to chuſe and eat one of them o ſatisfy my hunger; 
Put which of the two I ſhall chuſe muſt be determined by the mere 
ot my will, for I cannot ſtay a hour in ſuſpenſe and tritliug en- 


lunes. Perhaps one of theſe pieces of bread night be really in it- 
elf much fitter for my nouriſhment than the other; or, perhaps there 
icht be ſecret poiſon in the one, and not in the other; but 1 
ww eit not; they were equal to me in appearance, and therefore 
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was not led to determine my choice by any ſuperior appearang 
of fitneſs or goodneſs; yet my will determined it{elt to chuſe one © 
them becauſe it 15 a ſelf-determining power, and hath perfect i 
dom of choice within itſelf : and herein there is nothing foolih oi 0 
criminal, even though I ſhould happen to be poiſoned by it, by 

ing that piece which was unfit for my nouriſhment. 


IX. As there may be ſeveral things propoſed to a very wiſe 
intelligent being, wherein he can diſcern no ſuperior titnels or goal 
neſs, ſo there may be ſome things propoſed wherein there is real!y; 
fuperior fitneſs or goodneſs at all; yet it may be fit at parte e 
ſeaſons that one of them thould be choſen, This is a common cat. 
as when two bricks, ſuppoſe them called A and B, lie before abu. 
er, which are equally fit to fill up ſuch a vacancy in the wall, ad 
both lie equally near his hand, and are equal in every other appex. 
ing circumſtance ; the builder muſt not ftay an hour to debate yi 
himſelf, and to determine which brick to chuſe for filling up tli 
vacancy ; that would be folly indeed: But his will freely and: 
it{elt chuſes the brick A. mere y becauſe he will, and leaves B, « 


refuſes it: Ihen, as I hinted before, this brick A becomes ſo H n 
better by his chuſing it, as that he approves of it in its place in th the 
building above any other, and delights in his own choice or wot cal 
Or take another inſtance : Suppoſe a man be defired to ſhew H "** 
power in ſelt-determination, or of pointing with his finger, and! 15 
pram to the north, or to the eaſt, to the heavens or to the eam 
ere is no ſuperior fitneſs or unfitneſs in the one or the other, but = 
he points upward, or northward as he pleaſes ; his will determine * 
for no other reaſon but becauſe he will, and thereby ſhews his os hr 
2 power in all this ; though it be perfectly arbiuam ©" 
yet there is nothing fooliſh or faulty. "s 
We may find inſtances of this kind in moral actions as well a 2 
natural: Suppoſe God requires Abraham to offer a lamb out of | wi 
flock in facrifice, and Abraham taking a ſurvey of the twenty fate * 
lambs of his flock, cannot find which is the beſt of them ; his on foe 
will muſt finally determine and chuſe any one of them for the altar 8 
Or let it be ſuppoſed that I have ten farthings in my purſe, and nef 
meet with a dozen beggars, all ſo equally poor and miſerable, f „. 
I cannot diſcern which is the moſt or which is the leaſt indigent: W © 9 
mutt neceſſarily leave two of theſe men out of, my diſtribution, bu his 
my underſtanding cannot direct me which theſe two are, nor ce fait 
it tell me which are the ten fitteſt objects of my charity. What ca tior 
determine my choice here but my own will by its ſelf-determinini 1 
power? The underſtanding in ſuch inſtances as theſe, has no pe 1 
tence of power to direct or determine the will, becauſe it {ces " the 
ſuperior fitneſs, and the will would be for ever undetermined, ! _ 
did not determine itſelf, the 
SECT. I'V.—How the Will of God determines itſelf. anc 
Nov let us try to apply theſe things to the great and bleſſed (0 2 
in his counſels and actions; always remembering, that when p - 
{peak of theſe divine and unſearchable themes, we dp not pre bt 


nor aſſume ſo much as to determine that things muſt be litera tha 
ſo tranſacted in the divine counſels, but that we ſpeak of G* that 
acting according to the manner of men, and fo far as our ideas 
reach thoſe ſublimities. peo 


X. The great God, whoſe underſtanding is perfect, ſecs al 
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real and poſſible fitneſſes and unfitneſſes, good or evil, which are 


© One g . . * . . 

ct in things, as they ave contained in his own eternal ideas: He be- 
olih oF 1019s all that is fit or unfit, whether the things themſelves are ac- 
br nally exiſtent, or only poſſible, becauſe he ſees all the infinite re- 


ations of things to one another, with all their conſequences, in a 
iimultaneous and comprehenſive view.—Here note, that I do not 
meddle with the debate whether there can be any fitneſs or good- 
neſs in things antecedent to or abſtracted from the being of a God. 
Had there not been a God, there had never actually exiſted ſuch 
real fitneſſes, nor ſuch ideas at all. Vet it is certain we may con- 
(eise of ſuch fitnefles antecedently to our conception of the being 
a bu of a God. This is plain and evident, that God is eternal, and his 
ll, ideas are eternal, and theſe fitneſſes of things alſo are eternal: and 
peo perhaps theſe fitneſſes of things can have no original exiſtence nor 
cu ermnity but in the divine ideas, and conſequently are included in 
wy the unchangeable nature of God. 

' and 
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$6. oF 4nd this is one argument whereby, as I remember, the late inge- 
ſo i nivus Mr. Norris ſomewhere proves the being of a God, viz. that 
ein tt tb cre are certain eternal truths or propoſitions, natural mathemati- 
won al and moral, ſuch as, three and three make ſix ; two parallel lines will 
ew H verer meet ; the whole is greater than any of Us parts; and God is to be ho- 
and H ed by his intelligent creatures. Now theſe eternal unchangeable 
eat MW truths are not a mere nothing, and therefore they mutt have an 
er, dal cternal exiſtence ſomewhere, and this cannot be but in ſome eter- 
mine nal mind which is God. But however that matter be reſolved, this 


is certain, that all theſe eternal fitneſſes lie __ to the divine mind, 
ic 


is 0 is all that my preſent 


ia and are part of his unchangeable ideas, wh 
WF @gument requires. 


XI. When we conſider or ſpeak of the decrees of God, or his 

terminations what he will do,or what he will not do, we are con- 
trained to acknowledge that his will always chuſes and determines 
to act what is fit and good: that is, in our way of conceiving, where- 
ſoever there is an eternal fitneſs or unfitneſs, good or evil in things, 
he always determines to a& according to this fitneſs, and this good- 
nels; for to act an unfit thing would be unwiſe, and to act a thing 
which is evil, would not be good; whereas the bleſſed God is per- 
fectly wiſe and perfectly good in all his works and his decrees, in 
lis creation and providence, and government of the world: he is 
faithful to his promiſes, he is righteous and juſt in his determina- 
tions, he is Kind in his conduct towards his creatures fo far as the 
rules of wiſdom and juſtice admit: Nor is it poſſible that God 
ſhould be or act otherwiſe than according to this fitneſs, where 
there is any fitneſs or goodneſs in things, ſince theſe eternal and 
unchangeable fitneſſes exiſt in his ideas, and for God to act againſt 


and nature of a God. 


XII. For the ſame reaſon his will exerting itſelf in a way of go- 
vernment, determines all the rules of moral vinue and piety for the 
practice of his creatures, according to the original and eternal fitneſs 
of things, whereſoever there is ſuch ancternal fitneſs. As for inſtance, 
that God our Creator is to be honoured, and loved, and wor/hipped, and obeyed; 
that promiſes and contrudts are to be fulfilled ; that one man muſt not take away 
another man's life or property by force or fraud, c. All which are moral 
Piopolitions of eternal truth, 
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them, would be unfit and unwiſe, and unbecoming the character 
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XIII. God has made theſe moral rules known to men to be hi; 
will two ways, viz. by reaſon and by revelation, I. Ly rcajon, tha 
is, by torming their natural powers of thinking and reaſoning in ſuch 
a manner, that when they tet themſelves to a careful and due con. 
ſideration of the relation of God to his creatures, and ol creatures ty 
one another, they cannot but inter theſe propoſitions to be true, and 
to be mott proper rules to govern their practice ; and that God, why 
has formed their reaſoning powers in this manner, has hereby made 
theſe things their duty. As our reaſon is fo formed, that in natural 
things it is impoſſible we ſhould judge otherwiſe than that three any 
tree make fix, or the whole is greater than @ part; ſo in moral things we 
cannot judge otherwile, whoa we have the idea of a God, than thu 
God our Maker is to be honoured and ri Ee i, Sc. And when our fe- 
ſon judges thus, then it appears to be the will of God, and we are 
obliged to pertorm and — it as our Maker's will. 


2. Ey rerelation, or ſcripture, God has alſo manifeſted theſe rules 
of moral virtue or natural religion, and thus confirmed the law of 
nature or dictates of reafon, and given a double diſcovery of these 
duties to thoſe who live where this revelation is publiſhed, and a 
double obligation to the performance of them. Here let it be ob. 
ſerved, that I enter not into the controverſy, Whether theſe moral 

ropoſitions about eternal fitnefſes of things would have the force dt 

aws, and carry any proper obligation with them upon the mind and 
will of man without the conſideration of the exittence of God, and 
of his will thus found out by our reaſoning powers, I am rather in- 
clined to think that it is the will of God as maniteſted by reaſon « 
revelation, which lays the true and proper moral —_— on the 
practice of intelligent creatures; but I avoid the embarrafling my 
preſent ſcheme of thoughts with that diſpute, It is evident enougl, 
that in the grand lines of moral virtue and picty there are theft 
eternal titnefles ; and our reaſoning powers, when they have found 
out the being of a God, and our relation to him, muſt alſo acknox: 
ledge they are ſo tar the will of God, that we are obliged to pradtile 
according to theſe moral fitneſſes, theſe eternal rules of virtue, 


XIV. But there may be ſeveral things ſuppoſed to come within 
the yiew of the divine mind, or the underttanding of God, conticet- 
ed as a Creator, which have no real fitneſs or goodneſs in them— 
ſelves, or at leaſt which have all an equal fitneſs or equal goodne!s 
to anſwer any general or ſpecial deſign of God: And it they are cn. 
ſidered in all the various relations in which they ſtand either to God 
himſelf, or to other things in the univerſe, there is no rcal ſuperio! 
htneſs or goodneſs in any of them above the reſt, ſo that they ap- 
pear perfectly indifferent in the divine ideas. Now in ſuch inſtances 
the will of God, as a ſovereign agent, has no determination from hi 
own ideas, aad therefore in and of itſelf determines itſelt to chute 
one thing and not another; and, as it were, makes that thing good, 
that is, makes it pleaſing to himſelf, by his own determination 0 
choice of it. Whercwever the infinite knowledge of God ſecs nv 
goodneſs nor evil in the ideas of things themſelves, he can make 
them fo far good by fixing his own free*will and choice upon them, 
that they then are agreeable and pleafing becauſe of his free choice, 
which before were entirely indifferent. And I think we may, wich 
out injury to the dignity of godhead, ſuppoſe him to be better pleat- 
ed now with thoſe 2 works which he — actual wrought or de: 


termined into afualeriſftence, than with thoſe which he has loft in le 
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ſtate of mere poſſibility, though antecedent to this determination they 
might be both equally fit or good. 


And indeed there ſeems to be a great number of inſtances of this 
kind relating to God and his works: as, What fort ot fyitem of 
beings he would make, and whether minds, bodies, or both ; What 
ſhould be the preciſe ſhape, and what the preciſe place of every 
corporeal being in the world; Whether this whole univerſe, or the 
{un in our ſyſtem, ſhould have one atom in it more or lels; Whe- 
ther the whole or any part of it ſhould have been created one mo- 
ment ſooner or later; In what preciſe ſpot of our ſolat world ſuper 
or Saturn, or any of their ſatellites, or this carth or its moon ſhould 
be firſt placed; or whether any of them ſhould have one particle 
of matter more or leſs in them, than they have, or this or that part» 
cle lie in any other fituation ; Whether this ſingle atom of mould 
or clay ſhould be part of the glebe at Taunton or York, os whether 
this grain of ſand or pebble ſhould be found on the thore of Deal or 
Dorer, or on the coaſts of Africa or the Eaft Indies * Whether this 
particle of water ſhould belong to the Serern or the Thames, or ſhould 
be flowing this moment in the Atlan'ic or the Mediterranean ſea ; Or 
whether this particle of air ſhould be found in her, or Hertfordſhire, 
or in America on this day, this hour, and this ſecond of time: On 
what particular branch ſuch a bird ſhould fit at ſuch a minute, and. 
what notes it. thould fing; and how many leaves thould grow on 
ſuch a bough, and how many indentings on the edge of every leaf ; 
how many colours ſhould glow on the cheek of ſuch a tulip, or yel- 
low ſeeds lie in the boſom of a roſe ; whether this particular human 
foul ſhould be united to a body born in Lapland or Ruſſia, Britain or 
China; or this child ſhould be created for a tall ſtature or a dwarf, 
or be brought into the world in the ſeventh or ſeventeenth century; 
whether this drop of rain ſhould fall upon a ploughed field or a 
rock, or this bright ſun- beam ſhould light on me or my neighbour, 
on the earth or the moon: And perhaps ten thouſand other things, 
and that of much greater importance in their contequences, may 
have no ſuperior fitneſs or unfitneſs in themſelves, but are all equal 
and all indifferent. And here the will of God, by and of itſelt, as 
a free and ſovereign power, determines itfelf in its choice, and as it 
were makes it ſo far more agreeable and good to himſelf by his own 
choice and determination, and he delights in his own will and pur- 
poſe, and in the correſpondent works of his hands. 


XV. When God out of mere ſovercignty and Seca pleaſure hath 
determined hy his will to chuſe and create one ſort of world or ſyſ- 
tem of things out of two or two thouſand which perhaps were 
cqually fit, or to make this or that ſort of creatures in this world ; 
he then may be ſaid to he led by the nature and relations of thoſe 
things, and by conſequential proper fitnefles which belong to that 
ivitem, or to thoſe creatures, to determine thoſe things of a natural 
or moral kind, which are proper for thoſe creatures, or for tha 
ſyſtem. As for inſtance: Suppofing juſt ſuch a world to be creat 
as Ours is, then perhaps conſequentially it muſt have ſuch la 
motion: Or, if man be created exactly ſuch a being as he is, 


* I have dwelt too long perhaps on ſach minute and inconfiderable inftances as 
tneſe; but 1 did it partly to int mate how univerſally the great God is laid under 
neceffary and minute limitations, if theſe things were not indifferent ; and partly to 
ive Occaſion to diffaſe our thoughts into like inſtances in the animate, human, and 
engelic worlds, which perhaps are as little and indifferent in the eſteem of God, as 
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it is proper that he ſhould have ſuch ideas, ſuch notions and 
ſentiments, &c. and that he thoutd live under ſuch certain laws 
and rules of action. But perhaps ſeveral of theſe are not eternal laws 
or rules either of nature, or motion, or moiality to other ſorts of 
creatures, or other ſyſtems which God might have choſen to create, 
Therefore though we may aſſert ſome to be eternal laws or rulcs 
for all poſſible worlds, vet it is hard for us to ſay in all cafes, how 
far theſe eternal fitneſſes extend. And we have reaſon enough to 
ſuppoſe that many things even in our preſent ſyſtem of nature are 
not determined from their eternal ſuperior filnejs : but that thouſands 
of pothbles even in our {ſyſtem might be equally fit in themfelves, 
and it was the will of God, the Creator, that fovereignly choſe 
fome particulars above others, and made them actually exiſt, and 
behold they are all very good. | 


XVI. So when we conſider God as a Governor in appointing 
ſuch prſitire laws and rules of duty for his creatures, which are not 
contained in the law of nature, there may be inſtances wherein 
among a thoutand poſſible rules or laws each of them may be fit, 
and yet there is no ſuperior fitneſs in one above the reſt : Ihen the 
will of God by and of itſelf determines and chuſes what pofitive 
laws, what duties he will command or preſcribe to his creatures, 
and he makes the thing which he es more fit and good for 
us to practiſe merely by his own choice, determination, and com- 
mand : as whether the tabernacle of Moſes ſhould hate juſt fuch a number 
of boards or curtains, pins or tacks in it; whether every board or every 
curtain ſhould be juft jb long and jo broad, to the thoujandth part of an inch; 
' whether the ſucriſice of the paſthal lamb, the red heifer, and the whole burnt- 
offering on the great day of atonement, ſhould have ecery the leaſt ceremony of 
waſhings, bur"ings, {prinklings, &c. belonging to them, ſo preciſely 
adjuſted in that very form as they are appointed in the books of 
Moles; In ſhort, I would aſk whether every point and tittle of 
oy ceremony and poſitive duty which God has 1 from 
the beginning of the world to this day, had in itſelt and in the 
nature of things, ſuch a ſuperior fitneſs, that it could not be deter- 
mined otherwiſe : Surely it is much more becoming and proper for 
us to think and fay, that God has determined theſe things by his 
own will or ſelf-determining power and free choice: For it ſeems 
to me a very barſh and bold affirmation, that not one of all theſe 
punctilios could ever have been otherwiſe appointed by God him- 
felf, as we ſhall take notice immediately, | 


XVII. Thus whether we conſider man as a natural or a moral 
agent, and whether we conſider God either as a Creator or as 9 
Governor, there ſeem to be ſeveral inſtances wherein there is no 
ſuperior titneſs or unfitneſs of things, that appears to the under— 
Kanding to give any direction to the will in its choice: And as the 
nature of the will in itſelf is a power of choice or felf-determination, 
fo in theſe inſtances it eminently appears that it muſt be left tv 
determine and chuſe for itſelf without any direction of the 
underſtanding. 


SecT. V.—The Adcantages of this Scheme of Liberty. 


This ſcheme of the liberty of the will, and of the ſpring of its 
choice and determination, as reſiding within itſelf, has many ads 
yantages attending it; and they are ſuch as theſe: 


SO 
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J. We are hereby led evidently to a /#f-moring power, to a prin- 
ciple of motion or proper action in man, which we are conſcious 
of continually, and which we feel and experience in ourſelves to be 
the active ſpring of thoſe voluntary motions which we excite in our 


own bodies, and thereby in the bodics that are round about us: And 


this leads us by fair reaſoning to inter, that ſince we neither did nor 
could give being to ourfelves, to our ſelf-moving powers, or to 
other creatures, there mult be tome ſuch ſupreme je{f-moving power which 
ts the Author and Creator both of bodies and ſpirits, that is, of all active 
and pafſive beings. Whereas the contrary opinton, which ſuppoſes 
the will to be always neceſſarily determined by the under, and 
the underitanding always determined by the appearances of things, 
gives us no diſcovery of any ſelf- moving principle or power in this 


world; and while the fame opinion ſuppoſes the will of God to be 


in the ſame manner univerſally, eternally and unalterably moved 
and determined by the appearances of things in his ideas, and their 
ſuperior fitneſs, it gives perhaps too much advantage to the atheiſt 
and the ſceptic to doubt whether there be any ſelf-moving power 
at all or no, whether there be any firſt- moving ſpirit, that is, a God. 
This doctrine has in fact been employed to this wretched purpoſe. 


II. This opinion aſſerts and attributes the moft proper and moſt 
rational doctrine of full freedom to every intelligent creature, and 
conveys a clear idea of their liberty both in thote ſpontaneous ac- 
tions where the fitneſs of things ſo fully and evidently appears, as 
powerfully to perſuade the will, as well as in all other actions where 
the fitneſs doth not appear with ſuch full evidence and power, or 
tinally in thoſe things where there is no ſuperior fitneſs at all ap- 
pearing. Every action determined by the will of man is free, be- 
cauſe the will is a felf-determining power. Whereas in the other 
ſcheme, which ſuppoſes that the wall of man in every ation whatever 
is certainly and neceſſurily determined by the laſt dictate or judgment of the 


" underſtanding, and that the underſtanding is neceſſurily determined in its 


Judgment by preſent appearances of things a8 to their fitneſs or unfitneſs, 
there is really no perfect liherty of indifference or freedom of choice 
left to man, or to any intelligent being in any action: but all is ne- 
ceſſary with a natural neceſſity, all is fate; for nothing can be other- 
wiſe than it is: And this opinion has given an unhappy occaſion to 
the principles of the fataliſts in all ages. 

III. This ſcheme of things ſuppoſes the truth of what we dall 
find in common life, that there are many objects and actions hic 
are equal or indifferent to us, and which have no appearing ſupe- 
rior fitneſs or goodneſs in them ; and yet it gives us leave to enjoy 
the pleaſure of any of theſe indifferent objects or actions by the 
free choice and ſelf-determining power of the will. Whereas if the 
will muſt always be determined in its choice by fome ſuperior ap- 
pearing goodneſs or fitneſs, we could never come to enjoy any of 
the ſatisfactions that may ariſe from thefe equal and indifferent 
actions or objects, — we ſhould be held in everlaſting ſuſpenſe 
between them, as the aſs in the problem between two like and 
equal thiſtles, and never be able to taſte one of them, having no- 
thing that could determine our choice. | 

LV. This doctrine of the ſelf- determining power of the will ele the 
nalure and diſtindtion of virtue and vice in this preſent fate in the truęſt light, 
together with the rewardahle or puniſhable properties thererf : 1 his ſhews 
how acceptable to God are the good actions of men, as being the 
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effects of free choice; the will having always a natural, free and us 
felf-de ermining power of its own + a even atter things are the 
repreſented to the underſtanding in their fitneſs or untitneſs, in the 
their good or evil appcarances : And at the ſame time it lays the my 
fault of every criminal action ouly upon the creature, by allowing the mil 
will to have a natural tree power either to determine ſuddenly and We 
rathly, and to precipitate the judgment concerning the fitneſs of wit 
things, and thus betray itſelt into a wrong choice, and by allowing lic 
it a tree power alto to tutpend the judgment of the underſtanding 226 
in oppoſition to any flight appearances of fitneſs or goodnets, and um 
to ſearch yet further, and wait for further evidence. Ihis ſcheme lis 
alſo fires the guilt of evil ations entirely on the will of the creature, by aſ- \ 
eribing to the will a free power to determine itfelf, either to chuſe ce 
or to refuſe after any repreſentations of good or evil, fitneſs or un- OF 
fitneſs made by the underſtanding. This doctrine therefore ſets ang 
vice and virtue in their true natures, their merit or demerit, and re- Ar 
preſents them as ſuited to their different rewards, far 
Whereas the other ſcheme, which determines the will always and his 
certainly by the underſtanding, and determines the underſtanding will 
dy the fituation and appearance of things, ſcems to take away the turt 
true nature and dittinckion of vice and virtuc; for the ſublimeſt mei 
virtues and the vileſt ot vices actually practiſed would rather be haft 
matters of fate and neceſſity, flowing naturally and necetlarily from to « 
the exiſtence, the circunittances, and preſent ſituation of perſons tem 
and things: For this exiſtence and ſituation neceſſarily makes ſuch Ino1 
an appearance to the mind; from this appearance flows a neceſſary per- of k 
ception and judgment concerning theſe things ; this judgment necetflarily witl 
determines the will; and thus by this chain of neceſſary caules virtue and bias 
vice would lofe their nature, and become natural ideas and neceſſary jude 
things, inſtead of moral and free actions; and thus there would be and 
nothing really rewardable in che one, or blameable and puniſhable min 
in the other. This alſo the atheiſts and the fataliſts have formed lelf, 
into ſo ſtrong an argument, as it is very difficult to give a fair anſwer min 
to them, if we ſuppoſe the will to be neceſſarily determined in every pro 
act by the ideas and aftieat of the underſtanding. Jo confirm this poſc 
notion of virtue and vice proceeding from the ſelf-determinin cord, 
power of the will; let us conſider, that all mankind naturally — the 
conſtantly ſuppoſe the determinations of their wills to be their own be ( 
ations, whether they ve good or evil: for however they might, from cum 
2 principle of pride and vanity, aſſume the honour of good actions his 
to themſelves, though they were not entirely their own, yet they ceſſt 
would not impute evil actions to themſelves, if they did not feel of e 
themſelves to be the proper cauſe of them by the free determina- muc 
tions of their own will. The ſoul or conſcience of man charges tor 
him with acting amiſs, when his will has choſen that which is evil, the i 
and brought miſery upon himſelf ; and hence ariſe ſharp and bitter and 
inward reflections, and ſorrows of another kind than thoſe which v 
proceed from mere calamities which were neceſſary, and which he of 


could not avoid. Nor can we ſuppoſe the God of nature would have 
placed ſuch a principle in mankind, as ſhould naturally excite him 
to bitter anguiſh and felf accuſation for actions which were natu- 
rally neceſſary, that is, if he were determined to them neceflarily 
by his perceptions, and in which his will had no ſelf-determining 
power or choice. 


v. This doctrine of the ſelf-determining power of the will, ſhews 
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us a wiſe and good man in his true character, W. whole will, 
though it be a ſelf-deter mining power, and can chuſe contrary to 
the underſtanding, and can obey the influences of appetite and 
finful paſſion, yet it ſuffers itſelt to be directed and always deter- 
mines its choice by the ſitneſs or unfitneſs of things, as they are re- 
preſented by the underſtanding after a due examination and ſurvey, 
whereſoever this fitnels or unfitneſs appears. And in this conduct 
he imitates the blefied God, who never acts contrary to theſe ap- 
pearances of fitneſs or untitneſs, never determines any thing con- 
trary to the eternal reaſons and relations of things as contained in 
his own ideas, but always chuſes and acts in conformity to them. 


VI. This gives us the cleareſt, the eafieſt, and the moſt unex- 
ceptionable account how ſin came firſt into the world, Man in paradiſe 
was wiſe and innocent, but imperte& and in a ſtate of trial. Senſe, 
or appetite, or paſſion, or all theſe together, joined with the devil 
in the ſerpent to make a falſe repreſentation of things to his under- 
ſtanding, without giving him ſufficĩent evidence to have determined 
his judgment on their ſide, and influenced his choice: Then his 
will, which ought to have ſuſpended his judgment till he had made 
further ſearch and enquiry, did in ſome heedleſs and unwatchful mo- 
ment, raſhly ſuffer the ſoul to aſſent to falſehood, and as raſhly and 
haſtily followed theſe falſe repreſentations, and determined its Choice 
to evil inſtead of good, Or we may ſuppoſe, that the will bei 
tempted and enticed ſtrongly by appetite and paſſion, both by an 
inordinate ſenſual appetite to the forbidden fruit, and inordinate defire 
of knowledge and ambition of being as d god, determined itſelf rafhly, 
without delay. and enquiry, to obey and comply with the ſtrong 
bias of preſent appetite and paſſion, without waiting for a mature 
judgment of the underſtanding ; and thus man choſe what was evil, 
and diſobeyed his Maker: And herein man appeared highly cri- 
minal in his tirſt ſin, and the fault muſt be laid entirely upon him- 
ſelf, becauſe it was a free act of his will, which was a ſelf-deter- 
mining power. And indeed there is no fuch thing as actual fin, 
3 ſpeaking, but in free acts of the will. Whereas if we ſup- 
pole the underſtanding to be neceffarily determined to judge ac- 
cording to the appeurances of things, and the will neceffarily to follow 
the judgment of the underſtanding ; then the blame will be ready to 
be caſt on the providence of God which placed Adam in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, as that ſuch falfe repreſentations ſhould be made to 
his underſtanding which he could not avoid, and which would ne- 
ceſſarily firſt determine his judgment, and conſequently his choice 
of evil, and his difobedience to his Maker. I will not aſſume ſo 
much as to pretend this is the only way whereby we can account 
tor fin's coming into the world, and making its firſt entrance into 
the innocent heart of the firſt man; but I think this gives as fair 
and caſy a ſolution of it; as any that 1 have found. 


VII. This doctrine ſhews us the excellency and rewardableneſs 
of faith in the goſpel of Chriſt, and the criminal nature of unbelief, 
When the chriſtian revelation is propoſed to man as coming from 
Cod, it becomes man as a — creature to confider the proofs 
and evidences brought to confirm it, the prophecies, the miracles, 
he internal excellencies, and all external teſtimonies that come 
vith it: And it is the will which muſt employ and determine the 
"ne to dwell upon thete eaquiries diligently and faithfully, in pro- 
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fn ap Arg the merits of the cauſe, to keep the heart ſincere and un- 
jaſled in the enquiry, to attend carefully to every gleam of light, 
and every argument, and to ſuffer itſelf to be convinced, at laſt, by 
the preponderating weight of reaſoning, laving aſide every pre. 
Judice of fleſh and mind, of appetite — paſſion, of pride and ſeltf. 
ſufhciency, of antiquity and novelty, of education and company, 
&c. and not to paſs a judgment without ſuch evidence as appea;s 
to be juſt and ſufficient. This is a work of telf-denial and fincerity, 
diligence and labour, to keep the mind in a wiſe ſuſpente till argu- 
ments appear convincing, and then to vield up all its former miſtakes 
and prejudices to this conviction. This is truly rewardable in the 
ſight of God. Bleged are they that hace not ſeen, and yet hare beliexed; 
John xx. 23. 


On the other hand, it is the will of man that hath the chief hand 
in intidelity : It is the will that indulges prejudices againſt the gol. 
pel, it refuſes to apply and hold the mind cloſe to a diligent and 
faithful ſurvey of it with all its evidences ; or,it wiſheth the goipel 
may not be true, becauſe it reſtrains its appetites or evil inclina- 
tions; or it determines againſt it rafhly upon ſlight and infuffcient 

rounds; it indulges an averſion to it without reaſon, and thereby 

ecomes culpable, and is juſtly puniſhable. Ze that belicreth not Hull 
be damned; Mark xvi. 16. Whereas the contrary opinion, which 
makes faith or unbelief, aſſent or diſlent to the goſpel, and accept- 
ance or rejection of it, to be the neceſſary effect of preſent appear- 
ances of things to the underſtanding, and ſuppoſes things necel- 
ſarily to appear according to the circumſtances and fituation in 
which they are placed, without intereſting the free will and choice 
of man at all in the matter of faith or unbelief ; this opinion, I ſay, 
goes a great way toward the excuſing of infidelity as innocent, and 
taking away the virtuous character and rewardableneſs of faith in 
the goſpel. 


VIII. This doctrine of the ſelf-determining power of the will 
allows the blefled God a full freedom of choice in diſtributing [is 
favours to which of his creatures he pleaſes, and in what degrees, 
It lays a juſt foundation of praiſe and thankfulneſs for all the fiee 
actions of his goodneſs and kindneſs to his creatures, according t9 
thoſe degrees of mercy and bounty which he diftributes among 
them ; becauſe he is not obliged to all thoſe particular actions or 
objects by a neceſſary and ſuperior fitneſs, ſince he might bave 
choſen to neglect thoſe objects, or to manifeſt equal or ſuperidt 
goodaels to other creatures, or to do it in much leis degrees, or in 
other ways and manners, any of which might have been equally 
fit and proper: as for inſtance, God might — brought forth the 
ſoul of an American ſavage in the Britiſh iſlands, ſurrounded with 
light and knowledge; or have produced me among the ſavages in 
America in groſs darkneſs, as well as in Great Britain, a land of 
light. My foul might have been united to a body born of African 
idolaters: he might have made me blind and a cripple, as well 4s 

iven me health and eye-fight ; I might have had the brain of an 
idiot, and been bred up without knowledge, as well as enjoyed MY 
ſhare of intellectual powers and advantages of learning; he might 
have formed me the child of a beggar, made me an heir to filth an 
wretchedneſs, and trained me up to aſk my bread from door to door, 
inſtead of the comfortable circumſtances which I enjoy, and ow 

parents from whence 1 came, We cannot but ſuppoſe it poſſible 
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for the great God to have found a way to have made theſe things 
compurt with his grand ſcheme and counſels in the univerſe, it he 
had ſo pleaſed ; but he has choſen and determined better things 
for me from his own free will and ſovereign goodnets, and bleffed 
be his name. | 


IX. This doctrine manifeſts and maintains the juſt diſtinction 
between the moral and poſitive commands of God, while we ſup- 
poſe his moral commands and prohibitions to be drawn from 
the eternal fitneſs or unfitneſs of things, whereas his poſitive com- 
mands and prohibitions arc for the molt part, if not entirely, the 
free and arbitrary determinations of his will and choice. I do not 
call then arbitrary, as though God had no reaſon at all for appoint- 
ing them, or that they are not ſuited to attain very happy and di- 
vine purpoſes in the 1 ſcheme ot his counſels; but they are 
arbitrary in this reſpect, that he might have choſen and appointed 
other poſitive commands or prohibitions, which might have been 
equally tit, and have attained purpoſes as happy and glorious, and 
which he might have introduced with equal reaſon : For it is very 
hard to ſuppoſe, as I hinted above, that every punctilio and all the 
little circumitances of every poſitive command and prohibition of 
God throughout all the ages of his church, patriarchal, jewith and 
chriſtian, were determined by the neceſſary ſuperior fitneſs of them, 
] thall enquire immediately, whether any thing, more than this can 
be ſaid concerning his moral commands; and then what difference 
is there between the one and the other ? 


X. This ſcheme of the ſelf-determining power of the will repre- 
ſents the doctrine of the freedom of man's will, and the power and 
prevalence of divine grace in a moſt happy harmony and conſiſtency, 
perhaps beyond what any other ſcheme can reprelent. Suppoſe 

decree and determine to convert ſuch a ſinner as Oneſimus to 
faith and holineſs: he can repreſent to his underſtanding, by his 
own word, and by the additional operation of his own Spirit, the 
fitneſs and goodneſs of faith in Chriit, and true repentance, in ſuch 
a fuperior light, as he who knows the, hearts and ſentiments, the 
circumitances and ſituations of all men, doth certainly toreknow 
will be not only ſufficient but effectual to influence and perſuade the 
will of Onefitnus to comply with it : And yet perhaps God need 
not mechanically or phyſically, neceflarily or irreſiſtibly move and 
conſtrain the will of the creature to comply. And though the will 
is left to its own free agency and felt-determining power, yet the 
light in which God ſets the goſpel before the _ of the mind is fo 
great, as will finally and certainly perfuade the will, though not 
neceſſarily impel or conſtrain it. And the great God, who knows 
intimately the make and conſtitution of our natures, and our preſent 
htuation, fees clearly that this light will be finally effectual to in- 
uence the will freely to comply with the propoſals of grace. Thus 
the virtuous and pious actions of men are praiſe-worthy and re- 
wardahlc, and approve themſelves to their own conſciences as well 
as to God, the righteous Governor and judge; becauſe the will had 
a natural ſelf-determining power to chuſe the contrary. And yet 
theſe good actions may be effectually ſecured as to their perform- 
ance, by ſuch a powerful repreſentation of diviae things to the 
underſtanding, God fore knows will certainly, though not neceſ- 
ſarily, be an occaſion of the final free determination of the will to 
pity and virtue; and thus alſo the free favour or, grace of God 
Rtands entitled to its due and divine honours. 

14 2 
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It is the opinion of a conſiderable writer on this ſubjeR, that here. 
in lies a great deal of the pleature of a ſelf-approving conſcience, 
that the good man had a power to chute an evil object or action, 
but he 4 ᷑ually refuſed it, and choſe the good. And herein God, 
as a Judge and Rewarder, ſhews his equity, in giving happineſs to 
the man of virtue. Whereas if the divine power phyſically and 
irreſiſtibly move and determine the will to chuſe what is good, this 
would make the divine illumination of the mind neediefs, ſince the 
wilt might then be moyed to chufe virtue without it: Fins, fay 
fome, would do violence to nature, would quite invert the method 
of treating free agents; and many other evil conſequences are 
reckoned up by ſome authors. Now I would only enquire whether 


all theſe are not avoided by ſuppoſing the iufluence of the grace of 


God upon the foul of man to be only i.luminative and perſuative, 
and yet finally efficacious and certain, which efficacy and certainty 
ſeem to be taught us by the expreſs and evident language of ſeveral 
feriptures. Whether theſe ſcriptures do certainly imply an im- 
mediate and phyſical influence of divine power on the will, to give 
it a new general bias and inclination over and above this efficacious 
illumination of the mind, I leave to he determined by divines, always 
ſuppoſing it to be as effectual on the will, as if it were immediate, 
and the final event to be as certain. 


If anv perſon ſuggeſt here, that all the powers of the foul, viz, the 
will and affections, are grievouſly corrupted and perverted by the 
fall of man, and therefore there is need of an almighty pliyfical or 
ſupernatural influence on them as well as on the underſtanding, in 
order to give them a new bias, and change them tv holineſs ; I would 
allo ſuggeſt in my turn, and enquire, whether ſuch a tranſcend- 
ent and ſupernatural illumination of the underſtanding may not be 
the proper and uſual divine method of renewing the will and affec- 
tions, and ſufficient to produce ſuch a glorious change in them 4s the 
ſcripture deſcribes and makes neceffary to the ſalvation of ſinners? 
Though the will of man be ſtill a free agent here, yet the grace of God 
has all the glory in this work of converſion, inajiuch as the firſt work on the 
mind is entirely owing to grace, and willout it the corrupt will would feel no 
ſuck change. But 1 enter no further into this ſubject here. 


Sect. VI.—OljeAions anſwered. 


The chief objections which are raiſed againſt this ſcheme, are 
theſe that follow: I. It is granted in this feheme, that whereſoever 
there is a ſuperior fitneſs of things, the will of a wiſe being 1s gene- 
rally, if not univerſally determined or guided in its choice by this 
ſuperior fitneſs: But where no ſuch ſuperior fitneſs appears to the 
underſtanding, there indeed the underſtanding cannot repreſent one 
thing as fitter than another, nor determine the choice of the will; 
but then it may be ſaid, a thouſand other things may determine , 
without allowing the will ſuch a ſelf-determining power. As in the 
inſtance given, {uppo'e two cakes to be propoſed to a hungry man, 
though the are both equal and alike, yet his will may be deter- 
mined by ſome ſituation of one cake in point of light, and reflection 
of lights or colours, or by its nearneſs to the right-hand of the man, 
or ſome minute imperceptible motions or impreſſions made on tle 
body of the man, either on his eyes, on his ſmell, on his brain or 
imagination, or ſome accidental turn of the nerves, of his arm or 
hand, or ſomething in the air or circumjacent bodies, or ſome attend- 
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ing circumſtances ; any of theſe may determine his will, or deter- 
mine his hand to take one of theſe cakes rather than the other, 
without making the will ſuch a felt-detertnining power as this 
ſcheme ſuppoſes. x 

Antwer 1. It the will do not determine itſelf, then it muſt he de- 
termined to chuſe one of theſe cakes by ſuaſion, or by mechaniſm: 
If by ſuaſion, then it muſt be by ſome motive derived from a ſuperior 
titaeſs for one of them to be chofen : But this is contrary to the 
original ſuppoſition that they are both equa!, and that the ſenſes or 
the underſtanding tind no difference. If it be by mechaniſm that 
the man is led to chuſe one of the cakes, then it is a mere action of 
the animal or brutal part, and not the choice of the man; and thus 
the will does nothing, or has no ſhare in it, or at moſt only chuſes 
alterward what the hand hath firſt cholen, which is contrary to 
obvious experience. It a parallel cafe were propoſed in the world 
of ſpirits, in which there is no mechaniſm, fuch a fpirit would re- 
main for ever undetermined any way, though it were a matter of 
importance to the welfare of that ſpirit to be determined ſome one 
way; and the will of that ſpirit could not poſſibly chuſe what was 
ſo very neceflary to its welfare, and fo very ealy to obtain, mere! 
for want of ſuperior fitneſs in one of the things propoſed : But it is 
a very abſurd conception, that the bleſſed God thould fo form the 
nature of a ſpirit, and make it fo impotent to chuſe what is neceſſary 
to its welfare, and ſhould keep it in everlaſting ſuſpenſe in matters 
of moment and importance. I might anſwer in the ſecond place, 


II. If all determinations of the will are effected by ſupertor fitneſs 

or by mere mechaniſm of the body, in either of theſe caſes there 
is no freedom of choice, no real liberty of indifterence in any hu- 
man action: It is all pure natural neceſſity that determines the will; 
and in all theſe common inſtances in human life, natural liberty 
or freedom of choice is entirely lott, and the ſcheme of fatality is 
introduced; and how abſurd that is, will appear in the following 
lection : 
Object ion II, The doctrine which has been propoſed, depends 
in a great meaſure upon this ſuppoſition, that the will can deter- 
mine it{eif without any prior reaton borrowed from things, to chuſe 
one thing out of two or more, which are perſectly equal; but this 
ſcems to be impoſſible: for it is a plain axiom of truth, that nothing 
is or comes to paſs without a ſuſſictent reajum why it is, or why it is in this man- 
ner rather than in another. Now, it two things are perfectly equal in all 
circumſtances, there is no ſufficient reaton why one ſhould be, or 
why the will of God or man ſhould chufe it; and conſequently the 
will would never chuſe nor be determined one way rather than ano- 
ther, If a true balance has equal weights, the ſcales will for ever 
hang equal, and neither one nor the other riſe or fink, becauſe 
there is no ſufficient reaſon why one ſhould weigh down the other. 
Thus it is and would be evidently with the will of man, in caſe two 
ſuch equal objects were propoſed, whereof one had no more fitneſs 
or goodneſs than the other: And it would be the fame thing with 
the will of God; for if there were not one belt or titteſt ſcheme or 
ſyſtem of worlds, he would have never choſen or determined to 
make any world at all ; for as without a ſufficient reaſon nothing 
can be, ſo the infinitely wiſe Being never determines himlelt to act 
without a ſufficient reaſon. 


_ Anſwer. Scales and balances, and all other things beſides a ſpi- 
Nor being endowed with a will arc, properly and philoſophically 
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ſpeaking, paſſive beings ; and therefore they muſt have ſome other 
reaion or cauſe from without, ſufficient to determine them one 
way rather than another, before they can be determined: But 
ſpirits are beings of an active nature, the ſpring of action is a rea 
lomething within themſelves and by which they can deter- 
mine themſelves. The will of God is an active and felt-deter. 
mining power; and the will of man perhaps in this reſpe& 
is the chief image of God in this lower world, as it is an active 
power that can determine itſelf. Why muſt all beings and all their 
poweis be ſuppoſed to be paſſive, and be determined by ſome— 
thing extrinſical? It is granted indeed, that the will ſometimes 
borrows a reaſon for its determination from various occaſions or 
arguments: Sometimes from very ſtrong motives, and the tranſ- 
cendently ſuperior fitneſſes of things, ſometimes from weaker mo- 
tives, where the fitneſs of things does but juſt appear ſuperior ; 
and ſometimes itſelf determines its own choice between things in 


themſelves indifferent, and where there it no ſuperior fitneſs at all, 


or at leaſt none that appears. 


Yet let it be agajn obſerved here, as I have intimated before, 
that when two equal things are propoſed to the will, there may be 
a very ſufficient reafon wliy it ſhould determine its choice in gene. 
ral . way or other, though there be no ſufficient reaſon in 
the things themſelves for determining in this way rather than that. 
There is very ſufficient reaſon why a hungry man ſhould eat, when 
two equal pieces of bread lie before him; but he may chuſe which 
piece he will eat, without any other reaſon than becauſe he will. 
So there may be very ſufficient reaſon why God ſhould create a 
world; but if you aſk why he thould create this fort of world rather 
than anotlicr, and this fort of creatures rather than others, which 
may be equally fit, he borrows the reaſon for it only from himſelf; 
his own good pleaſure is a ſufficient reaſon : He doth it becauſe he 
will; nor is any other reaſon neceſſary beſides his own felt-deter- 
mining power. It is ſupremely fit he ſhould do what he pleaſes. 
Why muſt the will of God be ſuch a paſſive power as is not able tv 
act of and from itſelf ? 


Objection III. This doctrine of liberty repreſents the will of au 
intelligent being as a fort of blind power determining itſelf without 
reaſon in many inſtances, acting without any motive, chuſing and 
preferring one thing to another without any ground of choice or 
preference ; whereas in all intelligent beings, whether God or man, 
there are no ſuch blind principlgs of choice or action. 

Anſwer I. It is granted indeed, that this doctrine does not aſcribe 
underſtanding, or fight and perception to the will, for that would 
be to confound thote two diſtinct powers or principles in a ſpirit: 
But this doctrine keeps thoſe two powers of underitanding and wil 
in their proper characters; the ee aggere'n ſees or percelves 
truth and faiſehood, fitneſs and untitneſs, good and evil, as far as 
any ſuch characters or qualitics appear, and the will treely deter- 
mines and chuſes after this perception, as it pleaſes. Generally 
indecd, and according to nature, the will receives direction for 15 
own chbice or determination from the perceptions of the under 
ſtanding, where ſuperior fitneſs or goodneſs appears: In an unwile 
being it does not certainly and conttantly ſo chule or determine 
In a wiſe and good being it always chuſes according to this appear” 
ing fitneſs. But where this ſuperior fitneſs or goodneſs either! 
not, or does not appear, what can poſſibly remain, but that (LC Wi 
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of the wiſeſt being muſt forbear to chuſe, act and determine at all, 
or elſe it muſt determine, chuſe and act of itſelf and from itfelt ? 


Anſwer II. Let it be remembered here, what has been hinted in 
ſome of the former ſections, that though the underſtanding and will 
are not improperly repreſented as two diſtinct powers of a ſpirit, 
yet they are not two diſtinct beings or ſubſtances : It is one and the 
ſame ſpirit, the ſame intelligent and rational being that both under- 
ſtands and wills, that perceives the fitneſs or goodneſs of things, and 
that generally acts or chuſes according to this perception: And 
theretore this one ſpirit, this rational being which has the determin- 
ing power as well as the perceptive power, and which properly de- 
termines and chuſes as well as perceives, is no fuch blind agent as 
the objection repreſents. 


And yet it muſt be acknowledged, that where the fitneſs or un- 
fitneſs, the good or evil of things does not appear to this rational 
being, or this ſpirit, where it can diſcover no ſuperior fitneſs or 
goodneſs, there it muſt act by its own choice, and determine itſelf 
as it pleaſes, when it has no other guide or rule for ſelf-determin- 
ation: And the matter of fact in many inſtances is ſo plain as not to 
be denied. When two cakes lie before a hungry man, in which no 
manner of difference appears either in the colour, ſituation, quan- 
tity or inviting qualities of them, it is indeed his hunger is the mo- 
tive which rcally determines him to cat one of them; and it is a 
rational, and not a blind irrational action to take one of theſe cakes 
and cat it. The man is guided by reaſon, ſo far as reaſon can poſ- 
ſibly guide him. But when reaſon utterly ceaſes to guide or direct 
the man, becauſe of the equality of the two cakes, there it muſt be 
merely the ſelf-moving power or the will of this rational being 
which determines which of the two cakes he thall eat, becauſe 
there is no fuperior motive or reaſon to chuſe one rather than the 
other. One might ſay the ſame concerning two new guineas, or 
new halfpence offered to our choice. In ſuch a cafe, I plainly feel 
myſelf to determine my own choice in and of myſelf, and I am con- 
ſcious of no ſuperior motive, I know of nothing without me that 
makes me prefer one to the other: Now is it poſtible that I can be 
dere by a ſuperior motive or moral cauſe, of which I have 
no manner of knowledge, no conſciouſneſs, no idea? Is this a mo- 
tive ? Is this ſuaſion or moral caſualty 8 


In this place I cannot forbear to cite what I lately read, upon m 
review of theſe eſſays, in the notes on Archbiſhop King's Treatiſe 
on the Origin ot Evil: To argue ſtill that ſome minute imperceptible cauſes, 
ſome particular circumſtances in our own bodies, or thoſe about us, muſt deter- 
mine even theſe ſeemingly indifferent actions, is either running into the abſurdity 
of making us aft upon mottres whnch we do not apprehend : or ſuying that we 
act mechanically, that is, do not act at all: And in the laſt place, to ſay, that 
we are determined to chuſe any of theſe trifles qu as we happen to fix our 
thoughts upon it in particular at the very in/tant of action, is either attribuling 
all to the ſelf-moring power of the mind, which is granting the queſtion ; or 
elſe referring us to the minute and imperceptible caujes abore-mentioned ; or 
elſe obtruding upon us that idle unmeaning word Chance inſtead of a phyſical 
cauſe, which is ſaying nothing at all, [Tow hard muſt men be preſſed under an 


wpotheſis, when they fly to ſuch eraſire ſhifts as theje ! How much enfier and 

better would it be to give up all ſuch unknown and unaccountable impulſes, and 

OW that both common ſenſe and experience dictate an independent, free, ef- 

pres i K the erue, the obcivus, the only ſource ¶ action? page 165, 
rien Ht. 
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Objection IV. But whatſoever may be faid of the blind and arhi. 
trary determinations of the will of man, without reaſon and without 
motive, ſurely it is not ſo with the great and bleſſed God; all his 
actions are wile, and fit, and good: His will always chuſes and de- 
termines according to the fitneſs or unfitneſs of things: He never 
does any thing in an arbitrary manner, or by mere will and plea. 
ſure; and though we are at a lols to find out the ſuperior fitneſs or 
untitneſs of many things by which the divine will is determined to 
chuſe or refuſe, yet he who hath all the infinite ideas of things real 
and poffible within the graſp of his underſtanding, can fee thoſe 
ſuperior fitneſſes or untitneſſes which are untearchable to us, and he 
always determines and acts according to them: for infinite witdom 
cannot act otherwiſe. 


Anſwer. To guard againſt the charge of ſuppoſing the great God 
to act in an arbitrary manner, without good reaſon, and without 
fit motives, let it be again confidered, what has been often hinted 
before, that God never decrees or acts in general without a juſt 
deſign and reaſon tor it, and a proper end to be obtained by it: as 
for inſtance; it God determine to create rather than not to create, 
there was probably a reaſon for it taken from the conſequences of 
creation which the bleſſed God deiigned, and had in his view: 
But when ſeveral diftin& and different creatures or worlds appear in 
idea to his infinite underſtanding, in any of which there is no fupe- 
rior fitneſs, but which in themielves are equally fit, and by each 
of which, conſidered 2s means, he may equally obtain the ſame 
end, then he muſt chuſe one of theſe means, that is, one of theſe 
worlds in particular, only by the determination of his own will: 
And if this be called ſovereign and arbitrary conduct, it is ſtill no 
more than the eternal nature of things requires, and it ſhews him 
to be a proper ſovereign over all his creatures, and to have a com- 
plete freedom of indifterence or abſolute choice in theſe bis 
determinations. 


Objection V. Perhaps it will be objeQed here, that if two things 
are perfectly equal, and it the will of God or man determines itſelf to 
chuſe one of them without a ſufficient reaſon taken trom the things, 
to determine it, then it is determined by mere chance or accident: 
Now it is very hard to ſuppoſe concerning any wiſe being, and 
eſpecially concerning the al]-wiſe God, that in any initance of action 
he is determined by chance. 


Anſwer. Chance is a word invented to ſignify the production of 
an effect in the corporeal world, whoſe cauſe we ſee not, and for 
which we cannot account; then we ſay, it came by chance, as 
though there was no cauſe of it. Chances or accidents are fuch 
events as we ſee not the train of cauſes which produce them. But 
in the acts of the will there is nothing can be aſcribed to chance, 
for the will itſelf is the obvious cauſe of its own determinations. 
The word chance always means ſomething done without defign. 
Chance and defign ſtand in direct oppoſition to each other; and 
conſequently chance can never be properly applied to acts of the 
will, which is the ſpring of all deſign, and which deſigns to chuſe 
whatſoever it doth chu, whether there be any ſuperior fitneſs in 
the thing it chuſes or no; and it deſigns to determine itſelf to one 
thing where two things perfectly gqual are propoſed, merely be- 
cauſe it will. Nor can I think of any way to refute this doctrine 
which I have here propoled, unleſs we could: prove that among 
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all the infinite mediums which may appear to the human or the 
divine mind towards the attainment ot any propoſed end, there are 
no two mediums that are equal, or which cannot be equally accom- 
modated to their own purpoſes : And I think this is more than any 
man can prove. But this introduces the laſt objection. 


VI. If we may judge of things by the niceſt obſervations that we 
can poſſibly make among all the beings we know or converſe with, 
there is no ſuch thing in nature, nor ever was, as two things pro- 

oſed to the will of God or man which are perfectly equal or in- 
different, or wherein every circumſtance was fo entirely alike, that 
there is no reaſon for the will to incline to one fide rather than the 
other. There is no ſuch thing as two leaves of a tree exactly alike ; 
you may travel and ſearch till your feet and your eyes ache, and 
never find them. Even in two grains of ſand, or two drops of milk 
or water, microicopes will always ſhew you ſome difference; and 
therefore this doctrine of two or more things Fa equal is 
founded upon a mere imaginary ſuppoſition, and the hypotheſis 
that is built upon it cannot ſtand. 


Anſwer. What if there are no two leaves of trees, no two grains 
of ſand, or drops of water or milk perfectly alike, becauſe they are 
all compounded bodies? Yet in two bodies perfectly ſimple, ſuch 
as two pieces of ſolid matter without a pore, there may be perfect 
equality and likeneſs. And ſurely if not in fact, yet in the divine 
idea of poſhbles there may be many parts of matter perfectly hike 
and equal. If we are allowed to talk of two diſtinct parts of time, 
or diſtinct parts of ſpace in which the world might have been 
created, it muſt be confeſſed that theſe parts of ſpace or time are 
perfectly alike, and conſequently that the determination of the will 
of God to create the world in one of theſe parts of time or ſpace 
rather than another, was entirely from his own will. If one would 
deſcend to the minute ſpecific particles of which diſtinct bodies are 
compoſed, we ſhould ſee abundant reaſon to believe there are 
thouſands of ſuch little particles or atoms of matter, which, are 
perfectly equal and alike, and could give no diſtinct determination 
to the will of God where to place them. Is it not acknowledged 
by philoſophers that the —— kinds of bodies are made up of 
corpuſcles, of different thapes and different fizes ; but that each 
8 kind is made of ſimilar corpuſcles, and nearly equal allo ? 

hus for inſtance, the particles of common water have ſome eſſen- 
tial difference from the particles of oil, blood, quickſilver, animal 
or vegetable juices, and other liquids; but they are, in a great mea- 
lure, if not univerſally, fimilar among themſelves : Now if we 
conſider the immenſe quantity of pure water which is in this world, 
and the innumerable ſmall effential particles that compoſe it, is 
there not abundant reaſon to ſuppoſe that millions of theſe particles 
are equal and alike, rather than to imagine that God the Creator 
took ſpecial care that among the innumerable millions of theſe 
aqueous particles which he made in all the rivers and oceans in the 
world, 2 ſhould not be two of them alike and equal; and yet 
that all of them ſhould be „ 6 ual, and ſo much alike, as 
to diſtinguiſh them from the particles of all other bodies ? 


We might uſe the ſame ſort of reaſoning concerning the particles 
that compoſe air, light, ſun- beams, concerning earth, ſand, ſtone 
and chalk, concerning graſs, herbs, leayes and trees; the hair, 
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{kin, fleſh and bones of animals, and all other ſpecitic particles 
of bodies whether ſolid or fluid, that compoſe this lower world 
We might aſcend to the ſun, the vaſteſt of all bodies, and conſider 
the infinite myriads of luminous or fiery particles which go to com- 
pole it, or which have been ifluing from it every moment fince its 
creation, and all theſe perhaps are vaſtly more in number than go 
to compoſe all the planets put together, and then enquire, whether 
there are not two of all theſe particles exactly alike : his argument 
would run through the whole univerſe of the planetary worlds, with 
all their contents and inhabitants; and can we ſuppoſe that the 
Creator took ſuch exact care as never to make two particles of any 
body perfectly equal and ſimiliar, and at the fame time that he 
took care to make cach of them ſo nearly equal and ſimiliar as to 
keep all the particles of one ſpecies of bodies in ſhape and fize 
tufficient] Hitinet from the particles that compoſe every other 
Ipecies ? He that can ſuppoſe this, plainly appears to ſerve an 
hypotheſis. It is evident enough that the objector's ſuppofition, 
that there are no two things equal and alike, is only brought in to 
oppole this doctrine which 1 have laid down, and that without any 
proof, or indeed probability: And the ſuppotition that there are 
or may be a multitude of things which are cntircly alike and equal, 
is certainly a poſſible thing, and vaſtly the more probable of the 
two. If we had no proof ot it, yet the various difficultics or ſeem- 
ing abſurdities that preſs hard upon the contrary ſuppoſition, ri: 
that no two things are equal, and that the will of God or man is always deter- 
mined by ume fupertor filneſs of things, would incline one to renounce 
that hypothehs. "Theſe will be repreſented at large in the next 
ſection. | 

Since the firſt edition of this book an ingenious friend has pro- 
poſed this object ion, viz. If God exerts his creating power, he hath ſon 
reaſon for it taken from the preferableneſs of the exiſtence of what he creates to 1s 
non-exiſtence ; otherwiſe he would never create at all. To this I an{wer, 
This is more than can be proved, for the non-exiſtence of that 
creature may be as fit in itſelf as the exiſtence of it; and God might 
have created another being equally fit in the room of it, by the 
mere determination of his own will. My friend goes on, AHF of two 
paſtble objects equally fit to be chojen, he gives exiſtence to one, leaving the 
other in its non-exiftent ſtate, the reaſon of his creating but one is the _ 
of any good reajon for creating of both, Anſwer, It is poſhble there 
might be equal reaſon for the creation of one or of both, that1s, 
no reaſon at all in ſuperior fitnets : but the exiſtence of one rather 
than both may be entirely owing to the will of God. Or ſuppoſe 
God was determined by ſuperior fitneſs to create one out of two 
poſſihles rather than both, yet the exiſtence or the non-exiſtence 
of either of them alone, may have equal fitneſs, though the cxiſt- 
ence of both ſhould be ſuppoſed unfit. But how ready are we to 
loſe and confound our thoughts in this abſtract reaſoning upon di. 
vine ideas and decrees, which are indeed too high and too hard 
fer us; and it becomes us not to be too poſitive and pretumptuous 
upon either fide of ſuch ſublime and abſtruſe reaſonings. 


Sect. VII. - Ie Difficulties that attend the contrary Scheme. 


When we enter into a narrow diſquiſition of the eternal counſel 
of God, and the determinations of his will, perhaps we thall find 
ſome difficulties * us on all ſides, which cannot be clearly 
and completely relicyed by the underſtanding and reaſoning powe!'? 
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of man, at leaſt in this preſent ſtate. I do not pretend that my ſet 
of ſentiments is entirely free from all: But the chief difficulty is to 
find any ſcheme which has leſs or fewer than this which 1 have 
repreſented. Till I fee that done, 1 think I muſt be content to 
abide where I am. It is poſſible I may meet with ſome new ob- 
jections againſt mine, which I had not thought of before; but 
while every ſcheme has ſome hardſhips, I periuade myſelf that 
hypotheſis may ſtill be allowed to come neareſt to the truth, which 
has the leaſt and feweſt difficulties attending it. But when the 
difficulties are many more and greater winch hang upon any one 
human ſcheme than do upon another, we are naturally led to ſup- 
pote that fuch a ſcheme can never be true, or at leaſt that it is by no 
means ſo probable as the oppoſite, Let us then conſider what will 
be the conſequences of ſuppoſing that the divine will in all its de- 
terminations and decrees whatſoever, is univerſally, certainly and 
unaltcrably influenced by the ſuperior fitneis of things. 


Difficulty I. Then there is nothing amongſt all the works of 
God's creation, or his providence, or his government of creatures 
through time or cternity, left tree to him with a liberty of choice or 
indifference, ſince this opinion ſuppoſes there is but one ſingle train 
of fitteſt things, or one ſet of things ſupremely fit among all the 
millions of ſuppoled poſſibles that come within the divine ſurvey. 
Has it not been always faid, and that with great truth and juſtice, 
that all creatures are contingent beings, and that they might not 
have been. But according to this ſuppoſition no creature exiſting 
is a contingent being, for its ſuperior fitneſs made its exiſtence ne- 
ceſſary. And upon this hypotheſis every atom in the creation, to- 
gether with the thape of it, and the ſize and ſituation of it through 
the whole univerſe, every motion in the world of Corporeal 
nature appointed by God, together with the times and periods, 
minutes and moments of every event, the leaſt as well as the great- 
ett, except thoſe which are introduced by inferior ſpirits, are all 
eternally neceſſary, becauſe they are the fitteſt that could be. 


And I might add, they are as unchangeably neceſlary as the 
being of God himſelf, that is, with a conſequential, if not with a 
ſimultaneous neceſſity ; for at leaſt from the very poſition of his 
eſlence and exiſtence, all conceivable things, with all their infinite 
relations and their eternal fitneſſes ariſe, and they all appear to his 
view: And the only one ſcheme of things which is moſt tit, is 
neceſſarily determined by him into exiſtence and actual futurity, 
with all the minuteſt parts and appendices thereof, becauſe he ſees 
the ſuperior fitneſs of them all: Thus the leaſt appearance and 
event in the corporeal world throughout all the ages of creation 
and providence, is unalterably neceſſary, if not equally neceſſary 
with God's own being. Let us ſee now how ſuch a propoſition 
would ſound, and with what aſpe& ſuch a ſcheme of things would 
appear to our minds, if we enter into the detail of them. Ihen God 
could not have abſtained from making this our world at all, nor 
ſcom making it juſt ſuch as it is, nor withheld his hand from creation 
one moment longer : then he could not have made one more planet 
or ſtar, or one leſs than he has done: nay, not ſo much as one atom 
or duſt more or leſs in any {tar or planet, nor have placed them in 
any other form. He could not have given the ſun one more 

dam, nor any morning ſince the creation one more gleam of light, 
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or one leſs ſhade of darkneſs. Then the ever- bleſſed God could no: ¶ ma 
have been Nappy one moment longer in ſolitude, or without me 
creatures, nor begun to form any part ot this univerſe, or this globe ¶ be 
earlier or later than he did; nor could he have cauſed one ſpire of ſt 
graſs to grow on this earth, nor one drop of water in the fea, nor one ¶ ma 
ſand more or leſs at the bottom of it. He could not continue the par 
material world, nor any atom of it a moment longer in exiſtence, N. 


nor have fixed the periods even of the minuteſt beings any other. ch 
wiſe than he has done. Not a drop of rain could fall, not a particle thi 
of water flow, nor a duſky atom of ſmoke aſcend in any other man- for 


ner, nor at any other minute than it doth; nor could the great God cha 
have decreed it otherwiſe in the Jeaſt — ſo far as mere cor- Hof! 
real nature is concerned therein, becauſe each of theſe was che 


upremely fit, together with the original train of caufes which ( 
neceſſarily produced them. whe 
But if it be allowed, that in any of theſe minute and inconfiderable N 
things, God may determine freely and merely by his own will with- are. 


out ſuperior fitneſs, why may he not determine ten thouſand other wn t 
things, which feem to us of gregter importance, merely by his own cle 
will without ſuperior fitneſs? But on the contrary, it God cannot do 


any thing without the view of ſuperior fitneſs, this difficulty will ex- WW 
tend to the affairs of human nature alſo, and to the works of provi. MW 
dence, redemption and grace, as well as to the inanimate world and 6 Pc 
God's creating influences. Ihe Americans and the Hottentots could Jate 
not have been formed otherwiſe than under ſuch ſpecial diſadvan- / 
tages ; nor could Great-Britain have had the goſpel withheld from it tw 
one moment longer. Nor indeed, according to this ſcheme, could vie 
God have withheld his Son from being ſent to redeem the world, cre 
nor withheld his Spirit with all its gifts and influences from the inha- cre 
bitants of this globe, nor have omitted any one miracle towards the ver 
» Propagation of this goſpel; for the will of God was abſolutely deter- all 
mined to do all this by its ſuperior fitneſs. tre, 
What ſtrange doctrine is this, contrary to all our ideas of the fin 


dominion of God ? Does it not deſtroy the glory of his liberty of 
choice, and take away from the Creator and Governor and Benefac- 
tor of the world, that moſt free and ſovereign agent, all the glory of aer 


this ſort of freedom ? Does it not ſeem to make him a kind of in- Nag 
—— inſtrument of eternal necefhty, an almoſt mechanical 5 
medium of fate, and introduce Mr. Hobbes's doctrine of fatality and 1 
neceſſity into all things that God hatli to do with? Doth it not ſeem 46 
to repreſent God as a being of vaſt underitanding and conſcioutnels, inh 
as well as of power and efficiency, but {till to leave him withouta ere 
will to chuſe among all the objects within his view? In ſhort, it la 
ſeems to make the bleſſed God a ſort of almighty miniſter of tate 8 
under its univerſal and ſupreme influence. Thus ſpeaks the hea- * 
then {toic in a tragedy : | influ 

« Quz nexa ſuis currunt cauſis — 

Non licet ipium vertiſſe Jovem. — Seneca. doe 

& Thus cauſes run, a long connected train; men 

Not Jove himſelt can break th' eternal chain.“ a can 
And it was the profeſſed ſentiment of ſome of the ancicnts, that — 
Fate was above the gods, | min, 


Is it not abundantly better to ſuppoſe that among the infinite — 
variety of poſſibles in the ſurvey of the great God, there might be * 
| a 
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many ſchemes of grand defign, and many mediums of accompliſh- 
ment, both in the larger and minuter parts of them, which might 
be equally fit and proper ? And that God by his own will deter- 
mined which ſcheme he'would chuſe, and which medium he would 
make uſe of to bring it to paſs? And that he made or rendered this 
particular icheme and theſe mediums become, if I may fo expreſs 
1, more fit and good, that is, pleating and agreeable by his own 
chuſing them? So a man, when he has once choſen for himſelf one 
thing out of many which he propoſed to himſelt, and all which be- 
fore appeared to him to be equally good, makes that which he has 
choſen particularly more agreeable and good to himſelf by his choice 
of it, and for ever after prefers it becauſe his own will has actually 
choſen it: He delights in his own free choice. 


Objection. Perhaps it may be replied here, that eren according to the 


ſcheme that I have propoſed, all thoſe things are allowed to be eternally and un- 


changeably neceſſury in which God beholds a juperior fitneſs; and theje perhaps 
are far more in number than thoſe which have n1 ſuch ſuperior filnefs, or which 
in themſelves are equal and indifferent : And then it will follow that even in this 
{theme of mine, fatality is introduced into far the greateſt parts of the works of 


God.“ For if there be the leaſt degree of inequality in any tuo or more ob- 


jedts, the divine wiſulom beholds it, and finds out the ſuperior fitnejs, and is deter- 
mined thereby ; And then probably there are but few things left which have ſuch 
a perfect equality in them, as to be the objetts of free choice ; All the reſt is mere 
fate. 

Anſwer. But to this I anſwer, That if we ſuppoſe no more than 
two different forts of worlds to have had equal fitneſs in the divine 
view, before he chole to create one of them, together with the 
creatures and the inhabitan's in them, then it follows that ever 
creature and every circumſtance of every creature in this one uni- 
verſe or world, which God has actually choſen and created, were 
all matters of indifference, and conſequently were the object of his 
free choice: For though every creature in this univerſe, or the 
world which is now made, ſhould be allowed to have a ſuperior 
fitneſs with regard to the place it holds in this preſent univerſe 
which 1s very- improbable, and more than can be proved, yet 
think we mult own that every individual part or creature of this 
world, together with this world itfelf, once ſtood in the view of God 
as a matter of mere indifference, and an object of tree choice, fince 
another fort of world might have heen created, with all its different 
parts, creatures or inhabitants. We might proceed further, and 
lay the fame concerning every ſingle planet, and the creatures or 
inhabitants in it, and perhaps concerning every large ſpot of land, 
every mountain, every iſland, every ſea and river in any of theſe 
planets, that they might have been altered as to ſome atoms or 


Another ohjection is raiſed here: It there be any one thing to which God is 
influenced by ſuperior fitneſs, this is fatality: and if ſuch a fatality be allowed in one 
thing why may 1t not in all? Or if one or a few ſuch inftances in God's works do not 
ner fatality, why ſhould many or all infer it? Anſwer I. As we do not charge the 
octrine of fatality on men upon a ſuppoſition of ſome of the volitions or actions of 
men to he determined neceffarily, fince the reſt and greateſt part are free, ſo neither 
can fatality be charged on God, fince the chief and largeſt part of his actions ad extra 
ae free alſo, as will appear further in what follows: II. Whatſoever ideas or pro- 
Politions, whatſoever eternal truths, or rules of virtue may be neceſſary in the divine 
mini, yet there is not ſo much as the real exiſtence of one creature neceſſary, and ſo 
ality is utterly excluded; ſince all created beings are contingent till the will of 
| 4 determine tnem into exiſtence, See difficulty I. preceding, See alſo the anſwer 
2 the objeRion in this very page. x 8 | 
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drops that compole them, though the other p_ of that planetary 
world had been the ſame : And this reaſonable ſuppoſition provides 
objects enough for the divine choice, and the freedom of the will of 
God to exert itlelf, We might alſo deſcend to much minuter part; 
of the creation, to every tree, and leat, and flower, to every plant 
and animal, to every feather and hair of fowl and beaſt, as well as 
to the inanimate parts of any of theſe globes : There does not ſeem 
to be an abſolute neceſſity that every minute part, and pore ang 
fibre of every ſpecies and of every individual ſhould be preciſely 
what they now are, even though the chief part of the form of cach 
of them were the fame as it is: And this will ſtill provide new ob- 
jects for the choice of God, and his perfect liberty. Thus his ac- 
tions of free choice in our world will be vaſtly more numerous than 
thoſe to which he is any way determined by a ſuperior fitneſs 
Nay, every act of God and his determination of any or every cir- 
cumſtance relating to every creature in the preſent univerſe, will 
be an act of his tree choice or liberty of indifterence, it we allow, as 
I ſaid before, but two general ſchemes of a creable univerſe to have 
been equally tit; even though every particular part of each univerſe 
were ſuppoled to be necetlary to its own whole, and therefore 
ſupremely fit in that particular univerſe, if language will allow ſuch 
an expreſſion. Ihis doctrine therefore is ſo far from fatality in 
every part ot it, that 1t makes every creature or exiſtent being in the 
preſent natural world the object of God's free choice. 


Difficulty II. According to this ſuppoſed ſcheme, that is, if one ſingle 
Hing be the only fitteſt, and if God be determined neceffarily to this 
one thing, then the free grace and goodneſs of God, and the ſpecial 
thankfulneſs of man for his benefits, ſeem to be much diminiſhed, 
and in ſome meaſure precluded : For in this view of things, God 
could not beſtow dne grain of favour more or leſs upon any crea- 
ture than he hath done; nor could he have choſen any other object 
for the exerciſe of his mercy and goodneſs, either among the va- 
rieties of the animal or intellectual creatures than what he has 
choſen. And would not this take away a great part of my obliga- 
tion to thankfulneſs for any of his benefits, and in ſome meaſure 
cancel my obligations to thank him for his choice of me to: be the 
object of them, if I muſt believe that God could not have withheld 
theſe benefits from me, nor could have choſen any other object for 
thoſe bleſſings which he has made me partaker of, nor given me a 
grain leſs of any good thing which I enjoy relating to this life or 
another ? It is true, you will ſay, God has done me as much goo 
as he could do, and therefore I am under the higheſt obligations to 
him: But let jt be remembered alſo, if I may dare to expreſs the 
conſequence of this opinion, that he has made me as a as he 
could make me, according to this ſcheme, and ſec whether this 
does not dimĩniſh or vacate a great part of this obligation. 


Will not this deſtroy, or at leaft vaſtly abate the reaſons of gra- 
iitude and love to God in thoſe who receive his favours, when Kings 
and ſlaves, rich men and beggars, ſtrong men and cripples, 3 
whoſe life is filled with pain and poverty, or whoſe whole period 0 
life is affluence and eaſe, were diſtinguiſhed only and necetiarily by 
the ſuperior fitneſs of their circumſtances ? What is there of _ 
mercy in his diſpoſal of benefits ? What can we find of mercy in the 
decrce or providence of God, which diſtinguiſhes the happy from 
the miſęrable? What is it that raiſes them above the others, hut 
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that God was neceſlarily determined to divide theſe diſtin& por- 
tions to them all by the ſuperior fitneſs of things? And have not 
Abraham the friend of God, David the King, Paul the apoſtle, Sir 
Iſaac Newton the philoſopher, Judas the traitor, Irus the cripple, 
Davus the ſlave, and Jack Adams the idiot, all equal reaſon of 
thankfulneſs to the free bounty of their Maker, ſince ſo far as he 
acted in their compoſition of ion or body, oi in their original 
circumſtances of hte, he determined each in ſuch a particular 
manner, becauſe his own will was thus neceſſarily determined, 
and therefore he could not have done otherwiſe. 


III. If there be but one ſuch ſaperior fitneſs among all the ends 
and means which are in the comprehenſive turvev of God, and if 
God be under an unalterable neceſſity of determining according to 
this ſuperior fitneſs, thence it will follow that every thing poſſible is 
neceſlary, and every thing that is not necellary is impoſſible. Ihere 
is ſcarce any real difference between things neceflary, and things 
pothble, even in the view of God himſelf, according to this ſcheme 
of all things being determined by ſupreme titnefs, The difference 
is chiefly in our apprehenſion, by reaſon of our ſhort-fighted views 
of things, who cannot diſcover this ſuperior fitneſs. But in reality, 
and in the fight of God, according to this hypotheſis, nothing is 
poſſible to be done by God himſelf but what hath this ſuperior fit- 
neſs, and that is always neceſſary, and muſt be done. And accord- 
ing to this opinion allo, what is not neceflary is really impoſhble, 
and can never come into exiſtence, becauſe it has not this fuperio 
titnefs. In this way of thinking, there neither is, nor ever was r 
medium between the neceſſity of what is future, and the impoth- 
bility of that which is not future, ſince there is but one fitteſt means 
or end, and that is neceſſarily future; but what is not fitteſt is for 
ever impoſſible, and always was ſo. Now does not this appear 
ſtrange and incredible. doctrine ? 


I know it will be objected here, that this way of talking con- 
founds metaphyſical neceſſity with moral neceſſity, which axe very diſ- 
tinct things. A metaphyſical neceſſity, tay ſome, is a neceſſity 


arifing from the eſſence or nature of things, and takes place only 


where the oppoſite implies a contradiction; fo all the ſemidia- 
meters of a circle are neceſſarily equal, becauſe it is inconſiſtent in 
the nature of things they ſhould be unequal. But a moral neceffity 
is that whereby a moſt wiſe being is neceſfarily led to chuſe that 
which is beſt, or to act that which is fitteſt. Now in this view 
there is a wide difference, ſay they, betwixt things neceſſary and 
poffible, that is, things that are metaphy tically poſſible and which 
are morally neceſlary. A thing is ſaid to be metaphytically poſ- 
fible wherein there is no inconhiſtence in the nature of things, and 
ſuch are ten thouſand eſſences which yet ſhall never exitt : And 
this is very different from a thing which is morally neceflary, that 
is, which an all wiſe being wills and chuſes out of ten thouſand 
luppoſed poſſibles, becauſe of its ſuperior fitneſs, even though divine 
witdom cannot chuſe otherwiſe. But to this 1 anſwer, 

That in philoſophical ſtrictneſs and the truth of things, this moral 
necefity and impoſſibility, and this metaphyſical neceſſity end impoſſibility will 
4ppear to be very near a-kin : And though there may bo ſome dit- 
crence between theſe two neceflaries, viz, moral and metaphy- 
lical, as to the immediate and proxime cauſe and reaton ot their 
neceſſity, yet the neceſſity of both of them is a phyfcal or natural 
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neceſſity, they are both equally ſtrong and unalterable, and the 
original cauſe and reaſon why both of them are neceſſary, lies in 
the very nature of things. I might fay the ſame alfo concerning 
their impoſſibility: As tor example; if the being A cannot poffiblz 
exiſt becauſe it carries in it ſome ideas or properties which are na. 
turally inconſiſtent, ſo neither. can B poſſibly exift, becauſe it doth 
not carry in it a ſuperior fitneſs; fince, according to this hypotheſis, 
it is inconfiſtent with the nature of the all wite God to make B exif, 
becauſe it was not ſupremely fit; and it is inconſiſtent in the nature 
of things that B ſhould ever come into exiſtence, becaule it wanted 
one property neceſſary to the poſſibility of its exiſting, and that i; 
ſupreme fitneſs: Thus from the very nature of God, and from the 
nature of tliings, it is impoffible that B ſhould ever exiſt. And 
how much does this differ from a natural or phyfical impofhbility? 
Hence it appears, according to this hypotheſis, that it was true 
from eternity that every thing was naturally impoſſible which had 
not in its nature this ſuperior fitneſs ; and ii it had in its nature this 
ſuperior fitneſs, then it was not only poſſible, but had a fort of na. 
tural neceſlity to exiſt, which was the thing 1 undertook to prove, 
and which is the difficulty under which this opinion ſtill ſeems to 
labour, notwithſtanding the offered diſtinction. 


TV. Another difficulty that ſeems to bear hard upon this hypo- 
theſis, of all things being determined by ſuperior fitneſs, is this, viz, Then 
there would be ſcarce any real difterence between the moral and the 
paſitire laws of God. The one would be every whit as neceſſary as 
the other, both in themſelves as laws, and with regard to God the 
law-giver: For if all the poſitive commands and inſtitutions of God 
are given becauſe he ſaw an antecedent fitneſs and goodneſs in 
them ſuperior to any other commands that could be given at that 
time, and in thoſe circumſtances ; and if all his moral commands 
are given upon the ſame reaſon, will it not follow that the pofitive 
laws are as neceſſary for that time and thoſe circumſtances as the moral 
Jaws are in all times and circumſtances ? I ſay, allowing this dit. 
ference, that the moral commands are cally at all times and 
occaſions, and the poſitive only on ſome particular occaſions. And 
_ this hypotheſis, it is no more in the power of God to have 
altered the poſitive commands on thoſe particular occafions, that 
it is in his power to change the moral commands on any occation 
whatſoever. Then every pin and tack in the tabernacle of Moſes, 
every little punctilio and circumftance in all the Levitical rites 0 
purification and ſacrifice, every colour and thread which is of divine 
appointment in the curtains of the tabernacle, or the veſtments 0 
the prieſt, were as neceſſary at that time and place as the ten com. 
mands, or any rule of virtue and piety whatſoever; fince they did 
neceſſitate and determine the will * God to appoint them by hs 
ſeeing a ſuperior fitneſs and goodneſs in them all. It is true indeed, 
we who are ſhort-ſighted creatures, and cannot penetrate fo far into 
the fitneſs and unfitneſs of things cannot find out the potitive com, 
mands of God by our reaſoning, as we can many of the greater an 
more obvious moral laws: yet let it be obſerved alſo, that the!s 
moral laws in ſont of the leſler branches of them, and in th 
application to particular caſes, perhaps can hardly be found out 
by our ſhort and feeble reaſonings ; and in this reſpect the difference 
between moral and poſitive laws would grow leſs and leis, evel 
with regard to us, till in many inſtances the difference would varniſh 
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But with regard to God himſelf, and in the nature of things, they 
would be both equally neceſſary, and God could not appoint any 
of them otherwiſc than he has done. 


V. Then there would be no ſuch thing as any liberty of choice 
and indifference in the world, or at leaſt only among imperfect 
intelligent beings who are endowed with wills, and that but ſeldom 
too: And this verv liberty would ariſe merely from their imper- 
fection, that is, becauſe in ſome things they could not find the 
ſuperior fitne ts, fince they cannot extend their knowledge deep and 
wide enough to ſee all the titnefles and unfitneſſes of things. For 
according to this ſcheme, all the decrecs and actions of God the 
moſt perfect Spirit, about himſelf, or about his creatures, would be 
erer neceſſary ; and all the material creation, the whole univerſe 
of bodies, and every natural motion therein, ſo far as ordained by 
God even in their remoteſt cauſes, would be neceſsary from the 
beginning to the end of all things: And a very wife man who ſees 
the titneſses of things, would have ſcarce any thing of this freedom, 
for he would be always neceſsarily determined in Lis choice by this 
ſuperior fitneſs, 

But let us think a little further on this point : If this opinion were 
true in the whole ſcheme, and all ſpirits, perfect or imperfect, were 
neceſsarily determined to act according as things appeared fit or 
unit to the mind, and if theſe appearances were the neceſsary re- 
ſult of the ſituation of man or other intelligent creatures, whether 
wile or unwiſe, among a variety of objects; then, I think, there 
would be no freedom of choice, no liberty of indifterence at all, no 
proper ſelf-determining power, either in heaven or earth, either in 
God, angels or men, hut all would be one huge ſcheme of fatality 
both in the intellectual and material world. 


Shall it be replied here, what? Is there no liberty of indifference 
to be found any where but where the objects are entirely equal ? 
Have I not liberty of choice, when I chule one houſe to dwell in, 
or preter one picce of cloth to wear rather than another, becauſe 
| find one better and fitter for my uſe than another ? Does not all 
ae world call this a liberty of choice, and proper freedom of the 
will, notwithſtanding the ſuperior qualifications or motives that 
incſined me to chuſe this and refuſe that? 


L anſwer, and allow this to be a proper freedom or liberty of 
choice, ſuppoting the will only to be directed and inclined by theſe 
motives, and not powerfully and neceſsarily determined by them. 

ut if once we atsert the will to be neceſſarily determined by theſe 
mouves, then it has no proper ſelf-determining power in theſe 
uſtances, and the very idea of proper liberty vaniſhes and is loſt. 
nl indeed what great difference will there be between matter 
ww pirit, if both are determined to move or act only by external 
muences ? Both would be unactive or incapable of ſelf. activity; 
= one would have a conſciouſneſs of its actions which the other 
90 2 Is it not much better therefore to ſuppoſe, that the in- 
1 of motives in the underſtanding reaches no further than 
6 3 the will, without a certain or neceſsary determination of it 
"a Ones there are motives ariſing from ſuperior fitneſs ? And 
! ee mou reaſonably conceive both in this univerſe, as well as in 
this ns of poſſibles, that there are millions of objects wherein 
fill z berior fitneſs either is not, or does not appear; and here is 


wherein the will is determined by nothing but itſelf. 
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VI. It may be confidered as another difficulty and hardſhip 
which would attend this opinion, that there are a great number of 
ſcriptures which would have a moſt abſurd found, it they were 
to be interpreted upon this foot, viz. the neceflury determination . tle 
will of God in every thing by the antecedent and fupertor filnejs of things, 
"There is no act of proyu ence or grace which the ſcripture repie- 
Tents as a tree favour ot the bletſed God, but wouid be hereby 
made neceſlary, and God would be limited to that one object and 
that one action. Let us conſider a few particulars : 


Numb. iv. 37. Moſes faith to the Iſraelites, Becauje he lored th 
fathers, Abraham, Iſaac and ſucob, therefore he choſe their ed after then 
But in truth, ace vrding to this doctrine, he loved them becauſe 
they were the fitteſt tor his love, and God could not do otherwiſe; 
and he choſe them aad their ſeed, becauſe he could make no other 
choice. Deut. xxi. 5. The priefts the ſons of Levi, the Lord thy God hat 
chojen to mmiſter unto him; that is, becauſe he ſaw ſuch a ſuperior 
fitneſs in the {ons of Levi, that he could not chuſe any other tribe, 
Sam. x. 24. God choje Saul to make him a king, but he was deter- 
mined to it by the ſupcrior fitneſs of this choice. Pf. cxxx1. 13. 
Fhe Lord hath chojen Sion, he hath deſired it jor his habitation ; that is 
becayſe he ſaw it io fit, that he could not chuſe any other dwelling 
in that age. 1 Cor. i. 27. God hath choſen the fooliſh things of this world, 
and the weak things, and things that are deſpijed. It is true, he gives 3 
reaſon for it, tiz. that he might confound the wife, &c. but then it 1s 
— he could not have choſen the wiſe. the mighty and the 
nourable. II eff. ii. 13. God hath from the beginning choſen you to 
ſulratton; that is, becauſe it was fo ſupremeiy fit, that he could not 
pals you by without chuſing you. How frequent is the exprefhon 
In icripture of God's chufing this or that — or thing, this or that 
ly or nation, for particular purpoſes in his providence and 
grace? And it is repretented {till as a matter of free favour : But 
according to this interpretation, there is no true liberty of choice 0! 
treenmercy in all tlieſe things, ſince there was ſuch a ſuperior fitness 
on that fide, that it was not poſſible for God to have determined ut 
chute otherwife. | 


But let us proceed to ſome other texts. Eph. ii. 4. God who is rid 
mmercy, for his great lore wherewith he loved us, —hath quickened us 3 yo 
with Cirift But according to this opinion, he could not poſhbly have 
loved the Epheſians lets than he did, nor let them go on in then 
death of treſpaſſes and fins without quickening grace. 1 Tim. i. U., 
F was before a blajptemer and a perſecutor, ſaith St. Paul, but / obtaindd 
mercy—emd the grace of God, was exceeding abundant. But this opinie 
would interpret the words, that God could not withhold mercy from 
me, and therefore 1 obtained it: and the grace of God was exceedis 
abundant to me, becauſe it was not pofhible it ſhould have been es. 
Rom, ix. 23, 24. That he might make known the riches of his glory 01 
refels of mercy—not of the Jews only, but alſo of the gentiles : ut * 
opinion obſcures theſe riches of glorious grace, by ſhe wing that G0 
could chuſe no other veſſels of mercy but the Jews of old time, an 
the gentiles afterward, and in that proportion in which he cho 
them. Rom. x. 20. Iſiah grows very bold and ſuith, I was found 4 
them that jought me not ; that is, God was neceſſarily determined þ 
the ſuperior and antecedent titneſs of things to be found of tho 
ho never fought him. 


Andif we read the whole ninth chapter to the Romans, we fin 
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God is there reprefented as making a diſtinction of mercy between 
[fac and Iſhmael, ATT and Eſau, between the Jews 


and gentiles, firſt in favour of the Jews, and afterwards rejeCting 
the [ews, and receiving the gentiles : Let theſe texts be conſtrued 
in what ſenſe you pleaſe with regard to pertons, or families, or 
nations, Or with regard to temporal, ſpiritual, or eternal blefſings, 
{till all are repreſented by the apoſtle as inſtances of God's ſove- 
reign goodneſs and ſpecial mercy, in the tree choice of ſome, and 
the neglecting of others. But wow % this opinion, there is no 
ſuch ching as liberty of choice or indiference with God in any of 
theſe actions; for he could have ated no otherwiſe than he did in 
any one punctilio of grace or providence : His will was neceſſarily 
determined as to all his benefits of every kind, and to the perſons 
who were objects of them, by antecedent ſuperior fitneſs, ſo that he 
could not have beſtowed nor withheld theſe bleſſings in any other 
manner than he has withheld or beſtowed them. | 


I grant always, and have always granted, that whereſoever-there 
is ſuch an antecedent ſuperior fitneſs of things, God acts according 
to it ſo as never to contradict it, and particularly in alt his judicial 
proceedings as a Governor and Diſtributer ot rewards and punith- 
ments, ne has a conſtant regard to vice and virtue, to tuperior fitneſs 
and unſitneſs, though he may reward or rather beſtow beyond our 
merit, or he may punith lets. And even in acts of mere bounty and 
free goodneſs, we muſt always grant and ſuppoſe him never to act 
what is not fit. Yet we may allo fuppote, when we confider God 
as a Benefactor, that in his e ſurvcy of things, there may be a 
thouſand equally fit objects for this goodnets, and a thouſand equat 
ways of manifeiting it. Now this reatonable ſuppofition leaves 
him a very large field for the exerciſe of his ſovereign goodneſs 
and pleaſure, and the free determinations of his will and choice, 
both as to the bleſſings which he bettows, and the perſons or na- 
tions on whom he beitows them. 


. et us take one further ſtep, and ſhew that even the grace of God 
in ſendiug his own Son to redeem vs. is much obſcured by this opi- 
nion of the conſtant determination of the wilt of God by fome ſus: 
perior fitneſs ; John 11. 16. God /» loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whoſnerer belicceth on him ſhould not periſh, but have eternal 
life; that is, acc ording to this opinion, God fo greatly loved the world 
of mankind becauſe he ſaw it antecedently moſt ht for his love, and 
therefore could not love it leſs ; and he gare his only begotten Son, he- 
cauſe he ſaw it ſo ſupremely fit, that he could not withhold him ; 
and he made this covenant ot grace and propoſal of ſalvation, that 
uhoſverer belieceth in him ſkoutd not periſh, becauſe this propoſal was 10 
lupremely tit alſo, that it was not poſſible for him to make any other 


Covenant or any other propoſal of ſalvation, Verſe 17. God ſent not 


Mis Son to condemn the world, that is, becauſe he ſaw it unfit that he 
lhould do {o, and therefore he could not have ſent his Son on this 
dreadful errand. Romans v. 8. God commendeth his lee towards us, in 
that whale we were—{inncrs Chriſt died for us; but according to this doc- 
trine he was fo neceſſarily determined to give this particular inftance 
of love to finners, and to fave them in this manner, that he could not 
ave retuied to give his Son to die for them. What contrary turns 
would this ſort L. philoſophy give to this moſt divine inſtance of free 
and rich mercy in all the bible? 
4F2 
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Give me leave at the end of this catalogue of ſcriptures, to cite 
two or three which repreſent to us in a more expreſs manner, tha 
the will of God often determines itſelf with ſuch a ſuppoſition of 
ſuperior fitneſles, that he may diſplay his own godhead, and the 
independence of his actions. Rom. ix. 15. cited from Exod, 
XXX111. 19. J will make all my goodneſs to paſs before thee, and I will proclain 
the name of the Lord before thee : and I twill be gracious to whom I will te 
gacious, and I will ſhew mercy on whom 1 will ſhew mercy. . Now, as the 
name of the Lord is, I am what I am, or I wil be what I will be; Exod 
Wi, 14. ſo his correſpondent character in matters of pure grace and 
bounty is, / will do what I will do; that is, the will of God in matten 
of mere bounty is a ſelt-governing principle, and is determined only 
by itſelf in his moſt free and ſovereign inftances of grace and ble 
fing ; he hath no other determination but what ariſes from within 
himſelf, even the good pleaſure of his own will. 


How often is this thought repeated in the word of God? Hoy 
— — is this given as the only reaſon of his conduct, in his 
works of creation, and in his diſtributions of bleſſings in the king. 
dom of providence and the kingdom of grace? Mat. xi. 26. Even jo, 
Father, becauſe it pleajed thee, Rev. iv. 11. Thou haſt created all things, 0 
Lord, and for thy pleaſure they are and were created. Ia. xlvi. 9, 10. 
1 am God, and none elje—1 will do all my pleaſure, Mat. xx. 14, 15. [it 
not lawful for me to do what I will with my own ? 1 wall give to this laſt eren 
as unto ther. Rom. ix. 18. He hath mercy on whom he will, — The bleſſed 
God, conſidered as a Creator and as a Benefactor, worketh all things 
according to the counjel of his ten will; in a thouſand inftances his own 
will is his counſellor: He acts according to the good pleaſure of lis will 
which he hath purpoſed within himſelf ; Eph. i. 5, 9, II. 

And here let me conclude with the words of St. Paul, Rom. 
xi. 53, 36. who, when he had been tracing out the methods of the 
conduct of God towards the Jews and Gentzles, leaves the ſprings and 
reaſons of them all entirely within himſelf, and adores the great 
incomprehenſible ; How unſrarchable are his judgments, and his ways pai 
finding out ! Of him, and by him, and for him are all things ; to whom be glory 
Jor ever and ever, Amen. 
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PREFACE 


TO « THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST,” &c. 


— 


Tex author of theſe papers has been often grieved to ſee ſuch a new ſort of 


chriſtianity publiſhed and propagated in the world, as leaves out te frofiitiatury 
ſacrifice of cur bleſſed Saviour, and the ſundtiſying oper ations of the Holy Spirit, which in his 
eſteem are two of the chief glories of the goſpel. He humbly hopes it was a fin- 
cere zeal for thoſe momentous truths that ſet his pen at work, and a juft ſenſe of 
the influence which theſe truths have upon almoſt all that piety and virtue which 
can be called chriſtian. 


He leaves it to more learned writers to manage this controverſy in a way of ſtrict 
and regular diſpute. He hath choſen this manner of publiſhing his ſentiments, 
with ſome hope that they may be better accepted by thoſe who ſtand in moſt need 
of them, and particularly by the polite readers of the age, who-ſeek ſomething to 
entertain, as well as to inſtruct and profit. If there are anv ſudden ſtarts of thought 
found here out of place, any abrupt ſentences or paragrapns without that logical 
method or exact connexion, which would be expected in a ſet diſcourſe ; let it be 
remembered that this book is but a ſort of conmerſarion-piece among a few private 
friends, who pretend not to theological accuracies. 


As to the names introduced in this converſation, they are not deſigned to repre- 
ſent any particular perſon living: But if any of my readers ſhould find their own 
principles and their character deſcribed under the ſentiments of Agrippa or Cavenor, 
the author entreats them to believe that they are the perſons for whoſe ſake he 
took this pains, and he begs the favour of them to read without prejudice or par- 
tiality, and with a temper of mind ſuited to the weight and dignity of the ſubject, 
and that they would make ſcripture their only judge of truth and error in this de- 
bate, And may the good Spirit of God render this little diſcourſe uſeful to put 
ſome ſtop to the growth of theſe dangerous opinions, to recover thoſe who are 
fallen into error, and to eſtabliſh others wizo are waverivg in ſuch important points 
of the chriſtian faith, , 


THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST, 


AND THE 


OPERATIONS OF THE SPIRIT, &c. 


SECTION BR, Introduction; or, Agrippa's Creed recited and oppoſed, 


I; there no other way to defend chriſtianity, faith Paulinus to his 
friends, is there no other way to refute the cavils of the deif}, 


but by yielding up the peculiar glories of the goſpel? Can it never 


be vindicated as divine, unleſs we reduce it almoſt to the mere 
dictates of the light of nature, with Jeſus Chriſt ſet at the head of 
them only as a great prophet ? Many a doubter is not gone ſo far from 
chriſtianity as to deny the facts on which our holy religion de. 
ends; and they will allow that the chriſtian religion in general 
is ſupported by theſe facts, which have been delivered down to us 
a notorious and inconteſtable manner of evidence: But the ſpe- 
cial and important doctrines. of this religion, ſuch as the ſacrifice of 
ChriJ as @ proper atonement for fin, and our ſanttification by the Holy Spirit, 
which are taught ſo frequently and ſo expreilly in the new 'I eita- 
ment, carry ſomething in them ſo diſguſtful, not only to the reliſh 
of our modern intidels in general, but alto to the prejudices of ſome 
who profeſs chriſtianity, that they would fain evade theſe truths, 
and quit themſelves of them by tuch a conſtruction as really de- 
ſtroys them. Agrippa is a chriſtian of this ſtamp, a gentleman, as 
Iam told, of no conſiderable eſtate ; but it is ſaid, he makes a ſhin- 
ing figure when he appears in company. A tew weeks ago I ſawa 
— of his goſpel, and was informed it is the general ſenſe of 
many of his acquaintance both in town and country. I have thc 
paper here, and he expreſſes his creed in the following words: 


“ When the gentile nations bad loſt the knowledge of the truc 
God and his worſhip, and buried it under an immente load of ſuper- 
ſtitious follies; when they had baniſhed a great part of morality 
from their minds as mal as their practice, the bleſsed God 
thought proper to fend his own Son trom heaven to reſtore it. 
When the Jews, who were a people favoured with many divine re- 
velations, had turned their religion into ſuperſtition, by reſting upon 
the mere ceremonies of it with the negle& of moral virtues and 
inward piety, God determines this great reformer ſhould be of their 
nation. When the whole world of mankind was grown thus hor- 
rible degenerate, it pleaſcd God to {end this moſt glorious perſon 
Jeſus Chriſt into this world with peculiar commiſſion to reſtore the 
religion of nature, the knowledge of the one true God and his {p!- 
ritual worthip, inſtead of a load of ceremonies, whether human ot 
divine, and to teach the nations true virtue and piety without ſu- 
peritition : He was ſent to aſſure men of the pardon of their fins 
upon repentance, which indeed they Knew before, or their rea. 
fon might have taught them, but not quite ſo clearly, and to tell 
them that after death men ſhould be called to account for thei! 
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behaviour in this life, and that a future ſtate of long miſery ſhould 
attend the wicked, and a fair and laſting ſcene of happinets was 
provided for thoſe who were virtuous. This indeed, faith he, rea- 
ſon teaches us too, but the goipei tuperadds the reſurrection of the 
body. 

« And further, that this glorious perſon coming into the world 
for the reformation of it when it was ſo dreadtully corrupted, and 
preaching in oppoſition to the groſs errors and 1niquitics ot the age, 
it could not be expected that he thould eicape their rage and mia- 
lice : Thus he was condemned by the Jews, and crucihed by the 
Romans. Tins death of Chriſt on the croſs was a noble teſtimony 
which he gave as a martyr to the doctrines which he preached ; and 
it is dignified after the Jewith and caſtern manner with grand ex- 
prefſions in the New Leſtament, and repreſented in many ſa- 
crificial phraies, of which the Jews were extremely fond, ſuch as 
redeeming us by his blood, and making atonement for ſin, &c. becaule by 
his death he vindicated and ſcaled that doctrine, which taught the 
allured pardon of fin upon repentance, and the recovery of ſinners 
by new obedience to the tayour of God and eternal hfe. Before 
he left the world he appointed two ceremonies, viz. baptiſm and the 
Lord's-jupper ! the firſt by waſhing with water to repreſent to us 
that we muſt be waſhed from our fins, that is, we muſt repent and 
be reformed, and live a new lite if ever we would be pardoned and 
ſaved; and the ſecond by eating bread and drinking wine, to put 
us in mind that Jeſus Chriſt the Reformer of the world died in vin- 
dicativn of this doctrine of pardon of tin upon repentance, and to 
confirm the diſcoveries of this Hercy to fintul men. After this he 
role again from the dead, gave his twelve chief diſeiples a little 
further inſtruction about propagating this general reformation; 
then he aſcended to heaven, to intercede for men, and to rule over 
them, and afterward furniſhed the apoſtles with miraculous powers, 
on purpoſe to awaken the attention of the world to the rules of 
virtue and goodneſs, which they ſhould teach them in the name of 
Jeſus their Maſter: And therefore we are ſaid, in the New Teſta- 
ment, to be ſanctified by the Holy Spirit, becauſe the miracles 
wrought by the gitts of the Spirit ir i a ſtupid world into conſmler- 
ation, an4 allo did fomething toward the confirmation of thoſe 
truths which mankind were exhorted to conſider in order to their 
retormation-and ſalvation. 


He concludes his paper thus : “ Now if any man has any other 
creed made up of notions and myſteries which goes beyond all this, 
L aflirm that he draws more out of his bible than God ever putjinto it ; 
and though I will never be angry with him, ſays Agrippa, tor be- 
lieving more than I, yet I cannot but laugh at him for a ſtrong 
believer: I dare pronounce boldly he is not juſt of my religion, nor 
can I be of his; and if he thinks me but almoſt a chiiſtian, 1 
think him gone as much beyond chriſtianity?” » 


Paulinus was a gentleman of piety and great zeal for the goſpel 
of Chriſt. He lived far in the country, and was much retired from 
the world. Though he held ſome acquaintance with critics and 
learned authors, yet he read his bible with more conſtancy and ap- 
plication, and learned his religion thence. He was pretty well 
verſed in the writings, of St. Paul, but he had heard or known very 
little of Agrippa or his ſentiments till laſt March: Then he came 
to London, which he had not ſeen for ten or twelye years before, 
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and happened to get a ſight of this new creed. As ſoon as he had 
read it, he was much ſurprized and concerned that any man who 
protfeiſed himſelf a chriſtian ſhould loſe ſo much of bis faith; but 
was much more grieved when he found, by turther converſation, 
that his was the chriſtianity which was now growing in vogue; and 
upon his repetition of this creed in company, he repeated his con- 
cera and zeal. 


Muſt then, ſaid he, the og goſpel of our bleſſed Saviour be 
narrowed and curtailed at this rate, ard reduced almoſt to the mere 
religion ot nature? I acknowledge indeed, and I glory in it, that the 
goſpel which I find in the New Teſtament contains every article of 
natufy religion, and includes in it every thing that reaſon can teach 
us abMt God or virtue. Ihe man who renounces any one point 
of the religion of reaſon, fo far renounces chriſtianity alfo; for the 
doctrine of the bleſſed Jefus comprehends every part of it, and con- 
firms it tor ever. But when the light of nature and reaſon, in this 
fallen and degenerate ſtate, had appeared by the long and painful 
experiments of ſo many ages and nations, to be ineffectual to reform, 
to ſanctity and fave a vicious world, was not the glorious goſpel of 

Chriſt brought in to do that for us which the light of reaſon and na- 
ture could not do? Was it not made manifeſt enough by the jargon 
and wild opinions of the philoſophers that the world by wiſtom knew not 
God, nor the right way to recover his favour or his image? And was 
It not upon this view that God ſent his apoſtles with the meſſage of 
a crucihed Chriſt, and with that doctrine which the Greeks called 

fooliſhneſs, to ſave the poor and the humble believer ? Was not the 
Son of God ſent into this world to be the Saviour of ſinful men? And 
was he ordained to fave them only by teaching them over again the 
doctrines which philoſophy or reafon teaches ? No ſurely : Theſe 
doctrines were made originally for innocent man, and were found 
inſufhcient to reſtore him after his fall. But Chriſt was ſent, if we 

will believe the goſpel, to do that for us which the law and light of nature 
could not do, in that it was weak through our fleſh, that is, through our in- 
eapacity of fulfilling it: He was ſent down to die and be facriticed for 
the fins of men, that is, to ranſom or redeem men, who by their ſins 
had deſerved death, and to turn their ſinful or vicious hearts to the 
love of God and holinets, by the enlightening and ue e in- 
fluences and effectual operations of his Holy Spirit, to lead them not 
only into the belief and practice of the natural law of God, but alſo 
to teach them ſome new doctrines and duties, ſuch as faith in the 
blood of Chrift; Rom. iii. 25. Seeking juſtification before God not by any 
law of works, but by the righteouſneſs or obedience and death of Chriſt ; Gal. 
ni. 11—14. Rom. v. 9, 10, 18, 19. Love and obedience to Chriſt as our 

Lord and Saciour ; John xiv. 15. Heb. v. 9. Praying for the Spirit of 

God to entijzhten, renew and ſunctiſy us, and to help us in our addre(ſes to God 

enderery cluiy; John iii. 5, 6. . xi. 1—13. Rom. viii. 26. Lore 

to our enen ties by the example of Chriſt, and hope of the reſurrection of the body 
end eternal life through his death and riſing again, and his everlaſting inten- 
cefſion; Rom. viii. 11, 34. 1 Cor. xv. 20, 23. Heb. vii. 25. Theſe 
are articles which the light of nature knows nothing of, and which 
ſhall certainly iflue in the-ſalvation of thoſe who believe and practiſe 
them. Thus ſpake Paulinus in the company of ſome of his friends. 

Cavenor and Ferventio were both preſent; the former had lately 

imbibed the opinions of Agrippa ſecretly, but amidſt his new doc- 

uines he found ſome doubtings ſtill, and was folicitous and cautious 
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about his ſalvation: Ferventio was a mortal enemy to theſe opinions, 


and maintained the common articles of faith with a warm and yehe- 


ment zeal, There was another man in company, one Chariſtes, a 
hearty chriſtian, and a perſon of known moderation in religious 
diſputes: Ferventio had little knowledge of him indeed, but he 
lived moſt times in Paulinus's houſe, and was much in eſteem with 
Cavenor. 


I am ſorry, ſays Chariſtes, that ſuch a ſort of new chriſtianity as 
Agrippa's creed ſhould ever prevail among us. Ay, ſays Ferventio, 
with 1 5 in his looks, it is ſad indeed, for our old religion is quite 
ſpoiled by it and deſtroyed. Why ſhould either of you be ſorry or 
angry, anſwered Cavenor, if this thould appear to be truth, though 
it has not been the current ſentiment of our fathers? Pray, good 
Paulinus, now you have told us your own belief, tell us what you 
would ſay to ſuch a man as Agrippa, to make it evident to his rea- 
ſon, that your creed is the true religion taught by Chriſt and his 
a poſtles, and that his is not ſo? Alas, replied Paulinus with a little 
warmth, what can be ſaid to a man who will not believe his own 
eyes and ears? A man who hears and reads ſo many glorious ex- 
preſſions ſcattered throughout the —＋ and epiſtles, which dictate 
to him the ſpecial and peculiar leſſons of chriſtianity, and yet will 
not receive them ? Does not the New Teſtament ſpeak in moſt ex- 
preſs language, and that very frequently of the propitiation of Chriſt for 
our fins? Muſt this bleſſed doctrine of grace be entirely left out 
of the laſt and moſt perte& edition of a goſpel made tor finners, 
though it was put into all the foregoing editions of it in emblem, 
and was foretold and prefigured by all former diſpenſations ? Is it 
not held forth to a guilty world by the ſacrifices which attended 
every diſpenſation of grace till Chriſt came? And is not the Lord's- 
ſepper an appointed memorial of it under the diſpenſation of Chriſt ? 
And muſt Agrippa make a new religion for us, by baniſhing this 
important article, which has been exhibited and continued in every 
religion that God has made ? 


Where is the doctrine of juſtification by faith in the name of Chriſt, or 
forgiveneſs through faith in his blood, to be found in Agrippa's creed? 
Muſt this be all conſtrued into juſtification by thoſe good works 
which the law of nature required us to perform, and which the Son 
of God came from heaven only to ſet in a fairer light, and which St. 
Paul often aſsures us, can never juſtify us before God ? Muſt the 
regeneration, renovation and ſanctification of our fouls, by the 
Holy Spirit, ſignify nothing elſe than the change of our inclinations 


trom vice to virtue, by our own mere conſideration of thoſe truthg 


in which Chriſt inſtructs us as a great Reſtorer of natural religion, 
and which were confirmed by the miraculous powers of the Holy 
Spirit? Is this all the meaning of thoſe plain expreſſions, jx/tified by 
the blood of Chriſt and ſunfified by the Spirit? Do we believe the New 
Teſtament is from God? Why then do we not believe the articles 
which this divine book teaches us in ſuch plain and expreſs words? 
Why do we ſtrain and torture the ſacred language to make it ſpeak 
things ſo different from its own ſenſe? Is it worth while for our 
miniſters to be at all this pains in the pulpit and the ſtudy, by the 
printing-preſs and by private converſation, to defend the New 
Teſtament from the inſults, the cavils and clamours of infidels, if it 
teaches us ſo little beyond what the light of nature teaches? Or 
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have we ſo much to exper, or ſo much to fear from the deiſts, that 
ſome of us, who are called chriſtians, ſhould be at ſo much labour 
to pervert the glorious truths of the New Teſtament to their taſte, and 
to drop thoſe which they do not like? Have we any good and {ut. 
ficient reaſon to ſubdue the words of Chriſt and his apoſtles down to 
the meaning and ſenſe of infidels, or to be fo Hlicitous to ingratiate 
thoſe divine doctrines with unbelievers, by reducing them to ſuch a 
ſimilitude to their opinions, and finking them almoſt down to their 
iize and dimenſions ? Can we ever expect thanks from our bleſsed 
Lord in the great day for this ſort of ſervice ? 


For my part, I am fully perſuaded, that the books, which have 
been written in vindication of the atonement of Chrift in the two 
laſt centuries, carry ſuch abundant force and eyidence in them, 
that they can never be anſwered. Let Agrippa try to refute ſome 
of the chief diſcourſes which have been pu hed in former years 
by proteſtant divines on this ſubject: Let him deſtroy all the 
arguments uſed by Dr: Owen, Dr. Bates, and Dr. Edwards in 
their writings on this theme, and in confutation of the ſocinian 
tenets: Let him give an effectual anſwer to the firſt part of Truman's 
Great Propitiation, to Biſhop StiHingfleet, or Archbiſhop Tillotſon's 
writings on the ſacrifice of Chriſt, and ſeveral others, before he 
grow to ſuch an affurance of his ſentiments. I will not pretend to 
run over all this controverly again, nor have I any of thefe authors 
at hand, being abſent from my ſtudy. Yet if I were within reach 
of Agrippa, I would put into his hands a few ſuch queſtions as 
theſe; which my own thoughts and my memory ſuggeſted to me 
bnce I firſt read his creed: A deep concern for ſuch an important 
truth hung about my ſoul, and ſet my pen at work in theſe queries. 


Pray, Paulinus, let us be favoured with the rehearſal of them, 
ſays Cavenor, in great haſte ; the reſt repeated the ſame requeſt, 
and Paulinus began to read. 


SECT. Il.—2ueries to prove the doctrines denied by Agrippa. 


I. Does not St. Paul appear to be a man of good ſenſe by all his 
writings ? But ſurely Agrippa's explication of his epiſtles, ſuppoſes 
him to be one of the moſt {trange, odd, irrational writers that ever 
uſed a pen. What? Has the chriitian religion fo little in it beyond 
the reſtoration of the religion of nature ? And could not Paul teach 
the reſtoration of natural religion but in ſuch very improper terms, 
and ſuch foreign and diſtant language, as that wherein he repreſents 
the goſpel of Chriſt ? Is this his plaineſt and his cleareſt manner of 
_ inftrufting the heathen world in the religion of nature, or of reſtor- 

ing it where it was loſt, to tell them, they muſt be reconciled to God 
E death or blood of Chris, that he has made peace by the blood of his 
Moes, that Crit crucified is the wiſdom and power of God unto for the ſulca- 
tion of men ? that he died for our offences, that he gave himjelf a ranſom for 
men, that God has ſet him forth to be a propitiation through faith in lus blood, 
that we ruſt tuft in his name, that we muft be juſtified by his blood and by 
Faith in him, that by the obedience of one many ſhall be made righteous, that 
y his own blood he obtained eternal redemption for us ; that the blood «of 
Chriſt, who through the eternal Spirit offered himfelf without ſpot to God, 
ſhould purge our conſtiences from dead works, that is, from works 
_ deſerving death: and that Chri/ ed in the end of the world, to put 
away fin 5 the ſucrifice of lamfelf? And do St. Peter and St. John, whom 
1 ſuppoſe Agrippa acknowledges to be inſpired writers, intend ne- 
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thin ey than the ſame plain doctrines and dictates of natural 
n. W 


reaſo en they teach the great truths of the goſpel in the ſame 
ſtrange language, when they tell us that Ci ſuffered, the juſt for the 
wijuſt, to bring us to God ; 1 Pet. 111. 18. that he bare our fins in his own 


on the tree; 1 Pet. ii. 24. that the blood of Jefus Chriſt cleanjes us from all 


ſin; 1 John i. 7. that he is @ propitiation for our fins ; 1 John ii. 2. that 
he hath loved us and wajhed us from our ſins in his own blood; Rev. i. 5. 
and that by his blood he hath redeemed us to God; chapter v. 9. And 
did our bleſſed Lord himſelf 17 nothing but to reſtore the re- 
ligion of nature, when he told the Jews, that the good Shepherd laid 
down his life for the ſheep ; John x. II. that the Son of man came to give his 
life a ranſom for many ; Mat. xx. 28. that they muſt eat his fleſh and drink 
his blood if they would have eternal liſe; lohn vi. 53—58. for his fleſk was 
that bread which he gare. for the life of the world, and his blood is drink in- 
deed ; that lis body was broken and has blood ſhed for the remifſion of their 
ſins; Mat. xxvi. 28. 1 Cor. xi. 21. Did ever men teach the plai 
dictates of reaſon or the law of nature concerning our duty to Go! 
and one another, and our hopes of his acceptance, in ſuch dark and 
diſtant language? And could they ever defire or expect their hear- 
ers ſhould underſtand them, and ſhould by this preaching be taught 
to build their hopes of eternal happineſs upon the belief and practice 
of natural religion ? Are ſuch perſons as theſe the fitteſt to make 
divine mefsengers to truth and duty of an ignorant world, and to 
guard them againſt all ſuperſtitious fancies and erroneous conceits 
about divine things? 1 ſuppoſe, or may gueſs there are many 
things will be ſaid by ſome of the friends of Agrippa_ to reconcile 
he readers of the New Teſtament to his abſurd and perverted ſenſe 
of it. As 


Fire, That when our Saviour tells the Jews ; John vi. 54. that 
they muſt eat his fleſh and drink his blood if they would have eternal life, he 
only imitates the manner of the oriental nations, and the ſtile of the 
Jewiſh writers, while his deſign is merely to invite them to receive 


his doctrine and become his diſciples; for it was their ancient, 


cuſtom to repreſent wiſdom and knowledge, as the food of the 
Hul; Prov. ix. 5. Wiſdom crieth in the ftreets, come, eat of my bread und 
drink of the wine which I have mingled. Philo the Jew often ſpeaks of 
prudence, wiſdom and virtue as that ſpiritual meat and drink which 
nouriſheth the ſoul. But to this I anſwer, 


That though the wiſe men among the Jews repreſent know- 
ledge as the meat and drink of the ſoul, and invite their diſciples to 
feed upon wiſdom or to drink in their precepts of virtue, yet is it 


the way of their doctors to repreſent their own fleſh as the meat of 


ſouls, or their own blood as proper drink for them ! Do they ever 
lay, that their fle/h is living bread, which they give for the life of the world ? 
Do they ever tell their diſciples, that their. lem is meat indeed, or their 
blood drink-indeed ? Do they pronounce, if ye eat not my fleſh, and drink 
not my blogd , ye have no lifein you Or do they promiſe, he that eateth 
me ſhall tire by me ? Did you ever read ſuch language among the 
divine prophets of the Jews ? Could it ever be ſaid, except ye eat 
the fleth of Iſaiah, or drink Jeremiah's blood, ye have. no life t 
Were the Jews ever invited to feed upon the fleſh of Moſes or Elias, 
the founder or the reſtorer of their . or to drink the blood of 
Daniel or David, From all this I think I may infer, that though our 
Saviour's words may include a receiving of his inſtruction as a divine 
Prophet or teacher, yet in thele ſtrong expreſſions he deſigns ſome- 
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thing more than merely an invitation to hear and receive the leſsons 
of wiſdom and virtue which he teaches. And ſince theſe expreſſions 
of our Saviour concerning eating his fleſh and drinking his blood, 
ſound very harſh and abſurd in the literal ſenſe of them, we muſt then 
ſeek out the plaineſt and trueſt figurative ſenſe : Now this is v 
near at hand, and might be obvious to thoſe among them who had 
read the Jewiſh prophets with care. When he tells them that the 
liring bread is his fleſh which he gires for the life of the world ; John vi. 51. 
it gives an intimation that his fleſh or body was to be broken and 
die as a proper ſacrifice of atonement for our guilt, which deferved 
death ; which was not proper to be ſpoken too publicly and plainly 
in his life time: And further, that his blood was to be ſhed for the 
remiſſion of our ſins, and to procure lite for us: And that we muſt not 
only receive his doctrine, but we muſt truſt in his atonement for 
our remiſſion, and feed upon this ſacrifice by faith, as the Jews 
eat part of their ſacrihces ; and that we mutt live upon it by truſting 
therein . And fince the Meſſiah was foretold to be made an 
offering for ſin by the prophets, and ſince feeding upon ſin-offer- 
ings was common to the Jewiſh religion ; Lev. vi. 25, 26. the 
thoughtful hearers might arrive at ſomething of the ſenſe and 
meaning of our Saviour in this figurative language. But ſuppoſe 
— . when he firſt ſpake it, could not well underſtand him, 
conſider they had abuſed his perſon, and derided his doctrine, and 
having ſo far rejected the light, they deſerved to be left in dark- 
neſs, amidſt figures and parables as Chriſt himſelf declares ; Mark 
Iv. 11, 12. 


I add yet further, there are ſeveral things which Chriſt in his 
life-time ſpake in prophetic or parabolic language, for this reaſon, 
as] — before, that they were not fit and proper to be ſpoken 
too plainly at that ſeaſon; but he left the expreſſions to be ex- 
plained by the events. The death of Chriſt, which was not far off, 
and the miniſtry of the apoſtles quickly afterward repreſenting his 
death as a propiliation for our ſins, give us a plain clue to lead us into 
the ſenſe of Chriſt in theſe figurative or prophetic ſpeeches, all 


* Objection. Does not our Lord expreſsly ſay, cæceſt ye eat my fla and drink my blood, 
there is no life in you But if faith in his blood, or truſting in his atoning ſacrifice, was 
not neceſſary to ſalvation in that day, as I ſuppoſe will be readily granted, then eating 
kts fleſh in that day could never ſignify truſting in his atoning ſacrifice. To this 
T anſwer, That Chriſt having promiſed, to give his fic for the life of the world; verſe 
57. promiſed therein to make his fleſh a ſacrifice 79 take away fin and to give lite to 
the world, and intimated alfo that when this was done, and when he ſhould be 
preached to men under this character of a ſin- offering, then eating and drinking his 
fleſh and blood, or faith in his ſacrifice, would be required in order to ſpiritual 
and eternal life. Our Saviour ſoretelling and deſcribing in figurative language his 
bloody death, which was to make atonement for ſin, foretels and deſcribes alſo that 
faith in him which ſhould then be eſteemed neceſſary to ſalvation, under thoſe 
figures of eating his fleſh and drinking his blood. I grant the expreſſions are in the 
preſen: tenſe, but this is frequent in the prophetic language when future things are 
deſigned. But till this event ſhuuld be accompliſhed, and this doctrine more plainly 
preached to men, a general truſt in the perſon of Chriſt for all the benefits which are 
to be derived from him, may be repreſented by cating and drinking, as all that was 
needful and ſufficient to make men ſpiritually alive: And let it be obſerved that 
even this amounts to ſomething more than mere receiving his doctrine, for it is 2 


feeding or living upon him and truſting in his perſon as an all · ſufficient Saviour, and 
a vital union with him, as our body lives by our food being united to us. All this 


anſwer may be reduced to a ſhorter compaſs by c laining the words of Chriſt thus ; 
«Except ye are made partakers of my atoning 1. rifice, or ſin- offering, by truſting 
therein ſo far as it is evidently revealed and preached to the world, whether in a 
more or leſs explicit manner, ye have no ſpiritual nor eternal life in you: | 
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which are ſo happily accommodable to theſe ideas and doctrines 
of Chriſt's atonement for fin, and our faith therein, as gives much 
ſatis faction to the thinking reader, that they were deſigned and in- 
tended hereby. | 

I confels indeed the papiſts are miſtaken, when they imagine 
this diſcourſe of our Saviour directly regards the Lord's-fupper, and 
their idle and ablurd doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; yet theſe 
ſpeeches of his were greatly explained to his diſciples even before 
his death, when he appointed bread to be broken as an emblem ot 
his fleſh which was wounded for us, and wine which was poured into 
the cup to be an einblem of his blood ſhed for us, and required us to 
eat and drink this bread and wine, as repreſentatives of his death, 
and of our communion and participation of the bleſſings of it, by 
faith or dependance on him, All this is natural and eaſy. But if 
we fink theſe expreſhons into Agrippa's ſenſe, of a mere receiving 
the doctrine of Chriſt, without any thing of an atoning ſacrifice 
intimated therein, this will make hard figures and metaphor in- 
deed, and ſtrain and pervert the words into ſuch a far-fetched and 
diſtant meaning, as they are not, nor ever were, ſuited to convey 
to any perion who reads or hears them. Thus much I thought 
proper to ſay in vindication of the exprethons of Chriſt himſelf. 


But ſecondly, perhaps Agrippa and his friends will tell us con- 
cerning the apoſtles, as well as concerning their Maſter, that this 
fort of ſacrificial and atoning language being uſed by ſome of the 
Jewiſh prophets in their inſpired raptures, concerning the Meſſiah, 
the firſt preachers of chriſtianity might imitate them; and it is 
well known they ſometimes dealt in very far-tetched metaphors. 
You read, ſay they, what Daniel ſpeaks, that the Meſiah ſhould be cut 
off, hut not for himſelf ; that he comes to finiſh tranſgreſon, to make an end of 
Jin, and make reconciliation for iniquity ; Dan. ix. 21—26. and IHaiah 
in chapter liii. 5—10. eſpecially abounds in this ſort of prophetical 
language concerning the Mefhah : He was wounded for our tranſgrej- 
ions, he was bruiſed for our iniquities, the chaſtiſement of our peace tas upon 
lam, and by his ſtripes we are healed : His ſoul was made an offering for fin 
when it pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him, and put him to grief, and the Lord 
hath laid on ſim the iniquities of us all, It is no wonder now, lay they, 
that Chriſt and his apoſtles ſhould repeat ſuch N as this, 
when they ſpeak of tlie death of the Meſſiah, ſince the prophets, 
by their rapturous and timid ſtile, had made this ſort of language 
familiar and natural to them. 


It is granted, Agrippa, that this language was as it were made na- 
tural and eaſy to the great Founder and firſt preachers of chriſtia- 
nity, by ſo much uſe of them in the prophetical writings : But this 
does not at all prove that theſe expreſſions are not uſed in their na- 
tural ſenſe, but rather confirms the plain and obvious ſenſe of the 
words, ſince both the prophets, and their interpreters the apoſtles 
uſe the ſame. For ſuppoſe the prophets had uſed ſuch ſtrange 
phraſes as theſe, in the midſt of their raptures, to ſignify the Meſ- 
ſiah's reſtoring of natural religion, and dying as a maityr for it,“ 
could St. Paul and his brethren uſe no clearer form of ſpeech to in- 
ſtruct us in the true meaning of the prophets, and the buſineſs of the 
Meffiah, than by repeating the ſame fort of lacrificial phraſes again 
and again? And would neither he nor they ever once tell us, that 
though they uſe this ſort of ſacrificial language, they mean no more 
by it than Agrippa does? Were Paul, Peter and john proper in- 
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terpreters to be ſent into the world, and particularly to the gentile 
vations, to explain the words of the Jewiſh prophets concerning the 
M-thah and his great work, if the reformation of natural religion 
by Jeſus Chriſt be all that the Mefhah was to do, and all that the 
metaphorical prophecies foretold * Why do theſe apoſtles uſe the 
very ſame foreign language, and the fame dark exprefhons as the 

rophets do, if it were their deſign to explain them ſo far from their 
iteral and moſt o5vious meaning ? Do both prophets and apoſtles, 
and Chriſt himſelt in the midſt of them, all conſpire to let in the 
light of natural religion upon the corrupted and benighted world 
only by ſuch obſcure phraſes as theſe? If they all mean no more 
by thete ſacrificial words than Agrippa does, would not any plain 
and impartial reader be tempted to think the New Teſtament was 
written to puzzle us as much as to inſtruct us? And how1s it poſhble 
that a common reader could ever tind out the true meaning of the 
word of God in ſuch an important point of faith and hope as this? 
Set all thele phraſes of atonement before a heathen, and do you 
think he would earn natural religion by them, or derive Agrippa's 
creed from them? No: by no means. 


Or if we ſhould ſuppoſe, and it muſt be granted, that ſome of the 
doctrines of chriſtianity relating to the death of Chriſt might be 
delivered in figurative ſpe-ches, and dark ſentences, at firſt for 
wiſe purpoſes by Jetus our great Maſter in his own life-time, before 
the accompliſhment of thoſe events to which the doctrines reterred, 
yet can it be ſuppoſed that his miſſionarics the apoſtles thould 
never make a clearer explication of them after theſe events were 
fulfilled, and tell us that they meant very little more than the reli- 

ion of nature? Could they not have faid this in plainer terms than 
in the phraſes winch they have written, and which I have cited? Is 
it poſſible that Agrippa himſelf, when he reads the writings of the 
prophets and apvſties without any prejudice, ſhould believe that all 
theſe ſacrificial phraſes of tiie Old and New Teſtament, with many 
more of the like kind, fignity nothing but a reſtoration of natural 
religion by ſeſus Chriſt with a martyrdom to vindicate his miffion ? 
Can he honeſtly think they convey no tidings to men of a real and 
proper atonement made for our ſins by the ſufferings af our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, and of which we are to partake by receiving him according to 
the goſpel ? Fown I am ſurpriſed to think that any man who profeſ- 
ſes to ſubmit his belief to the word of God ſhould refuſe ſo very 
plain and expreſs a truth, 


Are not theſe the gentlemen who are continually giving us caution 
to keep cloſe to ſeripture, in uſe the wards and expreſſions of ſeripture in all 
matters of retelation, to ſpeak of the doArmes of the gojiel as Chriſt and his 
apofiles ſpeut ? Are not theſe the perſons who are extremely jealous 
of admitting any thing into chriſtianitv, but what Chrift and his 
apoſtles have taught expreſsly in the New Teſtament? Are they 
not petpetually infiſting upon it. that we uſt take our religion from 
ſcripture itſelf? And do we not effectually obey this their caution 
and advice, in our belief of the docttine of the atonement of Chrift for 
fin s it not moſt ſtrongly and evidently taught in tie New Feſta- 
ment? Is it not taught in many pages, and in great variety of ex- 

reſſion there, and that by almoſt alf the writers of that bo6k ? Is it 
not brought in, in the ſacred epiſtles, almoſt upon every occaſion * 
Are not the great duties of chriſtianity, faith, love, and prayer, 
built much upon it by the apoſtles? What ſhall we ſay to men who 
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will not obſerve the very cautions and advices, which they them- 
{elves lay down, in forming the articles of their faith? Men who 
leave out a molt plain, expreſs, and importzat article, and break 
through all rules of juſt interpretation, rather than allow of any duc- 
trine in chriſtianity, which doth not ſuit with their ſcheme and 
fancy ? If the prophets and apoſtles never fo expreſsly reveal and 
diate ſuch a truth, the words muſt be tortured and bowed by all 
the arts of criticiſm to make them ſpeak and mean fomething elſe. 


Agrippa has confeſſed that it was one great deſign of the coming; 
of Chriſt to root out ſuperſtition from the minds of men, in all the 
various fooleries of it which had poſſeſſed both Ew and heathens: 
But if both Chriſt and his apoſtles taught them the principles of na- 
tural religion by ſuch figurative and facriticial expreſſions, was not 
this the ready way to fill their heads with ſuperſtitious fancies, by 
taking theſe things in too literal a ſenſe, when their teachers left 
them to ſeek the true ſenſe amidit ſuch far diſtant and hard tropes 
and figures? Has not this "wy thing been the cauſe of many ſuper- 
ſtitions both in the Jewiſh and gentile nations, by their taking alle- 
gories in a literal ſenſe? Did they not both indulge the fancy and 
vain opinion of obtaining pardon of fin, and favour with God, by 
ſubſtituting their ſacrifices in the room of real godlineſs, and with 
the negle& of inward religion and true virtue? 'This was ſuperſti- 
tion indeed, and ſuch as neither the Old or the New Teſtament 
ever allows. But tell me, Agrippa, could this glorious Reformer of 
the world, this divine Prophet, and his twelve miſſionaries think of 
no better way to drive men out of all hope and r of par- 
don and acceptance with God, through any ſuch ſubſtitutions or 
facrifices whatſoever, than by repreſenting Chriſt ſo often as a ſub- 
ititute to die in our ſtead, and as @ ſucrifice for the ſins of men? If they de- 
ſigned to baniſh this doctrine from the earth, would they ever have 
taught men to depend on his death or blood as an atonement for 
in, and as the ground of their acceptance with the God of heaven ? 
[tis true, Agrippa will ſay, Chriſt and his apoſtles teach us all the 
duties of morality and virtue, as neceflary things to eternal life, and 
that in very plain language ; and that theſe ſacrificial terms are only 
eaſtern and Jewiſh ornaments of ſpeech in condeſcenſion to the 
lumours of the world, both Jews and gentiles, who could not be all 
at once beat out of their veneration for ſacrifices and atonements. 


We allow it, Agrippa, thus far, that true virtue and pure religion is 
laught in plain language by theſe divine miſſionaries: But it were far 
better for them to have left it in that plain language, than to have 
uperadded ſo many of the ſacriticial phraſes, if they meant utterly to 
root all the doctrinè of ſubſtitutions and atonements out of the minds 
and hearts of Jews and gentiles. To me it is evident as the ſun- 
beams, that while the New Teſtament reſtores natural religion ta 
us in the brighteſt and faireſt light, and lays the ſtrongeſt obligations 
o. us to perform all the duties of it; yet it {till ſuppoſes the impoſ- 
lidility of our falvation thereby, through our own incapacity to per- 
Om theſe duties perfectly; and therefore it ſets forth to our 
wie the bleſſed ſacrifice of the Son of God, which is the only true and 
Proper atonement for our fins. Nor does it ſet this atonement in the 
om of our endeavours after inward religion and real virtue, but in 
4 room of all other ſacrifices hatioęver, whether ſewiſh or gen- 
re As for all N ofterings, they were but appointed types 
% the facrifice of Chriſt, and could never really atone tor the fins of 
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mankind againſt God as Ruler of the world. And the ſacrifices of 
the gentiles, what were they, but ſubſtitutions and offerings of 
beaſts or men upon their altars, ſuch as God never appointed, and 
therefore would never accept, either as real atonements, or as 
figures of the true propitiation and atonement. This is the moſt 
evident ſenſe of St. Paul, in Rom. viii. 1—3. There is no condemnation to 
them who are in Chriſt Jeſus, that is, who truſt in him as the medium of 
their pardon, and who walk not after the fleſh, but after the Spirit, that is, 
who hve holy lives: what the law could not do in that it was weak, and 
unable to juſtify us through the fleſk, that is, through our inability to 
perform it, God has done this by ſending his own Son in the likeneſs of fin- 
ful fleſk, and a ſacrifice for ſin, as it is in the Greek, has condemned ſin 
in the fleſh, &c. and thus made a way through his ſacrifice of atone- 
ment for our juſtitication and ſanctification. 


But leſt the force and fignificancy of any of theſe ſcriptures ſhould 
be loſt for want of a true idea of what I mean by a proper and complete 
atonement made for the ſins of men, I would here give ſome general ex- 
plication of what I intend by the word. I do not pretend to fuch 
accuracy and exactneſs of definition, as might be expected from a 
- civilian or a divine; but | would ſpeak what I take to be the com- 
mon ſenſe of the thinking part of mankind in this matter, and more 

articularly the ſenſe of the writers of the Old and New Teſtament. 

y atonement for fin therefore, I do not mean any ſuch thing as 
ſhall in a proper and literal ſenſe appeaſe the wrath of God, the 
oftended Governor, which is ſuppoſed to be kindled againſt his fintul 
creatures, and ſhall incline his heart to mercy, which was before 
determined upon vengeance ; for though this doctrine may be ſo 
repreſented ſometimes after the manner of men, yet this is an idea 
or ſuppoſition in many reſpects inconſiſtent with the attributes and 
actions of the bleſsed God, and with the doctrine of the New Teſtz- 
ment. In that book God repreſents himſelf as rich in mercy, and for 
this reaſon he pitied ſinful creatures, who had broken his law, and 
had deſerved to die, before he had received any atonement ; and 
therefore God himſelf provided and ſent his own Son to become a 
facrifice of atonement, and a ranſom for them ; he appointed him to 
be a ſurety for us, the juſt for the unjuſt, and to ſuffer death in the room 
and ſtcad of finners. 


By the words atonement or propitiation, I mean therefore ſome toil- 
fome or painful thing to be done or ſuffered, or both, by Jeſus 
Chriſt the Son of God, in the room and ſtead of finful men, as 3 
penance or puniſhment on the account of their fins; and this by the 
wiſe and righteous appointment of God the univerſal Govern0!, 
ſhall excuſe the penitent offender from the puniſhment that was 
due, and obtain his pardon, becauſe it ſhall give a recompence 10 
the authority of the divine law-giver for the affront which was put 
upon him by the fins of men, and ſhall make ſome reparation 0 
honour to his holy law which was broken. And this is not only in- 
tended to manifeſt the evil nature and the deſert of fin, together 
with God's hatred of it; but it ſhall alſo anſwer the demand an 
_ of the threatening by ſuch actual pain or puniſhment, thoug 
it is laid on the ſurety inſtead of the offender; and thus it may 
ſecure the law from being wiltully broken, in time to come, # 
effectually as if the offenders themſelves had been puniſhed. Sue | 
a pain, penance, or puniſhment, are the humiliation and ſuffering! 
of Jeſus Chriſt, his labours and ſorrows; And it is in this ſenſe 
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the language of ex piation or atonement, of propitiation and ranſom 
is lo often uſed*. It is in this ſenſe that he was ſaid to become a 
ſacrifice for us, to bear our fins on his own body on the tree; 1 Pet. ii. 23. 
and to be made ſin; or a ſin- offering for us, who knew no ſin himſelf; 2 Cor. 
v. 21. In this ſenſe he is ſaid to be made a curſe, and ſuffer death for 
us, and to redeem us from it thereby, becauſe the law curſes every 
finner, and pronounces death upon him; Gal. iii. 10. Now by 
theſe appointed ſufferings of the Son of God, in the room and ſtead 
of ſinful men, there is an honourable amends made to the Governor 
of the world for the violation of his law, and a glorious way made 
for the exerciſe of mercy in the pardon of the finner ; and that 
without any imputation of reflection upon the holineſs of God's 
nature and conduct, or any ſuſpicion of the juſtice of his govern- 
ment, as if he would connive at fin ; ſince he diſcovers and declares, 
that in his paſſing by all the ſins of his people in former ages, and 
in pardoning and juſtifying finners now who believe in Chriſt, he 
will manifeſt his juſtice or righteouſneſs by requiring ſuch a ſacrifice 
whereby fin ſhall be puniſhed, though the finner be ſpared. This 
is the plain meaning of the apoſtle; Rom. iii. 24—26. Being juſtified 
freely by las grace, through the redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt, whom God 
hath ſet forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 
e for the remiſſion of fins that are paſt, through the forbearance of 
God: To declare, I ſuy, at this time his righteouſneſs, that he might be juſt, and 
the juſtifier of him that believeth in Jeſus: Which text our fathers have 
ever thought an unanſwerable proot as well as a clear explication of 
this do&rine. And I think there is abundant reaſon in ſcripture for 
us to ſupport this ſentiment of our fathers, though all the modern 
writers thou!d agree to oppoſe it. For my part, as I live at a diſ- 
tance from London, I have converſed with very few of them, and 
ſhall ſtill converſe with fewer, if they go on to forſake both the lan- 
guage and ſenſe of ſcripture, and follow the opinions of Agrippa. 


Here Ferventio interrupted him. I acknowledge, Sir, we live im 
a very degenerate age, wherein ancient errors are revived, and new 
ones ariſe among magern writers; but as to the doctrine of the pro- 
per atonement of Chfiſt, I hope there are many who maintain and 
defend it {till, both in their volumes of ſermons, and other diſ- 
courſes, which are publiſhed on this ſubject. Among others 1 
would point you to a valuable treatiſe on /e the Mediator, by a 
nameleſs author, who has critically and learnedly eſtabliſhed this 
doctrine againſt the modern diſbelievers of it, and has ſhewn much 
of the wiſdom of God in this appointment, and of what importance 
it is to us to believe it. I confeſs, ſaith Ferventio, the author is 
luſpe&ed not to be very orthodox in ſome other important points: 
But this makes it ſtill more remarkable, and gives us more reaſon to 
think that it is the doctrine of ſcripture, when it impreſſes itſelf ſo 
ſtrongly upon the minds of thoſe men who forlake the doQrines of 
their catechiſms in other reſpects. I wiſh, with all my ſoul, that 
every man beheld every goſpel-truth in the ſame ſtrong light of 
aſſurance as I do, and were as fervent and ſolicitous to vindicate and 
lupport it ; but in this one article of the atonement of Chriſt, I think 

can venture to recommend this author. Forgive me, Paulinus, 


* Chriſt, after he became our ſurety, was not, nor could be delivered from thoſe 
orrows which were the puniſhment of our fins, he being as our expiatory ſacrifice, 
not only on the occaſion of our ſins, but in our Read, to bear the puniſhment of our 
miquity. Whitby on Heb, v. 3, 
VOL, III. 4H 
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that I have interrupted you fo long, and I entreat you to proceed 
now in reading your paper. | 


I obey, ſays Paulinus, and thank you for the interruption. Ob- 
ſerve now, ſays he, though I have not hitherto uſed the word /atis- 
faction for fin, nor will I zealouſly contend for it, becauſe it is not 
expreſsly written in ſcripture, yet the ſame ſenſe and meaning is fo 
plainly aflerted there, that I make no ſcruple to uſe it: And to make 
the innocency and propriety of this word appear, let us conſider the 
ideas that belong to it. Satisfaction is often made to a private per- 
fon or a public governor. 


Satisfaction is often made to a private perſon for an injury done 
him, by doing or ſuffering ſomething which ſhall remove his own per- 
ſonal juft reſentment againſt the offender, whether this be done or 
ſuffered by the offender himſelf, or by a friend or ſurety for him: 
Now .in this caſe the offended perſon may acknowledge himſelf 
ſatisfied with ſome very ſmall fort of recompence, according to his 
own fancy; ſuch as the mere aſking pardon, the promiſing not to 
offend again, or the payment of a little money, or ſome ſmall 
penalty of pain or loſs: But this is not properly the caſe here in the 
ſatisfa&tion which Chriſt made to God his Father for the fins of men. 


The other ſort of ſatisfaction is, when a public law is broken, and the 
—_— though he defign to ſhew mercy to the guilty, yet demands 
ome ſatisfaction for the offence, ſomething inſtead of the puniſh- 
ment of the offender, which may equally ſecure the great ends of 
government. A wiſe governor in this caſe will uſually demand ſuch 
a ſatisfaction as may beſt anſwer the ends of the law, and maintain 
the authority of the government, ſuch as may ſhew the wiſdom and 
Juſtice of the law-giver in making ſuch a law, and appointing ſuch a 
penalty, and may deter perſons for the future from the like offences, 
even though he deſign to pardon the preſent offender. In this cafe, 
if a ſurety be admitted to ſtand in the room of the criminal, this is a 
matter of niere favour; and ſuch a ſatisfaction is generally required 
of him as comes neareſt to the execution of the penalty threatened 
by the law, if any circumſtances ſhould render it not proper for him 
to ſuſtain the ſame in all reſpects. I know not in — a more 
happy example of this than the caſe of Zaleucus, a law-giver of the 
Locrenſians, who having made a law that an adulterer ſhould loſe 
both his eyes, and tinding his own ſon guilty of that crime, he or- 
dered one of his own eyes to be put out, and one of his ſon's. 
Thus he rendered to the law, ſays Valerius Maximus, the puniſhment which it 
claimed, with a moſt admirable temperature of juſtice, dividing himſelf into a 
merciful father and a juſt lau- girer. The eye of Zaleucus was here 
made a partial ſacrifice of atonement for the offence of the criminal ; 


this loſs of his own eye, together with that of his ſon, gave ſuch a 


ſatisfaction to the government, and as effectually ſecured future 


- obedience to the law, as if the adulterer had loſt both his eyes“. 


Such a fort of ſatisfaction is that which the ſufferings and death of 
Chriſt have made to God, the Father and Governor of the world, 
for the fins of men. Death was the threatened penalty for fin; 


I preſume no reader will be ſo weak as to ſtrain the ſimile to an exact parallel in 
all things, and to ſuppoſe that men are to make half the ſatisfaction to the jullice of 
God, and Chriſt make the other half, becauſe this atonement which Zaleucus made 
was but partial, and did not ſave both the eyes of his ſon. The ſimile is juſt and pro- 
per ſo far as it goes ; but I grant, if Zaleucus had loſt both his owa cyes, it would have 
been 2 more perice parallel. 
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the wages of ſin in death; Rom. vi. 23. Tribulation and anguiſh on every 
ſoul that doth amiſs ; chapter ii. 9. But God in mercy to the offender 
"hath not only admitted, but alſo provided a ſurety, even his own 
Son; and he hath. accepted of his agonies of ſoul, and his bodily 
death, in the room and ſtead of our agonies of ſoul, and our eter- 
nal death, and regards it as a ſatisfaction for the violation of his law 
by our fins. He is ſatisfied as a law-giver and Governor by this ſa- 
crifice, and upon this account it is properly called a ſatisfaction as well 
as a ſacrifice of atonement or propitiation for ſin; ſo that God now 
can honourably pardon the ſinner without any imputation upon 
himſelf, either of his own remiſſneſs of government, or of fooliſh pit 
to the offender, God having being fatished with the honour whic 
Chriſt has done to his law and government by his death. Juſtice 
and 3 are tempered here, and both thine with their peculiar 
glories. It is only through the propitiation of Chriſt, that God ap- 
ears to be a juſt or righteous God, though his mercy juſtities the 
nner who believes in Jeſus, and truſts in this propitiation. See 
a further vindication of the uſe of the word ſtiggaction in this con- 
troverſy, in the treatifes of Grotius and of Turretine, and others on 
that ſubje&, which I have read in my younger years. I have di- 
verted perhaps too far out of the way of argument which I took; 
but it was needful to give a clear idea of what is meant by the atone- 
ment of Chriſt,that the purſuit of my argument in this way of query, 
might appear more perſpicuous, and might move onward with 
greater force. I have enquired of Agrippa already, whether it was 
poſſible that St. Paul, St. Peter and St. John, by all the various ſa- 
crificial phraſes which they ſo often apply to the death of Chriſt, 
can be ſuppoſed to mean nothing more than a martyrdom for that 


doctrine of his which excites finners to repentance by a promife of 


pardon, I proceed to the next enquiry : 

Query II. In the ſecond place I would deſire Agrippa to tell me, 
what is the true intent and meaning of this ſort of ſacrificial lan- 
guage, when it is uſed by Jews or heathens ? And why ſhould not 
the fame language have the ſame meaning, when it is 1 to 
the death of Chriſt in the New Teſtament ? What is the ſenſe of 
ſuch phraſes when they are made uſe of by Moſes, the law-giver 
of the Jews under God, confidered only as their political king, and 
the civil governor of that nation ? hat is the meaning of f1n-of- 
ferings and ſacrifices of atonements ? What does the Jewith law-giver 
intend, when the people ſhall have been guilty of tome violation of 
the ſtatutes of God, as King of the land, or neglect of his ordinances, 
that they muſt flay a lamb or a goat, and burn it upon the altar, that the 
prieſt ſhall make atonement for them hereby, and the offence ſhall be forgiven 
them ? And Even it the ruler or any of the common people ſhould commit a 
Jin through ignoranca againſt the commandments of the Lord, they were to lay 
thetr hand upon the head of the goat, as a ſin-offering, is not this confeſſing 
ſome iniquity which then came to their knowledge, and transfer- 
ring it as far as poſſible upon the head of the animal, and devot- 
ing it to death in their ſtead ? The fin-offering was to be flain be- 
fore the Lord; the prieſt was ordained to take the blond thereof with 
his finger, to put it on the horns of the altar, and to pour out the reſt at the 
altar's foot ; the fat was to be burned upon the altar, the prieft was to make 
alane meni in this manner for the fin that they had committed, and it Hall be 
Jorgiven them. See Lev. iv. 2.—35. And in the great day of expla- 
lion, when an atoning ſacrifice was offered for the whole nauon to 
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remove their annual guilt, ſome of the ſame rites were to be uſed, 
the beaſt was ſlain and offered to God on the altar, and the blood 
was carried into the moſt holy place, and ſprinkled before the pre- 
ſence of God, that the bleſſed Bod, who dwelt in a viſible plory on 
the mercy-ſeat, might, as it were, ſee and accept ot the blood or 
life of other creatures in the room of the lite of the offending Jews, 
See Lev. chapters iv. v. vi. and xvi. 


Thus it is evident, that the defign of theſe bleeding facrifices of 
atonement, was to ſhew not only that the criminal deſerved death 
in the fight of God, according to ſtrict and ſevere juſtice ; but that 
God would ſhew mercy to the criminal, by ſparing him upon his 
confeſſion of fin, and lis repentance, and would accept of the vi- 
carious death of another creature in his ftead. This was the plain 
caſe and evident defign in the firſt inſtitution of ſacrifices given to 
Adam after his firſt ſin, and it runs through all the offerings of 
atonement in ſucceſſive ages“. I muſt confeſs, ſaid Paulinus, it 
has been long my ſettled opinion, that it was God's original and 
eternal decree and purpoſe of making his Son Jeſus a proper facri- 
fice of atonement for the fins of men, that gave occaſion to all the 
ſacrificial rites of atonement, and the ſacrificial phrates which were 
ever uſed, and were ſo well known by the patriarchs, and which 
were practiſed by Moſes and Aaron, and were eſtabliſhed in the 
Jewith nation, and which indeed were conveyed by Noah to his poſ- 
terity, though they were diſmally corrupted in the heathen world. 


But to return to Jewiſh ſacrifices. Thoſe who will ſcarce acknow- 
ledge theſe ceremonies to be proper types of the ſacrificeot Chriſt and 
his blood, yet, I think, they generally allow thus much, that by the 
appointment of God, theſe ſacrifices were to make a ſort of political 
atonement or ſatisfacton to God their political Lord or King, as 
far as they were capable, for breaking any of his ſtatutes, and when 
this was Gas the offenders ſtood right in his fight as king of the 
nation, and he did not execute his threatenings upon them. The 
life of the ſacrifice was a ranſom for their lives ; and the blood which 
was the life or animal ſoul of the beaſt, was a ranſom for their ani- 
mal ſoul, that is, their bodily lifef. Now when this ſame foit of 
N in the various phraſes of it, is uſed in the New Teſtament, 
and in a moſt expreſs manner applied to the death of Chriſt, to the 
pouring out of his blood, which is called the blood of ſprinkling, and 
the real atonement or propitiation which is made thereby in the 
fight of God, the Lord cf conſcience, and the Governor of the im- 
mortal ſouls or ſpirits of men, why ſhould not we ſuppoſe that the words 
bear the ſame tenſe ? Why are we not to underſtand by theſe ex- 
3 that Chriſt made has u an offering for fin, that Jeſus Chriſt 

y his death became a true ſacrifice of propitiation for ſinful men, by 
dying in the room and ſtead of the offenders, and obtained the par- 


See this matter ſet in a good light by an anonymous author in the treatiſe, en- 
titled, Revelation Examined with Candour ; part I. page 140, &c. who has promiſed to 
ſhew how the death of Chriſt was figured in that covenant with Adam, wherein ſa- 
crifices were inftituted, 


+ Some have objcRed here, that the beaſts which were brought to the prieſt for 
ſacrifices, were mere mulcts or fines impoſed on the offender But I anſwer, What 
need was there then that the beaft ſhould immediately, be killed before the Lard ? 
What need of the hand of the fender to be laid cn the head of the ſacrifice, that it might be 
eccefited as an atonement for him ? Lev. i. 4, 5, Ifthe beaſt were not to die in the of= 
ſender's ftead, why is it ſaid, without fhedding of blocd there is nn emen; Heb. ix. 2%, 
A fine doth not require blood. 
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don of thoſe fins, thoſe real immoralities or impieties, from which they 
could never be juſtified, or releaſed, by the law of Mojes; Acts xill. 39. 
and for wbich there was no ſacritice appointed by that 'aw-giver ? 
What f Muſt the blood of bulls and goats make @ real atonement or the 
fins of the Jewſh nation, that is, their political offences or ceremonial 
defilements in the tight of God, as their peculiar King and Gover- 
nor, ſo as to reſtore them to temporal bleffings ; and ſhall the 
blood of Chriſt be conftrued to make only a typical and figurative 
atonement for the fins of men, which deſerve eternal death, in 
the ſight of God, the univerſal Ruler of all nations, and the Lord of 
conſcience ? It any of theſe be typical and ſhadowy, good Agrippa, 
let the blood of bulls and goats be the type and ſhadow, as St. Paul, 
in the ninth chapter to the Hebrews, declares, and not the blood of 
the Son of God; nor let the exprethons that relate to it be explain- 
ed all away, and be made to vaniſh into type, and trope, and meta- 
phor, when they are applied to the ſubſtance and antitype. The 
ninth and tenth chapters to the Hebrews, I think, might ſufficiently 


convince any willing and unprejudiced reader, how much tae 


apoſtle had his eye and heart fixed upon this doctrine of the real 
propitiation made by the blood of Chritt, as typified by the Jewith ſa- 
crifices and propitiations : And when theſe are ſaid to anti to the 
purifying of the fleſh, that is, to remove bodily or outward imp 1ittes, 
ſo as to ſet the offender right in the fight of God as King of the na- 
tion, or viſible head of the church, dwelling in the holy of hoilies 
on the mercy ſeat, how much more ſhall the blood of Chriſt, who through 
the eternal Spirit offered himſelf without ſpot to God, purge your conſetences 
from dead works, that is, remove the guilt of thoſe works from the 
conſcience which deſerved death ? Heb. ix. 13, 14. 


I would enquire further, what is the meaning of John the baptiſt, 
the fore-runner of Chriſt, when in /i i. 29. he ſays, upon his 
ſight of Jeſus, Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away the ſins of the world ? 
Does he call him a Lamb, becauſe he takes away fin by his doc- 
trine of pardon upon repentance, and by his death confirms this 
doctrine? Did lambs ever take away fin in this manner, by doc- 
trine and martyrdom? Is there any ſenſe in which a lamb takes 
away fin, but as an atoning ſacrifice by his bloody death? And how 
can this be applied to Chritt in this place, in any other ſenſo? And 
fliis is plainly expreſled by the apoſtles John and Peter: It we con- 
ſult Peter; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. he ſays, “ Ye were redeemed by the pre- 
cious blood of Chriſt, as of a [lamb without blemith.” And john 
tells us in Rev. v. 8, 9. © The elders fell down before the Lanib, 
ny ſaid, thou waſt ſlain, and haſt redeemed us to God by thy 

00d.” 


But I would purſue this ſecond query a little further ſtill. 
What is the truce meaning of this fort of expreſions, when God 
himſelf uſes them to Eliphaz, and the other triends of Job, who 
had nothing to do with judaiſm, and probably were born before 
Moſes ? © Take ſeven bullocks and ſeven rams.—and offer up for 
yourſelves, {aid he, a burnt- offering, for my wrath is kindled againſt 

ou; and my ſervant Job ſhall pray for you, tor him will I accept, 
eſt I deal with you after your folly.” Here is an atonement 
plainly enjoined, that God might honourably pardon them, 

What doth Balak the king of Moab mean by his queſtion put to 
Balaam, as it is recorded by Micah the prophet, chapter v. 6, 7. 
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« Will the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, or with ten 
thouſand rivers of oil? Shall I give my firſt-born for my tranſgreſſion, 
or the fruit of my body for the fin of my foul ??* Does not this lan- 
guage plainly ſignify an atonement for tin ? Though Balaam by the 
1 of moral duties ſhews him, that all thete expentive and 

loody ſacrifices are not ſufficient to pleaſe God without holineſs *, 


® Since I have mentioned this text to ſhew the ſenſe and meaning of Balak in his 
enquiries, it is neceſſary I ſhould more at large explain Baalam's anſwer, becauſe the 
men of Agrippa's creed boaſt of this text as a proof of their doctrine, viz. that all 
ſacrifices are uſeleſs things toward any real atonement for fin : For when Balak puts 
the queſtion, ſay they, © Wherewith ſhall I come before the Lord, and bow myſelf 
before the high God ? Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves of 
a year old? Will the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, or ten thouſands «f 
ri vers of oil, or the ſacrifice of my own Son?“ Balaam refers him only to the ꝓtactice 
of natural religion: © He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God; without fo much as any poſitive approbation of ſacrifices ? And, ſay 
they, this very anſwer of Balaam, the heathen, :s cited by Micah, 2 prophet of the 
Jews, as an inſtruction for them how to pleaſe God, that is, by moral duties, and 
not by ſacrifices, Now to give a fair anſwer to this matter, let it be conſidered, 


Firſt, Balak was the king of Moab, and imagined God was to be engaged on his 
fide by facrifices : Therefore in ſeveral places © he built ſeven altar, and offered a 
bull and a ram on every altar, that he might prevail with God to ve him victory 
over [iracl ;'* Num. Xxiti. When he found all this was vain lab.ur, he may then be 
foppoſed to enquire of Balaam, wherewith ſhall! I come before the Lord ?““ Are 
not my ſacrifices young enough? Mult they be calves of a year old? are they not 
large enough ? Shall I bring a thouſand rams infead of ſeven, or rivers of oil inſtcad 
of a ſmall quantity? Or are they not precious enough? Shall I offer my own children 
inſtead of brute beaſts? Whereupon Balazm secms to ſay, Alas, you are quite 
miſtaken : It is not tor want of younger or larger ſacrifices, or of any other kind, 
that God neglects you: It you would become acceptable to him, you mult mind the 
duties of morality and piety, *-do juſtice, love mercy, and humble thyſelt, as the 
original words are, to walk with thy Gud.”” So that ſacrifices are neither encourazed 
nor forbidden in this ſpeech of Balaam : but Balak is pointed to that morality and 
inward religion which he wanted, and without which no ſacrifices whatſoever could 
be acceptable to God. : 


Secondly, Conſider that Balaam was a heathen, who was ſometimes inſpired, but 
not always. Now it thefe words as ſpoken by Balaam were not inſpired, then it is 
only Micah the Jewiſh prophet's citation from a heathen, to put the Jews in mind 
how much more acceptable the duties of morality are to God than mere ceremonies. 
The _ were much of Balak's mind, and thought ceremonies and ſacrifices ſhou'd 
do all for them, while they neglected moral duties. Balaam is filept about ſacrifices, 
and directs Balak only to piety and morality ; and Micah for the ſame reaſon, cites 
the ſame ſentence to the Jews, that while he reproves them by the mouth of a hea- 
then, he may ſhame them into virtue and piety. Probably Balaam, among the reſt of 
the heathens, had loftthe original inttitution and defign of ſacrifices, and the liglt 
of natare could not teach it him again : And therefore he makes no anſwer about 
them, nor taith any thing of them; but the light of nature could teach him, that to 
do juſtly, &c. was neceffary to pleaſe God. But on the other hand, ſuppoſe Balaam 
was inipired to deliver this ſentence to Balak; and ſuppoſe, while he preaches 
morality, he had gone fo faras to have ſtrongly denied the uſe of ſacrifices here, it 
can mean only a comparative denial, that is, a preference of morality when com- 
pared wath ceremonies; for compariſons arc expreiled often in this manner in the 
eaftern languages, by a negation of one thing, and an affirmation of the other, as 1s 
abundantly evident in this very caſe; Hz}. vi. 6. © I deſired mercy aud not ſacrifices 
and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings.”” 


Thirdly, Conſider yet further, tnat when the prophet Iſaiah reproves the Jews for 
want of moral virtue, he ſpeaks more expreisly againft ſacrifices than Balaam docs 
here. He tells them, their © oblations were vain, their new moons and appointed 
ſeaſts were an abomination ; I/ i. 11—15, &c. not that God had not appointed 
them, but becauſe they were not attended with moral virtues : And upon this ac- 
count he fays, „Bring no more vain oblations : To what purpoſe is the multitude of 
your ſaciifices unto me ?” Yet all this language of the prophet docs not prove that 
ſacrifices were utterly uſeleſs under that economy wherein they were preſcribed: 
for at another time the very ſame prophet, as well as others, reproves the jews ſor 
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It is plain therefore, that others beſides Jews, uſe this language in 
the ſame ſenſe. 


Yet again let me aſk, what is meant by all the phraſes of the like 
kind, when they are ufed by the ancient heathens, as we read in 
their own writings, when eicher beaſts or men were devoted to 
death, in order to lave a guilty perſon or a nation from puniſhment, 
and the ſuppoſed anger of their gods? What can he the meaning of 
theſe phraſes when they are uied upon this occaſion, © Averruncare 
malum,“ or * deorum iras, Juſtrare populum aut exercitum, pia- 
culum fieri,” or © mw lnue anviux, aroxutuux, Explare crimina, 
ſcelus, reatum ;** I ſay, what does all this mean, but to make atone- 
ment for fin, to remove the puniſhment from the offeaders, by let- 
ting it fall on the ſurety or ſacrifice ? So the two Decii, father and 
ſon, devoted themſelves to death, and ſaved the Roman army from 
the ſuppoſed anger of the gods and deſtruction. So Menzceus is 
ſaid to — devoted himſelf for the city of Thebes, in danger of 
being deſtroyed by the Argives. So the Maffilians were wont to 
expiate their city, by taking a perſon devoted, by imprecating on 
his head all the evil to which the city was liable, and caſting him 
into the ſea, with theſe word, H NUwy YEurty ©« Be thou our pro- 
pitiatory ſacrifice.” So the Egyptians, as Herodotus teſtifies, laid 
their imprecations on the heads of thoſe that were devoted to death, 
that all evil might be turned from the ſacrificer, and from Egypt, 
and laid on 2 of the ſacrifice, See many citations and in- 
ſtances of this kind in learned writers. Conſult Grotius's little 
book ** of the ſatisfaction of Chriſt,” and let Agrippa anſwer thoſe 
arguments better than any of the ſocinians have done before he 
renounce this doctrine. Conſult another very ſhort eſſay on this 
ſubject by the late learned Doctor Owen, at the end of his Treatiſe 
of the Trinity, where, as I remember, he ſhews the true meaning of 
one perſon's dying for another”* among the ancient heathens, 
and the doctrine of atonement for ſin as praiſed among them, 
which may be eaſily reviewed without running to more large and 
learned volumes . Now when this is the plain meaning of atone- 
ment for ſin, or purging away ſin by ſacrifice, ſo well known among 
the Jews, and amongit the heathens, that is, through all the world; 
L wauld aſk Agrippa why ſhould not the ſame fort of expreſſions be 
permitted to ſignity much the ſame thing, when they are made uſe 
of in the New Teſtament, and applied to the ſufferings and death 
of Chriſt, as an atonement for the ſins of men 


Were not the apoſtles ſent to preach the goſpel to the gentiles as 
well as the Jews? and it it could be ſuppoſed that they uſed theſe 


the negle& of the ſacrifices and offerings which God had appointed; I xliii. 23. 


Mal. ii, 8. Such Kind of language therefore, whether uſed by a Jewiſh or a gentile 


prophet, only ſhews that a dependence on ſacrifice without real virtue or piety, is 
worth nothing in God's account. 


* It will be granted that the heathens ſpeaking of their ſacrifices and atonements 
for fin, uſe ſome ſuch expreſſions, as © appeaſing the wrath of their gods, by the blood 
of their ſacrifices,” &c, which cannot properly be applied to the ſacrifice of Chriſt in 
their literal ſenſe; becauſe in propriety of ſpeech, God has no wrath awakened 
in him by fin, nor can any blood properly appeaſc that wrath. But let it be remem- 
bered, that the great God condeſcending to the weakneſs of men, ſometimes ſpeaks 
in their phraſes, and hath been pleaſed to repreſent himſelt as angry on the account 
o fin, and as appeaſed by the ſacrifices of atonement in ſeveral places of ſeripture, 


ough the true and proper ideas of theſe things are evident and obvious enough, as 


ey have been explained belete, 
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expreſſions of atonement only in confermity to Jewiſh cuſtoms and 
phraſes, why did they ute them ſo much among the gentiles ? Did 
thev not deſign to preach in fuch language that the gentiles might 
underſtand their meaning? But if theſe phrates were well known 
among the heathens as well as the Jews, then why ſhould we not 
ſuppoſe theſe expretiions, when applied to the death of Chritt, 
to be underſtood in the common ſenſe of mankind, both Jews and 
centiles ? 


To confirm all this, let me enquire here, what was the ſenſe in 


which the primitive chriſtians underſtood theſe expreffions of Chrift 


and his apoſtles? How do they deſeribe and ſet forth their con- 
ceptions of theſe great and momentous doctrines in their writings! 
Do they not ſpeak plainly and ſtrongly of the atonement of Chrift 
for fin, and his dying as a ſacrifice to expiate their offences, and 
t eir interett in this forgiveneſs by faith? Now if primitive writers 
in orm us this was the common ſenſe in which the firſt chriſtians 
underſtood the ſpeeches of Chriſt and his apoſtles, why ſhould we 
not imagine that they took them in the right ſenſe ? Why ſhould the 
church be ſuppoſed to wait ſo many hundred years for the true 
meaning of the chriſtian doctrine ll the days of Socinus ? Why 
was it left to wander ſo long in ſuch ſtrange ſuperſtition and myſte- 
rious darkneſs, as the doctrine of “ atonement for fin by the death 
of Ci rift,” if theſe ſpeeches meant nothing elſe but natural religion, 
or tie confirmation of it by the martyrdom of a prophet ? In doc- 
trines and expoſitions of leſſer moment I eatily ſuppoſe many of 
the fathers may greatly miſtake, but methinks in doctrines of fuch 
vaſt importance, Chriſt would not ſufter all his early churches to be 
miſtaken. 


III. Again, I would aſk Agrippa, was not Socrates raifed up by 
divine providence to inſtruct a corrupt nation, and to reform a de- 
enerate age, as he ſuppoſes Jeſus Chriſt to be ? Did he not teach 
the © unity of the true God, and the true way of worſhipping 
him by inward devotion of the heart, in the midſt of many Grecian 
idolatries and ſuperſtitions, as Jeſus taught the ſpiritual nature of 
God and — religion, in oppoſition to the traditions of Jews, 
and mere outward ceremonies? Was not Socrates accuſed for ſpeak- 
ing againſt the idols of Athens, and the public religion, as ſeſus 
was for his reproving the corrupt manners of the Jews? Was he 
not condemned by wicked men, and put to death by poiſon on this 
account, as Chriſt was by the croſs ? Did he not bear his teſtimony 
to the truth of his doQrine, and ſeal it with his death as Jeſus did? 
Do not the deiſts cry him up as a martyr for the * unity of the true 
God,“ and the * rules of virtue,” as our modern chriſtians make 
Chriſt a mere wartyr for his doctrine of reformation ? And had he 
not ſeveral diſciples who taught his doctrine concerning the unity 
of God and the divine perfections? And do they not declare the 
true ſentiments of Socrates, their maſter, as the apoſtles declare the 
true doctrines of Chriſt ? But does Socrates himſelf, or any of his 
diſciples ever talk in ſuch a manner about his death and the cup of 
iſon, as Chriſt and his apoſtles do about the crucifixion of the 
leſſed Jeſus ? Do the Greek philoſophers lay out ſuch ſtrange lan- 
Buage upon it, and ſuch various and hard tropes and figures to re- 
preſent the great importance of his death to their practice of yay 
or the obtaining the divine favour ? Does he ever ſa for himſelt, 


or did they ever ſay for him, „ unleſs ye eat the fleſh of Socrates, 
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ve cannot be philoſophers,” or that . Socrates gave his fleſh for 
meat to the people, and tor the lite of the world, or gave himſelf a 
ranſom for many?“ Did Plato ever teach his pupils that “ they 
muſt be ſaved by the death of Socrates,” or that * he reconciled 
them to God by his dying for them ?”” Do they ever“ glory in the 
poiſon of Socrates, as St. Paul glories in the croſs of Chriſt ?*? 
Wnen they taught the doctrines of Socrates concerning God, reli- 
gion, and virtue, do they ever fay, “e preach Socrates poiſoned,” 
as the apoſtles preached © Chriſt crucihed,”” though Socrates died 
by poiſon, attetting the truth of his doctrine, as Chriſt died by the 
cro!s to atteſt his? Can it be ſuppoſed then that our Saviour's death 
held only the ſame place in his doctrine as the death of Socrates 
held in his, that is, as an atteſtation to the truth of it, or ſealing it 
with his blood? Can we perſuade ourſelves, that when “ St. Paul 
determined to know nothing elſe amongſt the Corinthians in com- 
pariſon of Chritt and him crucified,“ that he meant merely the 
martyrdom of Chriſt to atteſt the truths of natural religion, of 
which he was the reſtorer ? Surely the death of Chriſt upon the 
crots has ſomething more to do in this our goſpel, than the death of 
Sucrates had in his philoſophy ; it has more to do than merely to 
bear witnels to the truth of his doctrine, and to convince the world 
that he was ſent to publiſh it; fince his crucifixion and death, ac- 
cording to St. Paul's writing, lies as the foundation of the goſpel, 
that is, of the blefled tidings of peace and reconciliation to God, 
and the recovery of ſinful men to holineſs and happineſs. 


The goſpel is ſo much concerned in the atoning ſacrifice of Chriſt, 
that it is repreſented by the apoſtle, as a conſiderable and very 
important part of the meſſage or © word of reconciliation committed 
to him ;** 2 Cor. v. 19, 21. God was in Chriſt reconciling the 
world to himſelf, not imputing their treſpaſſes to them, —for he 
lath made him to be fin for us who knew no fin, that we might be 
made the righteouſneſs of God in hin:. 


IV. I would yet further aik Agrippa, why St. Paul ſhould fre- 
quently repreſent the goſpel as a great myſtery “, a deep and ſa- 
cred thing which the Socks knew not, nor could know till it was 
revealed? A myſtery which was hid from ages and generations, 
Which was hid in God from all the ancient ages, or from the be- 
pinning of the world, the wiſdom of God in a myſtery, the ma- 
nifold wiſdom which is made known by the church to the princi- 
palities and powers of heaven, or which the angels themſelves 
deſire to pry into, as St. Peter ſpeaks, and which is made known 
the nations by preaching the myſtery of faith, the great myſtery 
of godlineſs ? Is there any ſuch depth of divine wiſdom manifeſted 
n the common truths of natural religion? Is there any ſuch hidden 
myſtery in the doctrines which the light of nature teaches, as that 
the former ages of the world could not poſſibly find it out, and 
which angels are forced to pry into, in order to learn it? Is there 
any thing that deſerves ſuch language in the dictates of reaſon, 


® It is known Mr. Locke has taught ſome perſons to imagine, that in almoſt, if 
not enurely all the places where the word“ myſtery“ is apphed to the goſpel, it 
ates chiefly or only to the preaching of it to the gentiles as well as to the Jews, 
ad the admiſſion of the gentiles into the Kingdom of the Meſliah. I grant it may 
clude this in two or three places; but it is ſufficiently evident, that in ſeveral 
Nher ſcriptures it refers to the doctrines of the goſpel itſclf, without any neceſſary re. 


Ng to the reception of it by the gentile world: But that is not my preſent buſneſs. 
"OL, III. 41 | 
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even if you ſhould add the happy reſurrection of the body to 
them. which is diſcovered by Chrift as the reward of his faith- 
ful tollowers? But that the Son of God, who © dwelt in the ho- 
{om of the Father before the world was, who was with God, and 
who was God, ſhould take fleſh and blood upon him,” that he 
might be capable of dying. and that he ſhould actually die in the 
room and ſtead of guilty men as a facrifice of atonement, that he 
mould reconcile them to God by his death, that he ſhould rife 
again, and reign in heaven to complete this ſalvation, and that fintul 
men muſt obtain pardon of fin and eternal life, by the ſufferings 
and death of the Son of God as a facritice in their ſtead, and by 
taith in his blood; this is ſuch a doctrine unknown to the world, 
fuch a divine myſtery as detcrves all theſe expreſſions of wiſdom 
and honour which the apoſtle applies to it. "Though the heathens 
as well as the Jews might caſily underſtand this doctrine when i: 
was preached unto them, according to the notion of expiation by 
facritices, which was familiar to them, vet it was originally a my 
tery which they could not have Known without expreſs revclation, 
and they were averſe to receive it when it was revealed. 


V. I will make another query, and aſk Agrippa and his friends 
again, why St. Paul {peaks of the gotpel of Chritt as ſuch a matter 
of folly and ridicule in the ettcem of the wife men of this world, or 
the heathen philoſophers, if it were little more than the doctrine 
of the light of nature, the rules of virtue, and the favour of God 
to thoſe who followed them with a repentance of their forme: 
vices? Why ſhould he call this goſpel “ the foolithneſs of preach- 
ing, by which it pleaſed God to fave them that believe? Why 
thould he ſpeak of his venturing to preach it as a matter of courage 
ſufficient to boaſt of, and that ſeveral times over; that “ he is not 
aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt ;** that he is not aſhamed to preach 1! 
even at Rome,” and that he ſhould call“ the croſs of Chrift his glo- 
IV ;” Rom. i. 16. and 2 Tim. i. 12. and Gal. vi. 14. bearing up boldly 
through all the reproach and ſhame that was caft upon his doQrin: 
by the men of wiſdom and philoſophy ? If the mere reſtoration 
of natural religion was the grand ſubje&, or chief theme of lus 
miniſtry, would the heathen philoſophers have ever pronounced 
fooliſhneſs upon it; or have put him to ſhame for ſuch fort of doc: 
trines as their own reaſon might teach them, and ſeveral of them 
did teach? It is evident 716565, BY that the name of Chrift crucitics, 
in the apoſtle's lips, includes in it the reconciliation of ſinful man d 
God, by the ſufferings of the curſed death of the croſs which Jeſus 
endured, and which is laid at the foundation of his religion, Ilz 
is that which ſome of the philoſophers of Greece would deride and 
call fooliſhneſs, viz. for one perſon to hope for pardon of f19 and 
eternal life by the ſufferings and death of another; and this 15 the 
doctrine of which St. Paul is not aſhamed, but makes it the mat 
of his ſermons and his glory. 


VI. Might I be permitted to proceed in this ſort of interrogat* 
manner, I would enquire of Agrippa and his companions, whethe! 
a much meaner perſon than they themſelves believe ſeſus Chriſt to 
be, might not have been ſufficient to be lent from God as a prophet, 
to reſtore natural religion, and teach the world all the doctriues 
which Chriſt taught them? I ſuppoſe they believe him, according t0 
ſcripture, to be the only-begotten Son of God, who lay in the bolom 
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of the Father before the foundation of the world, the brightneſs of 
his Father's glory, and the exprets image of his perſon, by whom 
and for whom all things were created in heaven and earth, viſible 
and inviſible, who is the Lord of angels, and to whom all the prin- 
cipalities and powers of the upper world, are made ſubject, and are 
but his miniſtering ſpirits. Now was it worth while for fo illuftri- 
0us a being, who is fo near to godhead even in their ſenſe, to be 
ſent down on this earth to ſpend a lite in labour and forrows, to 
be ſcourged and buffeted, and nailed to a croſs, and expire there 
in the midſt of ſhame and agonies, if his chief bufineſs had been 
to reſtore natural religion as a great Prophet or Teacher, and to die 
inthe confirmation of it? Might not Iſaiah or Jeremiah, or one of 


the old prophets have been railed to life for ſuch a purpoſe as this, 
rather than the only Son of God {ent down to die fo cruel a death ? 


Might not tome new prophet have been raifed up amongſt men, and 
heen furniſhed with the power of miracles like Mofes, to have at- 
teited all the truths that Jeſus preached to the world, and then died 
as a martyr for them, and roſe again to give them confirmation? 
What doctrine did our bleſſed Saviour ever pronounce, which the 
tongue of a much inferior perſon could not have pronounced? What 
viſible miracle did he work, which a Moſes or an Elijah could not 
have wrought by commiſhon from heaven? Is the choice of ſo di- 
vine a meſſenger for ſuch purpoſes of a mere prophet, as might 
have been fultilled by much meaner perſons, agreeable to the con- 
duct of ſupreme wiſdom ? Or had the great God ſo little value for 
the peace and happineſs of his beſt beloved Son, as to make him 
a needleſs ſacrifice ? Surely it we believe the hiſtory of the goſpel, 
and the language in which it is expreſſed, our own reaſon would 
teach us allo to believe,that fo glorious a perſon as Jeſus Chriſt, was 
ſent down and died for ſome ſuch grand and important de ſign as the 
miſsion and death of a meaner perſon could never effect, that is, as 
the apoſtle Paul expreſſes it, to purge away our ſins by the ſacri- 
hee of himſelf;”” Zeb. ix. 26. or as Jeſus himſelf informs us, © to 
give his life a ranſom for ſinful men; Mut. xx. 28. 


And it is well worthy of our notice, that in ſeveral places of theNew 
Teſtament, where the death of Chriſt and our redemption by it are 
mentioned, there the dignity and ſublime character of our Saviour 
is at the ſame time repreſented, to ſhew us how great a perſon this 
was who muſt die for our ſalvation, as in the text now cited; Heb. 
i. 2, 3. The Son of God who is appointed heir of all things, by 
whom he made the world, who is the brightneſs of his glory, 
and his expreſs image; and it is this glorious perſon who“ purged 
away our fins by himſelf, that is, by offering himſelf a facrifice ;” 
as Iſeb. chapters ix. and x. So Col. 1. 14—16. In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgiveneſs of fins ; who 
is the image of the inviſible God, the firſt-born of every creature, 
for by him were all things created, viſible and inviſible ;” Heb. ix. 
13,14. „If the blood of bulls and goats purified the fleſh, &c. how 
much more ſhall the blood of Chriſt, who through the eternal Spi- 
rit offered himfelt without ſpot to God, purge our conſciences from 
dead works ?” And in ſeveral other places. Do not all theſe re- 
preſentations of the matter teach us, that the death of a meaner 
perſon than the Son of God was not ſufficient to attain theſe ends, 
and conſeq uentiy that ſo very glorious aperſon was ſent down from 
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heaven to live and die on earth for ſuch purpoſes as an inferior per; 
ſon's life and death could never have attained, 


And as a much meaner perſon than the Son of God, viz. a pro- 
phet or an apoſtle, might have been ſent from heaven to teach all 
the doctrines which Chriſt taught, and to become a maityr for 
them; {o in fact the apoſtles and a thouſand martyrs in the primitive 
times did teach the ſame doctrines, did bear witneſs to the ſame 
truths, and did actually die in confirmation of them: They ſuffered 
deaths full of barbarity and anguith in vindication of the ſame goſ pel, 
they ſealed the ſame covenant of grace with their blood : And yet it 
is neyer ſaid concerning any of them, that they, ** redeemed us with 
their blood,” that they were made a curſe for us, or a ſin offering 
to reconcile us to God: They are never ſaid © to make atonement 
for our fins,” nor to give their lives as a ranſom for us:“ They 
never are repreſented. as bearing our fins on their own body on 

the tree,” though ſeveral of them were crucified as well as Chritt; 
Nor are we ever ſaid to © be waſhed from our fins in their blood,” 
Theſe are expreſſions far above the dignity of their ſufferings, and 
ſuch as belong only to the bleſſed Jeſus; It would be a fort of blaſ- 
phemy againſt the Son of God to ſpeak thus concerning the apoſtles 
and martyrs. And yet why might not theſe expiciſions be as well 
applied to the apoſtles and the primitive martyrs, eſpecially ſuch as 
were inſpired of God to teach the ſame doctrines, and appointed 
to die in vindication of them, it their ſufferings were deſigned for 
the ſame purpoſe, and meant the ſame thing as the ſufferings of the 
Son of God ? At this rate we might have a hundred Saviours and 
Redeemers, a hundred ſaoritices for fin, and we might waſh away 
Our iniquities in the blood of a hundred martyrs. Whereas, alas 
the higheſt and beſt of them who * ſtand before the throne of God 
in white garments ;” Rev. vil. 14. they all, # waſhed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb,” though they 
themſelyes came out of great tribulations, laid down their own 
lives as witneſſes to the ſame goſpel, and ſet the ſeal of their blood 
to the truth of the ſame promiſes. Surely the bleſſed Jeſus, our 
only Reedemer, died to accompliſh more ſublime purpoſes than 
ever they could pretend to; he laid down his life to procure 
and obtain that pardon and that ſalvation both for them and for us, 
which no meaner perſons could ever obtain by a thouſand lives, or 
the blood of ten thouſand martyrdoms. ©  *' 


Perhaps Agrippa will tell me, that Chriſt himſelf expreſſly aſſures 
Pilate ; /okn xviii. 37. © To this end was I born, and for this cauſe 
came I into the world, that I ſhould bear witneſs to the truth; 
and therefore it is evident from his own words that his prophetic 
office was the very deſign of his incarnation, But I hope A rippa 
will allow this anſwer, viz. that Chriſt came into the world for 
ſeveral ends, of which this was but one, © to bear witneſs to the 
truth: And he himſelf as expreſlly tells his diſciples, thattheie 1s 
another end alſo to which he came, and jt would have been to very 
little purpoſe to haye told Pilate of that, Mat. xx. 28. Ihe Son of 
man came to give his life a ranſom for many; and John x. 10. © 
am come that the ſheep might have life; and in verſe 11 he informs 
us by what means he procures this life for his ſheep, viz.“ I am 
7% good Shepherd who giveth his life for the ſheep ;'! and verle 
8. who received 4 from the Father to lay down his 
life and take it again,” St. Paul teaches the es the ſame doctrine, 
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and aſſigns the ſame end for Chriſt's incarnation; Jeb. ji. 14. 


«« Recaule the children were partakers of fleſh and blood, Chriſt 


himſelf took part of the fame, that through his own death he might 
deſtroy the devil and his works; in Feb. x. 5-—10. becauſe the 
ewiſh ſacrifices and offerings of beaits could not take away fin, 
„ Chriſt had a hody prepared for him, that through the offering of 
this body of Jeſus once for all, we might be perfected by his own 
ſacrifice.” And Peter affures us; 1 Pet. 1. 12, 20. that “we are 
redeemed by the precious blood of Chriſt, who was fore-ordained 
from the foundation of the world, but was maniteft in theſe laſt 
times.” Thus it appears that the great end for which Chriſt came, 
was to obtain pardon of tin by dying tor us. 


Let me add to this, that not only in the decree of God, but in the 
very tirſt promiſe given to man after bis fall. Chriſt is repreſented 
as one appointed to ſuffer ; Gen. iii. 15. 'The * ſerpent was to bruiſe 
his heel.“ In the firſt and molt figniticant figures of him by ſacri- 
tices, his death and blood were prefigured; In the various promiſes 
of the Meſſiah, eſpecially by Ifaiah and Daniel, he is held forth as a 
Saviour from fin, by his being cut off, by his ſuffering and dying, 
and being made a fin-offering. Are not all theſe things ſufficient to 
teach Agrippa, that our bleſſed Lord was not merely put to death 
by the occaſional rage of the wicked ]ews againſt him as a teacher 
of holineſs, and a retormer of mankind, as he ſuppoſes, but that he 
was originally deſigned and appointed to die a ſacrifice for fin ? It is 
plain, that he was early foretold and prefigured in the promiſes and 
types and prophecies under this character of a ſuffering Saviour, 
that he came into our world for this end, and that he was at laſt 
delivered, or given up into the hands of his crucifiers, * by the 
determinate counſel and foreknowledge of God, for this pur ge:“ 
Acts ii. 23. And as ſuch he is deſcribed and preached by himſelf 
and his apoſtles. 


Paulinus was going on with his queries, when one in the com- 
pany, [ think it was Cayenor, interrupted him thus: I have lately 
eard, Sir, that ſome of the friends and followers of Agrippa have 
been made ſenſible, that 4 a mere matyrdom to bear witneſs to the 
truth of the goſpel,” is not ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe defigned 
by the blood of Chriſt, according to ſcripture; and therefore they 
have found out a new way to explain the phraſes of “making 
atonement for fin, and dying as a ſacrifice for our fins;” they ſup- 
pole them to reach a little further, and to ſignify to us, that as the 
wages or puniſhment of ſin is death, ſo the death of Chriſt was de- 
ſigued to thew us what fin deſerved, and by this means to diſcover 
to us the great evil of fin, and to excite us thereby to repentance and 
a life of holineſs , and that it is chiefly in this manner that we are 
warty - be faved by the death of Chriſt, or ſalvation is aſcribed to 
is blood.“ 


[ grant, ſays Paulinus, this is ſomething nearer to the purpoſe 
than the former opinion of “ mere bearing witneſs to his goſpel 
as a martyr ;”* But {till it falls far ſhort of the grand expreſſions and 
the 2 aſſertions of ſcripture, concerning the ſacrifice ot Chriſt: 
And though the death of Chriſt as an atonement muſt needs include 
this as one deſign of it, viz. to ſhew what our fins deſerved,” yet 
this cannot be the whole doctrine which is meant by the ſacred 


writers, when they teach us expreſsly the other end and deſign of 
«races, yiz, „ ſuffering in the room and ſtead of the ſiuner in g 
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much ftronger manner, and apply it to the death of Chriſt, ſaying, 
that * he died for our ſins,” that he, gave himſelf a ranſom tor 
ſinners, that we are reconciled to God by his death, that he made 
peace by the blood of his croſs, that he redeemed us from the curſe 
of the law, by being made a curſe for us, that he bare our fins in 
his body on the tree, &c.“ all to ſhew that though the juſtice of 
God required death for fin, yet the mercy of God accepted of a 
ſurety to die in the ſtead of the principal offenders. Why mult thi 

more important deſign of ſacrifice be only expreſſed, if the other, 
which is far lets, were the only thing that was meant? Would no! 
this lead almoſt every common reader into a groſs miſtake about the 
deſign of the death of Chritt ? 


would enquire earneſtly of the friends of Agrippa, if the ideas 

of the holy apoftles and of Chriſt himſelf went no further in all 
their ſacrificial expreſhons concerning Chriit, than to teach us 
what ſin deſerved, why do they not ſpeak theſe ideas in proper lan- 
guage, more plainly, directly, and exprefsly ? Why ſhould ſuch 
phraſes be fo frequently uſed, as © making atonement tor fin, rc- 
conciling us to God by his death, and taking away our fins by his 
facrifice,”” it the {cripture meant no more than to ſhew us what fin 
deſerves? Is it not ſtrange that neither Chriſt nor his apoſtles ſhould 
ever once uſe that expreffion among all their ſpeeches or writings, 
or ever once tel! us that the death of Chritt was contned to this de. 
-{ien, if it really deſigned nothing more? Befides, did not all the 
bloody ſacrifices which were offered under the law, which are ſaid 
ta make atonement for fin, diſcover that fin deſerved death? And what 


n rr, PW *. 40 


did the death of Chriſt do more than they ? 
When man had ſinned at firſt, did not God appoint ſacrifices to { 
be ſlain in the room of the finner, not only to ſhew what fin de- 4 
ſerved, but thereupon. he granted the ſinner a viſible continuance in t 
life, to ſhew that his guilt was transferred to the animal which was [ 
ſacrificed ? Had not all the whole train of expiatory ſacrifices from T 
Adam down to Chriſt, this fame ſignification? And yet we ae Y 
told, Heb. x. 4. It is not poſſible that the blood of bulls and goats Hou t 
reuliy take exay fin, that is, remove the guilt of our tins from before t 
God, who is judge and Lord of confcience. What did they do b 
then? Why, they did that typically and in a way of emblem, a 
which the blood of the Son of God was to do really and effetually, 1 
It is very plain, that the ſacrifice of Chriſt was to effect that which 95 
all the Moſaical ſacritices could not do: It was to remove flom a 
men ſuch moral guilt as the Jewiſh ſacrifices could not remove, and 0 
juſtify us from that guilt, from which the law of Moſes could not 5 C 
us; Acts xiii. 39. "The Jewiſh ſacrifices themielves did not on 10 
thew the deſert of fin, but, as I have ſaid before, did make a rea I 
and proper atonement. for civil or ceremonial faults and defilements Vi 
in the fight of God as their political Lord and the king of the nation, N 
and freed the ſinner from civil puniſhment ; and they did alſo mas ſe 
a typical atonement for the moral guilt of the offender before God, of 
us he Lord and judge of ſouls and conſciences, that is, they were mn 
the types of ſuch an atonement. And though theſe types were 10 tr 
much underſtood by the Jews of old, yet they were to be accom le 
pliſhed and fulfilled by the bloody ſacrifice of the Son of God, or 5 + 
offering up his own life in the room of ſinners; and it is by ts af 
bloody ſacrifice of our Saviour, that the moral guilt of fin is raf 10 


removed from the ſouls and conſciences of true chriſtians, as i 


— 
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ceremonial defilements or political guilt of an Iſraelite was taken 
away by the blood of bulls and goats. All theſe meaner ſacrifices 
would be ſufficient to ſhew that ſin deſerved death; but it requires 
{uch a dignity of perſon as was found only with the Son of God, to. 
take away our fins, that is, to make @ real atonement for the maral guilt of 
the fouls of men, of which all the former were but ſhadows and figures. 


Before Paulinus had proceeded further with his ſeveral queries to 
Agrippa, Ferventio {topped him with this ſpeech : Sir, there is ano- 
ther erroneous ſenſe put upon the ſtrong and plain expreſſions of ſeripture, em- 
cerning Chriſt's making an atonement or propitiution jor ſin by hus ſufferings 
and death : Dr. Whitby calls it a jocinzan gloſs in his annotations on 
1 Pet. ii. 25. and repreſents it in theſe words; they ſay Chriſt took 


* array our ſins by luis own body crucified upon the crojs, procuring our abjolution 


from them by his ſufferings; not that he underwent the punijkment of our 
tranſyrefſions, but becauſe his voluntary death prevailed with God to give him 
power to abſolre las jervants at the laſt, and to reward them with eternal glory. 
And I am told, faith Ferventio, this opinion grows much in vogue 
in our days, both in preaching, in writing and converſation; and 
ſome people are not athamed to pronounce and defend it as the 
trueſt and juſteſt ſenſe of theſe ſcriptural phraſes, though they have 
not vet found out one fingle text in all the bible where this is the 
plain meaning of any of thoſe expreſſions. Now, Sir, I would be 
glad to hear from your lips what are your beit arguments to refute 
this fociniun nos as Dr. Whitby calls it. 


I would fay theſe three things, anſwered Paulinus: Firſt, It is 
very ſtrange that this muſt be the true ſenſe of theſe ſacrificial 
phraſes, when this ſenſe does not appear plainly in any one ſerip- 
ture. However if it muſt be ſo, let it be ſo in the Old Teſtament 


as well as in the New ; let there be ſome ſhadow of it found among 


the levitical and typical ſacrifices of atonement, as well as in Jeſus 
the ſubſtantial one; otherwiſe the types and the fubſtance will have 
no likeneſs to one another in thoſe very actions and cireumfſtances, 
whereby atonement for ſin is made, and which are aſcribed to both 
type and ſubſtance in the ſame phraſes. Now let theſe interpreters 
tel] me, which of the ſheœep or the goats, which of the rams or the 
bulls, that were ſacrificed to atone for fin, ever received power to 
abſolve ſinners, or ever were made judges or rewarders in any ſenſe. 
It is very evident that fo far as this forced ſenſe is introduced upon 
the expreſhons of C' bearing our fins on the erofs, and his making 
atmement for fin, ſo far there is an utter departure from the true and 
obvious meaning of the ſame expreſhons, when applied to the typi- 
cal facrifices ; whereas in the ſenſe which I have given, the fame 
ideas belong both to the typical and the ſubſtantial atonement. 
Dr. Whitby's expoſitions of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
verſes of this chapter ſufficiently explain and confirm the true 
meaning of St. Peter's language. Betides, let it be obſerved in the 
ſecond place, that the ſeripture aſtribes this atonement of Chrift to the office 
of his priefthood, to his blood, and lis death as a ſucritice, whereas theſe 
miſtaken b gat aſcribe his taking away fin, either to his doc- 
trine as a prophet, which has been betore anſwered, or in this pre- 
lent ſenſe to his royal power of forgiveneſs as a king, without ever 
conſidering that the beaſts which were made atoning ſacrifices 
afford us no ſhadow of Chriſt's taking away ſin by his propherical 
or his kingly office, but only by his prieſthood and ſacrifice: Nor 
is thcre any other way, beſides that which I have maintained, to 
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make the ſcriptures of truth abide in any happy harmony, or the 
type and the ſubſtance to agree. bY 

Paulinus added yet further, 1 would fay again in the third place; 
would the Jews to whom the goſpel of a crucified Chriſt was firit 
preached in the days of the apoſtles have underſtood thefe phraſes 
of taking away fin by fſucrifice, or making atonement for fin in this ſocinian 
ſenſe? And ſurely this goſpel was preached and written by the 
apoſtles in ſuch exprettions, as the Jews might readily and eafily 
underſtand : Surely they would fo expreſs their doctrine as that 
their hearers in Judea ſhould receive the moſt common and obvious 
tenſe of the words as they were uſed in their nation; otherwiſe the 
gojpel would be hidden and loft to them. 


Again, let vs enquire of the heathens among whom the apoſtles 
preached this goſpel, and who had been ufed to facritices and atone- 
ments; let us aſk of them, whether they would underſtand thote 
ſacrificial phraſes in this ſtrange ſenſe? Would they ever imagine 
that their tins were atuned tor by the death of Chritt, merely be- 
cauſe God the Father was ſo well pleaſed with his ſubnuthon to 
death, for which death they vet give no ſufficient reaſon, that he 
raiſed him to life again, and gave him power to forgive the fins of 
men? Was this their meaning of atonement when they ſpoke of and 
practiſed their own making atonement to their gods for fin by the 
facrifice either of beaſts or men? And why ſhould this be ſuppoſed 
to be the ſenſe of the apoſtles in preaching the goſpel which neither 
Jews nor Heathens uſed, and which neither of them would readily 
underſtand ? | 


Ihere is no chriſtian denies this truth, that God did raije Chriſt from 
the dead, and give him power to forgice ſins; but this is not me meaning 
of his atoning for fin, which is ever aſcribed to his blood and death, 
but never to his life and kingdom. It was after * he had purged 
away fins by himſelf, that is, by the ſacrifice of himſelf;“ Zeb. ix. 
26. © That he fat down on the right hand of the Majeſty on High, 
and received his kingdom and power ;” Jeb. i. 3. But to return to 
my paper of queries; I muſt now intreat your excuſe for dwelling 
upon theſe repreſentations of things too long, and perhaps for re- 


hearfing them too often: But as Jam ſenſible of the great import- 


ance of the conteſt that is between us, [ am content to be called a 
*« repeater,” if I may be ſo happy as to hit tbe ſoul of the man who 


hears or reads this in a right vein, and convey the docttine of the 


r N of Chriſt for ſin with ſome light and force to the mind 
y all this variety of expreſſion, and this repetition of ideas. 


Here I defire it may be obſerved, that ſeveral of the queries 
which I have made concerning the atonement of our ſins by the death of 
Chriſt, might be alſo made with the ſame juſtice concerning the 
ſanttification of our natures by the Holy Spirit; winch two great doctrines 
are eminently and peculiarly ſome of the prime ſubjects and glories 
of the — and are equally left out of Agrippa's creed. Can 
Agrippa ever ſuppoſe that all the illuſtrious and magnificent ex- 
preſſions which are uſed concerning the work of the Spirit of God 
on the ſouls of men, to fubdue their fins, to gire them new hearts, to 
change their temper into holineſs, and to comfort them by ſhedding abroad a ſenſe 
of the lore of God in their hearts, can be conſtrucd into a mere philo- 
ſophical love and practice of virtue and piety, raiſed by the rational 
conſideration of thoſe truths which were taugltt the apoſtles by the 
inſtruction ot the Holy Spirit, or which were confirmed among men 
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by his extraordinary gifts? Is this all the meaning of our being 
regeneruted or born again of the Holy Spirit? John iii. 3, 5. Is this the 
ſenſe of thoſe promiſes in Ezekiel and Zechary, I wi put a new ſpirit 
within you, or ] will put my Spirit in you, and cauſe you to walk in my ſtatutes ; 
Lzek. xxxvi. 26, 27. I will pour out my Spirit upon the houſe of Jſrael, J 
«ill pour upon the houje of David the ſpirit of grace and of ſupplication, and 
they ſhall look upon him whom they hare pierced, and mourn; Zech. xii. 10. 
And when Chrift iavs, Your heavenly Father ſhall gire his Holy Spirit to 
them that aſk him; Luke xi. 13. He that belicreth in me, out of his belly 
Hall flow rivers of living waters, which Chriſt pale of the Spirit, the Comerter, 
the Holy Ghoſt, whom the Father ſhall ſend, lays he, in my name; he ſhall teach 
you all things, ſhall guide you into all truth, ſhall abide with you for ever ; John 
vii. 38, 39. xiv. 16, 26. xvi. 13. I grant indeed ſome of the ex- 
reffions have a prime reference to the extraordinary gifts of the 
apoſtles, but others plainly belong to all chriſtians, and perhaps all of 


them are applicable in a ſecondary ſenſe to every true diſciple of 


Chriſt. 


But I proceed with the queries. Is this all the meaning of the 
apoſtle Paul, when he ſays, The love of God is ſhed abroad in our hearts 
by the Lioly Ghoſt ; Rom. v. 5. He that hath not the Spirit of Chriſt is none 
of his ;—as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the ſons of God; 
the Spirit helpeth our infirmities, for we know not u hat we 2 pi ay for as 
we ought, but the Spirit himſelf maketh interceſſiun for us; Rom. viii. 9, 14, 
20. Through Chriſt we both have acceſs by one Spirit unto the Father ; Eph. 
li. 18. J/ ye through the Spirit do morty the deeds of the body, ye ſhall live; 
Rom. viii. 13. Ve through the Spirit, wait for the hope of righteouſneſs by 
faith; Gal. v. 5. God hath from the beginning choſen you to ſulration through 
the ſanRifeeation of the Spirit, and belief of the truth ; 2 Theff. ii. 13. Sered 
us by the waſhing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghoſt; Tit. iii. 5. 
And does St. Peter mean nv more than extraordinary gifts, when he 
lays, Eleft according to the foreknowledge of God the Father through ſanEifica- 
tion of the Spirit unto obedience ; 1 Pet. 1, 2. and in verſe 22. Ye 
hare purified your ſhuls in obeying the truth through the Spirit? And does 
St, John mean only the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit, when 
he ſpeaks to all chriſtians, to fathers, young men and children, and 
tells them, Ye have an unction from the Holy One which abideth in you, and 
teaching you all things, that is, all things neceſſary to ſalvation ; 1 John 
1. 20. 27. And many other — there are of this kind which 
are ſcattered through the New Teſtament : No man can jay Jeſus is 
Lord, but by the Holy Spirit; 1 Cor. xii. 3. Ye are the epiftle of Chrift 
written, not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; 2 Cor. iii. 3. 1 
the Spirit of him that raiſed Jeſus from the dead dwell in you, he Hall quicken 
your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you ; Rom, viii. 11. Ye are 
hui ded together for a habitation of God through the Spirit; Epheſ. ii. 22. 
with many and various phraſes to the ſame purpoſe. And is not 
the goſpel itfelf ſuppoſed on this account to be called the miniſtration 
Vale Spirit; 2 Cor. iti. 8. Let me enquire now, would it not be a 
very difhcult and painful taſk tor any man of juſt reaſoning, and & 
lincere conſcience to interpret all theſe ſeripture- expreſſions con- 
cerning the work of the Holy Spirit on men in a juſt conformity to 
Agrippa's creed, and contine them all to extraordinary gifts, merely 
as an evidence of the truth of the goſpel at the firſt promulgation of 
it to the world? What! have we had nothing to do with the 
operations of the Spirit of God in the New Teſtament for theſe 
uxteen hundred years ? Were all the promiſes of the Old Teſta- 
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ment, concerning the bleſſed Spirit fo entirely fulfilled in the firf 


age of chriſtianity, that we have nothing now to expect from them: 
Are all the comforts of this Spirit in the New Teſtament ſpent aud 
exhauſted, ſo that none of them remain for chriſtians in dur day 
And is the ſame goſpel now become a ſpiritleſs goſpel to men, with. 
out a divine converter, or a divine 1 


VII. In the ſeventh place I would aſk leave to put this queſtion 
alſo to Agrippa and his friends. Are not the ſacraments of baptiſn 
and the Lord's-ſupper generally and juſtly eſteemed to be con. 
prehenfive emblems of the peculiar glories of chriſtianity, and were 
they not inſtituted to keep in mind the chief and moſt ipecia! 
bleſſings of the goſpet, the peculiar and important doctrines of tl 
bleſſed Jeſus? Now what is it theſe two ſacraments repreſent to us? 
Does not baptiſm deſign to exhibit the purification of our ſouls from 
fin, and the change of our tempers to holineſs by the Spirit of God, 
which is repreſented as rivers of water, as clean water, either poured out or 
ſprinkled upon us; Ezek. xxxvi. 25. which ſhall make us clean and 
holy? And in allufion to this, does not Chriſt himſelf tell us, that 
we mujt be born of water and of the Spirit, if ever we would ſee the kingdom 
God? John iii. 5. That we muſt be waſhed and purified from ou: 
ſinful habits by the Spirit of God, and become penitent and holy in 
heart and life? And that we muſt enter into the profeſſion of chril- 
tianity by baptiſm as the ſymbol of this inward and divine purifica- 
tion? But where is this to be found in the creed of Agrippa ? 

The other ceremony of the goſpel is the Lord's-jupper ; and what 
does this repreſent in the inſtitution of it by our bleſſed Saviour? 
Does not he himſelf tell us in the form of this inſtitution, that iti 
the repreſentation of his own body which was broken for us by wounds 
upon the croſs, and his own blood which was ſhed there for the remiſſion of 
fins; Mat. xxvi. 28. under the two plain emblems of bread and 
wine? But are not theſe ſacred repreſentations of ſuch important 
truths explained away by a forced conſtruction of the words? Can 
ſuch ſtrong expreſſions of a dying Redeemer receive due honour by 
a confinement of them to a mere memorial of a dying martyr i 
confirm his doctrine, or by ſinking them to a mere figurative mani. 
feſtation of what fin deſerved, without any proper expiation of 1t? 
Would an expiring prophet utter ſuch ſpeeches as would naturally 
lead his difciples into ſo great a miſtake ? Would the Saviour ot 
the world in his laſt converſation with his friends, betray them ind 
ſuch ſuperſtitious errors as Agrippa ſuppoſes the doctrine of hs 
atonement for fin to be? Would 44 wiſdom and his goodneſs eithe: 
incline or permit him to tell his diſciples ſo expreſsly, that his 6/06 
was ſhed for the remiſſion of their ſins, and mean no more by it than 
Agrippa does? 


VIII. After I had proved by the force of tlie former qucfies 
that the goſpel doth evidently reveal this doctrine of Chriſt's atone 
ment for ſin, and our ſundt iſiculion 5 the Holy Spirit, then to confirm this 
yet further, I would enquire of Agrippa in the next place, wha! 
were the moſt neceſſary and moſt important bleſſings which ma. 
kind in their ſinful and miſerable eſtate ſtood in need of, and which 
accordingly the goſpel reveals and beſtows? Tell me, Agnippy 
what are our chief neceſſities, and what are the chief favours which 
we want from heaven? Do we not find ourſelves guilty before G 
by our many iniquities and violations of his holy law? Do not ol 
hearts accuſe and condemn us? And do we not ſtand in nced d 
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divine forgiveneſs ? Is not the awakened conſcience of man in his 
natural eſtate, ſolicitous how he thall obtain pardon of the great 
God ? Has not this been the enquiry of thoughtful perſons in all 
ages. What /hall I do to appear before the Lord, and to bow myſelf before the 
ma gh God with acceptance? Micah vi. 6. Has there not been a 
general tradition among Jews and gentiles, that the anger of God 
was to be removed by ſacrifices, or the putting to death of ſome 
animal creature in the room of criminal men? Whence came this 
univerſal tradition ? Whence this general ſenſe of mankind, that 
there mult be an atonement for fin made by ſacrifices? It does not 
look like the invention of man, as Porphyry has ſhewn long ago, to 
cut living creatures to pieces, and burn their entrails, in order to 
pleale his Maker. Is it not 45 probable therefore that it was 
ſome original inſtitution of God, or divine appointment, attended 
with a promiſe or encouragement to hope for mercy from an offend- 
ed God? And what could ſuch ſacrifices of brute creatures ſignify 
to this purpoſe ; but as they were figures of ſome more valuable 
and richer ſacrifice ? And is not this the very thing which the goſ- 
pe! of Chriſt reveals, and hereby anſwers the ſolicitous and anxious 
enquiries of guilty men? Even that there is forgiveneſs to be found 
with God, and that the ſacrifice of atonement is his own Son, by 
whom we have redemption from puniſhment in lis blood, even the forgiveneſs of 


ons through the riches of his grace. 


Again, what is the next chief concern and enquiry of an awakened 
ſoul? I ind my nature prone to tin, my ſenſes and paſſions lead 
me _— from the inward dictates of my duty: Temptations in 
this world are ou and many, my own ſtrength to reſiſt them is 
but weaknets, they prevail over me notwithſtanding all my better 
reſolutions. Is there no affiſtance in this difficult work to be ob- 
tained from heaven, whereby I may keep myſelf from the defile- 
ments of a ſinful world, and ſerve and pleaſe my Maker and my 
God ? And is not this alſo another bleſſing which the goſpel reveals? 
Even the Spirit of God promiſed to mortify our fins, to renew our 
ſouls to holineſs, to ſanctify us and reform us to a heavenly temper, 
to enable us in ſome meaſure to do our preſent duty here, and fit 
us for the enjoyment of God hereafter. Thus that ſacred book, 
the New Teftament, diſcovers to us thoſe two moſt eminent and 
important bleſſings which an awakened ſinner feels himſelf to ſtand 
in need of; and yet Agrippa has left them both out of his creed. 


IX. Since the goſpel has revealed theſe two bleſſings in ſuch ex- 
preſs language for che relief of ſinful man: What is there in the 
deſcription or propoſal of them in the goſpel that lies croſs to the | 
dictates of right reaſon ? What is there in the literal ſenſe of theſe 
doctrines that is contrary to the nature or perſections of God, or diſ- 
agreeable to the reaſon of man ? What is there that ſhould conſtrain 
us to conſtrue them into a metaphorical ſenſe, and to explain them 
merely as figures and emblems? It is granted indeed, that the reaſon 
of man could not find them out ; yet when once they are revealed 
and propoſed to us, do they not appear very conſiſtent with our beſt 
— about God or man, and confiſtent alſo with all other 
parts of divine revelation ? | 

It muſt be confeſſed there are ſome things ſo deſcribed in ſcrip- 
ture, as makes it neceſſary to explain them by the help of tropes 
and figures; as for inſtance, there are ſeyeral expreſſions which re- 
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preſent God to us as ſeeing with his eyes, as hearing with his ears, as work: 
wg with lis hands, as rejoicing, us grieving, as repenting, c. and theſe 
Cannot be underſtood in their literal ſenſe, becauſe it is contrary to 
the nature ot God who is a Spirit, contrary to our reaſon in our beft 
apprehenſions of God, and it is alſo contrary to other places 0 
ſcripture where God is declared to be @ Spirit who hath no bodily 
parts or pathons: And theſe are ſufficient arguments to conſtrain 
us to forſake the litcral tenſe, and to conſtruè theſe expreſſions in 
ſcripture as mere figures and re{emblances of divine things, ſpoken 
atter the manner of men. So in the Lord's-ſupper, when Chriſt 
ſays, this bread is my body, it cannot be underitood in the literal ſenſe, 
becaule it is contrary to the teſtimony of our ſenſes, our reaſon, 
and the ſcripture, that the body of Chriſt thould be handled and 
eaten by the apoſtles, and yet at the ſame time be fitting at the table 
and eating with them, with a hundred other abſurdities which attend 
the popith doctrine of trantubſtantiation; it muſt be therefore a figu- 
rative ex preſſion, and it is hard to conceive how any reaſonable and 
honeſt mind thould miſtake the true meaning, vis. this bread is tle 
en or figure of my body. But in the plain ſcriptural doctrines of the 
atonement of Chriſt for fin, and the aſſiſtances or influences of the 
bleſſed Spirit towards the reſtoring of our natures to holineſs, there 
is nothing abſurd, nothing incontiftent with reaſon, or with other 
{criptures, fo as to make it neceflary to conſtrue them by tropes and 
figures. This may be made ſufficiently to appear, if we aſk but a few 

ueſtions on each of theſe ſubjects. And firſt, of the atonement 

krijt for our ſims. Is it not a moſt reaſonable thing that a penalty 
ſhould be annexed to the tranſgreſſion of God's holy law, in order 
to deter men from finning againſt God ? Is not death a proper pu- 
niſhment for fin? Hath not the tranſgreſſor well deſerved it? 1; 
not the execution of this threatening a proper means to ſecure the 
honour of God's authority, his juſtice, and his government of the 
world? but is there no room for mercy to interpoſe and fave here 
and there a criminal? May not divine juſtice receive the ſame 
honour, and the authority and government of God be as effectual) 
ſecured in the world, by making it appear that fin is puniſhed, and 
the penalty executed upon a willing and avowed ſurety, as if the 
ſinner himſelf were puniſhed ? Will not the world learn hereby 
how dangerous a thing it is to tranigreſs the law of God, when !! 
appears that even mercy itſelf will not releaſe the finner without 
ſome atoning ſacritice, without ſome demonſtration of the juſtic: 
of the law of God, and his hatred of fin? And when fo glorious 
a perſon, and one ſo dear to God as his own Son, becomes the 
ſurety, how doth this more abundantly manifeſt that God will not 
ſpare wilful criminals, ſince even his own Son muſt be ſmitten 
when he becomes a ſurety for the finner, rather than fin ſhould 
go unpuniſhed ? I would aſk yet further, 


_ Why Agrippa ſhould think this doctrine unreaſonable ? Is not 
ſuretiſ ip for debts a common thing among men ? Is. it not pradtil- 
ed daily? And is not the ſurety ſelzed, and the debt exacted from 
him, if the principal debtor be inſolvent ? Is he not made to {ſufie! 
impriſonment, and all the hardſhips of it on the account of the prin- 
cipal? And is not the debtor diſcharged if the ſurety pays the debt 
In criminal caſes indeed ſuretiſhip is not ſo frequent among men, 
for they have not ſuch abſolute power over the life or limbs ot 
memſelves or others, or have they ſo much love for their friends. 
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But what good reaſon is there, or can there be, why the Son of 
God, who had power over his own lite, and whoſe compaſſion to 
guilty man was exceeding great, might not become his ſurety, and 
ſuffer death in his ſtead, that is, pay the debt of ſuffering which 
the ſinful creature owed to a juſt God ? Is there not hereby a new 
and ſenſible honour done both to the mercy and juſtice of God the 
univerſal Governor ariſing from this contrivance ot his wiſdom, to pu- 
niſh fin on uch a ſurety, and yet to ſave ſinful creatures, both which 
could hardly have been glorified any other way? For it the pe- 
nalties had been fully executed on the inner, mercy would have loſt 
its honours ; or it the ſinner had been pardoned without an atone- 
ment, the juſtice aud authority of God the Governor, would ſeem 
to have been too much neglected and diſlhonoured. Thus this doc- 
trine of atonement is ſo far from diminithing the honour of the at- 
tributes of God, that it highly exalts them. 


As to the ſecond doctrine, vis. the influences of the Spirit of God to ſunQify 
our nature, What is there more agreeable to reaſon than this? When 
God ſaw the weakneſs of his creature man ſince the fall, to change 
his own nature into holineſs, and to fulfil his duty, how agreeable 
is it to our beſt apprehenſions of the mercy of God, to ſuppoſe that 
he would afford ſome divine aids to thoſe who feek them? That 
he would gracioufly affiit the feeble endeavours of his creatures to 
repent of ſin, and to ſpend their lives in obedience to their Maker, 
and that by the operations of his own Spirit ; and that by this 
Spirit of his he would enable weak creatures to overcome their 
powerful temptations? But I am very brief in theſe enquiries, be- 
cauſe the objeQions againſt theſe doctrines have been often and 
abundantly ſatisfied in anſwers that have been given to ſocinian 
writers in former and later times. Since therefore there is no neceſſa- 
ry reaſon that requires us to conſtrue theſe ſcriptural expreſſions into 
tropes and figures, why ſhould we not underſtand the divine de- 
{criptions of heſe bleſſings of the goſpel in their own mott evident and 
mou ſenſe ? Why ſhould not Agrippa underſtand them as we do 
in their plain meaning, ſince I am perſuaded Agrippa wants them as 
much as we? Why does he not humbly receive them. and live 
upon them as the favours of a condeſcending God ? Or let him 
boldly declare, that he does not want them, and therefore he can- 
not believe them. 


X. And now the very laſt enquiry I ſhali put to Agrippa and his 
friends, is this, which f mentioned before in my diſcourſe, when 
you turn theſe peculiar glories and bleſſings of the goſpel into tropes 
and figures, what is it you aim at, or expect to gain by it? What 
ie the advantage pretended or hoped for by all this force upon the 
{cripture, but by ſtripping the religion of Chriſt of its peculiar ho- 
nours, to make it appear more like the religion of nature, both to 
ourſelves and our intidel acquaintance ? But give me leave to aſk 
in the name of God, why are we ſo much athamed of theſe pecu- 
liar and ſupernatural glories of the goſpel, which were ſent from 
heaven as the choiceſt bleſſings to a wretched world? Muſt all the 
revealed doctrines of God and his Son be brought down to the re- 
lith and guſt of intidels, before we who call ourſelves chriftians dare 
to believe them? Is there no truth of God to be credited unleſs it 
lquare with their opinions? Why ſhould we be fo ſolicitous to 
avoid the diſpleaſure of thoſe who deny and ridicule theſe articles 
of faith, which are the obvious and facred meaning of the words of 


ſcripture, and which ate given us to be the Ar your jhuls? Why oe mt | 
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fo fond to pleaſe and flatter thoſe men who deny the plain and 
expreſs doctrines of the New 'Feſtament, and deſtroy the mot 
natural ſenſe and deſign of the two ſacraments, the two only cere- 
monies of the chriſtian religion? Why ſo zcalous and foolith to 
compliment the proteſſed adverſaries of Chrilt and his bleſicd goſpel 
at 0 dear a rate, as to part with the nobleſt favours of heaven to 
humour and pleaſe them ? | 


To conclude, if theſe were doctrines or propoſitions only men- 
tioned occaſionally, and but once or twice in the bible; it they were 

only taught in — and metaphors and dark prophecies : if they 
were only hinted in the warm and pathetic parts of ſcripture, and 
neyer mentioned in thoſe places when the doctrines of chriſtianity 
were profeſſedly taught; it they were preached only by one apoſtle, 
or only written in one part of an epiftle ; if they were ſuch doctrines 
as ſtood contrary to the nature of God or the reafon of man; it 
they received no teſtimony or ſupport from the former revelations 
of God, or from other parts of the divine diſpenſations towards 
men, a honeſt and ſtudious man might be ready to ſuſpect, whether 
the words which expreſs them ought to be conitrued in the literal 
tenſe ; or at leaſt, whether they were articles of any importance in 
chriſtianity. But when this ſcheme of truth is ſpoken of by. Chritt 
himſelt as far as was proper in his life-time, and that both in para- 
bles and in plain language; when it is plainly taught by Peter and John 
as well as Paul, and that not only in one part of their writings, but 
in almoſt every place where the great doctrines of chriſtianity are 
deſignedly taught, and where {ſuch truths might properly be in- 
ſerted; when their epiftles are full of this language whereloever 
they {peak of the great and important doctrines of the goſpel, or of 
the practical uſes of them; when it is forctold by the ancient pro- 
phets, pretigured in the chief ceremonies of the ancient church, and 
held torth in the ſacraments of the New Teſtament; 1 tay, when 
I put all theſe things together, and others which I have mentioned 
as proots of theſe two eminent articles of chriſtianity, 1 am fo over- 
powered with evidence concerning the true and plain meaning of 
the language of ſcripture, that I am ready to wonder how it is poſ- 
lible for any man of reaſon in the ſincere exerciſe of it, to read the 
New "Teſtament, and not ſee there theſe great articles of the 
atonement for our fins by the blood of Chriſt, and the funflificatton of our 
hearts by the Holy »pirit. | 


I would therefore entreat Agrippa and his friends to conſider once 
again, whether they may not be miſtaken in their ſtrange inter- 
pretations of the word of God. I would entreat them once again to 
read the 2 and epiſtles with a honeſt heart and without pre- 
zudice or bias from their former opinions. And with their ſtudies 
let them join their earneſt ſupplications to the great God to guard 
them from error, and lead them into all truth ; and at the fame 
time let them maintain a pious reſolution to ſubje& their belief 
and conſcience to every — that ſhall appear to be the plain 
meaning of God in his word: Ile gireth wiſdom to them that aſk it: he 


gireth to thoſe who are good in his ſight, wiſdom, under und ing, and know- 


ledge ; Keel. ii. 26 He beſtows wiſdom on the humble, and the 
meck will he guide in his way : he will ſhew them the ſecret of his 
covenant, and lead them into his ſalv ation; Pj; xxv. 9, 24. 
Seer. I.—The Importance of the Doctrine of Chriſt's Atonement for Sin 
; _ argued, 
Cavenor was one of the friends and diſciples of Agrippa, though 
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Paulinus knew it not. When he heard theſe queries of Paulinus, 


he was ſtruck with a ſenſible ſurprize to find the whole current of 


{cripture run ſo contrary to the opinions he had lately embraced, 
and he now confeſſed lie had never well conſidered thete matters 
before, "The cale in ſhort was this: He had fallen into company 
with ſome perſons who were almoſt weary of chriſtianity, and had 
dropped as much of it as their conſciences would let them part with 


at once: He was too eatily led away from his former faith by the. 


ridicule. which was often caſt by the diſciples or friends of Agrippa 
on theſe doctrines which Paulinus defended : He was borne down 
by the bounces and boaſts of juſt reaſoning, which they never failed 
to make, and which, as they pretended, lay all on their ſide. How. 
ever. he icemed at preſent aſtoniſhed to obſerve, that the glorious 
deſigns of God and his grace in the goſpel, led us plainly into 
other kind of doctrines than what is contained in Agrippa's creed, 
and particularly that concerning the atonement of Chrift for fin. He 
could not at once freely and utterly renounce his errors, yet he was 
a little afraid to perſiſt in them. He felt a ſenſible concern about 
his eternal intereits, and fell to enquiring, upon luppolition that 
this ſcheme of Agrippa concerning the deſigns of the death of Chrift 
mould prove to be a miſtake, whether it were not an innocent error. 
Are there not many miſtakes, ſaid he, concerning ſome truths of the chriſtian 
religion, and concerning the jenje of many tente in the New Teſtament, thick 
are very pardonable things ? And what greater maſchiet is there in denying 
the proper atonement of Chriſt than in meny other nuftaken opinions which 
Paulinus himſelf would grant might be received and embraced ver mnnocently, 
and without danger to vur chriſttanity ? 


Ferventio, who was a very warm and zealous defender of the 
common faith, and much in the ſame ſentiments with Paulinus, as 
to the doctrines of the goſpel, immediately took fire when he heard 
Cavcnor aſk ſuch a queition as this: What miſclliet, fuys he, is there in 
theſe opinions ? There is a long and dreadful train of mighty miſchiefs 
in hem, there is a great appearance of infidelity, and a large ſtep 
toward it: Therc is a bold affront offered to ſcripture in ſome of its 
plaineſt revelations, and a denial of the blefſed goſpel in ſome of its 
chief glories : There is unſpeakable injury done to the honour of 
God both in his juſtice and his grace, there is a finking of the 
dignity of the Son of God, as a dying Mediator, into a mere prophet 
and witneſs ; and there is a dreadful riſk and hazard to the touls 
of men, by encouraging them to venture into the preſence of God 
without a ſacrifice. This is not a little diſpute about the logical 
relations of the atonement of Chriſt to our pardon ; nor whether 
the ſufferings and death of Chriſt as a propitiation tor fin mult be 
properly imputed to us, or whether we muſt rely upon their merit 
merely as the price of a ſalvation purchaſed for us: This is not 3 
rife about words, nor a leſſer controverſy whether faith is an inſtru- 
ment to receive this atonement, or a condition of having the fruits 
of it beſtowed upon us : No, the conteſt here is, whether our Lord 


Jeſus Chriſt made any atonement for fin at all or no, by all his ſufferings 


And whether his death laid any juch ſort of foundation for our hohe of pardon ? 
We may bear with a hundred errors and miſtakes in the leſſer things 
of chriſtianity, the doubtful diſputables in opinion and practice, as 
the apoſtle calls them ; Rom. xiv. 1—6., Theſe may be ſafely debated 
on both ſides among wiſe and humble chriſtians of different ſenti- 
ments; but I hope the doArine of the proper atonement of Clrift for fin 
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ſhall never be numbered among the doubtful diſputables : I vwn 
I have ſuch a formidable idea of the denial of it, that I can hardiy 
think ſuch a groſs error ought to be borne with in a chriſtian church, 
where it is openly avowed and maintained in oppoſition to ſo many 
expreſs ſcriptures. Let us but take a more particular ſurvey of the 
miſchiets of this opinion, and then let Cavenor tell me whether it be 
ſuch a harmleſs miſtake as he imagines. 


Firſt, Is not a denial of the propitiation of Chrift for fin a very 


evident renunciation of one of the chief glories and bleflings of 


chriſtianity ? And to make this appear, I would enquire, was not 
this doctrine one of thoſe noble and needful revelations brought to 
us by the goipe! of Chriſt, which, as Paulinus has intimated, the 
heathen philoſophers never knew, and which the reaſon of man 
could never find out? Is it not ſuch a complete atonement and 
ſi:ch a divine medium of obtaining pardon of fin and peace with 
gd. which all the gentile world ſeemed to want, and which 
t ought for in vain among their endleſs inventions of ceremo- 
nies and rites, and bloody facrifices, and which end 5a themſelves 
were acquainted with but in an im erfect manner by the types and 
figures of their law? Where is the religion that can propoſe ſuch a 
relief for 2 guilty confcience, ſuch a balm as this for the broken 
heart of a penitent offender ? And does not the denial of it fink tlie 
goſpel of Chritt in ibis reſhe ct almoſt down to the level! ot heathen 
philoſophy and to the religion of nature, whereby a fiacere pggi- 
tent might derive ſome kind of hope of che forgiveneſs of ſin from 
the mere mercy of a Gud? Nor indeed does it leave us {0 muci: of 
this divine doctrine for the comtort of mournin” penitents, as the 

ews themſelves enjoyed underthet veils and emblems, and ſmoak- 
ing ſacrifices. 


In the two laſt centuries, when the doctrine of Socinus prevailed 
in ſome parts of Europe, who denied the ſatisfact n of Chriſt or 
fin, our tathers were wont to charge it with a reduction of chnt- 


tianity to a ſort of mahumetiim ; for the Turks contets Chriſt to be. 


a great prophet ; they believe the pardon of fin, and the reſuttec- 
tion of the dead, and the future recompences of heaven and hell: 
But how much more does the icripture teach of the way to ob.am 
ſalvation than the Alcoran does, if the doctrine of the proper ſacri- 
fice of Chriſt be ſet aſide, with all the blefled trut and duties 
which are derived from it? Ihe ſocinian error, faith Doctor Ar- 
row{mith in his 7a#ica Sucru, is more properly called a ſubtle mau, 
and it its mouth as a whiripool of irreligion, And Grotius himſelf in 
his epiſtle to Wallæus, ſpeaking of the ſocinians, upon this account 
will not allow them the title of chriſtians ; for they hare preſerved, lays 
he, chriſtianity in the name, but they hare deſiroyed the thing ; and therefore 
1 can make but little difference between them and the Mahometans, who never 
Heut evil of Chrijt, 

The papiſts, who have corrupted chriſtianity beyond all that ever 
went before them, yet have not debaſed it to this extreme degree ; 
for though they have introduced their faſtings and ſcourgings and 
various penances to make a ſort of fytistaion for their fins, yet 
they never renounced the proper atonement and ſatisfaction of 
Chriſt, but always maintained that doctrine in honourable language; 
and they lay the foundation even of all the merit of their own nor- 
tifications, and their devotions upon the ſuperior merit of the Son 
of God: But Agrippa and his party in this reſpect are worſe than 
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the papiſts themſelyes, for they renounce and cancel the merit of 
the death of Chriſt, and exclude it from making any atonement at 
all for the ſins of men. 


In the preſent age the late Doctor Samuel Clarke, though he 
hath publicly departed from the common faith in his book written 
on the Doctrine of the Trinity, yet {till he maintains the fatiyfaftion and 
atonement of Chriſt, and has vindicated it in his treatiſe of Rerealed Re- 
ligion, and in ſeveral of his ſermons which have been printed ſince 
his death. He tells us, in the fourth volume, page 122, that the acri- 
fice of the death of Chriſt, which is the foundation of God's accepting our re- 
pentance, conſiſtently with the honours of his divine laws, was ineſttmably the 
greateſt bleſſing that ever was conferred on the ſons of men; yea, the fountain 
and ſpring, and the original foundation of all other bleſſings, Now what 
could Doctor Clarke think of their religion who deny the very found- 
ation of God's accepting our repentance, who deny that which is 
the greateſt bleſſing of God to men, and the original fountain of 
all others? Or what ſhall we think of ſuch a doctrine, or ſuch a ſort 
of chriſtianity as this? 


I muſt confeſs, in my opinion, ſays Ferventio, Doctor Clarke, as 
eat a man as he was, talked very inconſiſtently in maintaining the 
octrine of the /atixfation of Chriſt for ſin, while he denied his true 
divinity ; for where is ſufficient excellency in the perſon to make 
ſuch atonement, if it be not founded in ſupreme godhead ? 


Cavenor was a little warmed to fee ſo great a writer accuſed as 
ablurd and inconſiſtent; I will not pretend, ſays he, to defend 
Doctor Clarke's ſentiments about the perſon of Chriſt or about his 
ſacrifice of atonement ; but this I may venture to ſay, there is no 
tuch inconfiſtency between them as you imagine: Does the ſcrip- 
ture expreſsly ſay, it is ſupreme godhead in our bleſſed Saviour that 
alone can make atonement for fin ? Where does that text ſtand ? 
Now fince Doctor Clarke allows him to be ſo excellent a being, as 
to be employed by the Father in making this world and all the in- 
habitants of it ; is there not worth and merit enough in the Maker 
to die as a ranſom for the things that he made? Is he not a being of 
ſufficient dignity to redeem a world of mankind by his death, when 
they are all the works of his hands? But this only by the way: I 
would not divert the current of your zeal: Nor would I, fays Fer- 
ventto, ſuffer this to go unanſwered ; but I muſt now proceed to 
ew what other miſchiefs are contained in a denial of the atone- 
ment of Chriſt, 


Secondly, Is it not a foul diſhonour and injury to the holy law of 
God, as well as an affront to the wiſdom, the authority, and the 
Juſtice of the law-giver, to take away from him that noble and glo- 
nous fatisfaftion which the death of Chriſt has made for the fins of 
men? Does not this denial of his atonement conſtrue his death either 
into a mere martyrdom, or at beſt into an empty fign and figure of 
hat fin deſerved ? For Agrippa does not ſeem to have any notion 
ot the mercy and juſtice of God accepting of a ſurety inſtead of the 
death of the original offender, and thereby conſenting to forgive his 
offences. Was this all the Son of God died for, to be a ſign and 
igure of what ſin deſerved? Theſe are uſeful things in religion 
when they aze invented and appointed of God, as emblems and 
{pes of that more ſubſtantial and more important ſacrifice which 


ſhould effectually take away fin from the conſcience : Such a fign *+ 
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and figure was the blood of bulls and goats, which were flain under the 
Levitical diſpenſation ; and it is honour enough for bulls and goats 
to have their blood made a ſhadow or type of fuch a ſacrifice. But it 
is certainly a diſhonour to the great God and his Son, to fink the de- 
ſign of the death of Chriſt to ſo low a purpoſe ; it is high diſhonour 
to have thoſe great, important, and ſubſtantial things, vir. the bloody 
and painful death of the dleſſed Jeſus, and the real atonement 
which was made for fin thereby, and which was the price of the 
ranſom of our ſouls, reduced only to a figure and fign of the puniſh. 
ment which fin deſerved, without any real expiation of it: And 
hereby the fins of men are ſuppoſed to be forgiven without any re- 
paration of the diſhonour done to the law of God. . 


— Thirdly, This doctrine of Agrippa, which denies the propitiation 
of Chriſt, ſtaggers the faith of a humble penitent chriſtian, it breaks 
in upon his hope, it unhinges his foul in its daily tranſactions with 
God, it weakens his efforts in duty, and confounds his ſweeteſt 
confolations : For he has been inſtructed by the plain language of 
the New Teſtament, to build his eternal hopes on the atoning ſa- 
crifice of the Son of God, and to draw his ſureſt expectations of par. 
don from thence. He has been taught to draw near to God in prayer bytle 
blood of Jeſus, in this new and living way which he has conſecrated for us; Heb, 
x. 19, 20. He has been taught to aſk forgiveneſs of fins through Jeſus 
Chriſt, or for his ſake ; Eph: iv. 32. and to truft in the blood of Jeſus as « 
Propitiation which cleanſes from all fin ; Rom iii. 25. 1 John i. 7, 9. The 
prophets, the apoſtles, and the Son of God himſelf ſeem all to con- 
ſpire to teach him this leſſon, and to have pointed out to him this 
hope and refuge. What trembling and terrors will it bring into his 
conſcience, and how will it ſhake his ſoul off from her ſolid and 
peaceful foundation, when he ſhall be told that the death of Chrit 
made no proper atonement tor ſin, and that his hopes which were 
built upon it were all vain and groundleſs, for that the language of 
the {ſcripture muſt be conſtrued quite to another meaning. It was 
under the influence of this ſacred truth, that he had arrived to 

ſtability of peace, and attained to a confiderable degree of holineſs 

ariſing from the love of a forgiving God, and a ſuffering Saviour. 

He could not but believe what St. John told him, that if we confeſs 

our ſins, and walk in the light of holineſs, God is faithful and juſt to forgice u 

our ſins, and the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, his Son, cleanſes us from all unrig\t- 

couſneſs ; 1 John i. 7, 9. He believed the leſſon St. Paul taught him, 

that Chriſt was ſet forth for a propitiation for ſin by faith in his blood; Rom. 

Iii. 25. and his encouragement to hope for pardoning mercy upon 
. ſuch a foundation, was much ſtronger and more effe&ual to relieve 

his guilty fears, while the blood of the Son of God appeared in 

ſcripture as a medium of atonement for the fins of men. Wo ſi! 

lay any thing to the charge of a humble and believing penitent, when God il 
Juſtify upon this foot ? Who ſhall condenm when Chriſt has died to procu't 

pardon ? But he is quite confounded if this hope be vain. 


The humble chriſtian has been taught to rejoice in life and in 
death with theſe words upon his lips, and the ſenſe of the love 0 
God has been ſhed abroad in many a heart by faith in a dyin _ 
viour, who has made peace by his own blood. This has kindled throug" 4 
the powers of a good man a warm and ingenuous love to 00 
and Chrift ; to God, who ſent his own beloved Son to die as a fa. 
crifice for his ſins, and to Jeſus Chriſt who loved him, and gure kinf 
to death for lim: And this love rifipg from a ſenſe of the death © 
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Chriſt for his ſalvation has richly abounded unto all the duties of 
holineſs. Gratitude to a Redeemer who hath died in his ſtead, bath 
conſtrained him to ſpend his life to his honour, as 2 Cor. v. 15. He 
died for all, that they who lice ſhould not live to themſelves, but to him who died 


for them. But what agonies, and what new amazement muſt over- 


whelm the ſpirit of ſuch a pious man when he is informed that 
neither Paul nor John are to be underſtood in this ſenſe, and that 
Chriſt never died with this deſign to make a proper atonement for 
his fins ? How will his hopes languiſh, his addrefles to God flag and 
fail, and the ſprings of his love and obedience be weakened, when 
he is deprived of the doctrine which hath all along been the life of 
his faith, the language of his prayer, and the ſupport of his hope, 
and which he thought he had . t upon the moſt expreſs and un- 
deniable teſtimony of the word of God? What can I believe, ſaith 
he, if this be not true ? Or what have I to reſt upon, if this found- 
ation be deſtroyed. | 


Fourthly, This new do&rine of Agrippa, does it not ſhamefully 
diminiſh and debaſe the glorious deſign of the incarnation of the 
Son of God? Does it not fink the condeſcenſion of fo divine a per- 
ſon to ſo low a degree, that one of the ancient prophets raiſed from 
the dead, or a new prophet brought. upon the ſtage of the world, 
might almoſt, if not altogether, have — his place? Was this 
all that a being of ſuch tranſcendent excellency as the Son of God, 
muſt come down from heaven for? What? Muſt the Son of God 
himſelf be expoſed to ſo much pain and ſhame, and go through ſo 
many humiliations ; muſt he ſuffer ſo many indignities, and en- 
dure ſuch a bloody and painful death, merely to become a martyr 
or witneſs of the truth of ſuch doctrines as a meaner prophet might 
have taught the world, and might have confirmed them with his 
death, or ſealed them with his blood ? Or was this curſed death of 
the bleffed Jeſus deſigned for no no#ler a purpoſe than what the blood 
of bulls and goats continually performed, that is, to teach mankind in 
a way of emblem that fin deſerved death? But Paulinus having 
intimated the diſhonour of ſuch ſentiments, I purſue it no further, 
but proceed, | 


Fifthly, This opirffon of Agrippa concerning the death and ſuffer- 


ings of Chriſt, by taking away one of the chief glories of chriſtia- 
nity, renders the chriſtian religion a thing of much leſs value and 
importance. Inſtead of ingratiating the New Teſtament with in- 


fidels, and reconciling their minds to it by explaining away ſome of 


its nobleſt revelations, it will probably have a contrary effect upon 
many of them, and tempt them to ſay, What is the New Teſtament 
worth, it tells me jo little more than the light of nature teaches ? Why ſb much 
pang and labour, ſo much criticiſm and toilſome argument, ſuch warm and ve- 
hement zeal to ſupport the divine authority of the New Teftament, and the re- 
ligivn of Chriſt, if we learn no more from it than Agrippe's creed ? And thus 
one of the chief deſigns or pretences of Agrippa and his friends is 
loft thereby, which was to bring chriſtianity into eſteem with the 
deiſts, by ſinking the doctrines of it almoſt to a level with natural 
religion. Agrippa's creed has debaſed it ſo far, that infidelity ma 

take no diſguſt at it, and fo far ſtripped it of its faireſt honours, rl 
the intidel thall ſay, there is but little in our religion that differs from 
his, and that he is better without a goſpel — with it, fance it 
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And indeed there are ſome perſons, who by ſuffering themſelves | 
to be ſeduced into Agrippa's ſcheme, have already learned to un- 
dervalue the writings of the bleſſed Paul, though he was the great- 
eſt and beſt of all the divine writers. They find fo much of the 
atonement of Chriſt in his epiſtles, that they reje& them at once 
be auſe they will not believe this doctrine. They repreſent him as 
a Jew of a warm imagination, an enthuſiaſt with his head full of 
propitiations, ſacrifices, and other phariſaical notions, to ſuch a 
degree that he deſerves no regard, and that the New Teſtament 
would be much better without his writings. Another ſtep, and the 
8 will be turned out too, when they have lcarned of the deiits 
to ſav, that the ſermons and ſpeeches ot Chriſt, ſo far as they are 
rational and intelligible, contain nothing but mere natural religion; 
the reſt is all enthuſiaſm, and it is not worth while to defend any of 
theſe goipels as divine. Thus the belief of Agrip a's creed has an 
- tendency to make men diſbelieve the New Teſtament 
itſelf | 

Sixthly, When we refuſe to receive a doctrine which is-ſo clearly 
and expreſsly revealed in the word of God, as the atonement of 
Chriſt is; when we are taught to deny a doctrine which is ſo 
ſtrongly aſlerted there, and 15 frequently introduced and repeated 
upon every occaſion, it evidently abates that veneration which 
even chriſtians themſelves have or ſhould have for the New Tef- 
tament, though it ſhould not prevail ſo far as to turn them into infi- 
dels. It teaches men to grow too bold with ſcripture, and twilt it 
to any purpoſes: It diſgraces the word of the living God, and finks 
the character of it into a mere leaden rule, as the papiſts call it, which may 
be bent to ſerce or fupport any opinion. It tempts us to turn the 
brighteſt diſcoveries, and the peculiar glories of it into mere leſſons 
of morality. When we explain away one of the moſt evident and 
ſubſtantial doctrines of it at this. rate, it gives us a ſort of effrontery 
and ungodly courage to oppoſe the moſt expreſs truths which are 
written in ſcripture, if we can poſſible conſtrue and tranſlate them 
into another ſenſe. It introduces a ſort of profane hardineſs into 
the conſcience, and emboldens us to renounce the moſt evident 
leſſons of St. Peter, Paul, and John, and deny the truth of them 
even to the very teeth of the ſacred writers. 


Such a practice as this ſhews our great unwillingneſs to ſubmit 
our opinions to the dictates of heaven, and argues an unbecoming 
ride of our own reaſoning powers. It draws us into the very 
pirit as well as the ſentiments of Socinus and his followers, who 
have ventured to affirm, IF it ould be written in the holy ſeriptures 
not once only, but often, that Chrijt made ſatigfaftion to God for fin, 1 
woulg not therefore believe the matter as you think. And again, Even the 
greateft force 18 to be uſed with fuch words rather than take them in the ob- 
vious ſenſe, Thus ſpeaks Socinus in his treatiſe of Satizfa@ion, and in 
his Epiſtle to Balcerimicius. How evident is it that ſuch men re- 
fuſe a ſubjection to the revelation of God himſelf, nor will my 
abide by the decifions of ſcripture when it doth not ſpeak ſuc 
things as ſuit their unhappy reliſh ? And it is a very dangerous thing 
to enter 1nto this temper and ſpirit. 


Peter and the beloved Johy, when they treat of their Maſter's 
death, aſſert with frequency and great ſtrength of expreſſion, that 
doctrine which their Maſter himſelf thought proper to give ſome 
notice of in his life-time. It is true, he mentions it more ſparing!y, 
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becauſe their prejudices then were not able to bear it ; John xvi. 12. 
I have yet many things to ſuy unto you, but you cannot bear them now. But 
when they were filled with the ſpirit of wiſdom and knowledge, 
they publiſhed and explained their Maſter's doctrines more at 
large; they then tell us of his bearing our ſins on his body on the tree, 
of his redeeming us by his precious blood as a lamb without blenſh, oft 
the ſprinkling of the blood of Jeſus upon us, of our being waſhed from ſin in 
his blood, and redeemed unto God thereby : and uſe the fame fort of lan- 
gunge which St. Paul, who learned his goſpel alſo by the revelation 
of feſus Chriſt ; and who acquaints us that he gave up his life a ranſom 
for ſinful men, that his blood was fhed for the remifſion of fins, that he 
was made -« cure for us that he might redeem us from the curſe of the 
law, which pronounces death upon every ſinner, and that ke hath taken 
away fin by the fucrifice of himſelf, and made peace by the blood of has croſs 
between God and man. But the indulgence of Agrippa's ſcheme en- 
courages us to contradict Chriſt — his apoſtles at once, by taking 
away the obvious and natural ſenſe of their words, under a | es 
of making their doctrine more honourable and more conformable 
to the nature and reaſon of things. 


When a man has once perſuaded his conſcience to deny this 
doctrine of the propitiation of Chriſt for ſins, which is fo plainly taught 
in ſcripture, and in {uch various forms of ſpeech, what 1s there of 
dottrine in the New 'Teftament which they may not deny or turn 
int» an allegory and figure? I ſhould be ready to fear that neither 
the perverſe ſentiments of Mr Woolſton, who turned the miracles 
of Chriſt into allegory, nor any other idle and unſcriptural ſcheme 
of interpretation would be very hard to defend upon ſuch rinciples, 
and after ſuch a ſtep as this. If the propitiation of fin by the 
ſufferings of Chriſt may be thus interpreted away by pretended 
figures, and explained into the doctrines and duties of mere natural 
religion, what may not weer tropes and figures be capable of 
doing? What doctrine is there that they cannot evaporate and de- 
ſtroy? In thort, it we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuch interpretations of 
ſcripture as Agrippa makes uſe of, it will gradually lead us into 
ſuch a groſs abuſe of words and phraſes, that we may bring our 
conſciences and our lips frequently to ſpeak one thing and mean 
another: And if Chriſt and his apoſtles mean no more when they 
preach the goſpel to the Jews or gentiles in all theſe ſacrificial 
phraſes than what Agrippa pretends, I fear men will be tempted to 
let up for a defence of looſe and large equivocation upon the foot 
of tropes and figures, and made Chriſt and his apoſtles their pattern 
and their example. 


And that I may multiply no more particulars vn this awful and 
diſpleaſing ſubject, I add, in the laſt place, that this unhappy doc- 
trine brings even the ſalvation of our ſouls into queſtion and danger. 
I would not dare pronounce dannable hereſy or deſtruction where 
Chriſt or his apoſtles have not pronounced it; and yet I would 
not venture to approach within the ſweep of ſuch a ſentence. 1 
ſhould be dreadfully afraid of ſtanding under the terror and ven- 
geance of that text; Heb. x. 26, 27. If we /in wilfully after that we 
have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more ſacrifice 
for fins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation 
which ſhall devour the adrerſary. Ihe caſe here deſcribed ſeems to 
be this: The ſacred writer had been diſcourſing in the beginning 
of this epiſtle about the dignity of the perſon of our blefled Lord, 
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and had introduced him in the following chapters into his glorious 
oface of a higli- prieſt: But, in the ninth and tenth chapters, he de- 
ſeribes very particularly his becoming a fucrifice for the fins of men, 
and ſhews how he made atonement for our moral tranſgreſſions in 
the ſight of God as the Lord of conſcience, even as the blood of bulls 
aud goats under the ſewiih law made atonement for legal defilements 
or ceremonial faults before God as king of their nation, or as vi- 
{ible head of their church. This is called, Heb. ix. 13. Sandtifying 
the unclean to the purifying af the fleſk; and he then argues, © How 
much more ſhall the blood of Chriſt, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himſelf without ſpot to God, purge your conſcience from 
dead works, or works deſerving death, that you may ſerve the 
living Ged.“ 


And to make it further appear that this is not a mere matter of 


ſpeculation or opinion, he ſubjoins a further 3 uſe of it in the 


tenth chapter, when he had finiſhed this doctrine in the eighteenth 
verſe, he ſhews us in the ſucceeding verſes what uſe we are to 
make of it; and thatis to enter into the holiet, or addreſs the God of 
heaven with confidence by the blood of ſeſus, and draw near to him in full 
aſſuranceof faith lat ing our hearts as 1t wee fprinkled with las blood of atonc- 
ment, and delivered thereby from an evil or guilty conſcience, He pro- 
cceds then to make another interence, viz. that the Jewiſh converts 
or Hebrews /kould hold faſt their profeſſion of the chriftian faith without 
warering, and not forjake the chriſtian aſjenvlies and worſhip, verſes 24, 25. 
For, ſays he, if we fin wilfully after we luce receited the knowledge of the truth, 
if we depart from chriſtianity, and particularly from the creat and 
important doctrines of it which my pen has juſt written, that is, “the 
ſacrifice of Chriſt for the obtaining the pardon of our fins, and 
that after ſuch evident conviction and conſtraining reaſon to believe 
it, there remains no more ſacrifice fur fin to thoſe who deny or 
evacuate this ſacrifice of Chrift.” Now * if blood was appointed 
to make atonement for the ſoul; Lev. xvii. 22. © if there hwas- no 
remiſſion of levitical deſilement to be obtained under the ]ewith law 
without ſhedding of blood ;* if the prieſt was never to enter into the 
molt holy place, nor appear before God there without the blood of 
the ſacrifice; Leo. xvi. 14, 15. it Chriſt himſelf as the high prieſt and 
repreſentative of his pcople, would * not once enter into 1caven to 
appear there in the preſence of God for us without his blood: eb, 
ix, 12, 24. ſurely they run a moſt dreadful riſk of unpardoned 
you and divine indignation who renounce the only effeQtual ſacri- 
ce for fin, even that which the Son of God has offered, and ven- 
ture into the preſence of God withbut the blood of ſprinkling upon 
them, without faith in the blood of Chriſt. The very cloſe con- 
nection of theſe dreadful words of threatening, with ſo long and 
particular diſcourſe on the atunement made by the blood of Chriſt, 
ſeems to point this threatening not merely againſt thoſe who are 
. 5 Hon all the chriſtian doctrine, but n againſt 
joſe who forſake and renounce this great truth of the “ ſacrifice 
of Chriſt for fin.” And let it be obſerved that the form of the 
threatening © there remains, no more facrifice,”” ſeems to have 2 
Peculiar reference to the denial or renunciation of this doctrine. 


Some think the words of St. Peter may confirm this of St. Paul; 
2 Pet. ii. 1. where he foretels of “ falſe tcachers, who ſhall bring 
in 6amnable herefics. in Greek, hercfſics of deſtruction, denying 


the Lord that bought them, and bring on themſelves ſwift deſtruc- 
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tion.” Now as in natural religion, “a denial that God made us, 
is in effect the ſame thing as a“ denial of the God that made us, 
ſo in revealed religion to * deny that the Lord Jeſus bought us,“ 
is it not much the ſame as to «deny the Lord Jeſus that bought us?“ 
For it is a renouncing him under that character or office by which 
he becomes a Saviour, and therefore ſwift deſtruction follows upon 
it. But I will not infift on this, the other is ſufficient. 


SECT. LV.—The Neceſſity of this Doctrine repreſented in the expreſs Words of 
two learned Meu of well-known Charity, and of @ catliulic Spirit. 

But that I may not appear to ſtand alone in this ſentiment, which 
may ſeem uncharitable, ſays Ferventio, would appeal to the late 
reverend and learned Doctor John Evans, who in a book he wrote 
in expreſs vindication of chriſtian charity, entitled, ** A Sccond 
Letter to Mr. Cumming about Scripture Conſequences,” page 88. 
&c. expreſſes himſelt in ſuch ſtrong language as I would rehearſe 
at large, that the force of his arguments may appear, I have tran- 
ſcribed it into a little pocket book to carry it always about me in 
theſe ſeaſons of error and apoſtacy, that I might have it ready to 
ſhew upon every occaſion, how zealous a defender of this doctrine 
he was, though we know he was a man of ſome Jatitude ia other 

ints of ſtrict orthodoxy, There are ſome icripture paſſages, fays 

e, which contain propoſitions that are declared in the patlages 
themſelves neceſſary to be believed in order to ſalvation, as that 
© Teſus is the Meſſiah; John viii. 2. that he is come in the fleſh,” 
2 Jom iv. 2—6. This, ſays he, are the firſt ſort of fundamentals or 
* neceffary articles, becauſe the Holy Ghoſt in ſcripture hath ex- 
preſsly made the belief of them terms of ſalvation.” Then he adds 
ſecondly, © I think the Spirit of God may have ſignified the uni- 
verſal neceſſity of bclieving ſome truths, by other ways of expreſs 
declaration, which are as full and obligatory, as his ſaying in ſo 
many words, that he that believes them ſhall be ſaved, or he that 
believes them not ſhall periſh.”” As, when the revelation of a doc- 
trine is very expreſs and plain : When it is ſet in ſeveral lights, or 
expreſſed by ſeveral phraſes, all pointing very forcibly to one and 
the fame common ſenſe : When the Spirit of God lays great ſtreſs 
upon it, either by mentioning it at every turn in the ſacred writings, 
or by interweaving it with the main doctrines and inſtitutions of 
chriſtianity ; or by making the bleſſings, without which we cannot 
be ſaved, to depend upon it, and even upon the belief of it: or by 
repreſenting it as the foundation of practical godlineſs. When, | 
fay, 1 find theſe marks affixed to any doctrine of revelation in the 
revelation itfelf ; I mean, all or moſt of them concurring ; I appre- 
hend them to be an expreſs teſtimony of the Spirit of God, that 
ſuch a truth is univerſally neceſſary, fully equivalent to the former. 
I ſhall only inſtance in one truth, which though it hath, as I have 
Juſt obſerved, the former mark alſo of univerſal neceſſity, has theſe 
additional marks too, viz, © that Chriſt died a propitiatory ſacritice 
tor our ſins. | 

I know no truth more plainly expreſſed, or more frequently in- 
culcated in the ſcriptures, and this in a variety of phraſes of obvious 
meaning, eſpecially comparing the Old and New Teſtament to- 
gether : „ that God laid on him the iniquities of us all; that he was 
wounded for our tranſgrefhons, bruiſed for our iniquities ; died for 
Our fins; was delivered for our offences; bore the fins of many ; 
bore our ſins in his body on the tree: made his ſou! an offering for 
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fin; was made fin anda curſe for us; ſuffered, the juſt for the unjuſt ; 
gave himſelt a ranſom for all; made reconciliation for the fins of the 
people; is ſet forth as a propitiation:“ beſides many other phraſes 
uſed in the caſe ; with the plain fenſe of which I cannet but think 
any honeſt mind may be ſafely truſted, though he knew none ef the 
hypotheſes built upon it on the one hand, and notwithſtanding all 
the ſubtilties of the ſocinians to enervate the force of them on the 
other. At the fame time I find the greateſt ſtreſs laid upon this 
doctrine in the expreſs declarations of ſcripture. Divine perfec- 
tions are ſaid to be eminently diſplayed in it: His love; Rom. v. 
6—$8. God commendeti his love to us, in that while we were yet 
finners Chriſt died for us; 1 Jokwiv. 10. * Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, and ſent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our fins.” His wiſdom ; Eph. i. 7, 8. In whom 
we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveneſs of fins ac- 
cording to the riches of his grace, wherein he has abounded towards 
us in al! wiſdom and prudence.” His righteouſneſs; Rom. iii. 25, 
26. ** Whom God hath ſet forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteouſneſs for the remiſſion of ſins that 
are paſt through the forbearance of God: To declare, I fay, at this 
time his righteouſneſs, that he might be juſt, and the juſtitier of 
him which believeth in Jeſus.” It is the ſcope of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews to ſhew, that the moſaical ſacrifices were intended to pre- 
figure it. The great bleſſings of the covenant are expreſsly made 
to depend upon it, viz. our redemption. I Pet. 1. 18, 19. ** For as 
much as ye kmow, that ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as filver and gold, from your vain converſation received by 
tradition from your fathers, but with the precious blood of Chriſt, 
as of a lamb without blemiſh and without ſpot.” Ihe pardon of 
our fins; Eph. i. 7. In whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveneſs of ſins;“ which words are repeated in Col. i. 
14. and again, eb. ix. 14, 26. How much more ſhall the blood of 
Chriſt, who through the eternal Spirit offered himſelf without ſpot 
to God, purge your conſcience from dead works to ſerve the living 
God?“ Verſe 26. Once in the end of the world hath he appear- 
ed to put away fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf.” Our acceſs to God; 
Heb. x. 19, 20. © Having therefore, brethren, boldneſs to enter into 
the holieſt by the blood of Jeſus, by a new and living way which hc 
hath conſecrated for us.“ Our eternal redemption; Zeb. ix. 12. 
Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by bis own blood he 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us. And the whole covenant of grace; Heb. x. 29. The 
blood of the covenant wherewith he was ſanctiſied.“ Heb. xiii. 20. 
«The blood of the everlaſting covenant.” The only two viſible 
rites inſtituted under the New 'Teſtament, baptiſm and the Lord's- 
ſupper, are expreſsly deſcribed, as referring to it, and repreſenta- 
tions of it. Rom. vi. 3. Know ye not that ſo many of us as were 
baptized into Jeſus Chriſt were baptized into his death?” Mat. 
Xxvi. 28. For this is my blood of the New Teſtament which is 
ſhed for many, for the remiſſion of fins.” It is repreſented as the 
great encouragement to chriſtians under their guilty fears; Rom. vi. 
34. Who is he that condemneth? It is Chriſt that died.” And 
it is often inculcated as a principal motive to chriſtian practice 
Rom. vi. 3—11. © We are baptized into his death,—that as Chi iſt 
was raiſed from the dead, -e alſo ſhould walk in newneſs of life: 
Our old man is crucified with him, that the body of 1in might be 
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deſtroyed : Likewife reckon yourſelves to be dead unto fin ; 2 Cor. 


v. 14, 15. The love of Chriſt conſtraineth us, for we thus judge 
that he died for all, that they—thould not live to themſelves, but to 
him who died for them; Ti. ii. 14, Who gave himſelf for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purity unto himſelf a pe- 
culiar people zealous of good works. It is ſpoken of as the glory of 
the chriſtian religion; 1 Cor. i. 23, 24. © But we preach Chriſt 
crucified, unto the Jews a fſtumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
fooliſhneſs; but unto them which are called both Jews and Greeks, 
Chriſt the power of God, and the wiſdom of God.” It is that which 
the founders of it, under Chriſt, chiefly gloried in; Gal. vi. 14. 
« But God forbid that I ſhould glory, ſave in the croſs of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt.“ And it is made the chief ſubject of their preaching ; 
Cor. ii. 2. * But I determined not to know any thing among you 
ſave Jeſus Chritt and him crucified.” Beſides this, our aQtual al- 
tification is expreſsly annexed to our faith in his blood; Rom. iii. 25. 
In a word, this doctrine is interwoven in the revelation itſelf with 
the whole of the chriſtian religion. Theſe things laid together 
would oblige me to conclude this doctrine to be moſt fundamental 
in chriſtianity; even though it had not the firſt character annexed 
to it, viz. an expreſs declaration of {cripture that it is neceſſary to 
our falyation.”” Thus much ſays this learned writer. 


And as Doctor Evans, who was well known to be a perſon of 
large charity, makes the belief of the propitiation of Chrift necetlary 
to ſalvation, at leaſt to thoſe who have the New Teſtament in their 
hands to lead them into all chriſtian truth ; ſo the late venerable 
and learned Doctor Whitby, who was no favourer of the peculiar 
principles of John Calvin, nor an enemy to extenſive charity, 
makes faith in the atonement of Chriſt as neceflary as Doctor Evans 
does. See his preface to the firſt general epiſtle of St. John, where 
he cites the words of our Saviour; on vi. 53. Verily, verily, I 
lay unto you, except you eat the fleſh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, you have no life in you:“ And then adds, The expreſs 
words of Chriſt clearly declare the neceflity of faith in his body 
given, and his blood ſhed for the remiſſion of fins, to juſtification 
and falvation, we being juſtified by his blood, and through faith 
in his blood,“ as Rom. ili. 25. and chapter v. 9. 


He Foes on to prove the ſame point from the plain declarations 
of St. Paul, who among the many things he preached to the Co- 
rinthians, as things by the belief of which they ſhould be ſaved, men- 
tions three articles. Pirſt of all, that Chriſt died for our fins ac- 
cording to the ſcriptures ; ſecondly, ©, that he was buried ;”” and 
thirdly, “ that he roſe from the dead.;” 1 Cor. xv. 14. The 
doctrine of the ſufficiency of faith in Chriſt's death for * juſtiti- 
cation without the works of the law,” is by the ſame apoſtle de- 
clared to be ſo neceſſary, that he faith of them who gainſayed it, 
* Chriſt is become. of no effect to you,. xe are fallen ag grace; 
Cal. v. 2, 4. Thus far Doctor Whitby. Now what would theſe 
pratlemen have ſaid to Agrippa, if he had acquainted them with 
is ſcheme, if we may judge of their ſentiments by theſe citations ? 
All their charity mould not have allowed him a place in a chriſtian 
cuneh, nor thought him worthy of the privilege of our holy com- 
union, 


Ferventio having cited two ſuch authors as theſe, ſuppoled he 
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had ſufficiently ſecured himſelf from the cenſure of an uncharitable 
{pirit : But to defend his ſentiments yet further, he proceeds thus: 
1 would fain know, ſays he, what is charity, when the word is uſed in 
this ſort of debate. Though charity, is ſaid by St. Paul; 1 Cor. xiii. 7. 
to beliexe all things and to hope all things, yet can we ever think that chari. 
ty obliges us to believe that man to be a chriſtian, who renounces one 
chief office of Chriſt * Or to hope that Agrippa has all the neceſla. 
ries of chriſtianity, when it is ſo evident by his own confeſſion that 
he wants ſeveral of them? Will charity require us to ſay, that any 
man will find propitiation for his ſins throvgh faith in the blood of il, 
who denies that this blood hath made any real propitiation for fin, 
and hath no faith in it for that purpoſe, and who continues to do 
this after the whole New Teſtament is put into his hands, and theſe 
ſcriptures which ſo plainly aſſert it, are pointed out to him in abun- 
dance and variety ? Chriſtian charity, my friends, though it ought 
to be ſtretched to a large extent, yet it ought not to renounce truth 
and ſcripture, nor muſt it be boundleſs and unlimitable. 


« Eft modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra cintaq ; nequit conſiſtere tectum. -I. 


« There is a mean in things, its bounds are ſure : 
Nor truth nor goodneſs can extremes endure.” “ 

Charity is a neceſſary duty to men by the authority of God, and 
in God's name let us exerciſe this chriſtian grace, according to the 
true meaſures and degrees and kinds of it toward all where God 
requires, all to whom Chriſt or St. Paul would have exerciſed it. 
But as they are our leaders or ſtandards, let us not pretend to pleaſe 
God better, or ſeek the name of better chriſtians, by going beyond 
the bounds that they have appointed. Perhaps my charity would 
extend ſo far, as to include a heathen deiſt according to the gene- 
ral revelations of grace made to Adam or Noah, if any ſuch perſon 
ſhould be found diligent and fincere in the ſearch of truth by the 
light of nature, and conſtant in the daily worſhip of one true God, 
and zealous to practiſe the common rules of virtue among men, 
who is 1 penitent where he falls ſhort and truſts in the genera! 
mercy of God, while he has never yet heard of the goſpel of Chriſt, 
nor ever enjoyed any opportunity of acquaintance with Jeſus and 
his ſalvation. But where the New Teſtament is known, and ſuf. 
ficient evidences of the truth of the goſpel ſhine round about us, 
where a man has capacity and leiſure to read and ſearch out the 
truth, if he ſtill obſtinately perſiſt in his infidelity, may not charity 
itſelf allow that there is ſome very criminal prejudice blinds his eycs, 
and that he lies expoſed to that dreadful ſentence, he that believes noi 

full be damned ; Mark xvi. 16. And in the ſame manner, where 
4 5 reads the New Teſtament, and has all proper opportunities 

or underſtanding the ſenſe of it, and yet renounces this dockrine of tlie 
death of Chriſt as a ſacrifice of atonement for fin, T think I have ſufficient 
ground to ſay, it is owing to ſome criminal prejudice indulged ; and 
in that caſe, to repeat the language of the apoſtle, There remains u 

more ſacrifice for has fins, but a certain fearful expeRation, c. Heb. x. 


. 
Sect. V.—2ueries urged againſt the Neceſity of Beliexring this Doctrine, 

All this while Cavenor fat filent : But it was eafy to ſee by the 
changes of his countenance, and the paſſions of his face, that he u 


not unmoved. At laſt he declared the muſings of his ſoul in this 
manner: I am much ſurprized now with Ferventio's zcal in pro- 
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claiming the neceſſity of this doctrine of atonement in order to ſulration, as 
1 was before to find ſo many arguments which I never thought of 
to defend the doctrine itſelf among the queries of Paulinus ; though 
am bold to ſay that the reaſonings of Paulinus carry more force 


and evidence with them than the warm diſcourſe of Ferventio on 


this ſubject. What ſhall I not be a chriſtian, and can I not be 
ſaved except I become a convert to this opinion? Surely thoſe truths 
ſhould be moſt excecding plain, both as to the expreſſions and the 
ſenſe of them in ſcripture, which demand our faith under ſuch a pe- 
nalty. . I confeſs I have been leaning towards the opinions of 
Agrippa, but my reaſon in its ſincere exercifes is almoſt won over by 
the argument of Paulinus, and I am ready to become his diſciple. 
I muſt acknowledge alſo, that I would take care of my immortal in- 
tereſts, and I dread the thoughts of being found in ſo dangerous a 
miſtake as Ferventio has repreſented. Put pray, Ferventio, give 
me leave to doubt a little of the force of your reaſonings, and permit 
me to aſk you a few queſtions on this head. 


Query I. Can no man partake of ſalvation unleſs he be particu- 
larly acquainted with all the mediums of it? Shall not a perſon be 
accepted of God, who acknowledges Jeſus Chriſt to be the Son of God, 
and Saviour of the world, who confeſſes him to be a great prophet 


to inſtruct us, a kigh-prieſt to intercede for us, a king to rule and 


defend us, and an example to be imitated by us, and who receives 
him honeſtly under all theſe characters and offices; I ſay, cannot 
ſuch a man be accepted of God, it he be fincere in all this, though 
he doth not know any other character or office which Chrift ſuſ- 
tains in the work of our ſalvation ? Shall not he who receives the 
propoſals of the goſpel, and accepts the falvation of Chriſt as the 
great Mediator between God and man, in all its rules of holineſs and its 
promiſes of happineſs, ſhall not be made a ſharer in this ſalvation, 
unleſs he be acquainted with all the mediums whereby it is pro- 
vided, —— and applied to men? As for inſtance, will you ſay 
he ſhall have no benefit by the original covenant of redemption be- 
tween God the Father, and his Son Jeſus Chriſt, who doth not 
know there was ſuch a covenant ? Will you tell me, he cannot poſ- 
ſihly be one of the ele of God, who hath not learned the doctrine 
of election ? Muſt he not be a partaker of the bleſſings ariſing from 
the ſacrifice or atonement of Chriſt, who is not acquainted with 
this atonement? Can he not be enlightened or ſanctified by the 
Holy Spirit until he know and acknowledge the Holy Spirit as a 
divine enlightener and ſanctifier? Who ſhall enlighten him in his 
doctrine, it the Spirit does not? Shall he never obtain perſevering 
grace who hath not learned to conſtrue the promiſes of the cove- 
nant to extend to this perſeycrance ? Pray, Ferventio, tell me, are 
you very ſure that you now, underſtand, and receive every divine 
medium where this ſalvation is tranſacted between God the 
Father, and his Son Jeſus, or between Jeſus Chriſt and his 
people, ſo far as they may be revealed in the New Teſtament ? 
And will you venture to exclude yourſelf from that ſalvation, 
if there ſhould happen to be ſome or other of theſe divine me- 


diums mentioned in the ſcripture which you have not yet learned 
or underſtood in the proper ſenſe of it ? Why then ſhould Agrippa 


be utterly excluded from the bleſſings of the goſpel, if he be tincere- 

ly willing ta receive this ſalvation in the holineſs and happineſs of 

;, merely becauſe he hath not yet learned the true doctrine of the 
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facrifice of Chriſt as one medium to procure it? Shall he have no 

art in this Saviour, and the benefits of his offices, while he is wil- 
ing to receive them in general, and ſubmit to them, merely becauſe 
he does not deſcend into all your particularitics about them? Muſt 
ſuch a foul be cut off from all the privileges of the pric{thood of 
Chit who receives the high prieſt as an interceſſor, but does not 
underſtand and receive his ſacrifice in the true and complete {crip- 
tural ſenſe of it? It is my opinion thete may be many things necel- 
fary in the divine tranſactions relating to the falvation of men, to- 
wards the contriviag, procuring, and applying this falvation, which 
perhaps may be allo ſome way intimated in the word of God, which 
vet may not be neceſſary to be known and believed by every ſinner 
that ſhall partake of this ſalvation: Nor do think it is proper for 
men to make the knowledge and belief of any of theſe things neceſ- 
ſary to our acceptance with God, but what God himſelf has made 
ſo by moſt expreſs language in his own word ; which 1 cannot {ce 
concerning the atonement of Chriſt. 


II. May not ſome of the texts of ſcripture which you have men- 
tioned, as pronouncing the condemning ſentence upon Ag ippa and 
his followers, be very fairly and juſtly conſtrued and explained into 
a milder and gentler ſenſe? That in Heb. x. 26. moiſt apparently 
means ſuch a-wilful inning after we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, as amounts to a ſtubborn and wilful rejection of the gotpel ot 
Chriſt, and not of one particular article in it: And for ſuch perſons 
there remains no more ſucrijice, &c. And the expreſſion of Peter con- 
cerning thoſe who bring upon themjelces ſwift deſtruction, by denying the 
Lord that bought them; 2 Pet. ii. 1. certainly implics either a denial of 
God, the true God, the Father, who bought or redeemed the Jews 
for his people, as it is expreſſed in Deut. xxxii. 6. Is he not thy Father 
who hath bought thee ? Or a more univerſal renunciation of Chriſt in 
all his offices, and not merely a denial of his atonement or the pur- 
chaſe of ſinners by his blood. Where is there any ſuch ſentence of 
damnation in ſcripture denounced againſt thoſe who do believe the 
goſpel, but diſbelieve the proper atonement of Chriſt, as our Saviour 
in Mark xvi. 16. pronounces againſt thoſe, who under proper and 
ſufficient evidence utterly reject the goſpel itſelf? Concerning ſuch 
perſons it is ſaid, he that belicreth not jhall be damned: But this is not 
faid concerning thoſe who diſbelieve a real atonement, and without 
{ome ſuch plain expreſſion, it is hard to pronounce ſuch a damnation 
merely by coalequences, 


III. Pray, Ferventio, be fo good as to inform me when this doc- 
trine of the proper atonement of Chriſt began to be neceſſary to 
ſalvation. It is certain it was not neceſſary in Chriſt's life time, 
for St. Peter himſelf did not know that Chriſt ſhould die when he 
faid, Fur be it from thee, Lord; Mat. xvi. 22. which was not long be- 
fore his death. At the days of Pentecoſt, after the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, when the goſpel kingdom was ſet up in the world, Peter in 
bis firſt ſermon doth not ſpeak a ſyllable of it; Ads ii. And as! 
is granted that Jeſus in his own life hinted it but now and then, 10 
in the whole hiſtory of the 44s of the Apnſtles, which contains an ac. 
count of the primitive miniſtration of the goſpel to the Jews and 

entiles, this doctrine is very little mentioned. I muit confe/ 
Paulinus bas ſhewed to my ſurprize how continually this doctrine 1 
inliſted upon in the epiſtles of Paul, Peter, and John: Yet it wt 
make ſcripture hiſtory our rule of judgment concerning facts, 1: 
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ſeems probable that multitudes of ſouls became true believers in 
Chriſt, with very little acquaintance with this do&rine, or the pro- 
feſſion of it, before thoſe epiftles were written. Muſt then the 
time of the writing and pubi:thing thoſe epiſtles he the preciſe date 
of this fundamental article ? Which was the ycar, and which was 
the day, when the canon of {ſcripture was ſo completed, and di- 
vulged, and received in the churches, that all the fundamental arti- 
cles were fettled at that period? And who gave Ferventio the no- 
tice of it t | 

IV. Suppoſing it could be made out that this is the gereral rule 
of {cripture, as it is now completed, that ke. that truſts not in the death of 
Chriſt as a Proper atonement Jor fin ſhall never be pardoned ; yet is it not poſ- 
{ible that the great and gracious God may know the particular cir- 
cumſtances under which ſome men arc placed, the {pecial prejudices 


that may be wrought in their minds even from infancy, and the un- 


happy influences they may be cxpoſed to in their growing years, 
which may greatly excuſe eee and diminiſh their crime, 
though they may not yet underſtand nor receive the doctrine of the 
atonement of Chriſt in its full and proper ſenſe ? And may not ſuch 
a view of things in the all-ſurveving eye of God, the mcrcitul and 
righteous Judge of men, give occaſion to mollify the rigour and ſeve- 
rity of this rule, and to deſcend to a milder A Nathan the 
prophet being ſeat from God, did not condemn David to die, though 
the general rule of the Jewiſh laws puts the adulterer to death. It is 
neceſlary indeed that the words of a public law ſhould be ſtrong 
and poſitive : But if the exprethons in this caſe were poſitive an 
ſtrong, is there no ſuch thing as a court of equity in the breaſt of 
God, wherein ſome unhappy perſon may find relief, who may ſtand 
expoſed to the general ſentence of the public law, by ſome early 
and ſtrong prejudices which may have darkened his judgment, and 
led him aſtray from truth and duty? May not God have pity on 
ſuch a creature and ſave him ? 


V. Is it not a poſſible thing that one good man may be ſuffered 
to fall fo far into a miſtake, as to believe the atonement of Chriſt is but 
figurative and emblematica}, and not real and proper? Is it impoſ- 
ſible that a ſincere and diligent ſearcher of the truth, ho loves and 
values his bible, and reads it night and day, with prayer that he may 
learn the mind and will of his Maker there, ſhould fall into the ſen- 
timents of Agrippa concerning the death of Chriſt? Do you pro- 
nounce it an utter impoſſibility that a man ſhould be convinced ot 
hn, ſhould be humble and penitent before God, ſhould return to his 
Maker in all the ways of known duty, and yet thould mittake the 
true tenſe of ſuch ſcriptures as ſpeak of this atonement ? Surely, I 
think, there are two or three perſons of my acquaintance, whoſe 
fouls are very fincere in their ſearches of divine truth, in order to 
Pang all the known will of God, and yet they have not hitherto 

cen perſuaded to believe that Chriſt was d proper propitiation for the ſins 
of.men by his death in your ſenſe : Is all their repentance, all their lore to 
God, all their kolineſs and ſincere defires to pleaſe him, all their truf 
in feſus Chriſt as Mediator with the Father, — their ſubmiſſion to him as 
a king, is it all made void by their ignorance of this one doQtrine, 


is. his atoning /acrijice in the ſcriptural ſenſe of it ? 


| defire alſo to put in one word here concerning thoſe who have 
all theſe characters of fincere chriſtians, and yet doubt of the effec- 
tual and irreſiſtible infuences of the Spirit of God in our day, turning the 
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hearts of inners to God, and with an almighty power changing the 
bent of their ſouls to holineſs. May not the bleſſed Spirit beſtow 
this favour on any of thoſe who know not this doQtrine ? Is ſuch an 
Ignorance an eternal bar againſt his enlightening and converting 
operations ? Can they be enlightened in this truth without his in- 
fluences ? Will he for ever deny theſe bleſſings to thoſe honelt fouls 
who happen to miſtake the extent of his influences, and limit them 
only to the primitive times? I might repeat almoſt all the former 
queſtions with regard to this Jalkriie alſo, and aſk it Ferventio 
would judge and condemn all ſuch perſons, and leave them no 
hope. I wiſh Ferventio would anſwer ſuch queries as theſe : | beg 
you would take them, Sir, into your further conſideration when you 
are alone and retired. In the mean time I would appeal to Chariſ- 
tes here preſent, whether there is not a great deal to be faid on the 
negative fide of this queſtion, concerning the neceflity of belicving 
theſe doctrines in order to the ſalvation of men. 


And I, ſays Ferventio, will appeal to Chariſtes too, though I be- 
lieve, by what I have heard of him, that his charity is ſometimes 
ſtretched to a length beyond my reach: But before he pronounces 
his opinion, 1 heg leave to make theſe two or three remarks on 
Cavenor's queſtions. The firſt is, that he has not fo much as at- 
tempted to refute my arguments for the neceſſity of this doctrine, 
except only in mollify ing the ſenſe which I have given of two ſcrip- 
tures : So that almoſt every thing I have ſaid ſtands in its full force, 
though he has been making queries on the contrary fide : And, 
ſecondly, I beg Chariſtes to obſerve that the greateſt part of Cave- 
nor's defence may be applied to deiſts and infidels, as well as to 
Agrippa, with a little change of the words. And my laſt remark is 
this, that Cavenor ſuppoſes a man may be truly pious and religious, in 
the practice of faith, repentance and holineſs, who renounces this 
great and important doctrine of the goſpel of which we have been 
treating; but this is what I cannot well aſſent to: And beſides, I 
think there. is a great deal of difference between the mere igno- 
rance of theſe doctrines in a perſon who has no advantages for 
knowledge, and the renouncing them when they are let in ſo plain 
a light as to appear to be the expreſs language and dictates of Chriſt 
and his apoſtles. And now I entreat you, Chariſtes, and I join with 
Cavenor to beg this favour of you, that you would tell us your ſen-— 
Uments on this ſubject. 


SECT. VI.—The Doctrines affirmed, and their Neceſſity limited and adjuſted. 


Chariſtes was very unwilling to become an umpire in ſuch an 
awful and difficult debate; yet being much importuned, he did at 
laſt prevail upon himſelf, and began to explain himſelf in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


With regard to the arguments uſed by Paulinus in vindication of 
theſe doctrines, I think, when put all together, they carry ſuch 
weight and force with them, that I do not ſee how any reaſonable 
FE, who reads the New 'Teftament, can well reſiſt them, except 
ie lies under the powerful and prevailing influence of ſume culpable 
prejudice. I muſt acknowledge alſo the reaſonableneſs of Ferven- 
tio's zeal in a matter of ſo great importance in chriſtianity. As 
theſe doQtrrines are ſo evidently a part of that faith which was once de- 
lirered to the ſuinis, I do not wonder to ſee Ferventio contend ſh earneſtly 
or them. It is proper to have their importance ſet before the mind 
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in a ſolemn and awful light; and moſt of the arguments he has 
uſed ſeem to carry ſuch a degree of evidence in them, as ought to 
awaken the ſpirits of thoſe who are ſearching after divine know- 
ledge, to take heed leſt they drop any necetlary part of the great 
ſalvation. I am of Ferventio's opinion, that our charity muſt not 
be boundleſs : It muſt have its proper limits according to {cripture : 
Yet, I fear, he has expreſſed himſelf with a little too much {ſeverity 
and too little charity in ſome parts of his diſcourſe on this ſubject. 


And I fear then, ſaid Paulinus, I ſhall fall under cenſure upon 
the ſame account. Perhaps my zeal for theſe great and bleſſed doc- 
trines of the goſpel may have given too much 8 to ſome of 
my expreſſions, while 1 was purſuing a courſe of argument: But 

ou will torgive me, Chariſtes, ſince you know that I have two ſons 
— in London, in the midſt of theſe errors and dangerous opinions. 
The young fellows do not want a natural genius, and I thank God, 
they have ſomething of a ſerious turn towards religion too ; but 
they love to keep polite company, and if Agrippa's creed grow 
much in faſhion, I fear they will be tainted with it, and loſe a great 
deal of that chrittianity which I taught them in their younger years. 
It was that tender concern for the welfare of their touls which 
dwells always with me, that might Sep perhaps to give an edge 
and accent to ſome of my ſentences, and I feel it inclines me ſome- 
times to ſay a ſevere word or two againſt thele growing and per- 


nicious notions : And though after all that Cavenor has faid in a 


way of excuſe, I am till ſatisfied of the falſehood and danger of 
them, yet I am forced to acknowledge that in ſome of his queſtions 
he has ſuggeſted ſeveral thoughts, which may draw out the heart of 
a Chriſtian to greater degrees of moderation and candour than Fer- 
ventio ſeems to admit of. However, Chariſtes, I beg you would 
proceed to fulfil the requeſt of theſe gentlemen here preſent, and 
ſhew us your opinion upon the ſubje of their debate. 


I take a pleaſure, Sir, ſaid Chariſtes, to 2 your orders at all 
times, and particularly ſince you have confirmed the requeſt of theſe 
gentlemen: And I would therefore humbly propoſe it to the com- 
pany, whether this conteſt between Cavenor and Ferventio about 
the neceſſity of believing the atonement of Chriſt in order to ſulvation may not 
be compromiſed by ſome ſuch conſiderations as theſe: 

I. There are ſome things which hold ſo very important a place 
in the chriſtian religion, that in their very nature they ſeem to be 
ellential to chriſtianity as it is a well- connected ſyſtem of doctrines 
and practices, formed upon the complete revelation of the New 
'Teltament. Theſe have been uſually called fundamentals, from a 
Ae that the apoſtle enumerated them all; Heb. vi. 1. where 
he ſpeaks of the foundation of repentance from dead works, and faith to- 
wards God, &c. and which are there called the principles of the doctrine 
ef Chriſt, But 1 chuſe rather to call them eſſentials, to avoid ſome- 
thing of thoſe controverſies which have been already formed upon 
the word fundamentals, and are attached to it. 


Now among other characters which may be given of eflentials 
or fundamentals, I look upon thoſe things to be tuch eſſential parts 
of chriſtianity, which being clearly revealed in the New Jeſta- 
ment, many or moſt of the ſpecial privileges of it, and the ſpecial 
duties of it are contained in them or founded upon them: For theſe 
priviſeges and theſe duties are nothing elſe but the engagements 
which the goſpel repreſents on God's fide, and requires on ours, as 
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it is properly a covenant of grace between God and man ; and 
ſurely theſe engagements of bleiſings and duties are eflential to this 
covenant, as it is a conſtitution in which two partics arc mutually 
engaged, or at leaſt which is propoſed of God to be accepted of man. 


II. Upon this account, the doctrine of the atonement of Chritt - 


for {in {ſeems to me to be an eſlential part of chriſtianity, becauſe ſo 


many of the peculiar privileges and chief duties of it are fo deeply 


intereſted therein, and are founded upon it. 


As for the duties of repentance, faith, and hope, prayer and 
praiſe, love and obedience to God and Chriſt, this doctrine of the 
atoning ſacrifice of Chriſt is deeply concerned in them all. Doth 
not St. Paul in his epiſtle to the Romans, chapter vi. build our 
hatred to ſin, our repentance for it, and our mortification of it on 
the doctrine of the foregoing chapters, where he had treated-Jarge- 
ly on the atoning blood ofthe Son of God ? How ſhall we continue in 
fin, fince Chriſt died to remove it? Is not our faith required to be a faith 
#n the bland of Chrit; Rom. in. 23 Does not our hope depend 9n 
His death and his reſurrection; Rom. v. 5, 6. and chapter viii. 34 ? 
Are ve not directed to pray in the nume of our great High Prie/t who made re- 
conciliation or atonement yor fins; John xvi. 23, 24. Heb. ii. 17. and chap- 
ter iv. 14. 16 ? Hare we not acceſs ta God through this Mediator, who has 
made peace by the blood of his cross; Eph. ii. 13—18 ? Is he not ap- 
pointed our Adrocate with the Father, and our propitiation to encourage 
us to avoid every ſin? 1 / ii. 1, 2. Muſt we not offer praiſe to 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt as the church in heaven does, becauſe he has 
redeemed us with Its own blood ; Rev. v. 9,13 ? Is not his dying for us re- 
preſented as a reaſon and motive of our love and obedience to him, 
that is, living to kim? 2 Cor. v. 15. 


Thus much for the duties of the covenant of grace; and as for 
the promiſes and privileges of it, viz. Pardon of fin, juſtification, 
acceptance with God, anſwer of prayer, holy peace and joy, to- 

ether with the expectation of heavenly bleſſedneſs, are not all 
theſe built, according to the writings of the apoſtles, on the doc- 
trine of the atoning ſacrifice of Chriſt, or his dying for our fins; 
Nom, v. 1—11 ? Is not the blood of Chriſt, which atones for fin; 
Heb. x. 10. called the blood of the covenant, in verſe 29? The blood of the 
everlaſting covenant, whereby God becomes de God of peace ; Heb. xiii. 20? 
Is not this the blood of that ſacrifice that has reconciled God and 
man, and brought them into a covenant of peace and mutual love ? 
And indeed zthout blood under the law or goſpel there is no remiffion of 
fins, no peace with God for/finners. If you review all that Pauli- 
nus and Ferventio have 1aid on this ſubjzeR, and what has been 
cited from the late Doctor Evans, I think there cannot be much 
room to doubt whether the doctrine of Chrift's atoning /acrifice be not 
an eflential article in the chriſtian coyenant, fo that our cbriſtianity 
is a very incomplete thing without it. Let me atk one queſtion 
Here : What would you have thought of a man who pretended to 
be a Jew in the land of Iſtael during that diſpenſation, and yet did 
neither belicye not practiſe any thing relating to the ſacrifices and 
offerings of atonement which were appointed by Moles, but le- 
nounced and neglected them all ? Could you imagine this man 


was a ſincere and complete [ew ? Or could he be a hearty believer 


and practiſer of the religion of Moſes ? How then can a man be 

called a complete chriſtian, who renounces the only ſacrifice of 

atonement which belongs to the chriſtian religion, and which is the 
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only medium of our forgiveneſs of fins? The man who denies and 
renounces this effential doctrine, though in common language he 
has the name of chriſtian given him, the name being determined 
by the major part ot his opinions, yet it names were to be applied 
by the rules of ſtrict e and juſtice, I do not ſee how his 


er than that of anaſt a chriſtian. 


As theſe words were pronounced, Ferventio roſe up, for he was 
own big with an inference which he could not ſuppreſs. Upon 
this foot, ſays he, Agrippa can ſcarce be half a . for his 


creed has dropped ſo many of theſe eſſentials of chriſtianity, that 


I fear he is almoſt a chriſtian. But pra , Chariſtes, go on to your 
third confideration. I obey, Sir, ſaid Chariſtes, and purſued his 
diſcourle : 


III. All the eſſentials of chriſtianity can hardly be ſuppoſed ne- 
ceflary to be believed or acknowledged in order to the falvation of 
every man; for Ferventio himſelf has confeſſed that his own ay 
might extend ſo far as to include a heathen within the reach of ſal- 
vation, who ſhould be religious and penitent, defirous to know and 
do the will of God, and to truſt in his mercy fo far as the light of 
nature can trace out his mercy and his will, provided that he never 
had opportunity or means to know Chriſt and his goſpel, and con- 
ſequently neither knows nor believes, any one of the peculiar eſſen- 
tials * of chriſtianity. It is hard to make incurable ignorance a 
ground of utter condemnation, And therefore it is certain, that 
when our Saviour commands his goſpel to be preached to all, and pro- 
nounces damnation on him that believes it not, there muſt be ſufficient 
light and evidence ſuppoſed : And none can incur this ſentence but 
—_ as by ſome fault of the will, either neglect, avoid, or reſiſt this 
evidence. | | 


IV. If this be admitted, will it not follow then, that there is no 
one of all the peculiar eſſentials of chriſtianity which are abſolutel 
and certainly neceflary to ſalvation, where there has not been ſuf- 
ficient means of light and evidence for the knowledge of them? 
And conſequently the neceſſary requiſities to the ſalvation of par- 

if as well as in all the reſt of the 
diſpenſations of God towards fallen man, muſt, be as various as are 
the caſes and circumſtances of every particular perſon, with regard 
to hole diftercat opportunities and advantages for light and know- 
edge. | 


And upon this foot of reaſoning, not only in different nations and 
in different ages, the things that are neceſſary to the ſalvation of 
particular perſons muſt be very different, according to the different 
revelations and advantages under which they lived, but even in the 
fame nation and the ſame age, ſome of thoſe articles of chriſtianity 


may be neceſſary to the ſalvation of thoſe perſons who live in re- 


ligious families, and in towns where the goſpel is preached in its 
fulneſs and glory, which articles are not neceſſary to the ſalvation 
of thoſe who live in obſcure. villages, among rocks and woods, in 
little cottages and dark corners of the country, where there is no 


preaching, and where very few people are poſſeſſed of bibles, or are 


* Eſſentia's of chriſtianity are either common or peculiar, Common are thoſe. 
Which it borrows from natural religion, ſuch as the being of God, the neceffity of 


lineſs, repentance for fin, and hoping ſor merey. The peculiar eſſentials of it are 
| = Tyr xa of Chriſt, his intercaſten, faith in Aim, praying in d name, Sn the Lord"i» 
r, &c, vt bog 
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able to read them. Some points of faith and practice may be 


neceflary for thoſe, who are educated in the conſtant profeſſion of 
them, amongſt the brighteſt evidences of reaſon and ſcripture to 
ſupport them, which may not be neceſsary to thoſe who are bred 
up from their infancy amidit the contrary errors, and are ſurrounded 
and clouded with a thouſand unavoidable prejudices againſt them, 
It is only a neglect or reſiſtance of light that renders error ſo very 
criminal a thing. 


V. Thence it will follow, that however chriſtian churches muſt 
form the beſt judgment they can for themſelves, how many of theſe 
eſsentials of chriſtianity are neceſsary to be profeſsed in order to 
church-fellowſhip, which affair muſt be tranſacted by the ene 
rules of ſcripture and men's outward profeſſion, yet it is God alone, 
who is the ſupreme and final Judge of men's eternal ſtates, that can 
determine how much of theſe eſſentials in faith or practice is neceſ- 
ſary to the ſalvation of each particular perſon : He alone knows the 
preciſe meaſure of light and evidence which is {uffictent to convince 


every man of the truth, and it is he who has authority to ſav, 7he 


foul that believes it not ſhall be damned. 1 ſay, it is he alone has ſufficient 
penetration and cognizance of the fituation and circumſtances, and 
the workings of the heart of every perſon, to apply his own rules 
always without miſtake. In his divine balance he exactly ponders 
the weight of every unavoidable prejudice, and every difficulty from 
within and without, under which a perſon labours in his enquiries 
after truth. He cag make juſt allowances for them all when he 
decides their ſtate. He ſurveys alſo all the exerciſes of humble de- 
pendence on his grace, all the fervent prayers which have been 
offered up by ſuch a ſoul for divine light and conduct; and all theſe 
ſhall be put into the balance in order to judgment ; 'The Lord the 
Judge of the whole earth will do right ; Gen. xvili. 25. It is his own work, 
and he transfers it not to us. 


VI. Yet ſtill we may venture to aſſert, that where there are 
great and conſtant advantages for light and for acquaintance with 
the whole chriſtian religion, it is a matter of the utmoſt hazard to 
renounce ſo important and ſo eſſential an article of chriſtianity as 
this of the atoning 3 of rin. A man had need be well aſſured 
of his ſincerity in ſearching after truth, and that he has indulged 
no criminal prejudice, no ſecret bias of paſſion, no warpings of 


heart by humour or intereſt, no vain elations of the pride of reaſon 


and ſelf- ſufficiency:; he had need be very conſcious alſo that he has 
earneſtly ſought light and inſtruction of God, together with his own 
honeſt enquines, and that he has never wilfully negle&ed or avoided 


any evidence: I fay, a man had need be well aſſured of all this, 
who reads this doctrine daily in his New Teſtament ſo plainly ex- 


preſſed and ſo often repeated there, and yet denies this truth, 

abandons this 2 of a guilty creature, and renounces this divine 

pe. A man had need have very bright evidences of the ſteady 
htneſs of his foul in reading the ſcripture, and ſeeking the wa 


hop 
of ſalvation there, without pride or partiality, who confeſſes himſelt 


a Finful creature, and yet, with the New Teſtament in his hands, 

refuſes to receive this bleſſed proviſion of grace which is there offer- 

ed, and dares venture into the preſence of a holy and ſin-avenging 

God without a propitiation, without a ſacrifice. 

I deſire it may be obſerved here, that ſeveral things which I have 
aſſerted concerning the propitiation of the blood of Chriſt might be alſo af. 
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plied to the ſfunfifying operations of the Holy Ghoſt, but perhaps not in the 
ſame degree ; tor though I believe theſe operations to be an eſſential 
part of chriſtianity, yet they may not be quite ſo powerfully pro- 
nounced in ſcripture, or not fo large þ argued, or not ſo trequently 
repeated, as the atonement of Chriſt is, and therefore, perhaps, 
the neceflity of acknowledging that doctrine may not be quite ſo 
great. I am verily perſuaded, and I think there is reaſon for it in 
{cripture, that no man ſhall be ſaved who is not made partaker of 
both theſe bleſſings; nor do I pretend to ſay which is moſt neceſ- 
fary to the ſalvation of men in the great ſcheme and counſels of 
God. If a heathen that knows not Chriſt be ever accepted of God 
and forgiven, it is through the atonement which the blood of Chriſt has made. 
If ever he be renewed to repentaace and holineſs, it is through the in- 
fluence of the bleſſed Spirit. And though ſome who call themſelves 
chriſtians may not receiye nor profeſs theſe truths, yet it ever they 
are ſaved, it muſt he by the participation of theſe bleſſings, whether 
they will believe and acknowledge it or no ; and they are infinitely 
more indebted to Chriſt their Redeemer, and the Spirit their Sanc- 
tifier, than Chriſt and the Spirit are to them. Whoſoever is elect 
or choſen to ſalvation, according to the foreknowledge of Gad the Father, it 
ts through ſunctiſication of the Spirit unto obedience, and ſprinkling of the blood 
of ſejus Chriſt ; 1 Pet. i. 2. And may God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, have all due acknowledgments and honours, 


I will allow to Cavenor that there 'may be many of the divine 
mediums whereby our ſalvation was either contrived, procured, or 
applied, which may not be clearly revealed unto us, and therefore 
are not neceſſary to be acknowledged by us: But thoſe mediums, 
viz. the ſacrifice of Chrin, and the operations of the Holy Spirit, which 
are ſo carefully and ſo plainly revealed to us in ſcripture, that 
our perſonal tranſactions with the great God may be managed 
through the merit of the one, and the influence of the other, theſe 
are neceſsary to he acknowledged and received, whereſoever this 
revelation comes with ſufficient light and evidence. What are the 
chief reaſons, why the names of the Son of God and his bleſsed 
Spirit are revealed from heaven to be of ſtanding uſe, in the religion 
of mankind, through all the ages of chriſtianity, if it be not that one 
may be acknowledged as the Redeemer of his people, and the other 
as the Sanctifier; and that there may be a continual dependence on 
the merit of the one, and the influences of the other, in all our tran- 
ſactions with God? Ut ts through Jeſus, who is our peace-maker by tis 
blood, that we both Jews and gentiles have our acceſs by one Spirit unto the 
Father ; Eph, ii. 18, The blood of the ſtucrifice has paved out a new and a 
living way to God, and the powerful influences of the Spirit conduct 
us in that way. Dreadful hazard of miffing God, if we renounce the 
way, when it is ſo plainly ſhewn us, and retuſe this divine Conducter 
who offers his affittance | 


I muſt confeſs for my own part, I would not for a world venture 
my ſoul upon the mere mercy of God without any regard to the 
atonement of Chriſt, nor truſt to be renewed by the powers of na- 
ture without ſeeking the operations of the Spirit of grace, ſince they 
are revealed in ſcripture with ſo much evidence: Yet neither to 
gain a world would | dare ſet up for a judge, and pronounce hell 
and damnation upon any ſuch humble and fincere ſoul, as Cayenor 
faith he is acquainted wich; ſuch a ſoul who repents of fin, who 
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loves God heartily, and receives the goſpel of Chriſt as his only 
hope ; and, at the ſame time, with humble prayer and diligence 
ſeeks after all divine truth, though he has not yet been able to re- 
ceive theſe doctrines, in the full ſcriptural ſenſe 1225 and is afraid 
to believe them for want of fuller conviction, Whereſvever ſuch a 
perſon is found, I am well perſuaded, the bleſſed God, who is him- 
telf the Author of all this good work in his heart, will not ſuffer him 
to periſh for want of knowledge. Our great High-Prieft can have com- 
pafſion on the ignorant, and on them that are out of the way ; Heb. v. 2. If 
the belief of his atonement be neceſſary to their ſalvation, he will 
find ways to illuminate the mind and convince the conſcience, and 
will rather ſend an angel or an apoſtle to them, as he did to Cornelius, 
_ that any fincere penitent ſhould fall under a condemning 
ntence. | 


_ » Seger. VII.—The tranſtendent Advantages of the Doctrine of the Atonement 


of Clift, and the Sunctiſication of the Spirit toward all Chriſtian Duties. 


When Chariſtes-had finiſhed his diſcourſe, Cayenor acknowledg- 
ed how much he was pleaſed and profited by the greateſt part of it: 
And I think, faid he, I thall become a convert of Pavlinus and you, 
if you can clear up one point of difficulty that ſticks with me till; 
and that is, that you _— the chriſtian duties of repentance, faith, 
and love, prayer, and hope, with univerſal obedience, to be built on 
this particular doctrine of the atonement for ſin by the blood of 
Chrift. I confeſs the ſcriptures you have brought ſeem to give 

ſome countenance to it; but docs not Agrippa's creed fecure the 

neceſſity of all the ſame duties? Suppoſe that Chriſt died, only as a 
martyr for the doctrine of pardon and peace and eternal life, to be 
obtained by repentance and new obedience ; or ſuppoſe yet further, 
that he was put to death alſo to ſhe w, in a way of emblem, that fin 
deſerved death ; are not chriſtians under the ſame obligations to 
believe the doctrine of Chriſt, and to fulfil theſe duties, as though 
he died a ſacrifice to make atonement for fin * This is certain, that the 

bleſled God would never fend his own Son to our carth, nor would 
his Son ever come down from heaven, merely to bring meſſages of 

notion and ſpeculation to mankind, if _ bave not a peculiar and 
conſiderable influence upon the practice of piety and virtue. Tell 
me therefore plainly, Chariſtes, what advantages has the doctrine 
of the atonement of Chriſt and the ſanRifying operations of the 

_— to promote practical godlineſs, ſo much beyond Agrippa's 

creed, 


This taſk, replied Chariſtes, I readily and chearfully accept, and 
will endeavour to make it appear in ſeveral inſtances, what a ſuperior 
influence on true piety and goodneſs our doctrines have above all 
that Agrippa's creed can pretend to. 


And firſt, let us begin with the atonement of Chrift. The peculiar 
advantages that it has to promote all chriſtian duties are ſuch as theſe: 


I. It gives us a more awful and dreadful ſenſe of fin, and awakens us by a 
more ſolemn motive to ſincere and hearty repentance: For hereby it appears 
that fin is ſo highly offenſive to the bleſſed God, that he could not 
think fit to forgive it in his creatures, even where he deſigned to 
ſhew mercy to them, without requiring ſome compenſation. for the 
honours of his broken law; and that by ſuch a glorious ſacrifice as 
is own Son. Does not fin appear more hateful when God thought 
it requiſite that ſuch a divine perſon, who is One with the Father, ſhould 
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ay down his life and blood, and yield to ſo many agonies of ſoul, 
if ne would undertake to expiate the guilt of it? What is there in all 
the pretences of the death of Chriſt as a witneſs to the truth of his 

hel, or as a mere repreſentation of what our fins deſerved ; what 
is ihcre, I ſay, in all this, comparable to the grand and awful idea, 
that the Son of God muſt be made a ſacrifice before the evil of fin 
could be removed, even by a God of mercy and forgiveneſs? This 
more powertully excites us to hate all fin, and that with greater de- 
teſtation, to ſeek the mortification of it with a warmer zeal, to mourn 
more ſenſibly for our paſt tranſgreſſions, and to walk with greater 
walchfulneſs for time to come, left we again defile our fouls with 
ſuch abominations which the ſoul of God hates with ſo intenſe and 
irreconcileable a hatred. | 


II. This doQrine of the atonement of Chriſt for our fins, raiſts in us muck 
more grand and ſublime ideas both of the juſtice and of the mercy of God, than 
if ſin were pardoned, without an atonement, and teaches us to contemplate thoſe 
perteflions of the divine nature with double veneration and acknowledgment, 
By this means our religious fear of God will be greatly increaſed, 
and our love to him be inflamed to a much higher degree, as indeed 
the benefit of our forgiveneſs, when it is ſet in this light, requires, 
Sinners will be more effectually deterred from venturing to affront 
that juſtice which will not ſuffer mercy itſelf to pardon fin without 
a ſatisfaction to the rights of government. Such juſtice will be 
more revered which would not ſpare the Son of God himſelf when 
he had undertaken to become a ſponſor for guilty creatures: And 
mercy will be adored with ſo much greater gratitude, fince God 
himfelf, the perſon offended, hath in his rich mercy found out and 
provided ſuch a full ſatisfaction for his juſtice. I do but hint theſe 
things, Cavenor, in brief language to your judgment in this conver- 
ſation, which if mentioned by a preacher, would furniſh out abun- 
dant matter for amplification and oratory, 


III. The condeſcenſion, the compaſſion and love of our bleſſed Saviour is re- 
preſented in a much more glorious light by this doctrine of his fuffering as a 
Sacrifice in the room and ſtead of guilty creatures, and it ſhould engage our re- 
turns in love in a much higher proportion. — Cavenor, think wich 
yourſelf, ſhould a perſon come down from heaven to preach to you 
forgiveneſs of fins upon repentance, and in order to afture you of the 
truth and authotity of his commiſſion, ſhould he expoſe himſelf to 
death to bear witneſs to his meſſage, or ſhould he ſuffer himſelf to 
he put to death to ſhew you in emblem what your fins required; 
would this repreſent his love and compaſſion to you in half fo high 
a degree, as if you who are the offender were demanded by God 
himſelf to terrible and eternal execution, unleſs you could tind a 
turety to ſufter for you, and the bleſſed Jeſus ſtepped forth and freel 
became your ſurety, and had the agonies and the anguith of deat 
executed upon him in your ſtead; and ſuppole thereupon you were 
not only releaſed from bonds, but had alſo a title to eternal life given 
you on the account of what he had done and ſuffered? Methinks 
the love manifeſted in the one caſe above the other is ſuperior to all 
compariſon, and demands a more abundant meaſure of our gratitude 
and aſtection. 


As for the mere proof of his commiſſion to publiſh pardon to 
penitents, the miracles of Chrift eſtected this much more than his 
death could do : Nay his death could never have done it without 
his miracles, All that his voluntary death could pretend to, was to 
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witneſs his own ſincerity in bringing this meſſage, but it could never 
of it{elf prove this meſſage to be Sine. And as for the demon- 
ſtration of what our fins deſerved, this was perhaps more effectually 
manifeſted to the world in emblem by bleeding lambs and bullocks 
every day, month, and year, than by the ſingle death of Chriſt once 
in fix thouſand years. But neither miracles, nor bullocks, nor 
lambs, no wonders wrought, nor bleeding beaſts ſacrificed, could 
ever expreſs ſuch amazing pity and love as the Son of God expreſſed 
Dy dying as our /urety, agonizing in the midit of torments which ou 
ſhould have ſuffered, and expiring in your ttead. Would not this 
Excite and kindle your love to a dying Saviour in a much fuperior 
degree to all the repreſentations and pretences of Agrippa's creed ? 
And would you not think all your zeal and your future diligence in 
obedience infinitely his due, who had done and ſuffered ſo much for 
pou? Theſe thqughts were doubtleſs warm and powerful in the 

eart of the bleſſed apoſtle, when he is crucifed and grows dead to every 
thing by the croſs of Chrift, when he lives only to the ſervice of Chriit, 


who loved me, faith he, and gave himjelf for me. 


TV. Our faith and hope in the pardoning grace of God is greatly encou- 
raged, and confirmed, and exalted to much higher degrees by the appearance of 
Chriſt's dying as a ſurety and ſubſtitute in our room and ftead, than ever it 
eould be by the mere ſuppoſition of his death as an atteſtation to the truth of his 
&>Arine, or as a mere emblem of what our ſins deſerved. Let me repreſent 
the matter to you, Cavenor, in this manner : Suppoſe a whole pro- 
vince under the dominion of ſome great king thopid have rebelled 
againſt him, and as he has ſhewn himſelf upon all occaſions a prince 
of ſtrict juſtice, ſo he has made it appear that he has equal ſenti- 
ments of compaſhon and mercy : Suppoſe this offended ſovereign 
Mould ſend his only Son with a meſſage of forgiveneſs to all that 
would lay down their arms and return to their allegiance, and ſhould 
appoint him to yield up his life to diſcover how ſincere he was in 
the delivery of his Father's meſſage : Or ſuppoſe he ſhould be re. 
guired to die in their fight, in order ta repreſent to them that each 
one of all thoſe millions of rebels had deſerved death; I grant there 
would be ſome encouragement for theſe traitors to repent and re- 
turn to their duty, and truſt in the mercy of their king: Though 
by the way, this king would ſeem to be not over-wiſe, if he were 
ſo laviſh of the life and blood of his own Son, as to appoint a perſon 
of his dignity to die for two ſuch purpoſes, as a much meaner and 
more ignoble life might attain, 

But now on the other hand, ſuppoſe he ſhould ſend them a much 
kinder meſſage by his Son, iz. that though they had been guilty of 
fuch rebellion, yet he was very unwilling ſo large a province of his 
dominion ſhould periſh, and yet his laws and his government de- 
manded their lives, unleſs ſome ſurety or ſubſtitute could be found 
who had dignity enough to equal the value of all the guilty number, 
and at the je time had compaſhon enough to ſtand in their ſtead, 
and to become a facrifice for them : Suppoſe then that the king's 
Son himſelf by the Father's appointment ſhould give up himſelf as d 

ee and fucrifice to die in their room, and to redeem their lives with 

is own, with aſſurance that every repenting criminal ſhould enjoy 
the benefit of this redemption. As this would be a much more 
abundant evidence of the juſtice and mercy of the king, would i 
not alſo encourage the faith and hope of the poor guilty creatures in 
his forgiveneſs to a much ſuperior degree, when they ſaw the royal 
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{acrifice as their ſurety bleeding before them? Such is the goodneſs 
of the Son of God ; ſuch is the mercy of the Father ; and now the 
ſinners amongſt mankind who repent and truſt in this mercy, may 
be more abundantly aſſured of forgiveneſs, for they can fay God is 
not only faithful to lis word, but juſt to his Son in forgiving penitent offenders ; 
he is faithful and juſt to forgive us our ſins, for the blood of Jeſus Chriſt his Son 
redeemeth and cleanſeth us from all unrighteouſneſs ; 1 John i. 7, 9. He 
will never exact the dreadful puniſhment of the principal offenders 
ſince he has received ſo honourable a ſatisfaction from the ſurety. 
Here is juſtice itſelf as well as mercy engaged on the fide of for- 
giveneſs, which gives a bolder aſſurance to our faith and hope of 
pardon and ſalvation. 


V. I might add that our holy freedom or confidence in prayer is raiſed 
higher, and all our addreſſes to the throne of grace in and by Jefus as a Me- 
diator and Interceſſur, are muck more animated, encouraged, and 7 by 
the ſucrifice of the Son of God than by any of the doctrines of Agrippa's 
creed: And therefore the ſacred writer to the Hebrews expreſſes 
himſelf thus, chapter x. verſe 19. We have boldneſs or confidence, 
brethren, to enter into the holieſt by the blood of Jeſus; and verſe 22. Let us 
draw near in full aſſurance of faith, having our hearts ſprinkled, that is, with 
this blood, from an evil or guilty conſcience. But Ferventio has 
paraphraſed on this text already, and therefore 1 am brief. Be- 
lides, our prayers gain further encouragement hereby, for we know 
now that the riſen and aſcended Saviour pleads for nothing on our 
account but what he himſelf has purchaſed with his own blood: 
And we venture to atk the biggeſt and the beſt of his bleſſings in 
his name, becauſe he pleads for them all as the fruit of his own pur- 
chaſe, for he has paid the price of his life for them, when ke died to 
redeem us from every Curſe. Thus much in reſpect of the ſeveral 
chriſtian duties that relate to God and his Son Jeſus. 


VI. In the laſt place let us conſider what influence the death of 
Chriſt as a ſacritice in our ſtead may have upon our love, and all 
our conſequent duties to our fellow-creatures, above and beyond 
what the death of Chriſt could have in any other view. Here we 
ſhall be plentifully convinced if we do but take one ſingle ſcripture 
and try to explain it both ways; that is 1 John iii. 16. Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, becauſe he laid down his life for us, and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren. Agrippa would explain it thus: Jeſus the 
Son of God bore teſtimony to his goſpe! with his own blood, or he 
luffered death to ſhew us by way of emblem what our fins required, 
and therefore we ought to lay down our lives for one another. 
Surely the inference here does not ſcem ſo ſtrong, nor the con- 
nection ſo plain as to reach the conſcience of every chriſtian with 
evidence and power, But if Paulinus were to explain it, I dare 
venture even in his preſence to ſay that he would make the force 


of St. John's reaſoning appear much more evident and conſtraining 


thus: Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, whom this evangeliſt more than 
once repreſents as God himſelf, took human fleſh and blood upon 
him, that he might be capable of dying as a ranſom for his brethren, 
the ſons of men; and he actually laid down his life as a ſurety to 
ſave them from dying: Surely then we who are the followers of 
Chriſt ſhould be ready to lay down our lives for our brethren, 
when providence calls us to it. I need not atk you, Cavenor, which 
of theſe doctrines carries the plainefſt and ſtrongeſt inference and 
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motive with it for our love to our fellow-chrittians, even in the moſt 
glorious and felf-denying inſtances of it? 


Thus far have 1 been ſhewing ſome of the advantages which 
the death of Chrift, conſidered as an atoncment for fn, hus to 
engage us in all chriſtian duties, above the view of his death in any 
other conſideration. Let me now {peak a word cor two to thew how 
ſweet and powerful an influence the doctrine of our regencration 
and ſanctification by the Spirit of God has to encourage us to repent- 
ance and holineſs, and to make us truly penitent and holy, above 
thoſe views and purpoſes of the mere extraordicary operations of 
the Spirit which bes repreſents. 


Agrippa tells us that by the miraculous gifts of the Spirit of God, the di- 
Tine promi ſe of pardon upon our repentance is Confirmed and eftablifhed : And 
I grant, Cavenor, that this has, or ſhould have, a very proper mo- 
ral influence on men to repent, and it is a ſpring of powerful per- 
ſuaſion to ſinners to return to God. But when a poor convinced 
awakened finner finds his nature ſtrongly inclined to evil, and the 


thoughts of his heart running after vanity and folly ; when he ex- 


periences in himſelf a natural averſion to what is holy and divine, 
as well as weakneſs to what is good; when he feels how feeble are 
all his beſt yows and reſolutions, though repeated a hundred times 
over; when he finds himſelf ſurrounded with a thouſand temptations 
in this world on all fides ; to allure his heart away from God, and 
to diſcourage him in his purſuit of piety and virtue, he is ready to 
fink under the mighty diſcouragements, and to give up all for loſt ; 
for he finds himſelf by no means able to ſubdue his own corruptions, 
nor to vanquiſh the temptations which on every fide attack him. 
Here it * wants a mighty helper And if he can read among 


the bleffings of the goſpel the promiſed aids and influences of the 


blefied Spirit to be given to them who aſk it, in order to mortify his 
fins, to ſtrengthen him for every duty, to change his evil nature, and 
renew the image of God in him, and enable him to vanquiſh his huge 


— iis puts new life and 2 into his heart, and 
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works out his own ſalvation with all holy diligence becauſe God has 


ens and invigorates all the ſprings of activity within him. He 


romiſed his Spirit to work in him both to will and to do; Luke xi. 13, 
om. vüi. 11—14., Phil. ii. 12, 13. 


And what think you now, Cavenor? Are not theſe advantages 


toward all the duties of the chriſtian life which are derived from the 


doctrine of Paulinus vaſtly tranſcendent to all the principles of 
Agrippa's creed ? : | 
Here Cavenor ſeemed to ſtand muſing in a fort of aſtoniſhed 


flence, and at laſt with tears in his eyes broke out into a paſſionate 
addreſs ta heayen. * Forgive me, O my God, that ever I conſent- 
ed to forſake thoſe holy doctrines which I was taught in my younger 


years. , Bleſſed Jeſus, forgive me that ever I ſhould be ſo cafily ed 


aſtray from thy word, and part with the bleſſings of thy atoning ſa- 


crince, and thy ſanctify ing Spirit. I lie at thy foot a humble pe- 
n s, which theſe my 
ce to ſet before me 

I never dare to 
though under the 


in ſo powertul.and convincing a light: And 
make the leaſt departure from them again, 


;Krongeſt temptations, but live and die under their bleſſed influence. 
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Sect. VIII.-A2ueſtion about a Miniſter's preaching Agrippa's Doftrine 
reſolred, with hearty Petitions for Agrippa and all tus Followers.” 

This-laſt ſcene had ſomething in it ſo tender aud pious, 10 power- 
ful and affecting, that the whole company felt a ſacred and uncom- 
mon pleaſure. Paulinus and Ferventio abundantly expreſſed the 
joy of their hearts, nor was Chariſtes wanting in his thankfulneſs 
to God on this occaſion. Cavenor, when the devout rapture 
a little ſubſided, turned himſelt to Paulinus and Chariſtes, and in a 
moſt moving manner expreſſed the everlaſting obligations he la 
under to their diſcourſes. You have recovered me, ſaid he, by the 
grace of God, from the dangerous ſnare in which I was held cap- 
tye, and reduced me to the faith of the 3 Pray, Paulinus, 
permit me to copy out your queries, that | may convey them to 
Agrippa. Who knows what happy influence they may have to- 
wards his recovery too, if the ble ſſed Spirit of God concur with my 
deſign? I thank you alſo, good Ferventio, for that ſhare you have 
had in my convertion ; for though I could not but ſuſpe& ſome 
want of charity in your diſcourſe, and perhaps I replied alittle too 
roughly, yet your words had ſo much ſpirit in them, and carried 
with them ſuch ſmart flaſhes of light, as made their way to my con- 
ſcience, helped to awaken my ſtupor, rouſed me out of my indo- 
lence and miſtake, and made me more ſuſceptive of better inſtruc- 
tions, 


I am glad, ſaid Feryentio, ifany thing I have ſaid hath been bleſſed 
by the providence of God to any ufeful purpoſe ; and I hope I have 
not loſt my ſhare of profit by all this converſation, Yet I beg leave 
before the company parts, to aſk Chariſtes one . relating 
to the foregoing part of his diicourſe. He has informed us of his 
charitable ſentiments towards perſons who are called chriſtians, and 
yet do not believe thoſe two great and bleſſed doctrines of chrif- 
tianity : | cannot deny, Sir, but there are ſome appearances of rea- 
fon in what you have ſpoken, and perhaps it is not proper to pro- 
nounce an univertal ſentence of condemnation upon theſe men. I 


grant ſome of my expreMioyn may have been too poſitive, warm, 


and ſevere, and! ſhall think more of yoapr manger of reaſoning, in 
order /to enlarge my charity towards perſons under great errors. 
But what would you fay, Sir, to one who pretends to be a miniſter 
of the goſpel, who denies theſe doErines, and preaches to the 
2 rippa's creed ? For my part, I declare my opinion freely, 
[ cannot believe him to be a miniſter of Chriſt or his goſpel, and I 
ſhould think it my duty to diſcourage his preaching to the utmoſt, 
and perſuade all my friends to avoid him as they would avoid poi- 
ſon, or the peſtitence, I think it is preaching quother goſpel, as St. 
Paul calls it; Gal. i. 6—9. or ſuch a perverſion of the goſpel of 
Chrift, that if any man whatſoever, or an angel from heaven ſhould preach 
it, I believe the great apoſtle would ſay, Let lim be accurſed. 


Truly, Sir, replied Chariſtes, though I have learned to attend 
with reverence and profit upon the labours of miniſters who have 
had very difterent ſentiments upon many points in chriſtianity, yet 
[ think I ſhould never encourage men to ſet up for ny of t 
goſpel, who renounce two of the chief doctrines for which a goſpe 


minittry ſeems to be inſtituted, who abandon two of the chief me- 

diums hy which ſinners are invited and encouraged to repent and 

return to God, and who leave out of their preaching the two chief 
vor, III. +0 | 
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is eines for which Chriſt and the Spirit were revealed to the world. 
MY con}! meyerthink it my duty to give them any countenance in 

eld never ſay, God ſpeed, left I ſhould be partaker of their 
. "evil mu John 10, 11. Yet fince 1 am not an apoſtle, I would 
ot pr0n10unce a curſe upon them, but 1 would pray for them with 
"Hacere and hearty addreſſes to the mercy-ſeat, that they might be 
taught better themſelves before they proceeded to teach others, 
leſt if the blind lead the blind through a falſe way, in the midſt of day- 
light and ſun-beams and many warnings, they ſhould both fall into the 
pit and periſh in their choſen darkneſs. | 


May the Gqd of light and truth open the eyes of all ſuch as go 
aſtray, guide them into the paths of grace and pcace, and incline them 
to ſubmit their fouls to his conduct in the way of happineſs! May 
they be ſo wile as to take heed, that they teſiſt not any degrees of 
Criptural light breaking in upon their minds in their ſcarches after 
mowledge, leſt they provoke God to abandon them to their own 
darknets jor eyer. He is agealous Cod, tender of the honours and 
vtfices of his Son. and of the dignity of his bleſſed Spirit in his divine 
operations. Far be it from me in the midſt of my chantable language, 
to ſpeak any thing that ſhould encourage the Fangrraus opinions af 
Agrippa and his diſciples: But T heartily lift up theſe petitions for 
them, that the good Spirit of God would ſhew them their miftakes, 
and recover them from every. ſnare of the devil, May he releaſe their 
ſouls from every criminal prejudice, and guard their enquiries from 
every dangerous error, that being converted to the faith of Jeſus, as 
our great fecrifice-of atmement, and ſeeking and enjoying the ſanctify- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit, they may become honourable pro- 
teflors'of the goſpel in the peculiar glories of it, and being thus 
trained up for heaven, may at laſt be poſſeſſed of complete ſalvation! 


| Theſe pieus wiſhes of Chariſtes were pronounced with ſuch an 

| ar of deyotion and goodneſs, that all the gentlemen preſent added 
thejr hearty amen to them. Ferventio was fo much P eaſed with all 
his diſcourſe and his agreeable manner, that ſince he found Chariſtes 
amidſt all his charity maintained a zeal for the truths of the goſpel, 
He took a good liking to the man, and eatreated further acquaint- 
*ance with him. Here the converſation ended, and the company 
broke up with mutual civilitics, | | 
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END OF TE THIRD VOLUME. 
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